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Aar. 1. ORIGINAL. COMMUNICATIONS, 



MiMBs. Editors, 

THERE has lately crept into oar laii- 
g^a^ a yert uncouth and inaccn- 
Tate form of speech, which ought, before 
this time, to have been made the subject 
of some authoritatiTe critical censure. 
Thus far, howerer, it has esci^>ed, I be- 
lieve, all public animadversion; and it is 
a matter of no little surprise, that some 
of the professed literati, both in Great 
Bntain and this country, are contributing 
to its currency by their own example. 
Indeed, from an inherent propensitv, in 
our language, to that particular combina- 
tion of wokIs, or mode of expression, in 
which the &nlt in question always ori- 
ipnates, it is now becoming a chsoracter- 
ntic blemiah in rattny ef the most respect- 
able written compositions and public 
speeches of the da^. There is certainly 
no extravagance m saying, that it dis- 
graces a great proportion of both. 

The inaccuracv to which I refer, con- 
sists in improperly using a noun in the 
nominative or obiective case, instead of 
the possessive, where the clautt ittejf^ in 
which the noun is used, or some other 
noun, stands, in sense, and ought to stand, 
in granunatical construction, as the no- 
minative or objective. To illustrate my 
meaning, I subjoin a list of examples, 
•elected at random, from a few hours* 
miscellaneous reading, and generally from 
a class ofcompositions in which one might 
reasonably expect to find, at least, ** pro- 
per words in proper places." The exam- 
ples are niimbered, for the purpose of fa- 
^tatJng particular references to themt 



I 

I 



1. << The possession of thegoods was, 
altered, by the owner taking them into 
his own custody." [MarshaU on Insur-* 
ance. 

2. << In consequence of the kiog of 
Pruma invading Saxony and Bohemia, 
the Aulic council voted his conduct to be 
a breach of the public peAce." [Edinb. 
Encybp. 

3. " The tecretary wearing a sword 
and uniform, was a circumstance which 
added greatly to his natural awkward,-* 
ness." [Notices of Mr. Hume. 

4. '< Many valuable lives are lost, by 
reason of studious men indulging too much 
in sedentary habits." [Anon. 

5. *' I rise in consequence of the hon. 
gentUman having alluded to a remark of 
mine." [Congr. Debates. 

6. ^* The fact of an (qfp^mUment having 
been made, would not prevent its being 
recalled." [Lord Castlereagh. 

7. '* How will this idea consist with the 
Sabbalh having been a ritual appointment 
to Israel ?" [Christ Observ. 

8. ^< Instead of Asia Jdinor having re- 
cefved them from Greece, a directly con- 
trary process took place.* [Quart Rev. 

9. '< The gentUmum having advanced 
a doctrine, which I regard as unconstitu- 
tional, is my apology for troubling the 
house," &c. [Congr. Debates. 

10. ^ In New England, there is no 
test to preventeAiircAvMn holding offlces.% 
[Edinb. Rev. 

11. *' Observers — who reject all idea 
of their elewUion being owing to Tojcani^ 
erupUens," Wuact. Bet* 
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12. << The accident of a hor$e neighing 
once decided the succession to the throne 
of a mighty empire*" [Anon. 

Selections of the same kind, from re- 
cent publications, might be multiplied 
indefinitely ; but there can be no need of 
augmenting the number. Of those which 
hare now l^n presented, it must be per- 
fectly obvious to every English scholar, 
that there is not one in which the gram- 
matical construction corresponds with the 
real meaning of the writer or speaker — 
in other wo^s, not one in which the fact 
or idea intended to be communicated, is 
expressed by the language employed; 
and, of course, not one in which the rules 
of composition are not grossly yiolated. 
This may be made very apparent by a 
partial analysis of a few of the examples : 
To take the first — ^the meaning of the 
writer certainly is, not that the owner 
was the means by which the possession of 
bis goods was altered, but that his takinf; 
t/iem inio his oum autody was so. In 
grammatical construction, however, the 
laog^uage expresses the former meaning, 
and no other. 

In the second example, the iact which 
the historian intended to state, is, in sub- 
stance, that in consequence of the mwi- 
sion of Saxony <xnd Bohemia by the king 
of Prussia, the Aulic council voted, &c. 
But, according to the grammatical pur- 
port of the sentence, as it now stands, 
the words, " invading Saxony and Bo- 
hemia," express merely an incidental 
circumstance, which might have been 
thrown| into a parenthesis, or a distinct 
clause; and the whole sentence might, 
without any material alteration of the 
sense, as expressed by the writer, be pa- 
raphrased thus : *' In consequence of the 
king of Prussia — who, by the by, had 
invaded Saxony, &c. the Aulic council 
voted his conduct to be a breach of the 
public peace*" If the parai^iirase is non* 
sense, it is the nonsense of the originaL 

In the third, the meaning expressed by 
the words, is, that the secretary^ (who 
happened, indeed, to wear a sword and 
uniform), was himself the circumstance 
which added to his own natural awkwaid- 
ness. The fact intended to be commu- 
nicatod is, that his wearing a sword^ &c. 
was that circumstance. 

To avoid unnecessary particularity, I 
will advert to onlv two or three more of 
the examples :— m the fifth, the declara- 
tion of the speaker, if construed accord- 
ing to the rules of syntax, is, that he 
rises, not in consequence of the allusion 
made to a remark of his own, by the 
*' hon. gentleman; but in consequence 



of the hon, gentUman himsey^ who had 
made the aUusion. In the ninth, the 
genileman referred to— not his having ad' 
vanced an unconsHUdUmal (2odrm»— Is, 
according to the true construction of the 
sentence, the speaker's apology : And in 
the twelfth, the horse^ instep of his 
neighing, is made the accident which de- 
cided &e succession. An examination 
of all the other examples would present 
similar results. 

Now, all this blundering and absurdity 
might have been avoided, and the in- 
tended sense of the several passages cited, 
have been made to correspond with tiieir 
syntax, by merely using the possessive 
case of the nouns, put in italics, in the 
several examples : as, by writing oumer% 
instead of ** owner" — Prussia's, instead 
of" Prussia" — secretary's, instead of " se- 
cretary," &c. 

If any one can doubt the justness of 
these strictures, he may bring them to a 
very simple and decisive test, by substi- 
tuting pronouns for nouns, in each of the 
passages cited. Thus: " The possessioa 
of one's goods is altered, by hmi taking 
them into his own custody." " The Aulic 
council voted the king's conduct to be a 
breach of the public peace, in conse- 
quence of Attn invading Saxony," &c. 
" He wearing a sword ^id uniform was 
a circumstance which added to his natural 
awkwardness." " The lives of many 
studious men are lost, by reason of them 
indulging," &c. This, it will readily be 
ag^reed by eveiy reader, is absolutely in- 
tolerable : and yet it does not at all sur- 
pass, in groesness of inaccuracy, any one 
of the original passages cited. 

It is really a reproach to the literature 
of the age, that so much of it should be 
disgraced by this awkward hallucination. 
Barbarous as it is, however, it has not, 
thus far, I believe, become strictly vul- 
gar ; that is, it has not, as yet, interwoven 
itself as an idiom, wi^ our common col- 
loquial style. If so, it is not, perhaps, 
too inveterate for correction : and surely 
so rank a barbarism ought, if possible, 
and as speedil^r as possible, to be banished 
from the English tongue. 

J. G. 



^Historical Essay on the Rise a9»d Pro- 
gress of Civil Liberty in Asia. 
We can scarcely conceive a more im- 
portant study than the examination of 
principles manifestly operating upon a nu- 
merous, high-minded, and intelligent peo- 
pie, to the production of national gran- 
deur, power, and prosperity. We are 
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canieBtly lAtettt ttpon the compantiTe 
rude aod imperfect developement of ener- 
gies whose matured and refined action is 
to exhibit results so gratifying. The af- 
£urs of a nation destined to commence a 
career at once honourable and glorious; 
¥et struggling with the difficulties insepa- 
rable from a new and scarcely settled 
state ; composed of parts not yet cemented 
into one great and efficient whole; whose 
cifU dissentions partially consume the 
strength and talent which a more enlight- 
ened policy will direct to enterprises of 
foreign gprandeur, and the consolidation 
of a widely-spread and well-administered 
dominion ; — must always open to the stu- 
dent in human character, sources of more 
BttBUte and accurate knowledge of its con- 
stituents, than can possibly be afforded by 
the history of older and more polished na- 
tions, whose affairs are, too generally, con- 
ducted in a manner that systematically 
excludes the agency of superior abilities. 
The abstract correctness of these ob- 
senraticms, we may presume, will be ge- 
Berally acknowledged ; but when predi- 
cated of an Asiatic people, such an exor- 
dium may sound rather stramge in the ears 
of all who are versed in the history and 
policy of the East They will recall to 
to their recollection those scenes of atro- 
cious Qnanny which, with the fewest ima- 
ginable exceptions, occupy the pages of 
oriental historians ; that sptem in which 
the ruler is every thing, and the people 
nothing, will rise before them in all its va- 
riety of guilt; its unspeakable horror and 
gigantic enormity ; held toother only by 
that dreadful compact which it has in- 
stinctively entered into with the vices, 
passions, and ignorance of its miserable 
victims. That selfish and sanguinary tem- 
per which teaches the sovereign) to endure 
DO eminence but his own, or that spring- 
ing from and dependent on himself: that 
morbid jealousy and distrust that will not 
bear even '' a brother n$ar the thronCy^ 
and consequently interdicts the march of 
moral and political amelioration, and sub- 
mits the interests of the community to 
the wayward and desolating caprices of a 
fool, perhaps, or a madman — always a 
Qrrant,— >will not, assuredly, be forgotten- 
it will not he forgotten, that blood-stained 
basis on which neariy every Eastern 
dynasty has erected its seat of power, and 
terror, and oppression, from the height of 
which it has hung abroad the standard of its 
terrible and heart-bowing. dominion: nor 
will the limited extent to which, it would 
seem on the first hasty glance, the nations 
of Asia are confined in their advances in 
science and practical morality^ be under- 



rated by those whose acquaintance with 
the Eastern character aoid genius would 
dispose them earnestly and sincerely to 
dispute the most plausible speculations on 
the capabilities and natural tendencies of 
the Orientals ; then, too,* the enervating 
climate, and the luxurious propensities 
of which it invites and sues the indul- 
gence; and the habitual unmurmuring^ 
submission to despotic authority, which 
it appears to superinduce in the un- 
cultivated minds and overawed hearts of 
the population ; and the deep-rooted pre- 
judices of an intolerant ^th; and the 
want of concert among the people ; and 
the absence of every feeling bearing the 
remotest connexicm with patriotic senti- 
ment; and the tranquil equanimity in the 
endurance of predefined hardships and 
distresses : these, we are well aware, will 
enter largely into the calculations of the 
readers of Eastern records, when they 
are told that at this moment there are 
three vast and independent states in the 
East, whose government is constructed 
upon principles singularly liberal, and the 
nature of whose internal polity encourages 
the progrress of useful knowledge. 

The communities to which we aUude, 
are the Wuhabxes, the SiKns, and the 
Afghauiis. 

The doctrine of the Wuhabees, while 
it embraces a considerable portion of the 
Muhammedan ethics and rules of morali- 
ty, and acknowledges the unity of God 
as the fundamental article of &ih, dis- 
sents from Islamism, and, indeed, from 
every other } eligion, ancient and modem, 
in two or three particulars, which the 
clergy of all nations will, we are per- 
suaded, regard with the most disinterested 
displeasure; and should these sectaries 
succeed in overthrowing the Turkish 
power in Asia, the establishment of a 
creed which denies the claims of prophets, 
and apostles, and inspired volumes, and 
looks not with the eyes of affection on 
mosques and richly-endowed benefices, 
and whose principles inculcate the small- 
est possible reverence for the pillars of 
the church, may invigorate and diversify 
the exhausted eloquence of the JdooUae 
of Christendom. 

Niebuhr is the first European traveller 
who reports the rise and progress of this 
interesting and enterprising sect Aj?- 
nouL WuBAB was a native of El dredy 
(or Ool Urud^) a province of Arabia. la 
his youth he diligently applied himself to 
the study of his native literature, and after 
residing some years at Bdera {Btutora^ 
r^pair^ to Bagdad, whence be returned 
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to Arabia. Here he began to propagate 
his opinions, and having attached aerend 
of the principal Shaiks to his interests, — 
among others, the governor of his native 
town, — the success of his first endearoun 
encouraged hun to proceed, and his la- 
bours were quickly rewarded by the 
happiest results. His authority became 
speedily acknowledge throughout El 
dredy and he established his capital at 
Deryeh, near Lahaa* His principal doc* 
trines were, 

1. Thai there is but one Ood. 

2. That Ood never did^ and nevermUf 
^niparf to man the gift cf prcfhecy, 

3. That there are no inepiredhocke. 

4. That it is a duty incumbent upon all 
hue believers o join in the dettrtictian of 
mosques, magnificent tombs, Sfc. 

Muhamm^, Jesus, Moses, and other 
prophets, they regard with high respect, 
as g^reat and exceUent men, whose actions 
are worthy of imitation ; but the junction 
of whose names with that of Clod they re- 
probate. Sobriety and temperance are 
religious duties, and even the use of rege- 
tsible stimuli— coffee, opium, tobacco, nc. 
— is prohibited among them. Countrymen 
of Muhammed, and surrounded by his 
disciples, they evince an accommodating 
disposition towards the Muslims, highly 
advantageous to their cause. Thus, they 
consider it illegal to levy duties on the 
moveable propertv of Muhammedaos, en- 
join a strict observance of the m»ral pre- 
cepts of the KorauB, 4rc. 

Abdoul Wuhab vras succeeded by his 
son Mdiammed, according to Niebubr, 
(Description de PArabie, torn. it. p. 211. 
auarto ed, Paris,) but Major Waring 
(Tour to Sheeraz, p. 120) calls him Ubdool 
Uzeez, while a Frmich historian {Sola- 
berry, Histoire de P Empire Ottoman, tom. 
iii. p. 334. Paris, 1813] making no men- 
lion of the establishment of the sovereign 
authority in the &mily of the founder, 
says that Ebn Sehoud, prince of a power- 
ful Arabian tribe, having afforded refuge 
to Abdoul Wuhab during his difficulties, 
embraced the opinions of his guest, and 
made them the means of erecting an em- 
pire, which he transmitted to his descend- 
ants. These apparent contradictions may 
possibly be reconciled, by supposing «^«- 
kammed Ubdool Uzeez to have been the 
name of Abdoul Wuhab's son and succes- 
sor, and £6fi Sehoud the same with Bin- 
Saoud, the present sovereign and general- 
issimo of the Wuhabees, according to 
Major Waring. Be this as it may, the 
fact appears sufficiently clear that the 
Wuhabee empire (notwithstanding the 
liajtial defeats sustained by its chief m 



his late contests with tiie Pasha of Egypd 
is finnly fixed in Arabia, and their general 
euocees against the Turks, and the eas* 
and rapidity with which they propagate 
their tenets, make it more than pvobablA 
that at no very distant period the whole of 
Ottoman Asia will be included withaa 
their boundaries. Their armies are nu- 
merous and better disciplined than any 
forces the Porte can send against them; 
Mecca and Medina (the holy cities] hare 
£Ulen before them, and their expeditioiis 
into Syria are frequent and successfuL 

The SfKSB are a powerful people, th« 
independent possessors of a large portion 
of Upper Hindflstaun, sereral of the ex- 
tensive and opulent provinces formerly 
subject to the Mong^, having been con- 
quered partly, and partly allured into the 
Sikh alliance by the vast benefits held 
out to the Hindil inhabitants by those mar- 
tial reformers. The countries of the Pun- 
jaub, or territories watered by the five 
branches of the Indus, part of Multaun, 
and nearly all the regions between the 
Jumna and ihe Sutlege (their north- west- 
em frontier leaning on the limits of Afg- 
haunistaun, and their south-eastern boun- 
dary reposing, at present, on those parts 
of India held by the British,) have thrown 
off the yoke both of their Muslim and 
Brahminical tyrants, and embraced the 
liberal and stimulating tenets of this b<^ 
and adventurous people. 

The founder of the Sikhs arose in the 
reigrn of the Afghaun Sooltaun, Belloli. 
NAifocK, or Nanac, was bom in the 
Tillage of Tuhrundy, or Rai-pour, sixty 
miles west of the city of Lahore. A strict 
regard for the principles of justiee, a com- 
manding, a persuasive eloquence, and an 
unshrinking fortitude, fitted him for the 
station in which he was destined to shine. 
He visited most of the Indian States, and 
his disciples beUeve that he penetrated 
into Persia and Arabia. His travels oc- 
cupied fifteen years, and from the circum- 
stance of his having converted, during 
his absence, a MusUm who accompanied 
him, we may infer that he drew up his 
civil and religious code, while employed 
in studying the manners and condition of 
foreign nations. The death of the vene- 
rable apostle (whom his disciples secretly 
believe to have been an incarnation of 
the Deity] took place in 1539, at Dayrab, 
on the banks of the Ravee, where the an- 
niversary of their founder's decease is still 
eelebhited by the SOdis with many sacred 
ceremonies. 

The revolution effected by Nanock 
was, indeed, in a philosophical and poli- 
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tical point of view, tbe greatest that India 
e^er witnessod ; tboiigh its immediate re- 
iolts were by no means invested with 
tiiat external splendour so captivating to 
tiie imagination. He abolished the wor- 
ship of imaces, and ordained that the 
temples sbomd beof the most simple con- 
strucdoD, and utteriy devoid of ornament 
In each of these *' houatt*^ of worship, is 
deposited a copy of the « Grtmthy'' or 
civil and sacred ordinances of Nanock. 
The people are directed to address their 
pravers and supplications immediately to 
God, and not through the medium of an 
JDteroessor. They are educated in the 
belief of one unassooiated Governor of 
the universe. The admission of prose- 
lytes, forbidden among other Hindiks, 
aimed a mortal blow at the cAd supersti- 
tion, and openingto all the inferior catU9 
Hie paths of respectability and opulence, 
shooK to its basb the ancient and iron &• 
bnc of Brahminical fraud and despotism. 

The reformation, once began, conti- 
mned— rapidly, yet peacefully— to extend 
itself, and grew up under the eyes of the 
Brahmins and the Monguls for two hun- 
dred years, without molestation. That 
ihe ImislimB, engaged in foreign and civil 
«rarB, 'and caring little for, ai^ rarely in- 
terfering with die religious opinions and 
ceremonies of their Hindti subjects, should 
not observe and persecute the dissenters, 
will not surprise us; but it is smely ex- 
traordinary tint a class of individoals, 
depending for aU their consequences 
and nrivileges upon the existiv system, 
should not have used their inonence to 
erush in the beginning the innovater and 
*1he innovatien--«nd strangle in its birth 
a revolution which, thon^ inoaknlably 
beneficial to the people, woirid iTreoo*> 
▼eraUy divest ti^em of the sanctity, and 
power, and immunities they had hitherto 
gnjoy od an d ohiiterating the magic cir- 
cle of their prerogative, drag them fortili 
into the lights and exhibit them in all the 
poraphennlia of tiieir imposture to the 
disenchanted vision of the mmltitode. — 
(l^bitor'f Jcmneyjrom. Bengal to Ent^ 
umdy vol. i. p.291,etse(i.) 

In the beginning of tiie seventeentil 
century, the progress of tiie Sikfai at- 
tracted the observation of the Mongul eo- 
««mmeat It became jealous of the u>- 
creasing numbers and prosperity of the 
dissenters— and when did jealoasy in 
]wwer refrain from persecniianP Hot 
€h9M was the sixth nrier ef this onoe 
peaceful neople— his fether had periihed 
m a Mudim prison, and the new chief 
icsolved on revenge. He attacked and 
jot to death the s^eiKt «C hit jEntte^s laii^ 



fortunes; and was, for a period, success- 
ful against the forces sent against him by 
the emperor Jehan-jire, — ^at length he was 
overpowered. (Fosfer't Journey, voL u 
p. 298.) 

Tlie history of the Sikhs continues un- 
impwtant tiU the accession of Aurong- 
2ebe. In the reign of that monarch they 
became more widelv alienated firom the 
system of Brahma tnan was strictly -au- 
thorized by the precepts of Nanock. Hi- 
therto they had had recourse to arms so 
far only as was commanded by the law of 
self-defence and preservation; but the 
arbitrary treatmoit they suffered under 
Aurungzebe, roused a new spirit, which 
the assassination of their leader, Tbigh 
Bhahauder, by his command, quiokei^ 
and exasperated. Giiru Qovind (i. e. the 
priMt Govind), the son of the murdered 
ohief^ remembered how his father feU, 
and determined on retribution. The Sikh 
recoids inform us, that at this period h# 
had accomplished only his fifteenth year. 
But he was active and resolute, accus- 
tomed to the use of arms, and his martial 
genius speedily converted the pacific dis- 
ciples of Nanock into a nation of war- 
riors. 

This was the object of his whole scheme 
oi policy— and the sole addition to the 
system of Nanock that was required to 
sweep awi^ the last dyke between thf 
old frame of Hittdti society, and the over 
whelming waves .of enthusiastic innova- 
tion. Prompted at once by the spirit of 
revenge and ambition. Crura Goviml (who 
henceforward assumed himself, and made 
his followers assume, the name of Smgh^ 
or iMUfi) addressed himself to the inilsmed 
and exacerbated minds of his country- 
men ; — ^vividly he displayed before them 
the baseness of their fortunes under the 
Mooguls, and passed in galling review the 
disgnu^M tenure by which alone they 
held their lands, their lives, their property. 
He showed them l^ how slender provi- 
sions the institutions of their revered 
founder were guarded from destruction, — 
every thing valuable in their estimation, 
and dear to their hearts, was at the mercy 
of a proud, cruel, and insolent tyran^ 
whose late atrocious outrage upon them 
in the person of their chief, too plainly- 
demonstrated the rancourouB disposition 
he fostered against the refonners— the de- 
tennination he had formed to crush a 
pow^ that ahready alarmed his fears — end 
the measures to which he would resort to 
edhct his abominable purpose. He de- 
scribed the arts that woidd be employed 
to deceive and allure--and the rigours 
that iro«ld be practised to awe asd eem* 
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pel;*-^unian amon; the people— qdcI 
hostility between themsekes and their 
leader§— and cabal among^ the chiefs — 
and bribery in its hundred shapes : And 
he nnshea^ed before their fancy the 
•word of persecution — and called up in 
their minds the terrors of desolation — 
and he asked them how they would feel 
when they beheld their sons and kindred 
weltering in their blood, their daughters 
writhing in the embraces of lust and ra- 
pine, and their temples, and dwellings, 
and pleasant places blazing in Muham- 
inedan fires ? For the ayersion of these 
dreadful erils, he said, but ope mean 
presented itself— to force, force must be 
opposed, and the Sikhs must rely for the 
preservation of their rights and their laws 
on the strength of their arms, and the 
sharpness of their swords. He would be 
their leader; — ^his injuries — ^his hatred 
toward the strangers — gare him an un- 
deniable claim to that station of glory and 
peril. Hereditary chief of the nation, 
he trusted for support to their free, un- 
influenced approbation. The design he 
had formed to raise his countrymen to 
greatness, required that every man should 
become a soldier! The first duty of a 
citizen was the defence of his country. 
*< That sacred service now d^nands us 
an — to all be the ranks of war thrown 
open— let the prizes of honour and wealth 
be accessible to each; — ^Brahmins and 
Cshatryas, Vaisyas and Sudras, be ye all 
equals, brothers, warriors ! Te have been 
lambs in peace— -be je lions in battle. 
Govind will be your general, and the spirit 
•f Nanock shaU inspire your councils." 

Govind addressed an auditory pre- 
pared to receive his exhortations with 
an enthusiasm answerable to his own. 
They drank the spirit of his words-^ 
they started to arms, and thronged 
around the standard of the illustrious 
youth who thus forcibly displayed to tiiem 
the evils, the disgraces of their present 
situation, and so clearly pointed out the 
long train of disasters that would infidli- 
bly trace its march among them, if they 
l<mger endured in slavish apathy the heavy 
and humiliating yoke of their foreign ty- 
rants. Into their hearts his words de- 
scended, and the latent fires of indepen- 
dence and glory, for which the principles 
of Nanock had provided the means of 
accumulating access, burst at once into 
flame. At the period when Guru Govind 
iDused them to arms, the Sikhs were a 
people amazingly difierent from any other 
nation of Hindii origin or connexios.— 
The doctrines of Naiux^ were not merely 
captivatiiif in their first ^jfi^jy but pre(|^- 



nant wi^ such great anci evident benefit! 
to almost every class of Hindi^s but one, 
that their rapid difiusion could have be^i 
imperiled only by a character the reverse 
of that which belonged to their venerable 
founder. Couiage and eloquence are, 
indeed, qualitiesof an exalted order, and 
he who without them should set about 
the task of national reformation, would 
quickly learn on the scaffold his total un- 
fitness for the part he had undertaken to 
enact : but the apostle of the Sikhs was 
not only disting^shed by the undaunted- 
nessof his temperament, and the ener- 
gies of a commanding elocution, — ^he was 
celebrated, likewise, for the uniform so- 
briety of Ilia deportment, and that ines- 
timable prudence which taught him how 
to secure the greatest good with the 
slightest danger, and avoid risking the 
totol failure of his noble plan by too hasty 
a developement of all its parts. Had he, 
in the onset, aimed at that complete en- 
franchisement of his countrymen, which 
was reserved as the illustrious distinction 
of a succeeding age, the chances of his 
success would have been incomparably 
diminished; both classes of tyrants, the 
Monguli and Brahmins, would have taken 
the alarm— the impetuous reformer and 
his rash disciples must have feUen beneath 
the first effects of their awakened dread, 
and the vigilance of the persecutors would 
have taken efltctual precautions against 
tiie repetition of such an enteiprize* 

Nanock pursued a surer, safer path. 
Hie advantages he put the inferior cadm 
in possession of, rendered their present 
condition too delightful when compared 
vrith tibeir preceding state, to leave them 
ei^er leisure or inclination forcibly to 
enlarge the circuit of their newly-ac- 
quired privileges. Doubtless he was a- 
ware that the career of improvement, 
once begun, is rarely abandoned — ^that 
to effect tide entire liberation of his coun- 
trymen would require more bold and dar- 
ing measures than were tiien eiqpedient; 
but the wise and patient spirit of Nanock 
perceived, that when the period of a hr- 
ther mutation should arrive, his institu- 
tions would be so extensively propagated* 
and so firmly established, that the strug- 
gle for complete and acknowledged in- 
dependence would be ushered in widi 
len ambiguous omens, and the triumph- 
ant issue of that stem conflict with the 
oppressors insured by tibe numbers and 
experience of the sectaries. The calcu- 
lations upon which we may suppose the 
legislator of die Sildis to have grounded 
his proceedings, were justified by the re« 
m^ Between Nanock (wbaan the srsi^ 
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titnde of his coiratrjuten subsequentlj 
Gornplimented with the title of Shahy or 
King) two hundred years had elapsed, 
and in that long interval the institutes of 
the venerable patriarch had acquired the 
form of a compact and well-understood 
system. Supported, perhaps improved, 
by a series of disinterested rulers, so 
ipreatly had it elevated the Sikhs abore 
file common standard of IlindA society — 
to the mass of the population its benefits 
bad become so conspicuous and magni- 
ficent, that when Govind called them to 
arms, the people instantaneously acceded, 
and seemed, by the enthusiasm with which 
they embraced his suggestions, to hare 
long brooded over a project which, by 
one decisive assault, would cast down 
and destnnr the few remaining ban-iers 
between the humblest members of the 
community, and the higher stations of 
influence and wealth. The nation as- 
sumed a military aspect and attitude, and 
though the superior talents of their youth- 
ful chief maintained him in the command 
of their armies, the determined and heroic 
spirit of Grovind animated every individual; 
iad the peasant forsook his plough— and 
the manufacturer deserted his loom — and 
the artizan left his art ; and they waited 
not for arms, but rushed into the field 
with such weapons as their domestic occu- 
pations furnished them with. But, at this 
period, the Mongul power had attained 
its loftiest pitch ; the sway of Aurungzeb 
stretched over the whole of northern, 
and Fast tracts of southern India. His 
armies were numerous— his treasury was 
full, and their first attempts, though made 
with all the ardour of a people, conscious 
of the justice of their cause, and corro- 
borated by the extraordinary abilities of 
their chief, were unsuccessful. The vi- 
gilant severity of Aumpgzeb rendered it 
impossible for them to reassert their rights 
during the remainder of his reigii. But, 
on the death of that great and guilty sove- 
reign, the scales of fortune began to wa- 
rer. The empire, no longer held toge- 
ther by the strong h^d of the deceased 
monarch, exhibited evident tokens of de- 
cline. Again were the Sikhs beheld in 
arms — ^the resources of the Monguls were 
again employed against the undaunted 
enthusiasts— -and once more success at- 
tended the Muslim standards. The vin- 
dictive victors now g^ve loose to the 
leins of persecution, said the savage fury 
with which they were pursued, compelled 
the Sikhs to take refuge in thp moun- 
tains and forests of the Pui^aub, there 
to wait tin called forth by some more fa- 
?onrable juncture. The irruption of Na- 
VoL. lit.— No. I. S 



dir, and the extreme fbebleness to which 
that tremendous visitation reduced the 
Monguls, gave free scope to the ambition 
and resentment of the long abused but 
intrepid sectaries. Rushing from their 
temporary retreats, they spread them- 
selves over the desolated provinces ; and 
the Monguls fell away from before them— 
and the star of their fortune shone in the 
ascendant— and they proceeded from con* 
quest to conquest, till the flag of their 
dominion waved over two-thinis of the 
Indian empire of the Monguls. 

The estsiblishment of the Afghaun sway, 
on the death of Nadir, brought the Sikhs 
in contact with the Dooraunee power. 
Ahmed Shauh was a prince of g^enius and 
vigour; and in the shock of the rival^tes 
it was the destiny of the Sikhs to succumb 
for a time beneath their formidable adver- 
sary. But the nation appears to have re- 
mained entire and untributary; to have 
retained its laws and liberties. The insti- 
tutions of Nanock and Govind seem to 
have been fortified by additional provi- 
sions, and the civil contentions of the Af- 
ghauns render it not improbable that un- 
der the influence of the Sikhs the revolu- 
tion begun by Nanock and advanced by 
Govind,* may direct its victorious march 
eastward, and northward, and southward 
through the regions of HindOstaun, and 
extend the shsidow of its wingfs over the 
enlightened and aspiring millions of that 
long and variously oppr^sed country. 

* The principle of equaHtjr i» the corner-stone 
of the Sikh constitution, as it stands at present. 
The change produced by Nanock limited itself 
to the abdilion of casfe. Govud was the author 
of the political and military revolution. He ii 
recorded to have said " that the four tribes of 
Hindus, the Brahmin, Cshatrya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra, would, like pan (betel-leaf), chunam 
(lime), mipari (bitter nut), and khat (terra-japo* 
nica), become aU of one colour when well chew- 
ed. All who subscribed to his tenets were upon 
a level ; and the Brahmin who entered bis sect 
had no higher claims to eminence than the k)W» 
est sudra who swept his house." (5ir John Mal- 
colm' $ Sketch of the Sikhs.) 

" In travelling through the Siringnaehtir coonf 
try, our partv was joined by a Sicque horseman, 
and being desirous of procuring nis acquaint- 
ance, I studiously offered him the various atten- 
tions which men observe to those they court. But 
the Sicque received my advances with a fbced 
disdain, giving roe, however, no individual causa 
of offence, for his deportment u> the other pas- 
sengers was not less contemptuous. His answer, 
when I asked him the name of his cfuef, was 
wholly conformable to the observations I had 
made of his nation. He told me (in a tone of 
voice, and with an expression of countenanca 
which seemed to revolt at the idea of servitude) 
that be disdained an earthly superior, and ac- 
knowledged no other master than his prophet." 
iFotttr'sJtnrm^, vol, i. p. 329). 
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The A%bauns* constitute tlieMirt/ Asi- 
atic people, among whom we discero con- 
siderable proofs of a meliorated state of 
society, and a practical consciousness of 
the yalue of liberty, at least eqirJ to that 
of many European nations. 

Afghaunistaun contains, within a loosely 
calculated circuit of two thousand miles, 
more or less, a population of fourteen 
millions. 

The name and importance of the Af- 
ghauns are conspicuous in the early pe- 
riods of the modem history of Hindds- 
taun. .The territories inhabited by that 
brave and rising people extend in tlie 
form of an imperfect circle, the western 
section of which is composed of some of 

* Mr. Elph'iiwtoiie*s " .^n»un/ o/" dm^uT' has 
furnished the materials for the observations in 
the text During the fovenunent of lord Minlo, 
in British India^ ahabv his direction, Mr. EI- 
phinstone was charged with a mission to the 
court of Caubul. Political moliros, arising 
from the possible invasion of India by Napoleon, 
i^.the known endeavours of the Impenal Go- 
vernment to effect a good understanding with 
the states of Western ^a, appear to have been 
the causes of the embassy^ tlie preparations for 
which were made at Delhi with a ma^ificence 
extraordinary even in the East. Audience was 
given at Pe»swer (the second city of Caubul.) 
Mr. Ephiustonc's work is divided Into two 
parts — The first and shortest^ embraces the jour- 
ney to and from Peshawer, beyond which city 
the convulsed state of the country prevented him 
IVom proceedii^ ;-Mhe mcwiJ contains a regular) 
minute^ and adniirably-dig^ed account of the 
geography, productions, ammals, Sic. of Caubul ; 
the inhabitants, their di^xwitions, attainments, 
manners, &ic. ; the tribes composing the popula- 
tion ; the dependent provinces ; aira, lastly, the 
Jovemment. Five appendices are added ; the 
rst — a history of the Dooraunee monarchy; 
from the Abraed Shauh to Shauh Shuja, the so- 
vereign in possession when the English ambas- 
sador arrived at P«!Shawer ; — the «c<»w/— a nar- 
rative of a journey into Caubul by one Mr. Du- 
ric, (a native of Bengal,) written at Mr. El- 
phiustone*s request; — the third-^Bn account of 
countries bordering on tl»e Afghnun dominions ;— 
the /(wHh''^tin extract from lieut. Macartney's 
gcosjaphical memoir on Caubul ; — ^the Jifth — a 
Vocabulary of the^Pushtoo langxiage, the general 
idiom of Afghaunistaun, and apparently distinct 
/Vom any other spoken in India. 8uch are tlio 
contents of Mr. Elphinstone's valuable and in- 
teresting work ; but, to form on adequate idea of 
its great ment8, the mass of information of al- 
most every descriotion which it includes, the 
correctness ajid clearness of its arrangement) 
the sound r^id discriminating judgment so con- 
spicuous throughout the voliune ; the masteriy 
manner, in brief, in which the author has man- 
aged a subject at once so extensive and com- 
plex, and the exemplary modesty which renders 
him so anxious that his auainments shall not be 
overrated — to become acquainted with these 
combined claims to the reader's applause, is not 
po^tblo without a careful p«nisal of the work 
itwH*. 



the eastern provinces of Persia, the ori- 
ental incltiding the conquered parts of 
Hindustaun, and the northern stretching^ 
over the snovry peaks of HindQ Kosb (or 
Caucasus) into the regions of Tartary. A 
line carried from the southern to the 
northern limits, and again to the western 
confines from the eastern bouinlaries, may 
be conceived as the general diameter of a 
circumference of two thousand miles. The 
ranges of IlindCi Kosh proceed in irregu- 
lar lines from the north through nearly 
the whole of tliis tract The country is 
divided between mountain and valley^ 
though many plains of considerable extent 
(those of Caubul and Pesbawer are pre- 
eminently fertile and beautiful) intenrene 
between the arms of Caucasus, and afibrd 
space and pasture to the wandering tribes. 
The Sind and its branches are the prin- 
cipal streams, but innumerable rivuletB^ 
formed by the melting of the snows in 
the supenor cavities of HindA Kosh, am- 
ply suffice for the purposes of irrigation 
in those parts of the country that are de- 
ficient in great rivers. Caubul, Pesh- 
AWER, Ghaznah, Candahar, and Hcraut* 
are^the chief cities ; and if the population 
of Peshawer be taken as the criterion of 
that of the other towns above mentioned, 
we shall find that about l-28th of the whole 
people of A%haunistaun is resident in 
cities immemorially celebrated as seats of 
Asiatic politeness and science. The cli- 
mate is healthy, and unsubject to the de- 
pressing and overpowering heats of the 
Indian heavens ; but the monsoons rage 
with awful violence, and during the pe- 
riods of their stay, the sheety rains and 
the raving wva& transcend the wildest 
storms of Europe. The productions of 
both hemispheres abound and flourish in 
the generally rich soil and temperate at- 
mosphere of Caubul. 

Afghaunistaun has seen the rise in her 
bosom of the most powerful Muslim states. 
To Hind(kstaun she has sent forth her co* 
loides of conquerors and kings, and but 
for the superior fortune of the descendanti 
of Timour, the present shadow of an em- 
peror might have been an Afghaun. On 
the west they have pushed their victorious 
arms into Iraun, and the expulsion of the 
Sefies was the work of an Afghaun moun- 
taineer, in whose name the Khootba re- 
sounded in the musjids of Isfahaun — and 
whose dynasty gave way only to that 
mighty chief, who, from the htmiblest ob- 
scurity, burst forth into greatness and re- 
nown — and bound the diadem of Persia 
round the brows of a hero, and sent out 
afar the tidings of his exploits, and called 
up the reverence of the East for the name. 
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of Nadir. Previously, however, to the 
appeaniDce and reign of Ahmed, the Af- 
ghauns, though thus powerfully interfering 
in the concerns of circumjacent states, 
and held to be formidable neighbours by 
the potent sovereign of Persia, Hindds- 
taun, and Tartary, had not permanently 
established their dominion over the regions 
now comprehended within the boundaries 
of Caubul. The form of society among 
them favourable to the achievroent of 
foreign conquest, was wholly hostile to 
the establishment at home of a great and 
well-settled empire. The division of the 
nation into tribes, between whom the 
bonds of friendship and alliance were sel- 
dom strong, or for any considerable time 
lasting, confined the attention of tbe clans 
and their chiefe te their own peculiar in- 
terests; civil dissentions would, of course^ 
frequently occur between communities, 
whose views and enterprises must so often 
clash — and the weaker party, yielding to 
tiie stronger, vented its resentment on, and 
procured a settlement in, the territories of 
Its less martial neighbours. The authority 
of their chiefs might depend, in some 
measure, on their personal character ; but 
their legitimate power was confined within 
very narrow Uinits. As the administra- 
tors of ju9tice, they were the constitu- 
tionsd depositories of the law, and the le- 
gal dispensers of rewards and punish- 
ments. In disputes between members of 
the same community, it was permitted, 
nay, it was almost imperative upon them, 
tomterpose their respectable influence-^ 
to assuage the animosity of the contend- 
ing parties, and by amicable compromise, 
prevent the fierceness of the quarrel from 
I degenerating into a bitter and incurable 
feud. But when any plan or enterprize 
was in agitation touching the interests 
of the tribe at large, and to execute which 
the effi>rt8 and resources of the commu- 
nity would be required, the chief was un- 
der the wholesome and indispensible ne- 
ces^y of convening the members of the 
clan, and taking the sense of a general 
council on the expediency of the measure 
in deliberation. 

Such was the domestic polity of the Af- 
^hauns till the death of Nadir Shah. The 
assassination of that extraordinary poten- 
tate gave birth to an order of things con- 
siderably different. The oivil wars that 
convulsed Persia on the demise of her 
hie sovereign, weuJd not permit the can- 
didates for the throne to attend to the se- 
curity of the distant dependencies of the 
empire. The khaun of the Dooraunees, 
the chief of the A%haun tribes, was 
young, hnjOy and ambitious* He aspired 



to free his compatriots from the yoke of 
foreigners, and the reward he proposed to 
himself was the sovereignty of his coun- 
try. Those glorious scenes on which Ae 
eyes of ambition delight to dwell, floated 
before the vision of the daring and undaa* 
zled aspirant His vigorous and undaunt- 
ed mind contemplated the perils of the 
enterprise— and despised them. His sa-~ 
gacity indicated the measures proper to 
accomplish his object— and he embraced 
them. The hatred of the Afghauos against 
the Persians was, at once, political and 
religious ; — as their oppressors, they de- 
tested them — they abhorred them as schis^ 
matics. This disposition the khaun ren- 
dered the lever of his designs. By his 
deeds of arms ho attracted the observa- 
tion, the applause, of his countrymen; his 
victories gained at the head of his tribe, 
over the late conquerors and lords of Aft 
ghaunistaun, excited their grateful en- 
thusiasm ; the spirit of an avenger seemed 
enshrined in the frame of Ahmed, and it 
required but slight persuasion to induce 
the people and their leaders to choose a 
hero for their king. 

The deliverer of his country was the 
first monarch of Caubul ; but those who 
from the establishment of a reg^ govern- 
ment, should infer, that from the heights 
of independence the Afghauns dropped 
at once to the depths of slavery ; — that 
having for centuries enjo3red the liberty, 
somewhat licentious ; — and the manners^ 
somewhat rude— of a turbulent buthigh- 
souled people — ^they were suddenly meta- 
morphosed by the spells and incantations 
and mighty magic of royalty, into the ser- 
vile vassals of an overbeanog despotism, 
would be, indeed, wonderfuUy deceived. 
The spirit of independence which their 
domestic manners and laws, and, above 
all, their martial habits, so powerfully fos- 
tered, was at least equal to their grateful 
admiration of the merits of Ahmed. Rais- 
ed to the throne by a nation to whom the 
name of king was a strange name, that 
politic sovereign was too wise to imitate 
the system of tymnny and spoliation so 
generally in vogue with oriental princes. 
A revenue sufficient for the expenses of 
the state, and its punctual payment — the 
appointment of magistrates — the establish- 
ment of a national anny — the selection of 
minkters-othe choice of viceroys and pro- 
'vincial governors— suoh appear to have 
been the principal features of the mo^ 
narchy as established by Ahmed, But 
these provisions for the rooJsrsite power 
and digpnity of the prince were not suffer- 
ed to encroach on the rights, well under- 
stood and strictly guarded, of the people. 
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The clans still cootimie to enjoy their diip 
tinct local governments and jurispru- 
dence. The khauns are occasionally, it 
loav be, appointed by the king^— but this, 
when it occurs, is an affair tl^t requires 
considerable delicacy ; and he whom tlie 
voice of the clan pronounces to be best 
adnpted to the office^ is tlie person on 
whom it will be most prudent in the so- 
vereign to confer it All afiairs of geoe- 
Tal importance or interest are still discus- 
sed in open Jeerf^ or council, and de- 
cided by a majority. No acts of summary 
Sunisbroent or capricious cruelty, either 
y th^ monarch or heads of tribes, ean be 
committed with safety. The khauns, in- 
deed, are regarded rather as magistrates 
than political rulers. Literature is culti- 
vated and encouraged ; some even of the 
abstniser branches of science are begin- 
ning to be inquired into, and known, and 
the condition of the softer sex is much su- 
peiior to what is observed in other parts of 
Asia. The recent and existing distraction* 
of the state do not appear to have stop^ 
ped, thou|fh they may have retarded the 
career of improvement. Works of pub- 
lic utility and convenience are actively 
proceeding Like the Sikhs, the A%hauns 
are rapidly ascending the steps of civili- 
zation. The present tumults will, it i» 
probable, terminate in the eUcHon to the 
throne of some new Ahmed, who will col- 
lect and consolidate the fluctuating ener- 
gies of Afghaumstaun, and, with a resolv- 
ed heart and a vigorous arm, give them a 
direction auspicious to the prosperity and 
grandeur of his people, and send down to 
posterity a name embalmed in the tears 
and admiration of his country. 

a. F. B. 

^ios^raphicai Sketch of the late Geogrch 
phery JoH?« H. Eddv, of Mw- York 

The subject of the following memoiis 
died, at the house of hb father, on the 
morning of the 22d of December, last, in 
the thirty-fifth year of his age. The few 
particulars of his lifb, which are here 
given, though drawn up by the hand of 
friendship, are stated with all the impajv 
tiality of truth, and it is hoped may serve 
to furnish to the reader some idea of the 
unwearied industry and extensive attain- 
ments of the deceased, though labouring 
under one of the most severe calamities* 
incident to humanity. Those who were 
happy in a personal knowledge of the sub- 
ject of this hasty sketch can best bear 
testimony to his integrity as a man, and 
to his warmth and constancy as a friend ; 
while the nmnner ii^ w^iob ke j^erformed 



his several duties, mutt have left an in- 
delible impression on the hearts of those 
who were the peculiar objects of them. 

John H. Eddy was the eldest son of 
Thomas fxldy, Esq. of New- York, and 
was bom in this city, in 1784. At an 
early age he entered upon the study of 
the ordinary elements of education, and 
equally by the ardour of his application 
and by his progress in knowledge, while 
labouring under all the disadi^antages of a 
total deprivation of hearing, engaged the 
roost affectionate sympathy of his friends. 
It was between the twelfth^uid thirteenth 
years of his age, that he had the great 
misfortune to lose entirely the sense of 
hearing, by a dangerous and protracted 
attack of the scsuiet fever. Notwith- 
standing the gfreat personal disadvantage 
under which he thus laboured, the powers 
of his mind were not suffered to lie dor^ 
mant, and he improved with great ear- 
nestness every opportunity of ^tivatiog 
them. To an ample knowledge of the La- 
tin and French languages, he added that of 
algebra and the mathematics, all which he 
acquired without assistance from teachers. 
The intervals of time not devoted to these 
substantial pursuits, were occupied in 
reading, and few persons of his age have 
excelled him in the knowledge of ancient 
and modem history. It was his practice 
during the winter to rise an hour or twe 
before day-light, and appl^ himself in the 
rooming to general readmg, and during 
the course of the day he seemed to be 
every moment employed in the pursuit of 
some favourite study. 

That such ardent and constant intel- 
lectual exertions were not calculated te 
do good to his constitution, will not ex- 
cite surprise ; and the anxiety of his re- 
latives became awakened at the symp- 
toms of disease which he himself little 
regarded. In order to restore him to his 
former health, he was persuaded to aban- 
don for a time his closet studies. It has 
qften been observed, that a change of 
mental occupation is itself sufficient for 
the purposes of physical renovation. He 
now resolved to indulge that fondness for 
the woi^ of nature, to which, at an eariy 
age, he had formed an attachment, but 
which he had, from various circumstances, 
been prevented firoro g^tifying. That 
his attainments in this pleasing depart- 
ment of rational investigation, entitle^ 
him to high praise, cannot be denied ; and 
the success that attended his labours in 
botany and mineralogy, is known to the 
cultivators of these branches of science. 

But, while thus engaged, Mr. Eddy 
did not neglect if^oH ^Nr^ameot^U stqdiet 
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which emUe the poseessor to take a part 
JD elegant and polite coDversation, bi^t of 
which, from hia peculiar situation, he was 
painfully depmed. His taste was iro- 
prored by the perusal of the best poetical 
and prose authors of the present and for- 
mer times. What he himself wrote he 
communicated in a style characterized 
by its perspicuity and force : and in his 
occasional interriews with the muses, be 
evidenced some of the stronger marks of 
genuine poetry. In a small yolume of 
manuscript poems which he has left, there 
is one written on the occasion of his loss 
of hearing, in which he deplores, in plain- 
tire accents, what so seriously affected 
his sensibility ; and in no other instance 
has he ever been known on that account 
to utter a complaint. 

€^eography, however, was the favourite 
pursuit to which Mr. Eddy was attached : 
It is by hiis acquisitions on this important 
subject diat he is to be especially re- 
garded. How laige were his pecuniaiy 
expenditures, what sacrifices of time and 
of health he made in order to acquire 
correct geographical knowledge, bow ho- 
nourably be supported his pre-eminence, 
and how extensively was his usefulness 
in this study directed for the benefit of 
his countiy, are circumstances iamiliariy 
known and universally admitted. He 
maintained an extensive correspondence 
with many of the most eminent characters 
in England and France, as well as in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, on geo- 
gn^hical topics. The several maps which 
lie published exhibit a display of taste 
and science exceeding any tlung of the 
kind that had been presented to the Ame- 
ijcan public. Among the first of these 
was bis circular map of thirty miles round 
New-York, which appeared in 1814. He 
also published, at the request of the Ca- 
nal Commissioners, a map of the western 
part of the state of New-Tork, with the 
proposed tract of the intended canal fvom 
lake Erie to the Hudson, accompanied 
with an accurate pofile of tjie levels, and 
with a scale showmg the number of ieet 
of each level above Hudson river and 
below lake Erie. Next followed, at the 
request of his excellency governor Clin- 
ton, the President of the Board of Canal 
Coramissionen, a map illustrative of a 
pommnoication between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic ocean, by means of lake 
Erie and Hudson river. On this map vre 
laid down the North^Westem Territory, 
tUinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, the 
western part of Viiginia, Pennsylvania, 
and the western part of the state of New- 
forkf with ^ taUe, sbowingp ^ respec- 



tive distances from principal places to 
New-Orleans, New-York, Montreal, &c. 
About the same time he gave to the public 
a map of the Niagara river, with a profile 
view of the country from lake Erie to 
lake Ontario. The materials of these 
different maps were derived from the best 
sources, and the accuracy of his illustra- 
tions c<Kild not be questioned. Mr. Eddy 
had, more than two years before, viz. in 
1812, accompanied his father and other 
commissioners for the purpose of explor- 
ing the western part of the state, and of 
ascertaining the practicability of a canal 
communication between lake Erie and 
the Hudson. 

A short time previous to his death, Mr. 
Eddy finished a map of Ihe state of New- 
York. This may be pronounced his best 
executed work: as to style, accuracy, 
and scientific arrangement, it may be 
safely said to exceed all other maps hi- 
therto published in America. It cost him 
nearly four years of unremitted labour : 
his materials were orig^inal; he collected 
them with uncommon care, and incurred 
g^reat expense in obtaining distinct sur« 
veys of every county in the state.* 

He had also engaged in other import- 
ant labours of a l3ce nature. Crovemor 
Dickenson, of New-Jersey, and a num« 
ber of gentlemen ef that state, made ap- 
plication to Mr. Eddy to undertake a map 
of New-Jersey, and, with that view, fur- 
nished him with considerable surveys. 
The legislature, anxious that this work 
should be executed by one so competent, 
passed a resoluticm, unsolicited and un- 
known to Mr. E. directing that he should 
be supplied from the pubUc offices of the 
state with such copies of surveys or re- 
cords as he mi^t suppose useful for his 
purpose. He collectiMi no small amount 
of information for the Jersey map. 

The premature death of this useful 
man has also deprived the country of an 
American atlas, whkh he hai^ been soli- 
cited to undertake by a number of en- 
terprising individuals. Nothing perhaps 
would more conclusively have shown how 
defective and erroneous are the Euro- 
pean maps as it respects the geographj 
of the United States. The enterprising 
projectors of the atlas intended it as a 
national work : they have now to lament 
the death of him whom they deemed so 
abundantly qualified to take the lead in 

* The writer is informed, that this valuable 
map will not be lost : the engraving is stated to 
be already executed, by able artists in Philadel- 
phia, and copies of tlie work will be published 
with an convenient expedition by Messrs. James 
)£astbi|m Si Co. of New-Yojk 
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tbig great attempt, and they hare can- 
didly expressed that the loss of his assist- 
ance is irreparable. 

Mr. Eddy was the author of a number 
of essays which appeared in the newspa- 
pers, on botany and other branches of 
natural history; on geography and the 
internal improrement of this state. An 
essay on g^eography which be intended 
for publication in this magazine, will pro- 
bably shortly appear. He was a member 
of the New- Yom Historical Society, and, 
in 1816, was elected to a similar honour 
in the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of New-York. To this latter association 
he communicated an interesting memoir 
on the geogpraphy of Africa. That un- 
fortunate mariner, Capt James Riley, 
the narrative of whose sufferings has 
awakened so large a portion of public 
attention, had applied to Mr. Eddy to 
draw for him a map of part of Africa* 
This ^ve Mr. Eddy the occasion of ex- 
amining the different accounts that had 
been published by difierent trayellers on 
African geography ; and, without passing 
sentence of condemnation en any writer 
for wilful nusrepresntations, he gives due 
credit to the statement of Capt. Riley. 
Capt. Riley has indeed been pronounced 
a loose writer by an anonymous reviewer,* 
but the testimonies to his worth and ve- 
racity are most respectable, and, besides, 
he is subject to die evidence of living 
witnesses. It cannot be denied that hn 
work contains most important views of 
interior Africa; and it is g^tifying to 
observe, that a gentleman possessed of 
the talents and learning of Hugh Murray, 
Esq. should, in his barged edition of 
Leyden's Historical Account of Disco- 
veries and Travels in Africa, pa^ the tri- 
bute of high regard to our Amencan nar- 
rator. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
•trongest jprinciple of action in John H. 
. Eddy, was the laudable desire to be use- 
ful: that he was superior to making a 
trade of liberal pursmts, and generous in 

* Vide Quarterly Review, No. suuiv. " Capt 
Riley, it would appear, however competent as 
a mariner, was far from being a good anato- 
mist and pfaysiolorist. He has stated that the 
weirht of some of nis companions on their reach- 
ing Mogadore did not exceed forty pounds each ; 
whereas he ought to have been aware that the 
weirbt of the skeleton of a common sized man 
woiud be 13| pounds ; the usual weight of the 
brain 4j pounds ; that of the circulating blood 
27 pounds : so that there are 45 pounds without 
either muscles or intestines.'^ Did the Quarterly 
Reviewer' want more decisive proof of the ge- 
neral inaccuracy of Capt. Riley's whole state- 
ment of his slypwreck, sufferings and sojour- 
Beyings .' 



pecuniary matters, is admitted by those 
to whom he was best known. To con- 
clude this hasty sketch: it is unfortu- 
nately too frequently our lot to lament 
the seemingly imtimely departure of as- 
piring genius and worth; but it may 
confidently be said, seldom could our 
regret and lamentation be more feelingly 
bestowed than on the subject of this bridf 
memorial. Time and talents have rarely 
been more constantly or more undeviat- 
ingly directed to objects of substantial 
importance; and it is painful to reflect 
that his fatal illness was prematurely in- 
duced in consequence of such exertions. 
Let the qualities of his heart and his mo- 
ral excellence conunand our regard ; for 
the services he has rendered let the debt 
of gratitude be paid to his memory. 

W- 

Three ceues qfOun-shot Wotmdt, eommu- 
rUcatedbyJFm. Thomat^of Pcfughkeep^ 
aie^ Hospital Surgeon to the Dimsion of 
^ Army commanded by Oen. Brown, 
in the Campaign of 1814. 

Major Benjamin Birdsal of the 4th Riffe 
Regt was wounded by a musket ball at 
the storming of Fort Erie, Aug^t 15, 
1814. The ball struck the base of the un- 
der jaw and raked it to the angle where k 
is articulated with the head. For three 
days there was no bleeding of importance 
and the wound was dressed in tiie usual 
manner. But on the 4th, when the wound- 
ed parts had recovered from the torpor 
produced by the ball, a violent hemorrhage 
began, which ceased before any medical 
aid could be procured (the major being 
half a mOe from the general bospitaL) I 
was at a loss for some time to know whether 
the blood came from the facial or lingual 
artery, until tiie third or fourth hemorr- 
hage, when it proved to be the fSacial ar- 
tery that was wounded. The tongue waa 
much injured and the frenum wounded, 
which, as at first, induced a belief that the 
lingual arteiy was the injured one. The 
parts became greatly inflamed and en- 
larged, and the wounded artery, to the 
finger, was twice its natural size and beat 
violently. Compresses of sponge were 
used, but the involuntary motion of the 
jaw and the formation of matter crowded 
the sponge from the artery, and, after re- 
peated trials, they were discontinued. 
The swelling of the head and the integu- 
mentB covering the external carotid ar- 
tery,forbade searching for that artery from 
whence the facial branches, else it would 
have been tied, and the only altematiFo 
was a compress that would press immova- 
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biy on the wotfnded tftefy until its walls 
should unite. The finger was the only 
compress that could be relied on, and that 
was employed for thirteen days by re- 
lieves every three hours. Perhaps it was 
not necessary to continue the application 
of so laborious a compress for so long a 
time, but the life of a gallant officer was 
in jeopardy, and it was preserved by the 
only practicable oKxIe of de8tro3ring the 
wounded artery. Major B. remained with 
the army until the succeeding winter; 
and when the inflammation suraided, the 
dischaige from the wound was very great, 
and the left side of the jawbone, from the 
centre of the chin to the angle of its union 
with the head, carae off in splinters with 
the pus ; the destruction of the softer parts 
was gp-eat, and presented a larg^ gapping 
appearance. Major B. has been advised 
to have the edges scarified and brought 
together similar to the hair-lip operation*^ 
success is doubtfuL The duct of the pa- 
rotid gland has been wounded, and there 
is a continual leaking from it Tlie sub- 
maxillary has been injured and the small 
glands on the general surface of the wound 
continually moisten the parts which will 
appose the adhesive process. 

Capt. James M'Intosh of the 1st Rifle 
Begt. was wounded by a musket ball in 
the action at Conjocita creek, it struck 
him on the left side of his neck, near the 
4th coraical vertebre. It wounded the 
•pine and entered the esophagus, and was 
^fallowed without the patient's beingcon- 
sciotts of it, and was discharged in a few 
days afterwards. The concussion of the 
spme produced a great degree of torpor 
for many months, particularly of the left 
arm, (probably one of the coraical nerves 
was wounded,) and the discharge of spi- 
culari of bone in the pus proved the spine 
to have been injured. A portion of the 
liquid food which tjie captain attempted to 
swallow, passed out the orifice made by 
the ball for several weeks. Capt Mcin- 
tosh left the army the succeeding winter, 
his wound being nearly healed, but there 
was a stiffness of his neck. The ball was 
ragged from its collision with the spine, 
and somewhat diminished in weight. 

Lieutenant Jonathan Kearsley of the 
4th Rifle Regt. was wounded at Fort Erie 
on the 1 5th August, 1814. A musket ball 
struck his left leg about four inches below 
the knee, and fractured both bones of the 
leg badly. The lieutenant was anxious to 
save his leg, and the operation of ampu- 
tation was delayed four days longer than 
was prudent. On the fifth day from the 
time be was wounded it was taken off, 
just where the femoral artery passes ub^ 



der the sartorius muscle. The lymphatic 
vessels were inflamed up to the inguinal 
glands and the leg somewhat swollen, it 
was evident that twenty-four hours longer 
delay must have placed itbeyond the ampu- 
tating period — ^and the lieutenant was in 
imminent danger from the delay which 
had occurred ; but it was thought better 
to take off the thigh in its present situa- 
tion than risk further delay ; after tying 
the femoral artery and the profunda, the 
tomiquet was loosened, and the surface 
of the stump appeared to be crowded with 
leakior arteries, and before the patient 
could T»e removed from the table, seven- 
teen arteries were tied. There wero se- 
veral peculiarities attending this case, but 
the object of making it public is to show ' 
the importance of eariy amputations, when 
the character of the injuiy clearly makes 
ii necessary. Had the limb been ampu- 
tated on the field, not more than five or 
six arteries would have required the Gga* 
ture, and the experience of the campaign 
proved that primitive operations were Ibe 
most successful. The system wiU not re- 
main tranquil beyond a day; and delay 
after that period endangers the lives of 
the wounded, and I do not recoiled a fa- 
tat case during the campaign of 1814, 
where amputation was performed within 
thirty hours after the wound was receiv- 
ed ; on the contrary, a large proportion of 
the deferred operations of the campaiign 
were fatal. 
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Memoir on the Oemu Aphis, conr 
taming the DescrwOon of 24 new Amtf^ 
rican Species. By C. S, Rnfinetque* 

I shall now add'24 new species, which I 
observed in 1817, to the 12 already de- 
scribed in my first memoir on this genus« 
iAmer. Monthly Magazine, voL i, p. 360.) 
mean to proceed every year in the in- 
vestigation of this interesting genus, which 
may properiy be called the cattle of the 
ants, I have ascertained by actual ob- 
servation the truth of Hubert's discovery 
respecting this singular fact, having de- 
tected the ants in their management of 
these animals : 1 have seen them carrying 
their eggs and young on the plants adapt- 
ed for their food, surveying their growth 
and prpg^ress, feeding on their honey, 
walking and rambling over them without 
disturbing them in t^ least, &c. It ap- 
pears that several species are raised by 
each species of ants; but the same species 
is not raised bv different ants, and each 
herd or colony belongs to a peculiar tribe 
of ants, which does not suffer other tribes 
ef the same species to come and invade 
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their property; and if any dares to do it, 
a war often ensues. liie«e wonderful 
fiicts are not the roost astonishing among' 
those belonging to the natural history of 
the ants ; a genus of insects which has 
claimed my most constant attention, and 
which I hope to illustrate shortly by de- 
scribing the American species thereof; 
their policy exceeds that of many human 
societies! 

All the species of the ^us Aphit haye 
many enemies, such as birds, reptiles, and 
the larra of several species of the genera 
SyrphuM, HemerobitUj &c. which j/estroy 
them sometimes by Uiousands, else they 
would often propagate to an incredible ex- 
tent ; 3?et they are very hurtful to many 
plants, which they disease, reduce to in- 
anition, and sometimes kill, by depriring 
them of their sap or juice. When they 
attack garden plants, they may be de- 
stroyed by rubbing a wet feather on those 
plants, they are easily detached and kill- 
ed by it ; Uiey may also be easily killed 
by the smoke of tobacco or brimstone. 

About 60 European species are known. 
J haye detected already 36 species in 
the United States, where I suspect that 
many hundreds exist. I shall proceed to 
enumerate those observed last year in the 
state of New-York, mostly near Fishkill, 
and conclude by a synoptical division of 
the species already obsenred. 

13. ApkUrofo-nuvoeoUfu, Bodyoboyal 
oblong, green, brown or blackish, with 
two pale stripes on the back ; antens near- 
ly as long as the body and brownish, ap- 
pendages very short, legs black at the 
base and tip, white in the middle ; wings, 
with a brown spot in the males. The 
young ones are g^reen, the old ones are 
blac^sh. 

14. Aphit aplepha. Body oboyal, pale 
green, with two rows of bristles on the 
sides of the back, eyes black, antens ru- 
fous as long as the body, legs rufous, ap- 
pendages longer than Uie vent, which is 
acute. This species is found on many gar- 
den roses, the specific name means dtjuble 
ciHated. 

15. Aphiirhodrya*, Body oboyal ob- 
long, pale green, antens two-thirds of the 
lex^th of the body, brown as well as the 
legs, appendages short-^On many wild 
roses, which the specific name indicates. 

16. ApkUvUmrmtm'opuha. Bodyob- 
oyal, slate colour, antens black, white at 
the base, very short, only one-fourth of the 
body^s length, appendages black and very 
short, yent black, legs black, white at the 
base. The young ones are of a g^reenish 
gray. This species feeds on the leaves in- 
stead c^ the stems ; at usoalwithiDostof 



the species, it deforms the letyet and rolLr 
them over its nest. 

17. Aphit vilmnwrn'-acerifolkan. Body 
oboval, olivaceous brown, head blacK 
trunc^ed, antens two-thii^ of body^s 
length brown, black at the top, as well as 
the legs, appendages shorter than the vent, 
which is acute. The young ones are oli-* 
yaceous rufous; the males are entirely 
blackish or black, with a black oblong 
spot on the wings. This species is raised 
by tbeybnmca melanogttrter^ or the black 
belly ant with red breast, bead and feet, 
and it is upon it that I have observed many 
of the facts noticed in the introduction. 

18. Aphit crai€gu9-<occinea. Body ob- 
oval, pale g^reen, with two dark stripes on 
the back of a brownish g^reen; antens 
green half of body'k lengfth, appendages 
veiy short, vent acute. Feeds on the 
leaves of the crategut cocdnea. 

19. Aphit comut'ttricta. Body oboval, 
black, head squared truncated; antens 
two-thirds of body^s leng^ with a white 
base, leg^ white at the top, appendages 
very short, vent neariy acute. The mades 
have the wings double the body's length, 
with a large black oblong spot under- 
neath. Covering the branches (rarely the 
leaves) of the comut tlrida. 

20. Aphit papuhu-^randidentata. Body 
oboval obtuse, reddish black, head trunca- 
ted, back annulated, antens one-third of 
body's length, appendages obtuse, ex- 
ceedingly diort, vent obtuse. Male with 
many oblong blackish spots on the wings. 
This species is found on a very high 
tree, and often on the upper leaves and 
branches. Leng^ one line. It is re- 
markable by the many si^ts on the wings 
of the male, while most of the species 
have only one large spot on the lower side 
of each wing, and a few species^ have un- 
spotted wings. 

21. Aphit poptthu4repida. Body ob- 
oval, pale g^reen, with two dark or brown 
stripes on the back, which is annulated, 
head truncated, antens whitish two-thirds 
of body's length, feet whitish, appenda- 
TOs elongated, as long as the vent, which 
Is acute. I have not seen the male of this 
species. 

22. Aphit jacobea4}aItamita. Body ob- 
oval oblong, very slightly annulated, en- 
tirely of a shining bronze colour ; antens 
as long as the body, not shininr, with some 
brown rings ; legs with black knees and 
articulations ; appendages black,stifr, long- 
er th*an the vent, which is acute appendi- 
culated. A very fine species of a metal- 
lic brass colour, the young ones are more 
oblong, darker, more annulated ; the old 
ones aare of a light or pale colour, nearly 
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•btuse behind, and smooth or scarcely an- 
nulatod, 

23. ApfUi orender. Body oblongs, of a 
brownish or dark bronze colour; head 
truncated ; aniens brown, as long as the 
body, legs brown; appendages longer 
than the vent, which is appendiculated ; 
males with unspotted wings. Found on 
several species of cuter on the highlands, 
particulaJy the atUrtimplex ; the specific 
name means moimiom-iw^f. 

24. AphiM erigeron^Hrigonan. Body 
•boval oblong, reddish ; antens as long as 
the body, blackish as well as the legfs ; ap- 
pendages longer than the vent which is 
mucronute. In the old ones the body be- 
comes flattened, of a reddish brown, and 
the appendage of the vent becomes longer. 

25. AphiigUbbom, Body oboval, red- 
dish fulvous, head truncated, thorax yel- 
lowish and gibbous, abdomen acute slight- 
ly annulated ; antens longer than the body, 
brown, base gray ; legs gray, knees and 
feet black; appoodagcs brown, longer 
than the vent, which is appendiculated ; 
males with unspotted wings. Found near 
Newburgh, on several species of tolida^y 
particultu^y the S. odoroy S. cUtimma^ fie. 

26. ApiUs xoHlheHs. Body oblong cu- 
neate, of a dark brown bronze colour, 
head truncated, abdomen slightly annula- 
ted ; antens as long as the body, blackish 
as well as the legs ; vent acute, append- 
ages elongated erect: males blackish, 
with a lin^ yellowish spot on the wings. 
?7oticed on tne iolidago nemoralU ; size 
very unequal, from half a line to two 
lines long : the specific name means yel- 
low spotted. 

27. Aphig annuHpes. Body oboval, red- 
dish brown, head truncated ; antens two- 
thirds of body's length ; legs with pale 
rings; vent obtuse, appendages very short 
divergent. Observed in September near 
Oysterbay, Long-Island, on the Hieraeium 
groncm and H. paniculaium^ length one 
line. 

28. Aphuhierackun'pamculaHtm, Body 
oblong, of a shining reddish brown, abdo- 
men a littfte curved or depressed above, 
and annulated; Antens as long as the 
body, whitisli at the base as well as the 
legs; vent acute, appendages elonga- 
ted horizontal: male with vertical ap- 
pendages, mucronute vent, and wings with 
a greenish brown spot Found on the 
Ateracitnii /xmtcu/aftim only, in October, 
neaf Flatbusb, Long-Island, a very singu- 
lar species, the hind part of the body is 
raised ; the males are much laiger than 
the feznales. 

29. ApfUs vevhena-hoitata. Body pale 
green annulated oboval ; antev 98 ^oog 

Vol, m.— No. i% 3 



as the body, head truncated, appendagel 
short Length of the body one line, vent 
mutic. 

30. Apkii polamna-gr€n>eoleM, Body 
black oblong oboval slightly annulated ; 
antens as long as the body, base and top 
g^y ; legs with the base and a ring in the 
middle gray : appendages longer than the 
vent, which is acute ; males with a brown- 
ish spot on the wings. Found near New- 
burgh, in June, on the leaves and fiowen 
of &e poktmtia grayeolent or cUome </o- 
decandra L. where it is singular that they 
should be raised, since the vicidity of this 
plant must be some impedpicnt: leng^ 
of the body one line. 

31. Aphis arabii-mollit. Body oboval 
oblong glaucous green, a row of black 
dots on each side ; antens brown nearly 
as long as the body, appendages short, 
vent acute. A small species, less than 
one line in length. 

32. Apkis polygala-^enegtu Body ob« 
oval brown ; antens longer than the body, 
with pale rings, as well as the legs ; ap- 
pendages short, vent nearly obtuse. No- 
ticed in June ; length about one line. 

33. Aphit ircuiica-fu^fnu* Body ellip^ 
tic, pale greenish, covered with a white, 
dust, a blackish spot on each side ; head 
narrow truncated; antens half body's 
length, blackish as well as the legs ; vent 
acute, appendages short, dentiform. Found 
io gardens, sometimes also on the bnurica^ 

34. Aphis erigeron-canadense. Body 
oboval green ; antens brown, shorter than 
the body ; appendages brown, elongated 
one third of total length, oviduct elonga- 
ted. The body is about one line long, the 
oviduct appears as a third appendage. 
Found on Long-Island. 

35. AphU (mbrogia. Body oboval, yel- 
low, acute behind ; head tmncated ; an- 
tens half the length of the body, a little 
brownish, feet tipped with brownish ; ap- 
pendages brown c^ngated upright: very 
small, body only half a line long. Found 
on Long-Island on several species of the 
genus ambrotia : they are raised and bred 
by a new species of ants, which I have 
called formica fcuciata, 

36. Aphis €Uxtroides. Body oboval red- 
ish, obtuse behind, antens veiy short, feet 
brown, appendages obtuse wart shaped* 
The smallest species observed, scarcely 
one-fourth of a line long, having much thie 
appearance of an acants; found also on 
Long-Island on the dUepUum virginicitm^ 
(lepidhtm virginic%mi L.) raised likewise 
by the /hrmica fasciatay which is it^lf 
rather a small ant 

Whenever a genus becomes extensive 
in speci<i| it 19 necessary \fi diyide it 1^ 
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tub-genera and sections, in cmler to reach 
witb a gfreatcr deorree of facility the know- 
ledpfe of the species which it contains. I 
shall therefore propose the following tem- 
porary divisions among the American spe- 
cies already detected. 

I. Division. Antensbent. 

1. Sub-genus. Cktdoxtu, Body flattened, 

no appendages, antens club-shaped. 
Sp. 12. 

2. Sub-genus. Loxerates. Body thick, 

with appendages, antens not club- 
shaped. 

1. Section. Body annulated. Sp. 1. 

2. Section. Body not annulated. Sp. 2. 

IT. Division. Antens not bent 

3. Sub-genus. Dacfyftohu. Body or back 

annulated. 

1. Section. Antens shorter than the 

body. Sp. 20, 21. 

2. ^Section. Antens as long as the body. 

Sp. 22, 26, 28, 29, 30. 

3. Section. Antens longer than the 

body. Bp. 25. 

4. Sub-genus. Adactymu. Body not an- 

nukted. 

1. Section. No appendages. Sp. 3. 

2. Section. Usual appendages, antens 

shorter than the body. Sp. 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 27, 33, 
34, 35, 36. 

3. Section. Usual appendages, antens 

as long as the body. Sp. 10, 13, 
14, 23, 24, 31. 

4. Section. Usual appendages, antens 

longer than the body. Sp.2,11,23. 

J&emoir on the CryMUixaHon of Snow ; 
read before ike Lyceum ofJ^atural His- 
tory, Mw- YoHe, .4pril Stk, 1817. By 
P. S. Toumtend, Ji. D. 

The doctrines of crystallization have 
long received the attention of chemical 
philosophers. . Of late years, the elucida- 
tions of the Abbd Haily, on this subject, 
have far outstripped the labours of others ; 
and his discoveries, going to establish the 
identity of chemical laws and mathemati- 
cal demonstration, have given a peculiar 
grandeur to this part of analytical philo- 
^obpy, and loft little else to be done by 
those who follow him. Crystallography, 
however, where it applies to the evanes- 
cent forms of watery concretions, has )iot 
been much attended to. The observance 
of these forms, and the delineation of the 
varieties they assumed, was all that seemed 
necessary: for the component parts of 
.water wore well known, and whatever 



shape it might asstune on crystallization , 
did not seem to have, as in salt and other 
substances, any particular relation to ita 
chemical constitution. The practical uti- 
lity of such investigation, therefore, was, 
in regard to water, no longer thought of, 
while its modes of congelation were from 
time to time expatiated upon, rather with 
the air of speculative relaxation than se- 
vere discrimination. Much, however, has 
even in this way been accumulated ; and 
though much may remain to be known, 
I believe, in what 1 have to offer there 
will be found little if any originality. 

Water, undeigoing congelation in the 
heavens, and falling upon the earth, ex- 
hibits itself in the form either of enow or 
hail ; that congealing upon the surfiMse of 
of the earth is termed ice, '* Hail is of 
the same nature as ice : snow is of the 
same* nature as white frost That snow- 
may be fdrrmed, it is necessary that the 
aqueous particles diffused through the air- 
should congeal before they have united 
into gross drops.*'* The causes produc- 
ing solidification in bodies, may sometimes 
so operate, that the masses concreting^ 
shall assume certain regular and system- 
atic figures. These, in chemistry, are * 
termed crystals. In water, crystalliza- 
tion is ascribable only to absti^ction of 
ccJoric ; but in other substances it is ef- 
fected also by evaporation. The cryHaie 
cf cnoir, particularly, are distinguished* 
from all others in another respect; viz. 
they consist of little, thin, smooth, and 
narrow bars of transparent ice, so dis- 
posed that they fonn planular or flattened 
hexagonal sUIUb, or stars, rither than so- 
lid masses of a cuboidal or pyramidal con- 
figuration. These stellae, or stars, though 
of sufficient magnitude for occular in- 
spection, are, however, of rare occur- 
rence, *' the flocculi being ordinarily of 
irregular and unequal figure. "f Ilenoe 
they have been remark^ upon by very 
few. Wlien they do occur, therefore, 
they should be noted. I had the satisfac- 
tion of witnessing these beautiful and sin- 
gular configurations on Saturday after- 
no(»i, the 1st of Mardi, 1817; and again 
a few days after that. The weather on 
the day that I first discovered them, was 
cloudy, with the wind at S. W. but so 
moderate as not to be perceptible. The 
temperature of the air was about 30^ or 
31^. These fimns were assumed when 
the snow fell very gently, and in* such 

* M. De RaU«. Vide Art. Neire, Eucyclo- 
pedie des Sciences et des Arts. Paris. 1774. 
fol. 

t Vide Art Ncigp, Enrydop. des Arts et des 
8cieAccs. 
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small quantitieft that ii was hardly noticed. 
The radii of the stars were all of equal 
leo^, direi^ned in the same plane, and 
at exact angles of 60^, the length of each 
radius ahout the l-7th of an inch. When 
the snow fell in quantities), these forms 
were no longer risible, and it appeared, as 
usual, in floecah of minnte needles irregu- 
larly associated. The state of the atmos- 
phere on both the days when I observ- 
ed these ciystak was not materially dif- 
ferent 

By referring to the article Neige, in 
the French Encyclopedia,* I fooDbd this 
subiect there treated at large by Mons. 
De Ratte,f the author of that article. 
The rarieties spoken of by M. De Ratte, 
are found most beautifully and minutely 
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delineated in tlie same work, as copied 
froox the Miscellanea Berolincnsia, v^. 
vi. and amount to seventeen. The basis 
of the crystal in these stellao remains 
the same in each, viz. aplanular, hex- 
angular star ; and the varieties they ex- 
hibit seem rather to have the appearance 
of extrinsic decoration than any radical 
mutation. The modifications refer either 
to the radii or tlie centre* The follow^ 
ing are those which came under oiyno- 
tice on the days above mentioned. They 
all seem to differ more or less from those 
delineated in the French Encyclopedia, 
except the firit and second ; bnt could I 
have inspected them by the microscope, 
it is probable I should have found a more 
general analogy. 
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p. S. T. del A. AntUrsan, taify. 

Crystals enlarged 1 i from nature. 



1st. The crystal here is a simple bexan- 
gtiiar star — ^the radii p'ain little needles 
of equal length and breadth, and the 
centre finrmed simply by their conver- 
gence—the angle of convergence iii 
this as well as in all the succeeding, 
and in those given by M. De Batte, 
being uniformly at 60 degrees. 

td. The radii and centre are both to ex- 
panded as to resemble the petals and 
disk of a compound dower. Seen also 
in Feb. 1818, by the Rev. Mr. Schaef- 
fcr, of New- York. 

3d. The same as the first, i e. a simple 
star, diflbring from it only in havmg 
the extremities of the radii bifurcated, 
these bifarcations being at angles of 60^ 
to the parent radius, and about l-4th 
the length of that radius. 

4tfa. The ends of the radii are, in this 

* Vid« Encyc. des Arts et des Sciences.— 
Folio, printed at Paris, 1774. (des planches 
Physiqiiefl.) 

f Perpetoal Secretanr of the Royal Society 
«f Sdepces of Montp^faer. 



variety, forked into three pron^, which 
are of the same length, and diverge as 
in the last, at angles of 60^. Proceed- 
ing from the centre of the star, and be- 
tween every two radii, arc petals of half 
the length of the radii. 

5th. The radii three-pronged as before, 
and after the same manner — pinnated 
about midway, towards the centre of the 
star, tlie pinnse or collateral branches 
being of equal length, and in the pro- 
portion to die main radius of about one 
to eight. Seen also by Mr. Schaeffer. 

6th. A simple star, except a circular flat 
knob on the extremity of each radius — 
the diameter of this knob about th^ 
l-16thof aninch. 

7th. Like the last, except that the radii 
convei^e also on a central knob, whose 
diameter appeared double that of the 
circumferal knobs. 

8th. The centre an equilateral hexagonal 
plane; with a succession of similar hex- 
agonal figures drawn upon it, «ne within 
the other. The radii proceed from each 
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anfirle of tbe |:^ane, and are about equal 
in len^ to its diameter, t. e, about Jthe 
l-7th of an inch; hence this star was 
lai^r than the rest, thoug^h the radii re- 
main of tbe same leni^th in alL Each 
radius is supplied with pinnsB, which 
branchofffromnearthe place of insertion 
of the radius. These pinnos amount to 
four or five on each side, and gradually 
decrease in lengfth towards the extre- 
mity of the radius, towards which also 
they all incline by ang^les of 60 degrees, 
the lon^^ pair of pinnae being nearly 
of equ^ length with the radius. 
It will be remembered that all these 
modifications are upon the same plane, and 
that the radii are constantly six in number. 
This peculiar, extraordinary, and beau- 
liful species of crystallization, as I have be- 
fore remarked, hasbeen noticed butby very 
few. Muschenbroeck saw two sorts only, 
viz. the six-petalM-flowcr, and stars with 
little branches on each ray. M. Cassini 
saw, in 1692, the last kind mentioned by 
Muschenbroeck, with this modification, 
viz. the collateral branches had leaves 
branching from them. Erasmus Bartho- 
lin! assures us that he has seen pentagonal 
stars ; and that some have even seen oc- 
tangular. But Dr. Grew* asserts, tliat 
when they do deviate from the hexangular 
it is always into the dodecangular forma- 
tion. 

One solitarY author, Beckman, declares 
that he saw mveous crystallizations in the 
form of hexangular pillars, that tliey oc- 
i?urred at Frankfort, upon the Oder, in 
]667.f The analysis of these columns 
would present a deposition of so many 
hexagonal lamina?, so that the tendency to 
liexangular crystallisation is apparent here 
too. 

CAUSES. 

How snow should take on this beautiful 
stellated crystallization, and by what ope- 
ration tbe various modifications of these 
fetars are produced is not yet ascertained, 
drew, however, has endeavoured to clear 
lip tlMs matter by comparing the crystals 
of snow with those of other substances, 
lie has not particularized any modification 
excepting that wherein the radii of the 
Ftars are pinnated with collateral branches 
<Uverging a^ acute angles. The following 
sure hu own words: ♦* Nitre crystallizes in 
the same slender spiculae. Salt of harts- 
horn, sal ammoniac, and some other vo- 
latile salts, besides their main and longer 
shoots, have other shoots branched out 

* Vid. Trani. of Royal Soc. Lon. No. 1«, by 
Pr. Nehemiah Grew. 

t Vid. XraBf. of Boyal Soc. Lob. He called 
4t Nil Cotavaari^. 



from them ; resembling, as those tbe main, 
so these the collateral points of snow. But 
the icicles of urine are still more near : 
for in the salt of hartshorn, although the 
collateral shoots stand at acute angles with 
the main, yet not by pairs at equal height ; 
and in sal ammoniac although they stand 
diametrically opposite or at equal height, 
yet withal at right not acute angles. 
Whereas in the icicles of urine they stand 
at equal height and at acute angles both ; 
in both like those of snow.*" And it is ob- 
servable that the configuration of feathers 
is likewise tlie same : the reason whereof," 
he q^iaintly remarks, " is because fowls 
having no organs fbr the evacuation of 
urine" (an egregious error by the by,) "tbe 
urinous parts of tlie blood are evacuated 
by the habit or skin, where thev produce 
and nourish feathers," From aU this rea- 
soning he concludes, that the apiritmiM and 
oqueotM particles of the drops of rain, de- 
scending into a colder region of the at- 
mosphere, are apprehended in their de- 
scent by tliose of a nilt-o^urinou*^ but 
chiefly ttritwu9 nature. The whole mass 
then congeals into these little starry ciys- 
tals, wliich are variously modified as they 
meet with gales of warmer air, or impinge 
and rub against each other. By these 
means, says he, " some are a little thawed^ 
blunted, rrosted, clumpered; others bro- 
ken ; but the most hanked and clung in 
several parcels together, which we call 
flakes of snow." 

Dr. Clarke too, obseired the stellar 
crystallization of snow, on the 2d of April, 
1300, during his travels in Rus8ia.f "Hie 
thermometer of Celsius stood at S^ 
below the freezing point, (i. e. 27**, Fah- 
renheit). The crvstals were all precisely 
alike, viz. of the shape of little toheeU^ of 
about the diameter of a pea, each having 
six spokes or radii. " This appearance 
continued," he remarks, " during three 
hours, in which time no other snow feU." 
He also states that the weather was calm ;^ 
" the snow falling gently upon us as we 
drove along the streets"! [St Peters- 
burgh]. 

So also Grew. *< He who wishes to 
learn the nature of Snow," says Grew, 
" should observe it when it is thin, calm and 
still," The same is confirmed by Monge, 
President of the late French Institute, 
who has likewise noticed this beautiful 
phenomencm. Dr. Black too, corrobo- 

* See figures 6 and 8. 

t Vol. i. p. 6. 

X Vague notices of oiveout ctystab have oc^ 
cassionaily appeared in oar newspapen ; bui4 
canaoi discover any accoratwdeicnplitn of (h^n 
la i)ie9t at^rcef « 
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rates ttkis fact, and remarks 

weather should also be " very cold.''*^|*^^er he adds, the drops of rain from thun- 

obsSSr- der clouds 



We hence perceive, that the 
vations of Grew, Black, Clarke and 
Mon^^j as well as my own, all tend to 
the conclusion, that these crystals are 
more frequent and more regularly formed, 
when the atmosphere is in a state of quies- 
cence—a conclusion which ndght have 
been readily anticipated, when we call to 
oar recolleption that a state of quiescence 
is considered essential to the ci^stalliza- 
tion of all other substances. 

But Maoquart informs us, that niveous 
crystals are observed at Moscow, *< when 
it snows violenUy and the atmosphere is 
not too dry !"t 

Dr. Black declares that they are pure 
icy amcretiont. That they are oftener 
formed in the cloads than upon the earth, 
Dr. Black very rationally supposes to be 
owing to the 4wer obstacles which exist 
there to oppose the peculiar crystallic 
disposition of water. He thinks too, po- 
larity has something^ to do with it He 
does not believe that an admixture of 
saline or other particles is necessary to 
their formation, this being disproved on 
experiment; for the water of these crys- 
tals is purer than any other natural waUr, 
And hence he calls it a property of pure 
water. 

Beccariasupposes^ the crystals of snow 
as well ts the drops of rain attributable to 
electrical agency. In snow it acts with 
Jess energy than in hail, hence, says he, 



that the the diifcrence of density. In like man- 

' rain 
are larger than those from 



others. 

In the opinion of M. De Ratte, tlie 
agents to which these extraordinary phe- 
nomena are ascribable, are the following : 
" the degree of cold, its mildness or its 
rapid accumulation, (sa lenteur ou son 
accroissement rapide,} the direction and 
violence of the wind, the part of the at- 
mosphere from whence the snow falls, and 
the varumskindsi^exhalaHoninin^Ud with 
the congealing tiwter.*'* The agency o ' 
any extraneous matters, whether salino 
or other exhalations, in the formation of 
these cr3r8tals, as suggested by this author 
and Dr. Grew, must be doubted, after 
what has just been stated fW>m Dr. Black. 
Monsieur De Ratte is, no doubt, right in 
supposing the crystallisation of snow to 
be more or less influenced by the rest of 
th^e agents ; but in regard to the im- 
mediate cause of their production, at loith 
all the other reauttt of the minuU (^ffinitien 
qfmatter^^ it is impossible perhaps ever to 
arrive at the truth. And it is as yet 
doubtful, whether philosophers have ^ven 
approximated to this point. For without 
recurring to the less supposed influences, 
or taking any notice of Caloric^ as con- 
nected with the explanation of this sub- 
ject, we see the question still asked, whe« 
ther or no, these phenomena are to be 
ranked in tiie gfreat class of Ctaltamc or 
JiagneOc agency, P. S, T. 



Art. 2. Remarke on AntiquUiet, ArtSy and LeUere^ during an Excursion in Ralyy in 
the years 1802 and 1803. By Joseph Form/thy Esq. Boston, 1818. Wells and 
Lilly, 8vo. pp. 443» 



INNUMERABLE are the books that 
have been publislied on Italy, but none, 
we conceive, more admirably calculated to 
impress just and lively conceptions of its 
nresent state, than the volume before us. 
Deeply imbued with the ancient and mo> 
dem literature of a region interesting not 
merely to the scholar, but to the man of 
taste, and the lover of nature, Mr. For- 

* See his Chemistry. 

1 " When it snows violently and (he atmos- 
phere is not too dry, the air is observed at Moscow 
to be loaded with beautiful crystallizations re- 
rularly flattened and as thin as a leaf of paper. 
They consist of a union of fibres which shoot 
ih>m the same centre to form six principal rays. 
and these rays divide themsehes into small 
blades extremely brilliant." Maoquart. — See 
^Uvan*s View of Nature. 

1 Dr. Hutton*8 Philosophical and Ma^bema^- 
C91 Dictionary. Art. Snow.— Vol. i». 



syth united with his distinguished attain- 
ments as a man of letters, a soundness of 
judgment, keenness ofperception, and ge- 
neral capaciousness of intellect that fitted 
him peculiaiiy for the survey of a coun- 
try upon which so much has been said 
and written, and so little to the purpose. 
To be sure, there is Mr. Eustace, whose 
fine taste and classical enthusiasm have 
supplied us with many and glowing pic- 
ttires of the remains of ancient art and 
magnificence that are scattered over the 
surface of Italy. His descriptions of th^ 
scenery and cumate, too, of that enchant- 

* Encydop. des Arts et des Sciences— art 
Neire. 

i Vid. System of Chemistry by that truly b- 
eica] and accomplished wnter Jno. Murray. 
Esq. of Edinbuxgh| vo). i. Ar^. A^a^on ': ^ 
nttrodncttoft' 
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ing* land, can scarcely be surpassed in the 
richness and, we believe, truth of their 
coloaring. His <^)servations on paintings, 
statues, cameos, kc. may also be read with 
interest, nor are we at all inclined to qnar- 
reH with the vehemency of bis invectire 
against the late masters of Italy ; neither 
is our spleen raoved against bun because 
he was a cathc^, and, of course, an ex- 
treme admirer of the Pope and his cardi- 
nals, and a well-wisher to the order of 
things that subsisted in that best of all 
possible times, the period immediately 
preceding the Reformation — an event 
whicli we had always been accustomed to- 
regard,— erroi.«.ously, no doubt, — as the 
triumph of true religion, but which the 
Ileverend Mr. Eustace has taken espe- 
cial ca^ie to leave us no excuse for longer 
contemplating as such, by informing us 
that it ^rang *' from consciousness of 
power on one side, and the rage of imioea- 
fion on the othery**----^ very luminous ami 
satisfactory explanation, and one which 
we take the liberty of recommending, as 
a model of brief and oracular exposition, 
to the supporters of the true Faith, when- 
ever they are so unfortunate as to become 
entangled in controversy with Protestant 
prejudice and bifotn^. Again, we say, it 
is not because IVf r. Eustace looked upon 
fbe French Revolntion as the alpha and 
omt^ of human crime and misery, or 
because he was a staunch adherent of the 
liomish Church, that we object to his lu- 
cubrations on a country where that Revo- 
lution has left some of its deepest scars— 
and where that Church is so maternally 
attentive to the mritual welfare of her 
children, that all ner ingenuity seems to 
be directed to the leaving them as little 
else to think about, as she well can. All 
this we conceive, is very beautiful,— only 
i:atherlato in the day, and not altogether 
adapted to the darimess of the present 
age, which in spite of the benevolent re- 
monstrances of Mr. Eustace, and writers 
of that jremtf, appears determined to jwr- 
sist in its own crude notions, and to reject, 
as something partaking of the ridiculous, 
all his pathetic dissertations and panegy- 
rics upon the divine origin, humbleness 
and sanctity of the only saving faith. — ^No, 
it is for reasons substantiaJly different 
from objections of a relig^us nature, that 
we rank Mr. Eustace, as a writer and 
observer, in a veiy inferior rank to 
that whidi we would assign to the un- 
prejudiced and eloquent author of the 
** Hemarke,^^ &c. a book which every 
person intending to visit Italy, should pre- 
viously peruse— -we can assure &em it is 
no undeligfatftf task— «nd deposit in their 



malle da voyage^ ready to be consulted 
among (he scenes it so pictorially de- 
scribe. — ^It is the prejudice— the blind 
prejudice— that pervades the pages of 
Mr. Eustace — his ueiermination to lift up 
the Italians — the modem Italians — above 
all other nations — ^the unbounded venera- 
tion for antiquity that makes him regard 
with a complacency truly amusing and 
edifying acts, which, had tiiey occuired in 
modem times, he would, and veiy proper- 
ly, have l^randed with reprobation — his 
absurd endeavours to underrate the value, 
of French literature, and to place the fee- 
ble triflers of Naples above Voltaibe, 
Montesquieu, and BurroN — together 
with the affectation of archaiological sen- 
sibility which frequeutly assumes the ap- 
pearance of a desire Ip impose hioiself up- 
on you for an ancient Roman, and which 
in one instance, he does not hesitate to 
say, made him pass by, without visiting, a 
spot (among the mountains in the vicinity 
of Verona) inhabited by a very sin^lar 
race of people, totaUy distinct from the ge- 
neral populationof Italy, and supposed to be 
descended from the remains of the Cimbri 
and Teutones, defeated in this neighbour- 
hood by Marius; — these constitute some 
of the grounds on which we would take • 
our stand against Mr. Eustace as an Ita* 
lian traveller : — the general aim and de- 
sire evinced in his volumes, and not sel- 
dom with considerable ostentation, seems 
to be, the holding forth the Romans, and 
pretty universally the Italians as the only 
people desernng the name of a civilized 
nation, or whose history and monuments 
ought to excite our curiosity and admira- 
tion. Now, we think that there were many 
features in the Roman character worthy 
only of unequivocal abhorrence :— sprung 
from a race of robbers, the Romans appear 
always, more or less, to have retained the 
undoubted tokens of their descent; — their 
arts — their literature — ^were borrowed 
tastes— but for war and rapine they were 
cursed with an innate and almost savage 
predilection ;^-ambition in its simplest^- 
grossesi — form, was the true passion of 
thb unrefined and crael people—the mere 
extension of their dominion furnished the 
single impulse by which they were actua- 
ted in all their forei^ enterprises ;— 4iot 
that they were a marbal,but that they were 
only a martial, people is it that we would 
point out the Romans as the very worst 
model for a nation to mould its manners 
and habits alter ; — ^the Greeks were am- 
bitious, but their ambition was not con- 
fined to the object which formed its ex« 
elusive motive with the Romans— havoc, 
fraud, and oppression always followed in 
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the rear of a Roman force, and the hjods 
that rabnrittod to their anna became the 
victimB of their tyranny ;— 4be expeditioBs 
of the Greeks, most frequently justified by 
the a|freasions Of their enemiea, gpenerally 
amehMUted the condition of the people 
against whom they were directed, and by 
the intit)diiction of tiie nsefol and elegant 
arts, more than ooonterbalanced the tem- 
porary erils nnayoidably attendant on war. 
In their least civilized state, the Gre^s 
hare always appeared to us a more lofty — 
generoQs-aottled — and in many points, 
a mora refined-*people than the Romans 
In the proudest periods of tiie RepnUic. 
Ereiy success of the Romans was a curse 
—every conquest of the Greeks a blessing 
—to mankind. With the praise to whioh 
the primitive purity of theu* manners, and 
the intensity of their patriotism, unques- 
tionably entitle them, we cordially agree, 
and unite with Mr. Eustace in his admira- 
tion oi their HUraHy and the mighty and 
majestic roonumentB of their former power 
and magnificence ; — but here we stop ; — 
we are not prepared with bins to worship 
the purple either of the Csesan or the 
Popes— we cannot forget that the gnihy 
greatness of Rome was founded in the*sub- 
jection and plunder of the world— that 
ber eagles were the uniform harbingers of 
bkMd and destruction— that fraud and as- 
•assinatien were the steps by which she 
mounted to glory— and mat the triumphs 
of her arras irapiBded, in an incalculable 
degree, the improvement and civiliaation 
of the human race. The countrymen of 
Washington should ever remember that 
the bases of true greatneas are laid in the 
arts of peace, and that more real gkny is 
derived from the noiseless labours of civil 
wisdom, than from all the folse and glit- 
tering pageantry of military or imperial 

Too long has Mr. Eustace detained us 
Irom the interesting and, indeed, deligbt- 
fbl volume which we are solicitous to in- 
tit)diice to the notice of our readers; Ne- 
ver perhaps, has Italy been sketched with 
so elegant, vigorous, and roasteriy a pen- 
cil;— 4iever have the vestiges of anoieat 
grandeur, or the labours of modem genius 
sttd taste, been so clearly and vividly de- 
lineated as in the pages of Mr. Forsyth — 
yet it must not be siqpposed that the tal- 
ents of the author are simply those of an 
archaiok)gist, or that he carried with him 
to Italy a mind intent only upon the beau- 
tiful, but inanimate, objects of art ;— his 
intellect was too extensive in its grasp— 
hk powers of obserration were too various 
and independent — to be confined to the 
. analysis of buildings, and statues, and 



pictures ; — these, as we have said, be de- 
scribes—and his remarks upon subjects 
that had exhausted the eulogistic or de- 
preciating talenti of his predecessors, 
have an animation and originality that 
must excite the surprise of all who reflect 
upon die difficulty of saying an^ thing at 
once tme and novel upon topics which 
have been the themes or discussion for so 
many centuries ;— but it would be doing 
thb eloquent writer a great injustice to 
suppose that he travelled mereiy as a con- 
noisseur— that he was so steeped in mrM, 
as to pass through a country like Italy 
without bestowing a thought upon any 
object that did not make an immediate ap- 
peal to his taste or imagination,-*-that the 
character, the manners, the pursuits, and 
pditioal condition of her improving, 
though still degraded population, should 
not call forth any observations from a 
writer so eminently and variously gifted, 
would be a just cause of surprise, imd to 
be accounted for onljr on the score of in- 
dolence, or bv supposing him to have en- 
joyed too little leisure or opportunity for 
the exercise of other powers than tho^e 
possessed by ordinary travellers. But if 
Mr. Forsyth wert deficient in afibrding us 
information respecting the important and 
primaiT objects of enquiry to which we 
have aUuded, he could not plead the want 
either of time or opportunity as a sufficient 
excuse for his sins of omission :— a resi- 
dence in Italy of two entire years woulil 
enable an acute and active mmd (and tho 
mind of Mr. Forsyth was active and acute 
in the highest degree) to collect and com- 
bine tog^her a mass of usefel and instruc- 
tive intelligence on the actual condition 
of the people— he had, besides, aooess to 
the highest and best informed society of 
the country, and 'as fiir as we can gather 
from his own unostentatious language, the 
esteem in which he was generally held 
afibrded him eveiy desirabfe means of ob' 
taining, vwa toce, information upon erery 
topic which conversation was capable of 
elucidating — and now having steted to 
our readers what they Itave a right to ex- 
pect from Mr. Forsyth, it seems but fair 
to inform them he has availed himself to 
the utmobt of all his advantages, and giv- 
en us a book upon one of the most inter- 
esting regions of Europe, superior in near- 
ly every respect to the works that have 
hitherto fallen in our way. His style is 
original in a very eminoit de gree brief, 
vigorous, and animated— nothing of the 
set air of regular composition about it- 
no laborious efibrt at efiect; — but in 
every page you meet with those unsought 
graces of diction which captivate the at- 
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tention, wfaeo tiie studied beauties of fine 
writing would fail altogether of produciiig 
the slightest impression. It is not art^ 
but its real or apparent absence, that 
lends to Mr. Forsyth's style its chief and 
prominent attractions— it has all the life 
and Firacity of high-toned conversation— 
eveiy object is presented to yon through 
a clear and transparent medium that per- 
mits you to form an idea of its outline and 
essential qualities as correct, nearly, as if 
you actually beheld it; — were we dis- 
posed to raise any objection, we should, 
perhaps, be tempted to say that the com- 
position is too uniformly ambitious and 
brilliant, and maintains an elevation to 
which the minds of readers in general, are 
not alwavs disposed to soar— it maybe, 
that Mr. Forsyth is too constantly splen- 
did—it is possible that he sacrifices a lit- 
tle too much to the desire of dazzling the 
imagination— and that the web of his 
diction would be improved were its rich 
and sparkling materials interwoven with 
threads of a less gorgeous tint ; — we can- 
not be always roving on the mountain- 
tops— we love occasionally to descend into 
the valleys— to repose our wearied limbp, 
and refresh our exhausted faculties, in 
the calm and humble shades of their soli- 
tary retreats ;— Mr. Forsyth was a man of 
unusually comprehensive and origrinal in- 
tellect— iiabitnated to depend upon the 
dictates of his own jud^ent — and rarely 
drawn aside by prejudice or fidse enthu- 
siasm — and this temperament of his mind 
is evinced in almost every subject upon 
which he touches. Seldom is it that he 
leans upon the crutches of another's opi- 
nion,— where he has nothing valuable to 
offer of his own, be is usually silent— and 
the treasures of others are rarely render- 
ed subsidiaiy to a mind wealthy even to 
overflowing in its own resources. — ^This 
intellectual independence, it is admitted, 
makes occasional inroads upon the grace, 
and suavity of the general style—and 
here and there the self-love of the reader 
is a httle revolted by bursts of disdainful 
observation, and the splenetic eruptions 
of a conscious superiority : — but really, 
when we consider how frequently we are 
offended by the unbounded and baseless 
arrogance of modern writers, — with all 
the pride, but none of the pretensions of 
genius— and turn in disheartening retros- 
pect to the quantity of inane and imper- 
tinent trash which is almost diumally dis- 
gorged from the press in every Protean 
shape of instinctive vanity— we do feel 
disposed to exercise a more than common 
patience and lenity towards a writer 
whose extraoAboary clai^ to (mf attei^? 



tioQ may well be pled in apologr for an 
occasional and involuntary acerbity or 
even haughtiness of manner. 

A short biography of the author is pre- 
fixed, from which we shall extract sudi 
passages as we think necessary to let our 
readers into a knowledge of the habits 
and dispositions of Mr. Forsyth. 

Joseph Forsyth was a native of Elgin* 
in the county of Moray, in Scotland. His 
parents were respectable— his father was 
a merehant of kmg and reputable stand- 
ing. Joseph was eariy sent to the gram- 
mar school of Elgin, where his progr^ 
was so rapid that his master pronounced 
him, when only twelve years of age, fit 
for the university. He was aooordingly 
entered at King^s College, Aberdeen, and 
here the superiority of his exercises, and 
the gentleness of his disposition soon won 
the attention of his tutor, Professor Ogilvy. 
*' As he successively passed under the 
care of the professors, he found himself 
the object of their approbation and solicu- 
tude. Betuming every summer to the 
bosom of his family, he devoted his whole 
time to study, and thus laid the foundation 
of that eminent knowledge of the Greek 
and Roman classics, which it was the 
business and chief pleasure of his life af- 
terwards to complete. On concluding 
the four years usually employed in the 
Scotch universities, his parents left to 
himself the choice of a profession, but 
with a secret hope that he would prefer the 
chureh; his natural diffidence, and the 
little prospect he then saw of obtaining 
a patron, determined him on trying to turn 
his classical acquirements to some ac- 
count in that universal mart— London." 
There he entered into an engagement with 
the roaster of a respectable academy in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis — where 
for some time he officiated as assistant — but 
subsequently purehased the establishment 
— ^and for thirteen years conducted it 
'^on his own account with the highest re- 
putation and success. The drudgery and 
irksomeness of this business were too much 
for his strength and spirits. Having a 
tendency to pulmonary complaints, he 
was, during this period, twice reduced by 
them to the brink of .the grave. Seeing 
the impossibility of strug^ing longer with 
such incongruous duties as the care ef his 
health, and the conscienticus superin- 
tendance of the education of nearly an [a] 
hundred boarders, he resigned the chai^ 
and retired to Devonshire in the spring 
of 1801, to recruit his constitution. 

The remainder of the memoir we should 
injure by abbreviation — it embodies tbar 
n^t9 of a relation— a&d fte sacred 
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sofabroth^ forbids its cmtailment 
We give it entire. 

** After restoring his heahh by ^ resi- 
dlenoe of some months in Devonshire, he 
eame, in July, 1801, to Elgin, to visit his 
aged and betored mother, and remained 
«ntil atttumh. Dnnng this mtervalof 
* learned leisnf^,' his mind was anxious- 
ly bent on enjoying the grand object of 
3dl the wishes and hopes of his life—* 
tXnir through Italy. His intimate ao- 
quaintance with the pDets %md historians 
of that classic country, both in its ancient 
and modem state, had already familiariz- 
ed him with every scene, and almost with 
every building it ccmtained. But at this 
period '.an insuperable barrier was inter- 
posed bv Buonaparte : — ^no Briton might 
tread with safety the soil over which he 
bore sway. Thus, in the midst of leisure, 
Tenovated health, and easy circumstances, 
was his aitient imagination left, almost in 
despair, to languish over his &vourite ob- 
ject. It may be easily conceived with 
what rapture he hailed the unexpected 
happiness which the peace of Amiens 
brought to every' heart That event took 
^ace on the 1st October, was known at 
Elgin on the 7th, and Mr. Forsyth was 
already on his journey to London for Italy 
cm the 12th. He was in France at the 
celebratioii of the extraiagant and tu- 
multuous festival that took place in ho- 
nour of that hollow tfeaty. After spend- 
ing a few weeks in Pans, where he bad 
been twice before, he pushed on to the 
land of promise, and arrived at Nice on 
Christmas day, 1801. Here his « Re- 
marks' will best enable those who may 
feel an interest in his progress through life 
to trace it for the two sucoeeding years. 

*^ln consequenceofthc rupture between 
Engkind and France in 1802, and that 
onMl and unjust order of Buonaparte to 
arrest all British subjects travelling in his 
dominions, Mr. Forsyth was seized by 
the police^ at Turin, on the 25th of May, 
1803, while on his return home through 
Switzerland, and with no intention what- 
ever of ei^tedng Fraacei He was car- 
ried to Nftmes, and found his situation 
there as pleasaiit as under restraint it 
could be. There were soon collected 
Irom Italy and the southern provinces of 
France a great many English at this de- 
p6t : and, in this early stage of their con- 
finement, a connderable degree of relaxa- 
tion and indulgence was granted. Feel- 
ing themselves unjustly detained, many 
of the more adventurous made their es- 
cape in di&rent directions; and Mr. 
Fonyth, encouraged by the general prac- 
tice, withdrew to Mar^illes with the in- 
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tention of passing, in an American ^p, 
to Malta wad thence to England. Here, 
however, tibe broker who negotiated tot 
his passage, sold him to the police ; b^ 
whom he was arrested when stepping oii 
board, and cpnveved, under guard, back 
to Nismes. For this venial transgression 
he was visited with a dreadful punish- 
ment. In the depth of a most severe win- 
ter be was marched from one extremity 
of France to the other, (a distance of 60O 
miles,) to that most execrable dungeon, 
Fort de Bitche. His confoiement at first 
was intolerably strict, but, by degrees, 
was softened into something more bear- 
able. His mild and gentle demeanor, th^ 
extent and varitty of his information, and 
his facility in the French language, at 
length procured him the notice and es'> 
teem of the commandant, who afterward^ 
p«Lid him particular attention. He con> 
tinued there two years; but in conse- 
quence of earnest applications to I'le 
French government by some of bis friends 
who had been removed from Bitche t0 
Verdun, he was at last permitted to join 
them,; where he remained five years. 
The dissipati<m and riot, in which tbd 
English prisoners in funeral indulged, 
were so repugnant to his habits and feel- 
ings, that he lived almost in solitude. H6 
was well known by the more regular part 
of his countrymen there, who esteemed 
him for that ftind of intelligepoe he pos- 
sessed, atid for his benevolence to hun- 
dreds of our poor prisoners whose allow^ 
ances scarcely afforded the means of ex- 
istence. At this time his most anxious 
desire, next to the recovery of freedotd, 
was to be permitted to reside in Paris. 
The easy access to the society of leame<t 
Frenchmen, the public institutions, the 
museums, the National Library, and, 
above all, the glorious collection in the 
Louvre, were his exoitementB. After 
many fruitless endeavours, he at last ac- 
complished his wish in the spring of 1811^ 
through the influence of a lady in the 
suite of the king of Holland, then a kind 
of state prisoner at Paris. His permis- 
sion was no sooner g^nted, than he set 
off for the capital, wad found himself es- 
tablished in every respect, except his dar- 
ling object Uberfyf to his heart's content. 
Four months had scarcely elapsed, when 
an order from government was secretly 
issued to send off instantly every English- 
man from Paris to his respective dep6t 

Mr. Forsyth's astonishment and disap* 
pointment were extreme when two gen- 
d'armes drew aside his curtain at four 
o'clock in the morning of the 22d July, 
presented their order, and desired hfo^ lo 
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dress immediately and follow them. He 
waited on two fiiends, members of the Na- 
tioDal Institute, who accompanied him to 
the Minister of Police, an4 who, by way 
of special indulgence, g^ve him two days 
to prepare for his departure, with th6 
choice of Verdun or Valenciennes as 
hi^ future residence- He fixed on the 
latter, and after three years' abode was 
well pleased with tl»e preference which 
he had given it. Here he enjoyed the ad- 
vanta^ of riding into the country, and 
even of living, during the summer months, 
in a cottage several miles from the town. 
These favours seem to have been con- 
ceded from the estimation in which he 
wa^ held by the comman * nt, by whom 
he was appointed one of the five commis- 
sioners who superintended the appropria- 
tion of the allowances given to the mass 
of prisoners by the French govemmeitt, 
and the patriotic fund at Lloyd's. 

"^Mr. Forsyth's fistvourite pursuits dur- 
ing iiifl detention seem to have been the 
classics, Italian poetry, and architecture : 
but the anxiety which he incessantly felt 
to be delivered from restraint, absorbed 
€vcrj other consideration, and prevented 
the application of his mind to any fixed 
subject, or to composition of any kind. 
Htis correspondence at this time shows un- 
wearied applications to his friends at Paris, 
to the goyemment, and even personally to 
the emperor, but without any efiect Nor 
were his friebds in Britain less anxious or 
less zealous in the same good cause ; yet, al- 
tliougfa persons of high rank and inouence 
lent their earnest assistance, no beneficial 
effect resulted from it. Having seen some 
of the ditentu obtain their release in con- 
seq ucnce 4>f appearing before tlie public 
in the character of authors — (Buonaparte 
afiTecting to be considered the patron and 
protector of literature) — Mr. Forsyth was 
induced to prepare tlie notes he had made 
while on his tour in Italj, and puhHsh 
them in Epgland, copies of which were 
forwarded to the leading members of the 
National Institute at Paris, with solicita- 
tions in his favour by some of the most 
sharacters in London. 
t for freedom failed, and 
ing day, ceased to re- 
nmade. He considered 
>t sufficiently worthy of 
er at thery were on the 
t« to aUam a particular 
him than fame itself, 
is whole mind, with his 
ample store of materials, in a period of 
personal satisfaction and self-possession, 
nis work would have displayed his erudi- 
tion and talents ioi a &r more favourable 



" At length the long wished for moment 
of deliverance approached. Tbe^ppear-' 
ance of the allies on the northeastern fron- 
tier of France, in the end of 1813, made- 
it necessary that the f^ghsh dep6ts should 
be removed farther into the interior. 
They were ordered first to Mons, then 
to Orleans, and lastly to Blois. At Or- 
leans, on the 6th April, 1814, Mr. For- 
syth first heard the welcome news of the 
allies having entered Paris oa the 31st 
March. His chains were now broken, 
freedom and home burst upon him with 
all their endearing force, and for two days 
he seems to have been ahnost wild with 
joy. The first ^ndments of recollectioii 
were devoted to his jovmey to Paris; 
there he had the satisfaction of finding 
himself in the midst of the deliverers of. 
Europe, and surroi^nded by the most ex- 
traordinary assemblage of princes, states* 
men, and soldiers, Uiat had ev^ before 
met on one spot. In May he arrived in 
England ; and after an absence of thirteen 
yeare, came to Elgin, in July, to visit his 
only surviving brother, and the friends of 
his earliest days. Fearing to encounter* 
the severity of a northern winter, he re-^ 
turned to London in October, and spent 
that season in a family of a friend in 
Queen square, Bloomsbury, where every 
attention that kij^dness or affection could 
dictate was paid to his comfort His time 
was employed chiefly in the reading-room 
of the British Museum, and in intercourse 
with men of letters. In April, 1815, be 
came down again to Elgin, to establish 
himself with his brother, and take posses- 
sion of his extensive collection of books,, 
from which he had been divorced for the 
last fourteen years. After so long a pri- * 
vation, he seented almost to devour then* 
by the eagerness of Iks enjoyment, and- 
his incessant devotion to them. It was, 
however, evident, that his coBstitntionv- 
originally delicate, had been undermined 
by the harassing confinement which he 
had undecgone, and that the irritation of 
so painful ajcanse of distress to a mind of 
the greatest susceptibility, had fatally in- 
jured the body. His relations ob6erved,r 
particularly in the summer of 1815, a 
weakness ot nerve, and a lassiUide of 
mind that gave them the greatest alum. 
With the view of rousing his spirits^ and 
improving his health, by moderate exer- 
cise and varied scenery, his brother ac- 
companied him in an excursion throegfa? 
the Highlands of InvemeBsahiiB and Ar- . 
gyll to the island of atafia. The grandeur 
and sublimity of the objects whicb pier * 
sent themselves in that tour, and the wob-^ 
ders of Stafia, delighted and interestedhim . 
exceedingly, tfnd he returned homc-a^- 
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parent!}^ inrigforated in body, and cheered 
in mind. How nndsrtain is the tenure of 
^ny temporal 'good ! This amiable man, 
and most accomplished scholar, who was 
now thought to have laid the foundation of 
better health, was on the very eve of re- 
moval to another and a better world 1 On 
Friday night, the 17th September, a few 
days after his return, having spent the 
evening with more than usual gayety, he 
was struck speechless and neaHy insensi* 
ble by a fit of apoplexy, in which he lin- 
gered till Monday the 20lh, and then died, 
to the irrenarable loss of his relations, and 
the sincere regret of all who had an op« 
portunity of admiring his highly cultiva- 
ted talents, and the amiable and poUshed 
expression of the heart which shone so 
conspicuously in him.^ 

That an individual of such varied ac- 
complishments should be thus suddenly 
arrested in his career, who will not re- 
gret? — ^Tbat the results of the last pil- 
fftimage he made in quest of that health, 
which, alas! he was never to enjoy, 
aboold not have been laid before the 
paUio, who will not deplore ? — Let us be 
thankful, however, for the exquisite spe- 
cimen of his pre-eminent talents, of which 
ev^ the languor of imprisonment and 
disease have not been capable of depriv- 
ing us. 

After inspecting the (formerly) great 
museum of Paris, he proceeded to Lyons, 
and took his passage at Marseilles in a 
felucca ibr Nice ; but being driven into 
TonloD, he left the vessel, and cressed 
overland to Nice— and the few lines he 
bestows upon this celebrated spot, show, 
thus early, his pecuHar talents for lively 
and identifying description. 

« On Christmas day, 1801, I arrived at 
Nice, where a soft and baimv air, oranges 
glowing in every garden, lodgings without 
a chimney, and beds with mosquito curtains, 
presented the first signs of Italy." 

Hence he proceeded to Genoa, pasC 
Noli, where he landed, and crossed over 
the mountains through SawmOy Cf^reio^ 
kc. on his way to the former capital of 
the Ligurian Republic. His description' 
of Dona's palace, and the hospitals of 
Genoa, are the first examples of that lofty 
and unshackled spirit to which we liave 
alhided. After noticing the mass of no- 
ble mansions, he proc^s-^ 

" Prince Doria's palace b detached from 
the throng and commands attention as an 
historical monument. Though magnificent 
when viewed from the bay or the mole, the 
mansion itself is patched and aegleoted ; the 
titles of the immortal Andrew, which ex- 
tended two hundred feet in frcmt; have been. 
% 



effaced by the late reyokitkm : the gafdens 
are upnaturally pretty; colossal statues rise 
over cut box ; nothing corresponds with the 
majesty of the site. 

" The Serra palace boasts the fine«a sa- 
loon in Europe. This celebrated object is 
oval in plan, the elevation a rich Corim 
thian, the walls are covered with gold ifnd 
looking glass; the floor con<dsts of a po- 
lished mastic stained like oriental breccia. 
Surfaces so brilliant as these would deaden 
any pictures, except those of a ceiling, which 
require a bright reflection from the walls. 
Here then the ceiling alone Is painted, and 
borrows and lends beauty to toe splendour 
below. 

" The hospitals of Genoa vie with its pa- 
laces In magnificence, and seem more than 
sufllicicnt for aH the disease and misery that 
should exist in so small a state. They are 
crowded with honorary statues ; but I write 
only from 'recollection, and one seldom re- 
collects t.* !igs so pompous and so uniform as 
the effigies oT rich men. At the Albergo de 
Poveri is a sculpture of a higher orcfer, a 
dead Christ in alto relievo by Michael An* 
gelo. The life and death which he has 
thrown into this little thing, the breathing 
tenderness of the Virgin, and the heavenly 
composure of the corpse, appeared to m^ 
beauties foreign to the tremendous genius of 
the artist. At the hospital of Incnrabi^s I 
found priests end choristers chanting be- 
tween two rows of wretches, whom thehr 
pious noise would not Suffer to die in peace^. 
The very name of such hospitals, forbidding 
the patient to hope and the iihysiuian to 
struggle, cuts off at once two sources of re- 
covery." 

From Genoa he prooeeded to Pisa ; — : 
gray — deserted — silent — and melancholy 
— the rival of Florence possenea butlittle 
to attract the curiosity of the traveller.-- 
The famous Leaning Thwer^ of course, 
drew the attention of Mr. Forsyth ; and 
his description of this ttpparerU phenome- 
non, and his striking delineation of the 
Campo SantQy it would be unjust to with- 
hold from our readers. 

" The Leaning Tower. Here are eight 
circles of columns supporting arches, which 
are smaller and more numerous in proper* 
tlon as yon ascend. Such a nrbfusion only, 
betray«« that poverty of effect, which must 
ever result from small columns and a multi- 
tude of orders. 

« As to the obliquity of this tower, I anr 
surprised that two odTnions should still exist 
on its cause. The Observatory in the next] 
street has so far declined from the plumb* 
line as to affect the astronomical calcula- 
tions of the place. A neighbouring belfry 
declines to the same side, and both these 
evidently from a lapse in the soft soil, in 
which water springs every where at the' 
depth of sut feet. This great tower, there- 
fore, leans only froon the same cause, and 
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leaM more than tbcif, beetute it wants the 
support of contiguous buildinp. Many 
l^isans, however, are of the old opinion. 
One of their literati took pains to convince 
me that the German architect contrived this 
decUnation, which his Italian successors 
endeavoured tq rectify. 

" The Campo Sanio. The portico of this 
rast rectangle is formed by such arcades as 
ire find in I&man architecture. Every arch 
is round, and every pillar faced with pilas- 
ters ; but each arcaae includes an intersec- 
tion of small archoB risinc from slender 
shahs lika the mullions of a Gothic window. 
This, however, looks like an addition fo- 
reign to the original arcades, which were 
open down to the pavement. 

" Such cloistered cemetepes as this were 
the field where painting first appeared in the 
dark ages, on emerging from the subter- 
ranean cemeteries ofRome. In tracing the 
rise and g«nealocy of modem palntins;, we 
might begin in the catacombs of -'le fourth 
century, and follow the succession of pictures 
down to those of St, Pontian and Pope 
Julius ; then, passing to the Greek ima^ 
makers of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
we should soon arrive at this Campo Santo 
which exhibits the art growing, throurii 
several aces, from the amplicityof indi* 
gence to tne simplicity of strength, 

<*Here the immensity of surface to be 
<Sovered forbade all study of perfection, and 
only required facility and expedition. The 
0rst pictures show us what the artist was 
when separated from the worlonan. They 
betray, a thin, timid, ill-fed pencil ; they 
present coipses rather than men, sticks ra- 
ther than trees, inflexible forms, flat sur- 
faces, long extremities, raw tints, any thing 
hot nature. As you follow the chronology 
of the wall, you catch |ierspective entering 
Into the pictures, deepening the back ground, 
and then adjusting tne groups to the plans. 
ToQ see the human figure nrat straight, or 
rather stretched ; then foreshortened, then 
enlarged : rounded, salient, free> various, 
expressive.* Througl^out this siicred mund, 
pamting preserves Uie austerity of tne Tus- 
ciui school : she rises sometime^ to its energy 
and movement, she is no where sparing of 
figures, and has produced much ot the sin- 
ffular, the terrible, the impressive ; — but no- 
fning that is truly exceUent. 

<' AU the subjects arc taken from Qcrip- 
tnre, the Legends, or Dante ; but in depict- 
ing the life of a patriarch or a s^nt,. the 
artists have given us the dress, the fi^rniture, 
and the humours of their own day, A like 
luiachronism has introduced son^e portrait 
of illustrious Tuscans, which are ratker for^ 
timate in such works as these. But how 
many anachronisms disfigure the first paint* 
togs iq Italy! How painful it is to see, in 

* " A similsr progrws may be traced in the 
scolpcnre called Etruacao, wtich passed frun^ 
«be meaffre style to the round, and from tlio at- 
(i|adii|artan to (he natural. 



the finest Nativities and Cmetixions, a St 
Francis, or St. Dominic, or the dkmaUtrtf 
or the painter himself, or the painter's mis- 
tress, tookinc out of the picture and impu* 
dently courting your remark t* 

« Some of these frescos have been ex- 
posed to the open air for 600 years, and the 
eariiest works are mouldering away from 
moisture.t What pity that a country full of 
antiquaries and engravers should let sncb 
monuments perish wiihouta remembrance I 
How superior these to (he coarse remains 
of Anglo-Gothic art, which our draughts- 
men are condemned to search out for those 
old mumbling collectors who are for ever 
picking the bare bone of antiqnitf ! 

His observatioDs upoo the University 
of Pis» are also well deserving of atten- 
tion. 

" This University is now reduced to three 
colleges ; yet still allots a chair to each fa- 
culty. : Many of these, indeed, have lost their 
old scftplastic importance, and left their pro-, 
fessorsidle; for the students attend only the 
classes necessary to their future degree. 

« Universities being, in general, the inst^ 
tution of monkish times, are richest in ob- 
jects related to church or state. Divinity 
and law engrossed the manors of the pione 
founders, and left little or nothing to the 
improvement of natural science. In thia 
university, however, physics found the eaiv 
liest protection : it boasts the first anatomi- 
cal tneatre, and the first botanical garden 
in Europe ; both created before the middle 
ofthe sixteenth century. The botanical chair 
is now admirably filled by the learned and 
amiable Santi ; yet, in general science, Pisa 
is declined ipocn below the fame of Pavia. 

<< The Uhraiy is fnU of civil and canonical 
law, polemics, councils, fathers, and me- 
taphysics ; bat in science or polite literature 
I saw nothing veiy cnrious or rare. On the^ 
classical shelves are some eariy Italian edi- 
tions, the remains, I presume, ofthe Aldine 
legacy. The Observatoiy is adjoining, anci^ 
includes a school for astronomers ; but no 
student intrudes at present on Dr. Slop's re- 
pose. 

" The lectures were formeriy given in 
Latin from the ohalr, and were recapitulated 
in Italian under the portico of the schools;' 
but this stoic exercise, and the Latin, are^ 
both fallen into disuse. That censorial 
discipline which once eitpeUed members 

* " This practice was ancient: Pliny repro- 
bates. Arellius for iotrodudng his mistresses into 
sacred pictores. 

t '* This climate, however, is favourable even 
to the materials of art. The outside marbk oC 
the Duomo has, in seven hundred years, cni- 
tracted very little of the Ii^:hen, wtich wooki 
blacken an Eorlish tombstohe in fifVy. The. 
bronxt door of Il84j is not' yet contxtod with 
patina. The vren gnflbos of the Strotsi palace, 
wrou^t in the time of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
ajne still as sharp as when (hey csme froi^ Ca-<, 
Ibarra's smithy. 
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tlmmgfa the window is now obtolete and 
unknown. Attendance pajees for merit; 
tiine, tennsy and the arcbbishop, confer 
academical rank. 

" How infinitely more important are 
private schools scattered over the country 
than institutes like this, which yoang men 
seldom enter till they are able to teach 
themselves ! In oniversities the verf multi* 
tnde of helps only tends to relax, to dissipate, 
or embarrass the attention. Neither Pisa, 
nor any academical city in Italy, has given 
bfarth to a man of trapsoendent genius, if 
we except Galileo, who was dropped here 
by chance. 

« That excluding q>irit which prevaik in 
other nniversities is here unknown. No 
religion is proscribed. All degrees, except 
in <uvinity and canonical law, are open to 
heretics and Jews. Such liberality must 
win a number of volunteers. Others are 
forced to attend as a qualifleation for legal 
practice ; for in Tuscany every attorney's 
eleck is a doctor. 

Pisa, though lonr posterior to Bologna^ 
was file second school of law in Italy, 
flfome ascribe this eariy eminence to her 
possession of the Pandects ; but this cele- 
tirated manuscript was so hoarded, both here 
•ad at Florence, that instead of restoring 
the Roman law, it remained useless and lost 
to study, till PoKdan was allowed by LO- 
renso the Magnificent to collate it with the 
Pandects first published at Venice. Poli- 
tiaii*8 collated copy of that edition escaped 
the sack of the Medici library in 1494, and 
alter a long train of travels and adventures. 
It at last re-appeared at Florence in 1784. 

** Pisa lays some claim to the Intrdduction 
of idgebra, which Bonacei is said to have 
transplanted hither from the east ; while the 
Florentines contend that their Paolo dell* 
Abbaco was the first to use equation. Al- 
cebra was certainly known In Surope before 
1989, the date of &is univerdty. 

«< The professorships are in general re^ 
duced to one-fourth of their original enu^a- 
nent. Francesco Bartoloaii, in a paper 
read at the Aceademia Economica, states 
their mean salaiy to have been 2000 crowns, 
at a time when the great Macchiavel re- 
ceived onlv 180, as secretary to die Floren- 
tine RepuDlic.* Such was the encourage-, 
ment that drew the celebrated Decius so 
€>ften back to Pisa from contending powers ; 
lor this great oracle of the laws appeared so 
important a possession to Louis XU. and to 
Venice, that they threatened hostilities on 
|ib account." 

' We have hinted to our readers Mr. 
Fopiyth's profideocy in Italian literature, 
and we ciMU^ot but think that his cbarac- 



« « Bartoknzi calculates lironi a curious fact 
.-4lml for lour cenmries wheat was bartered in 
IHiscany for its weight of hotelier's meat, of oil, 
of flax^ or iff wool, bowerer the money pric^ 
IHigbt flqctoaie. 



teriatioal. disolay of tbe roodeni bards of 
Hesperia will amply justify our eulogy. 

" Italian poetry has for some time revived 
Irom the torpor of two centuries, and seem» 
now to flourish in a second spring. Every 
bookshop, every cu*cle, swarms with poets ; 
and the risen press is now selecting a Par- 
nassus of the living, as a rival to that of the 
dead. 

" Where should we seek for the principle 
which multiplies poets so incalculably in 
this country ? Is it in the climate or in the 
language? Is it education, or leisure, or 
fashion, or facility, or all these together f 
Interest it cannot be. No where is poetry 
so starving a trade ; nor do its profits, nu*e 
as they are, arise so much from the sale of 
books as from dedication fees. Gianni prints 
his flattery in veir small retail. In a single 
duodecimo he nves thirteen dedicationsi 
twelve of whicn were lucrative, and one 
was thrown away on sensibility. A certain 
Count lives by tnis speculation : his works 
serve onl^ as a vehicle to their inscriptions. 

** Satirists, perhaps the most useful of all 
poets, write under omer discouragements :— 
the censure of the pr^ss, and the sacredness 
of public men and measures. Hence their 
brightest things are confined to private cir- 
cles, where they come out with hesitation 
and fear from the pocket-book. Hence the 
necessity of masling their satire has led 
some to a beauty, when they sought only 
a defence. 

" In reviewing some of these bards, I shaU 
begin with Pimotti, as he still belongs to 
Fisa. So little does this elegant fabulist owe 
to genius, that bis very ease, I understand, 
is the result of severe Mudy ; and, conscious 
of his own faculty, he seems to describe it 
in t)iese liqes ; 



-Lanattura 



•* Pan* che veraati habbia da vena 
'* Fasil venr che oostan taota pena. 

« Pignotti admires and resembles Pope. 
Both seem confined to embeUish the thougntt 
of others; and both have depraved with 
embellishment the simplicity of the eariy 
Greeks. Pope*s Homer is much too fine 
for the original ; and Pignotti, for want of 
Esop's na'ivet^, has turned his fables hito 
tales. Some of his best noveUe are re- 
served for private circles. I heard him read 
one on < the art of robbing,' which could 
not be safely published by a Tuscan place- 
man. In the man himseu you see little of 
the poet, little of that refined satire which 
runs through his fables and has raised those 
lieht-wingeid, loose, little things to the rank 
of Italian classics.* 



* '' Piniotti, who is now engaged on a hi»- 
ry of Tuscany, 

lidn, 

ins, amcoff 
a niche for himself. Inis led him to compare 



tory of Tuscany, once repeats to me, with 

rr^ satisfactidn, what Gibl 

Italian historians, 

a niche for hims( 

Mr. Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo With Fabroni's 

rfUtory of fbe same gr^et nran, whef Monsif ^ 



satisfactidn, what uibbon says of the 
whom he anticipates 
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<< BtrUia is, peritms, a more gemiiiie fa* 
Imlist than Pignotti. He does not labour to 
be easy ; for he has naturally the negligence, 
and sometimes the vacuity of a rhyming 
gentleman. His fugitive pieces are as light 
as the poetical cobwebs of his friend Bor- 
eognini. His sonnets run upon love or re- 
ligion, and some inspire that mystic, un- 
ineaftinc tenderness which Petrarch infuses 
into such subjects. Bertola is too fond of 
iiniversality and change. He has been a 
traveller, a monk, a secular priest, a pro- 
£ps9or hi different universities and in differ* 
ent sciences, an historian, a poet, a bio- 
grapher, a journalist, an improwisatore. 

<< Bwidi has also been bitten by the ' estro' 
«f sonnet, thou^ more conspicuous as a 
painter of manners. His.< conversazioni* 
and < alia moda' expose some genteel follies 
with great truth of ridicule. His * giomata 
villarpccia' is diversified, not by the common 
expedient of episodes, but by a skilful inter- 
change of rural description, good riatured 
satire, and easy philosophy. The same sub- 
ject has been sung bj^ Melli in Sicilian, a 
language now the Doric of Italian poetry, 
and full of the ancient Theocritan dialect 

<< CesaroUi is the only Italian, now alive, 
tliat has shown powers equal to an original 
epic; powers which he has wasted in 
stooping to paraphrase the savage strains of 
Ossian, and in working on Homer'a unim- 
provable rhapsodies. The Iliad he pulls 
down and reliuilds on a plan of his own. 
He lirings Hector into the very front, and 
j'e-moulds the morals and decoration of the 
poem ; modernizes too freelpr the manners^ 
and gives too much relief to its simplicity. 

<^ rarini has amused and, I hope, cor- 
rected his countrymen by the Mattina and 
the MezEogiomo, for the other t%vo parts of 
the day he left imperfect. An original vein 
Af irony runs through all hb pictures, and 
brings into view most of the affectations ac- 
credited in high life or in fine conversation. 
He lays on colour enough, yet he seldom 
oaricatures follies beyond their natoral dis- 
tortion. His style is highly poetical, and, 
iieing wroogfat into trivial siknects, it ao4 
spiires a carious charm from the contrast 
He b thoojght inferior to Bettinelli In the 
fltructure or blank verse ; but the seasoning 
find pungency of hb themes are more re- 
lished here, than the milder instmction of 
fSiat veneralfle bard. 

** Fantonl, better known by his Arcadiaii 
same Labin<|o, b In high favour as a lyric 
poet Thb tme man of feshion never tires 
lb fancy by any work of length ; he flies 
from subject to subject, delighted and de- 
lighting. You 8^ Horace in every ode, 
Horace's modes of thinking, hb variety of 
I, hb imagery, his transitions. Yet 



oore biniself entered the room and stopped hb 
parallel. Why does that prelate write modem 
bves in an aooent language.' Is be ashamed, 
in thb silver age of Italian letters, tt appevO* a 
t f |bro dd pariar ^aitfrato f 



LabindowBDtstheHoratiaiietse; hebto« 
studious of diction, and hazards * somu 
taffeta phrases, silken termsprecbe,* wfakh 
remind us of our late Delia Grusea jargon. 

<* PijidetfumU was connected with soma 
of onr En^ish Cruicans, bat he eannot b« 
charged with their flimsy, ffsaiy, gttltering 
nonsense. He thinks,' and he OMkes hb 
readers think. Happy, in description, sedate 
•▼en in hb light tnemes, generally melan- 
choly and sometimes sublune, he bean a 
ine resemblance to our Gray, and, Ulw 
Gray, has written but little m a cotmtry 
where most poets are voluminous. 

** Casti* b the profligate of genius. He 
rivals La Fontaine in 3ie narrativia talent, 
and surpasses him in obscenity. His late 
work, < Gh Animali parlanti,' though full of 
philosophy and gall, must soon yield to tha 
mte of all political poems. Its form and its 
agents are tiresome. We can follow a sa- 
tirical fox through a short fable, but we nau- 
seate three volumes of allegorical brutes con- 
nected by one plot. Rb < noveHe* are,. oA 
the contrary, too attractive, too excellently 
wicked. Such also b their reverend ahthor. 
He has lived j ust as he wrote, baa grown old 
in debauchery, and suffered in tae eauae: 
yet is be courted and caressed in the fint 
circles of Italy, as the arbiter of wit, and 
the favowite of the fafar. 

<< All these gentlemen seem to have re* 
Bounced diat epic chivalry, both seriote 
and burlesque, which forms the principal 
poems in the language. Most of them hav« 
Imbibed the philosophical spirit of thepre^ 
sent day, a spirit destructive of the sublime, 
which it pooriy compensates by the terse, 
tlie correct, the critical. They Sorrow lan- 
guage, imagery, and allusions incessantly 
from sbience. They affect the useful ana 
the didactic. Some have sung the rights 
of man ; others the topogrnfihy and eco- 
DomicB of thehr country ; a few baye a^ 
tempted the scientific themes which tha 
Physiocritlcs of Siena introduced into 
poetry. 

«< Such subjects naturally led their poeta 
into blank verse, which, from its very tbcility, 
has grown Into a general abase. Many 
Italians could go spinning * versi sciolti' 
through the whole business of the day ; 
thoujp it b mote difllcult to excel in tbest 
than in rhyme. I beard some unpublbhed 
haro'ids flow witli^ such ease ffom that be* 
nevolent chemist, the Marquis Boccella, 
that I forgot he was reading verse. Blank 
verge requbres a certain poetical cberabtrj 
to concentrate, to fuse, to sublUne the style, 
and to separate its measures from the rhythm 
6f periooical prose." 

We shall conclode onr quotations upon 
Pisa with the short but sonaible remarks 
of Mr. Forsyth upon the ctimate of Tm- 
caoy.. 

* '^ Casti, and several perHOS mentioned itf 
thb and mme of the foUowing aiticies as hving, 
$jiv^ dfed sittcp I left Ital^,. 
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** The graat eril of tiiis climate is humidi- 
tr. Both the Anio and its secondary streamf 
^ide very slowly on beds which are but Ik- 
Se inclined, and nearly level with the sor- 
&ce of the Pisan tenritoiy. Henoe their em- 
bankments, however stupendous, cannot ul- 
timately protect the plain. The^ mtiy con* 
fine to these channeb the deposite oi earth 
left by floods ; hot an accumulation of de- 
posites thus eonflned has, in many parts» 
raised those channels above the level of the 
countiT. Should any water, therefore, e** 
eapt thfoagh breaches into the |)lain, the 
dimculty ofdrainiog H must yearly increase ; 
for even the bed of the sea has been rising 
for ages on this coast, and has stopped up 
some ancient outlets. 

" Drainage, however, made very inqpor- 
tant conquests during the last century, and 
has grefuuy improved the climate. Scotto, 
with the spirit of a merchant accustomed to 
wholesale soecess) lately attempted to drain 
his part of the manhes between Pisa and 
Legnom ; but the villas which he built for 
his future tenantry were filled the first win- 
ter with water. The Fenroni, who have 
doubled their rental by their climate near 
Pesoia, are now pursuing a still grander de- 
sign on the lake of Bienona. 

^ We may cakiBate the mischief of inun- 
dations in this country from the violence of 
the rain ; for its annual height (47 inches,)' 
is about double that of our climate, while its 
duration is not one half. It generally falls 
in lajrge round Apops direct to^the ground t it 
neveroreaks into mists, nor dims the air, nor 
penetrates the houses, nor rusts metals, nor 
reels the bones> with the searching activity 
of an English shower. 

« Winter is bv far the finest season at Pisa, 
and fuHy as mild as our spring. The east 
wind, faideed, bemg screened only by the 
Verruoola, is exceeaingl v sharp, and freeces 
at 9dP, The southwest, oeing flat, lies open 
to the Libecci, which is therefore more felt 
than the other winds, and is fully as opptes-* 
sive on the spirits as the leaden sirocco of 
Naples. 

« Some Pisans feel the climate colder, 
apd I should suppose it drier too, since the 
neighbourina Apennines were cleared of their 
Woods. OMcrs compare the quantity of 
snow on these with that on themountains of 
Corsica ; and, if the former exceed the lat- 
ter, Uiey expect fair weather ; If the reverse, 
rain : but I remained here long enough to 
Hud the pro^inostie fallible, oiam reverend 
meteoroioeist accounted to me more philo- 
sophically tor a chill which I once complain- 
ed of in Lent ' This oold (said the priest). 
is a nortlfication peculiar to the holy season, 
and will continue till EaMer *, because it was 
cold when Peter sat at tbe High-prieat's fire 
on the eve of the crucifixion.' 

« The spring is short, for violent heat 
fenerally returns with the leaf. In summer, 
3ie mornings are intensely hot^ at noon the 
9ea breese springR «p ; the nights are damp, 
clu^e^ .ra/fooatiag, when net vefitilated by 



the mafistraie. Pisa mar reverse what phy- 
sicians sav of the capital — < They hanUf 
conceive how people can live at Florence 
in winter, or how they can die there in> 
summer.' 

** The Lung' Amo di mezzo giomo, whiclr 
is in fact the north side of the river,is usual- 
ly recommended to invalids as the healthiest 
quas.^er of the city. The hottest it certain^ 
ly is, for its curve tends to concentrate the 
meridian rays-; but on that very account it 
appears to me scarcely habitable in sum- 
mer. On this side, tbe house fronts are 
baked by a powerfol sun, which throws into 
the chambers a close fetid warmth, and mom 
than their pronortion of the moisture which 
It pumps up. On the opposite side the houses 
are all damp, and many are covered with 
ficb ons. On both sides; the exhalations from- 
the river seem unable to clear the lofty tops 
of the palaces which line it ; for, walking at 
night on the quays, I have often perceived. 
my stick and my hair moistened with the 
dMcendingvapours. Convinced, therefore, 
that the general temperature of Pisa is mild 
enough tor any comfitution, I should prefer 
the quarter ot Santo Spirito, or Via Santa 
Maria, as sharing onl^ toe common weather 
of the place, ana being free from adventi- 
tious beat, or humidity." 

Lucca, to which city Mr. Forsyth paid 
a paisiag visit od his way to Florence, is 
in a state of miserable decay— commerce,- 
the very life-blood of the hundred btisy 
and flourishing communities into whidi 
Itidy was divided in the second golden 
age of her prosperity, has long deserted 
her walls, and the mournful consequencca. 
of her absence are but too visible in the 
gloom and silence of her lonely streets. 
In the period we have alluded to, her citi- 
zens were distinguished for the dignity of 
their deportment, and the nplendonr of 
their domestic oeconomy — uie title of 
Signorit peculiarly applied to them, em- 
phaticaUy announces &eir fonner impor- 
tance — and the vanished opulence of the 
Luccbesi is still attested by tbe magni- 
ficent villas that rise on the eminences oC 
the surrounding plain. The petty terri- 
tory of Lucca, however, is richly culti-. 
vated, but the system of renting m fash- 
ion here, which gives to the landlord fioo- 
tkirdf of the prodnce of the soil, keepe^ 
tiie peasantry in a state of the most 
wretch^ indigence. The land is sub- 
divided into forms of very small exteQt — 
but it seems dubious whcthef a contrary 
8}rstem would better the condition either 
of the country or the people. Virgil, 
PUtiy, and Columella, are all in favour oC 
email farms, and the deplorable povertjr 
of the Roman peasants, does not seem t» 
say much in recommendation of large 
oa^— Tile foct isy wesu^ect, tj^ the 
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oatore ind exoibHiacj of rent is the tme 
cause of the general miserj in which the 
Italian peasantry is inTolred,— -if the far- 
mer were accustomed to reap from his 
labours a handsome and proportional pro- 
fit, not only would the anicurtural w<^lth 
of the country be incsdculably increas- 
ed, but the comfort and respectabili^ of 
her people would experience a sensible 
amelioration, and thus-— in the only se- 
cure and pacific way— would be laM the 
foundations of that prosperity to which 
we would, «¥en yet, indulge the hope 
that Italy may look forward. 

Mr. For^th's remarks on the <* 7ta- 
•an RepvhkcM'^ are the essence of good 
sense — their comparison with the Grecian 
eommonwealths is eminently just — and to 
the observation which we hare put in 
italics, eFCiT candid reader will, we pre- 
sume, lend nis assent.— In a country like 
Italy, where the benefits of edueafton are 
to slenderly diffused, only the strong, 
though conciliating epergies of the ruler 
can, by any possibility, counteract the 
destructive effects of a spurious patriot- 
ism, and drown the petty distinctions of 
Pi9an»-^PUtoian»^LuccheHy &c, iu the 
nobler title of Italians. 

« Every city in Tuscany having been once 
a separate republic, still consi£rs itself a 
nation distinct from the rest, and calls their 
Inhabitants foreigners. If we compare these 
little states with those of ancient Greece, 
we shall find that in both countries the re- 

Siblics emerged from small principalities ; 
evsliookoffthe yoke by sunilar means, 
and they ended in a common lord who uni- 
ted them all. In both we shall find a crowd- 
ed population and a narrow territory ; in 
botn, a public magnificence disproportion- 
ate to their power ; in both, the same nurs- 
ing love of literature and of the arts, the 
same nice and fastidious taste, the same am- 
bitious and excluding purity of language. 

** Viewed as repubbcs, the Tuscans and 
the Greeks were equally turbulent within 
their walls, and equally vain of fleuring 
among foreign soyereinis ; always jealous of 
their political independence, but often nesli- 
gent of their civil freedom ; for ever shiftmg 
tneir alliances abroad, or undulating be- 
tween ill balanced factions at home. In 
such alternations of power, the patricians 
became imperious, the commons blood- 
thirsty, and ooth so opposite, that nothing 
but an enemy at the gates could unite them. 

" But In no point is the parallel so strik- 
ing as in their hereditary hatred of each 
other. This passion they fostered by in- 
Htiug epithets. The Tuscans called the 
PIsans Iraditori, the Pbtoians perversiy the 
Senese jMwst, the Florentines* eieehi, &c. 

*" The FkNrentiiMs themsehm acooant ftr 
tlj^sir m^namo ciecfn, by t|i9 whitCMW of t^r 



The Greeks (take even B<eotia alone) gave 
Tanagra a nickname for envy^ Oropus for 
Avarice, Thespise for the love of contradic- 
tion, Ice. 

*< Nor was their hatred satisfied with 
mookeiy: it became serious upon everr 
trifle. Athens waged a bloody war on Mgk- 
na for two olive stumps, the materials of 
two statues: Florence declare hostilities 
against Pistoia) on account of two maihle 
arms which had been dismembered from 
one statue.* 

« The first private wars among the free 
cities of Italy broke out in TuMsany, be« 
tween Pisa and Lucca. Tyrant never at- 
tacked tyrant with more exterminating iuiy» 
than these republics, the hypocrites o( li- 
berty, fought tor mutual inthralment No 
despot ever sported more cnieUy with his 
slaves, than the Thessalians and Spartans 
with their PenestSB and Helots, or the Flo- 
rentines with their Pisan prisoners. These 
last wretehes were brought in carts to Flo- 
rence, tied up like bole goods: they were 
told over at the gates, and entered at the 
custom-house as common merchandise : they 
were then dragged more than half naked te 
the Signoria, where they were obliged to 
kiss the posteriors of the stone Marsocchoy 
which remains as a record of their shame« 
and were at last thrown into dungeonsyi 
where most of them died. Such was 

" La rabbia FUNnentina, che mperfoa 
'* FJk a quel tempo si, com' era h paua. 

" The Florentines brought home in tri- 
umph the chains of the unfortunate harbour, 
and suspended them in festoons over the 
two venerable columns of porphyry, which 
Pisa had presented in eratitude for a former 
service. The Pisan chains hang like a fair 
trophy on the foreign bank of Genoa ; but 
to pUice them at Florence over those pledges 
of ancient friendship, betrayed a defect of 
moral taste ; and to expose tnem still at that 
sacred door, which Michael Angelo thought 
worthy of Paradise, tends only to keep up 
the individualUy of tho$e hitle tiaiesy wfiich U 
it the interest of their common governor to 
efface. No trifle should be left to record 
theirseparate independence, or to excite 
that repulsive action^— that tendency to fly 
off from their present cluster, which is doub- 
ly fatal in an age and a conntiy so prone te 
partition." , 

At Florence he associated with most of 
the eminent Hteraiy and scient^ charac- 
ters of that celebrated city. Among others 

hooses which blindsso many of the inhabitants; 
hot the other Toscaas contend that the epithet ol* 
Blind, applied nationally to Floreaoe, should 
mean what it meam alChakedon. 

* '< £ Kete, in cambio d'arrecarle aiuto 
** V ItaHcbe dtA del soo periglio, 
" Knxzasano tra loro, non ahrimenti 
** Che disdohe poledrt a caki e denu: 

V "TASSOlfl. 
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be was Introduced to Fontana, brother of 
the Abatte, — ^Fontana is known as the re- 
mver of a very useful art — the lectures of 
the anatomical professors of Europe are 
frequently illustrated by specimens of ti?^ 
ialhe anatomy — and the writer of this ai^ 
tide has seen some exquisite proofs of 
Fontana's plastic skill in tlie extensive 
private museum of Mr. Brookes, in Lon- 
don. — ^Fontana is described as a man ra- 
ther of excursive, than profound, know- 
ledge—but Mr. Forsyth represents him as 
talong the lead in science, by the junc- 
tion of considerable worldly talent with 
respectable professional acquirements ; — 
by bringing forth upon the topic in discus- 
sion his whole stock of information, and 
dexterous]? eluding the dangers of close 
combat, — oy improving and adopting as 
his own the inventions of others, — and by 
rendering their abilities subservient to 
his own views and reputation ; — a talent, 
by the way, which signer Fontana shares 
in common with greater and meaner men 
than himself— wim heroes and conquerors, 
with empirics and sciolists ;— but what so- 
lid reputation can be built upon so frail 
and disgraceful a foundation? The cha- 
racter onoe understood, ceases to impose 
-»the imposture detected, we despise the 
Impostor-Hmd strip the foded and £caudful 
laurel from the unblushing brow that so 
shamelessly assumed it — ^Fontana is, how- 
ever, evidently a person of talents— his 
diligence is astonishing — and he appears 
to have brought imitative anatomy to a 
perfection truly wonderful, 

'' He readily detailed to me," says Mr. 
Forsyth, " the history of imitative anato- 
my, an art invented by Zumbo, and re- 
Tived," said Fontana, ^* by me. I began 
with a very young artist, whom I instruct- 
ed to copy the human eye in wax. This 
I showed to Leop<^d, who, pleased with 
the attempt, and desirous that his sons 
should Icara anatomy without attending 
dissections, ordereid me to complete the 
whole system. 

'' I stood alone in a new art, vrithout 
guide or assistants. Anatomists could not 
model, and modellers were ignorant of in- 
terior anatomy. Thus obliged to form 
workmen for myself, I selected some me- 
chanical drudges, who should execute my 
orders without intruding into my design. 
Superior artists are too full of tfieir own 
plans to follow patiently another's, too 
K>nd of embellishing nature, to tml in the 
slavish imitation wUch I required. Such 
difficulties I surmounted; but before I 
finished the system, the funds had failed." 

'^ This active Prometheus is creating a 
decomposable statue, Which will codr^ of 

VoL^ ui.— No. K. 5 



ten thousand separate pieces, and thre^ 
millions of distinct parts, both visible and 
tang^le. I saw only the head and hp* 
p^r region of the trunk; but this machine 
appeared to me as sensible to the weather 
as its fleshy original is. The wood is so 
warped by tlie heat, that the larger cour 
tours are already perceptibly altered, and 
the pieces are connected by pegs, which 
become unfit on every change of the at- 
mosphere^. When I suggested this to tii^ 
cavalier-^' The objection is nothing. Ivo- 
ry is too dear: papier m&ch& has been 
tried, but it faUed.''* 

Some of the works of Zumbo are re^ 
posited in the museum, and the piEissa^ 
in which Mr. Forsyth alludes to them, is 
a striking example of his powers in the 
delineation of the repulsive and horrid. 
In perusing it the blood seemed to chiU 
in our veins, and the flesh to creep on o^ 
bones. 

^ Wax was first used in imitating ana-^ 
tomy by Zumbo, a Sicilian of amelimcholy, 
mysterious cast, some of whose works are 
preserved here. Three of these bear the 
gloomy character of the artist, who has 
exhibited the horrid details of the plague 
and the charnel-house, including the de- 
composition of bodies through every stage 
of putrefaction— tiie blackening^ the swel-^ 
hng, the bursting of the trunk>-*the wonrii 
the rat, and the tarantula at work*— and 
the mu&hroom springing fresh in the midst 
of corruption." 

«* The Boyal Oidlery,'' at the period 
of Mr. Forsyth*8 visit to Florence, was 
stripped of those treasures of art with 
which it had been enriched by ibe Medici 
and their Austrian successors. At that 
time they contributed to the splendour of 
that immense assemblage of the Works of 
human genius which the triumphs of 
France had concentrated in the Lofuvre ; 
—wo cannot here refrain from expressipg' 
our surprise at Mr. Eustace's disapproba"* 
tion of this measure on the part of th^ 
French — to us it appears so perfectly Ko^ 
mair, that to an admirer of the ** lords of 
hwnankmcT^ we should have supposed it 
a proceeding of a most seducing nature, 
and that all the sympathies of such a per- 
son would have been roused in favour of ^ 
people who knew to wellhow to tread in the 
steps of his classical favourites j'— for our 
parts, we reprobate this spoliating system 
-^•and however adfimtageous it may be 
to the progress of the arts that their cn^ 
d^eeucret should be oollected in some cen* 
tral spot— we should be the ftrtt ip ej^- 
crate the piratical spirit which takes ad- 
vantage of vktory to rob the VanoliisbWl 
of the ptic^ monumo^ts o^their poTfi 
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The Laurentian library contains somfc 
jfU*eciou8 manuscripts. 'Within the last 
twenty-five years it boasted the famous 
Virgil, written, it is said, in the reipn of 
ValenSf and icorrected in the fifth cen- 
tury, by the consul Asterius. This cele- 
brated book had been lost and i-cgained 
by the Florentines, but disappeared dur- 
ing tlie revolutionary wars, and is now, 
probably, lost to Florence for ever. Tlie 
Pandects of Justinian, a remarkably fine 
copy, experienced a better fortune— on 
the approach of the French, they were 
" sent to Palermo for safety. Govern- 
ment, indeed, liad always kept them un- 
der its own key, and opened them only by 
torch light to the great, on an order from 
the senate. Trad^ion says that this fa- 
nioas code was discovered in a barrel at 
Amalfi; and Hume, w^ho believes the 
story, ascribes to this discovery the revi- 
val of the Roman law. But it is far more 
probable, that the Pisans brought it from 
Constafilinople while their commerce 
flouri:}hed in the Levant, and it is certain 
that, before they took Amalfi, Imerius had 
been teaching the Pandects at Bologna." 

There arc some fine illuminated manu- 
scripts of the classics — Greek and Latin 
— of the date of the eleventh century ^fine 
at least from tlie brilliancy of the colours, 
which in that age, were used in an unmix- 
ed state — ^to this, probably, the splendour 
of the tints is, in a conskierable measure, 
to be ascribed. 

** Some of those illuminations came from 
Mhe ]iencil of Oderisi, whom Dante extols 
as * the honor of the art ;* an art w hich 
crrw afterwards hito a luxnry baneful to 
learning. Evciy cop^-ist became a na inter, 
and, wasting Iiis time m the rnibpllisnin^ of 
books, rendered books in general rare. I'.ar- 
Ty in the fifteenth century this nrt maile a 
niost rapid progress, as appears very emi- 
nently in somcof tbe«e manuscripts ; and At- 

t 



the decayed and decaying volumes of the 
old libraries. 

<* I found Ciatti, who ranks first in the art, 
supplying here lost or damaged leaves ; co- 
pying in i'ac-simile the writing of every age, 
and giving vellum the due tinge of antiquity. 
His enrichments have all the system ot mo- 
dem composition, though infenor to the old 
illuminations in their general effect. In the 
former, we admire an harmonious design ; 
in the latter, a rich coirfusion. Such is an 
English carpet compared with a Persian." 

Tlie peculiar talent of the Italians in 
extemporaneous poetry is well known to 
most of our readers. Fhncnce has long 
been celebrated for her In^tromiisatoru In 
the fifteenth century tlie bUnd brothers 
Brandoliiii acquired no mean reputation 
for the excellence of their extemporary 
Latin verse — ^all Italy lately hmig with 
rapture on the spontaneous effusions of 
Gorilla's wit and fancy — ^but 

*< Signora Fantastic! is now the improv- 
visatrice of the day. 

" This lady convenes at her house a crowd 
of admirers, whenever she chooses to be in- 
sj)ir<;d. The first time 1 attended her acca- 
demia, a young lady, of the same family and 
name as the great Michael Angelo, began the 
evening by repeating some verses of her 
own composition. Presently La Fantastic! 
broke out into song in the words of the mot- 
to, and astonished me by her rapidity and 
command of numbers, which flowed in 
praise of the fair poetess, and brought her 
poem back to our applause. Her numbers, 
however, flowed irregularly, still varying 
witli the fluctuation of sentiment ; white 
her son* corresponded, changing from aria 
to rccilativo, from recitativo to a measured 
recitation. 

«• She went round her circle and called on 
each person for a theme. Seeing her busy 
with her fan, 1 proposed the Fan as a sub- 
ject > and this UttU weapon she painted as 
she promised, < col pennel diviiio di fantasia 
felice.' In tracing its origin .*he followed 
Pignotti, and in describing its i.S5 she acted 
and anolyin^d to us all the coquetry of the 
thing. She ailowed herself no pause, as the 
moment she cooled, her tslro would escape. 

" So extensive is her reading, that she can 
challenge any theme. One moniing, after 
other classical subjects had been snn«r, a 
Venetian count gave her tlie boundless field 
of ApoUonius lUiodius, in which she dis- 
played a minute acoiiaintance with all the 
Argonautic fable. Tired at last of demi- 
gods, 1 proj)Oser. the sofa for a task, and 
.sketched to ner the introduction of Cowi)er's 
poem. She set out with this idea, but being 
once entangled in the net of mythology, she 
soon transformed his softi into a C}inerean 
'couch, and brougiit Venus, Cupid and Mars 
on the scene; for such embroidery entefs 
into the web of every improvvisatore. I 
found this moniing accademia flatter thau 
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tiie first. Perhaps Poetry, being one of the 
children of pleasure, may, like her ^iisters, 
be most welcome in the evening. 

" I remarked that La Fantastici, when 
speaking of her art, gave some cold praise 
to her rival La Bandettini ; but she set an 
old Tuscan peasant above all the tribe, as 
first in original and poetic thinking. She 
seemed then to forget her once admired 
Gianni, the Roman stay-maker. This crook- 
ed son of ApoUo was the contested gallant 
•f the first beauties in Florence, where he 
displayed powers yet unequalled in im- 
promptu; defying all the obiigOMoni or 
shackles that me severest audience could 
impose on him. The very idea, however, 
of imposition is a violence' fatal to genius; 
and the poetical command\thu8 executed, 
like laureate odes and othertasks, may show 
skill, practice, talent *, but none of the high- 
er felicities of art." 

That all this is very deli^tful and 
surprising we cordially admit, and think 
that an ecemng the delassement of which 
included socli a display of talent and 
eloquence, must approach as nearly ^ 
possible to -that rapturous state of feel- 
tog wliicb we are accustomed to attri- 
bute to superior beings: — ^but, perhaps, 
our wonder would al^te somewhat on a 
cool examination of the compositions thus 
thrown forth, in the midst of the united 
excitements of beauty, music, and ele- 
gant conviviality, and where too the sud- 
denness and rapidity of tlie verse docs not 
permit tlie exercise of criticism. ITie po- 
etic facility, besides, of the Italian lan- 
guage, and its richness io rhymes, must 
be powerful aids to the improwuatoref 
who, were he Requested to make a rational 
discourse in prose— where the adirantages 
of his language would oease to assist him 
— would, in all probability, find himself 
awkv^ax^ly situated. Mr. Forsyth's ob- 
•errations on this subject are judicious and 
expressed with great elegance. 

« Such < strains pronounced and smig on- 
mediated, such prompt eloquence,* such 
sentiment and imagery flowing in rich dic- 
tion. In measure, in rhyme, and in music, 
without intermption, and on subjects un- 
foreseen, all .this must evince In La Fantas- 
l4ci a wondetfid comnwnd of powers ; yet, 
judging from her studied and published oomt 
positions, which are dull enough, I should 
sasbeet that thfo impromptu exercise soldom 
leads to poetical excellence. Serafino d'Ac- 
qnila, the fir^ Improwisatore that appeared 
in the language, was gased at in the Italian 
courts as a divuie and inspired being, till he 
poblbhed his veVses and dispelled the illiyiou. 

« An Italian improwisatore has the benefit 
of a language rich in echoes. He generally 
calls in Sie accompaniment of song, a lute, or 
« gnitBLT: to ^t offhb verse and conce^ any 



failures. If his theme be difficult, he runs 
from that into the nearest common-place, 
or takes refuge in loose lyric measures. 
Thus ho may always be fluent, and some- 
times by accident be brieht. 

** I once heard a little drama given extem- 
pore with gi-eat effect, from the acting talent 
of the poet : bnt dramatic poetry is not so 
much the subject of Italian impromptu as 
It was among the Greeks. The' Greek lan- 

Siage and the Italian appear to me equally 
vourable to this talent. Equally rich, and 
harmonious, |ind pliant, thty allow poets to 
alter the length and the collocation of words, 
to pile epithets on epithets, and sometimes 
to range among different dialects. 

^' In attending to the Italian improwisa- 
tori, I began to God out, or perhaps only to 
fancy, several points in which they resemble 
their great predecessor Homer. In both may 
be remarked the same openness of style and 
simplicity of construction, the same digres- 
sions, rests, repetitions, anomalies. Homer 
has often recourse to the shifts of the mo- 
ment, like other improvvisatori. Like them 
he betrays great inequalities. Sometimes 
when his speech is lengthening into detail^ 
he cuts it snort and concludes. Sometimes 
when the interest and dlfliculty thicken*, the 
poet escapes, like his heroes*, in a cloud. T 
once thought of Homer in the sticets of 
Florence, where I once saw a poor cyclic 
bard most cruelly perplexed in atale of chival- 
ry. He wished to unravel > but every stanza ' 
gave a aew twist to his plot. Hit hearers seem* 
ed impatient for the deooument, but still thei 
confusion increased. At last, seeing no other 
means of escape, he vented his poetical fury 
on the skin of bis tamboiuiue, and v.cut off 
with a < mcUcdello.' " 

There is a chapter upon the Italian the- 
atre, too long for insertion, but whpse in- 
teresting details we shall endeavour to 
condense; — As early as the twelfth cen* 
tury Italy had her iWrioni— mere ballad- 
singers, who never aspired to the perso- 
nation of character. The moroHtie*^ or 
scriptural dialogues, of the next age, ap- 
proximated somewhat nearer to the fona 
of the regular draiAa — and in 1449 the 
history of Abraham announced the ap- 
proach of the Tragic Muse. Thirty j'ears 
afterwards appeared the Orfeo of Politian 
— a composition constructed vpon tlie 
Greek mode)-— and which was so general- 
ly admired and imitated, tliat the first re- 
gular theatre of modem Europe was built 
at Milan, in 1490, upon the Greek plan. 
To Politian *s Orfeo succeeded the tiofo-* 
nisba of Carrotto, and in 1515 appeared 
the first attempt of Trissino ;— the taste 
fbr Greek tragedy was now epidemical— « 
and was supported by a host of feeble and 
forgotten writers, whose stiff, solemn, Ian- 
gukl dialog^ues exhibit the form of the 
classic drama, without a trace of the va^ 
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inom ind immort^ genhia that makts ut 
ftx^et its defects. 

The translation from Plantns hj He- 
cules, duke of Ferrara, first introduced 
among the Italians a taste for comedy. 
ArJQsto followed witi^ an orij^nal produc- 
tion. Then came a crowd who wrote 
learned comedies, to be recited — ^not on 
a public stage — ^no— these grave wits 
never thought of writin^^ for the people^- 
t>ut *'*' in conrtt, academies, and colleges, 
as exercises fo.* princes and scholars,"'*- 
bf these ^* erudiU?* compositions an into- 
lerable stapidjty is the usual characteris- 
tic, and where they are not dull, Ihey are 
obscure. — The "r<wnm«fie deW arte,''* 
though addressed to the feelings and pas- 
aions of the populace, and consequently 
deficient in the higher qualities of the 
drama, were, nevertheless, vastly more 
interesting than the writings of the '* ertt-- 
ilc<>V*-*atQtion was theii^ principal charm 
•--•the di^iilogue was rarely printed— but 
Ihe plot being sketched, the filling up of 
the character* was left to the spontaneous 
talents of the actors, the varieties of vul- 
gar life afforded an exhapstless diversity 
of subject, and the wit of the performers 
was supplied from the same sources. 

The degradation of tragedy gave birth 
to that seducing nondescript, the Opera — 
the same cause, as applied to comedy, 
produced the Cjpera Bi^a<— and in the 
charms of music, and ^ attractions of 
bufRMmery— both national passions — the 
Italians were contented to forget the ab- 
surdity of the one, the vulgarity of the 
Other, and the invasion which b<^ were 
making U{ oi the legitimate drama. But 
Gokkmi appeared, and comedy reared her 
drooping head. For a while he yielded 
to the prevailing fashion, atid his early 
yiieces werp written for the old masques 
-—but by the introduction of new beauties, 
wboUy Kyreign to and unadaptod to them, 
be by degrees, created a taste for superior 
productions, and at length, though not 
without som^ murmurs from the adhe- 
f^nts of the old school, succeeded in ba- 
nishing the masked comedy from the stage 
altogether. This change in .the form of 
die comic drama produced a correspon- 
jtent revdutioD in the style of acting, and 
instead of the former rant and bombastic 
extravagance, the perfanners ** afiect a 
temperance bordenng upon tameness.^* 
Hiej aie b^ld in slight estimation by the 
other clasfes of society— and rank even 
below the warblers of the O^(0a;-^their 
own opinion of their own art (they style 
it merely recitation) scarcely entitle them 
to the respect of others—*' like showmen 
in the ftre^U" tbey ^i^ote ihw scese* 



^^pftifUed on a pole and trnd^nortT'-H 
every performance is concluded with a 
long and mean supplication of the public 
fhvour to the next : — ^the comic actors are 
principally Lombards, 

" Aud of these the best are enlisted under 
Goldoni, a relation of the great dramatist. 
In his company are the two firrt actors of 
the day, Zanerini aod Andolfati. 

<* Zaoerini's walk is the * padre noblle,* 
and surely in pathetic old characters he car- 
ries the exquisite and the forceful as far as 
they can exist together. 

*< Andolfati excels as a earattertaUif and has 
dramatised for himself some passages in the 
life of Frederick IL whom be unitates, iaU 
quaUj in his voios, walk, and manner. But 
Andolfati^ mern rises far above mimicry ; 
he can thrill the heart as well as shake the 
sides, and (what is more difficult than either) 
he can excite through lonff scenes that se- 
cret intellectual smile which, like the hu- 
mour of Addison, never fatigues.'' 

The remarks upon the gepius and cha- 
racter of the celebrated Alfieri are in a 
style of discriminating criticism very un<« 
usual with travellers, who generally^ 
praise and depreciate in the lump; — the 
second paragra|^ is peculiarly fine— and 
though the word *' Shaxespxare'* would 
be a fnW and imperial answer to his exult- 
ing question — **Has England a tragic 
poet equal to Alfieri ?"— and though the 
justness of the insinuated panegrric is 
impeached by the allowed tragical supe-* 
riority of Schiller (a poet whose chief 
merit is an exaggerated imitation or ra- 
ther buriesque of the fiercer scenes of the 
bard of Avon)— we have no hesitation in 
saying that the sentences in question are 
such as noi^e but a man of genius could 
produce. 

« Alfieri is, next to Dante, the Italian poet 
most difficult to Italians themselves. His 
tragedies are too patriotic and austere for 
the Tuscan stage. Their construction is sim- 
ple, perhaps too simple, too sparing of action 
and of agents. Hence his heroes must oftea 
soliloquise, he roust often describe what a 
Shakespeare would rnnesent, and this to a 
nation uamoderately fond of picture. £veiy 
thought, indeed, b warm, proper, energetic ; 
every word Is necessary and precise ; yet 
this very strength and compression, being 
new to the languaj^ and foreign to its genins» 
have rendered his style inverted, brokeui^ 
and obscure ; full of ellipses and elisions ; 
speckled even to affectation with Dantetfue 
terms ; without pliancy, or flow, or variety, 
or ease. 

" Yet where lives the tragic poet equal to. 
Alflen? Has England or France one that 
deserves the name ? SchiUer may excel him 
in those peals of terror which thnnder. 
through hk floomy a^d tempettnoas scenes; 
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IM he 18 poorer in thou^t, and iaferlor in 
the moehABism of his dramas. 

<< Alfieri*8 conduct k more open than hi* 
works to eensore. Thougjb bom in a mon- 
archy, and living ander mild princes, this 
eoont concentrated in his heart all the pride, 
brutality, and violence of the purest aristo- 
eracies tliat ever oppressed Genoa or Venice. 
Whoever was more or less than noMe be- 
came the object of his hatred or his con* 
tempt The same pen levelled his Tfran- 
Hide against princes, and his Antigallican 
against plebeians. The patriotism wnich he 
once put on could never sit easy upon such 
a mind, nor fall naturally into the torms and 
postures of common life. In forcing it vio- 
rently on he rent the unsightly. gaH), then 
threw it aside, and let the tyrant go naked. 

<< This hatred of princes led him to dedi- 
cate his Agis to our Charies J. 1 admit the 
.lurisdiction of posterity over the fame of 
dead kings. But was it manly, was it hu- 
meme, to call up the shade of an accomplish- 
ed prince, a pnnce fully as unfortunate as he 
was criminal, on purpose to insult him with 
a mock dedication ? and of all Italians, did 
this become Alfieri, the reputed husband of 
that very woman, whose sterility has ex- 
tinguished the race of Charles ? 

<> His aristooratical pride, working on a 
fplenetjo coostitntion, oreaks out mto dls- 
cubing eecentiieities, meets you at his veiy 
door, oars up all his approaches, and leaves 
himaelf in the solitude of a sultan. How 
unbecoming a poet was his conduct to Gene- 
ral MioUis, the declared friend of all poets 
Bring and dead ! How often has he descend- 
ed from his theatrieal stateliness to the low- 
est scurrility ! How true is hb own descrip- 
tion of himself! 

** Or sthnandomi AchiDe, ed or Tersite." 

The environs of Florence are indebted 
i^r the principal features of their beauty 
to the a^cultural industry of their in- 
habitants. 

« The environs of Florence owe their 
beauty to a race of farmers who are far more 
industrious, intelligent, and liberal/ than 

* ** Xheir liberality is conspicuous in the con- 
fributions of their rural fraternities, who come in 
^rocessioil to Fk>renee wit!; splendid fosciacche, 
and leave their donations in the churches. Hence 
the clergy keep them well disciplined in faith, 
and, through the terror of bad oops, they begin 
to extort the abolished tithes. 

'' On Easter-eve 1 remarked a crowd of these 
fanners collected in the cathedral of Florence, 



on a rope, set (ire to a combustible car in the 
street, s^thenflewwhiuungbacktoitspost. The 
eyes of every peasam were wishfully rivetted 
CD the sacred piq>pet, and express a deep in- 
terest in its flight ; for aH then- hopes of a futtire 
barveal depended on its safe return to the altar. 
^ Qnando va bene la eoloattbina, ya bene il Fio- 
reatino* is aa adage as aadeat as the dignity oC 
the Pazxiy who stm prowde the car. 



their neighboon bom to the sime sun and 
soil. Leopold tolled to make his peasantr 
all comfortable, and the steward takes care 
that none shall be rich. They pass the year 
in a vicissitude of hard labour and jollity ; 
they ^re seldom out of debt, and never m- 
solvent Negligent of their own dress, they 
take a pride in the flaring silks and broad 
earrings of their wives and daughters. These 
assist ttiem in the Aeld ; for the farms, beinc 
too small to support servants, are laboured 
in the patriarcnal style by the brothers, sis- 
ers, and children of the farmer. 

" Few of the proprietors round Florence 
will grant leases ; yet so binding is the foree 
of prescription, so mutual the interest of 
landlord and tenant, and so close the inter- 
texture of their property, that removals are 
ver^ rare, and many bow occupy the farms 
which their forefathers tilled durmgtho Flo- 
rentine republic. 

« The ^tock of these farms belongs half 
to the landlord, and half to the tenant Thb 
partnership extends even to the poultry and 
pigeons : the onlvpeculium of the farmer is 
the produce of his hives. Hence the cattle 
run usually in pairs. One yoke of bullocks 
is sufficient for a commo!) mrm. Their oxen 
are all dove coloured ; even those which 
are imported from other states change their 
coat in Tuscany, where they a^e always fed 
in the stall, ana never go out but to labour. 
They are fi;nidcd In the team by rehis fixed 
to rlnp which are Inserted in their nostrils ; 
sometimes two hooks joined like pincers are 
used, like the postorais of Lucilius, which 
has teazed so many antiquaries. 

" Every field in the environs of Florence 
is ditched round, lined witii popkrs, and in- 
tersected by rows of vines or olive trees. 
Those rows are so close as to impede the 
plough; which, though it saves labour, is 
considered here as less calculated for pro- 
duce, than the triangular spade, with which 
the tenant is bound by his landlord to dig or 
rather to shovel one third of his farm. 

" This rich plain of the Val d'Amo yields 
usually two harvests a year, the first of 
wheat, the second of some green crop: 
which last is sometimes ploughed up, and 
left to rot on the field as manure for the next 
This course is interrupted every third or 
fourth year by a crop of Turkey wheat, 
sometimes of beans or rye, and more rarehr 
of oats. Barley was unknown here, until 
the breweries lately established at Florence 
and Pisa called it into cultivation. 

" As you approach the skirts of this nar^ 
row plain, you perceive a change in agri- 
culture. The vine and the olive gradually 
prevail over com ; and each farm brings a 
variety of arts into action ! In addition to 
our objects of husbandry, the Tuscan has to 
leara all the complicate processes which pro- 
duce wine, oil, and silk, the principal ex- 
ports o/ the state. Of com an average crop 
brings only five returns in the Florentine 
territory ; in the Senese eight or nine ; and 
t^9 aggregate afibrds but ten mosths* subsiBt^^ 
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ence to alt Tuscany, although the moun- 
taineers live mostly on chesnctts * 

" This f^rden of Tuscany seems to re- 
quire more manure than it produces. To 
keep it perpetually in crop, the farmers must 
resort to tlie infectious sewers of the city ; 
thry send poor men and asses to pick up 
dung on the roads ; and, at certain resting 
places on the highway, they spre«'^ litter for 
the cattle that pass to state for their benefit.** 

Mr. Forsyth enjoyed from the roof of 
the Francisran convent a view of the Val 
d'Amo — it is scarcely fair to anticipate 
the feelings of our readers, but really we 
cannot refrain from the expression of tliat 
rapturous possession which bis brief and 
exquisite description of that delicious 
scenery took of our mind and senses : — 
in the few lines he has given to its delinc* 
ation, we Fcemed to behoUl the living Inx- 
u nancy of the landscape, and we pity those 
who can peruse it with other emotions. 

" It would be ungrateful to leave the en- 
virons of Florence witliont mentioning the 
nleasure which I once enjoyed * at evening 
from the top of FatoU* The wcatlier was 
then Elysian, the spring in its most beautiful 
point, and all Uie w^orld, just released from 
the privations of Lent, were fresh in their 
festivity. I sat down on the brow of the hill, 
and measured with my enraptured eye half 
the Val d'Arno. Palaces, villas, convents, 
fown8, and farms were seated on the hills, 
or diffused througli the vale, in the very 
points and combhmtions where a Claude 
would have placed them — 

** Monti «uperi)i} la cui frontr* Alpina 
*• Fa di se conlro i venti argine c sponda I 
'* Valli bcate, per cai d'onda in onoa 
'' L'Aiiio con pasan signor il cammina !*' 

We give his notice of the convent from 
the top of which he surveyed this enchant- 
ing scenery. 

*' The top of the hill is conical, and its 
summit usurped by a convent of Francis- 
cans, whose leave you must ask to view 
the variegated map of country l)clow you. 
Their corridors command a multiplicity of 
landscape : overv window presented a djf» 
ferent scene, an<i every minute before sun- 
M*t changed the whole colouring. Leopold 
once brought his brother Joseph up to snow 
him here the garden of his domfaiions *, and 
tbis im)>orinl visit is recorded in a Latin In-* 
.scription as an event in the history of the 
convent. 

* '^ One Iralfof Tuscany is mountains, which 
produce nothing but timber, one sixth part con- 
sists of hills which are covered with vine3'ards or 
ulive gardens *, the remaining third is plain : the 
whole is distributed into 80/)00 fattorie, or stew- 
ardships. Each faUoria iocludes on the average 
seven farm«. This pn^JCft^ is divided amon^ 
40,000 families or corporations. The Biccardi, 
the Strozzi, the Ferroni, ao4 /he Bened}0ines, 
rank first in (he mmlycrf ' 



" The season brought a cnrions succession 
of insects into view. On the way to Fiesole 
my ears were deafened with the hoarse 
croak of the cigala, which Homer, I -cannot 
conceive why, compares to the softness of 
the lily. On my return the lower air was 
illuminated with myriads of lucdole or fire 
flics ; and I entered Florence at shutting of 
the gates, 

" Come la mosca cede alia zanxaray 

IVTilton and Ariosto have immortalized 
the secluded and solemn shades of Val- 
lombrosa: — shall we extract Mr. For- 
syth\s description of the silent and sacred 
beauties of that majestic retreat i*— our 
limits forbid us — were we to g^ve all that 
is interesting in his book, we might ex- 
tract foar-^f[haof the volume. CamaJdoU^ 
however, is less known than the haunted 
shades bf the Vallombrosa — and the sin- 
gular institution of the Eremo will, we 
trust, awaken the sympathy of our fair 
readers. 

" We now crossed the beautiful vale of 
Prato Vecchio, rode round the modest ar- 
cades of the town, and arrived at the lower 
convent of CamaUhli, just at shutting of the 
gates. The sun was set, and every object 
sinking into repose, except the stream which 
roared among the rocks, and the convent 
bells which were then ringing the Anfreltu. 

« This monastry is secluded from the ap- 
proach of woman in a deep, narrow, woocfy 
dell. Its circuit of dead walls built on the 
eonventoal nian, gives it an aspect of con- 
finement ana defence ; yet this is consider- 
ed as a privileged retreat, where the rule of 
the order relaxes its rigour, and no monks 
ean reside but the sick or the superannuated, 
the dignitary or the steward, the apothecary 
or the bead-timier. Here we passed the 
niglit,and next morning rode up by steep tra- 
verses to the Santa Eremo, where Saint Ro* 
mualdo lived and established. 

-** de' tacenti c^nol>iti il coro, 



'^ L' orcane penitcnze, ed i digiuni 
<< Al Camakbli sue. 

" The Eremo is n city of hermits, walled 
round, and divided into streets of low, de- 
tached cells. Each cell consists of two ortiiree 
naked rooms, built exactly on the plan of 
the Saint's own tenement, which remains 
just as RomuaMo left it 600 years ago, now 
too sacred and too damp for a mortu tenant. 

" The unfeeling Saint has here established 
a rule which anticipates the pains of purga- 
tory. No stranger cap behold withont emo- 
tion a number of noble, interesting yotmg 
men, bound to stand erect chaunting at 
choir for eight hours a day ; their laces pale,- 
their heads shaven, their beards shaEg}^, 
their backs raw, their legs swollen, and their 
feet bare. With this horrible histitute the 
climate conspires hi severity, and selects 
from society the best constito^n^- Tfa4 
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sickly novice is cot off in one or two win- 
ters, the rest are subject to dropsy, and few 
arrive at old age." 

From Camaldoli Mr. Forsyth proceed- 
ed to Xia Ferru»— a remarkable Francis- 
can convent overhanging the precipitous 
steeps - f a loflv Appenine— of which the 
architect was tne founder of the order to 
which it appertains. 

" Here reigns all the terrible of nature — 
a roclqr mountain, a ruin of the elements) 
broken, sawn, and piled in sublime confu- 
sion — precipices crowned with old, eloomy, 
vbionary woods — ^black chasms in the rock 
where curiosity shudders to look down — 
haunted caverns sanctified by miraculous 
crosses— long excavated stairs that restore 
you to day-light. This scenery b now un- 
der the pencil of Philip Hackart, a Prussian, 
brought by a reflux ot art from the land of 
Vandals to charm Italy with his landscapes. 
On the top of the mountain is a mass of ma- 
rine testae eousnetrifactions, where Soldani 
has collected for his microsco^cal work, 
myriads of ammonites and n&utili perfect in 
their forms, yet minute as sand. 

« On entering the chapel of the stigmata, 
we caught ^ religion ofthe place ; we kuelt 
round the rail, ana gazed, with a kind of lo- 
cal devotion, at the holy spot where Saint 
Franoii received the five wounds of Christ. 
The whole hill is legendary ground. Here 
the Seraphic father was saluted by two crows, 
which still haunt tlie convent ; tnere the de- 
vil hurled him down a precipice, yet was 
not permitted to bruise a bone of him." 

The specimens we have laid before our 
Tenders of Mr. Forsyth's style, and his 
eloquent and forceful manner^ treating 
every topic on which he touches are so 
ample that, with the exception of one or 
two scattered passages, we cannot afford 
any farther quotations — and all that we 
can do with respect to the remainder of 
the journey, is to fbUow him with rapid 
Diough unequal steps, and, if possible, 
crop, as we proceed, a few of those exqui- 
site flowers which he has so profusely la- 
vished over his palli. 

From La Vtma we pass on to Gorton a, 
once a rich and 'flourishing city, and still 
considered with respect as the metropolis 
of the ancient Etruria. — ^Here the Etru- 
£ian Academy bold their sittings, and an- 
tiquaries meet you at every step. Half- 
bosomed in vineyards, and seated on the 
ascent of a steep eminence, — with broad, 
i>lack, lofty mountains in the back ground 
— lat some distances it looks " like a pic- 
ture bung upon a wall." TIjc prospect 
over the adjacent country from Sanla 
Mar^erita — the Thrasirocne and Clusian 
lakes spreading beneath you in silvery 
J ustre— dark-browed mountains lowering 
in the. distai^ce — ^jmi the extensive and 



diversified vale of Chiana, bound in with its 
glowing fence of vine-man tied hills, and 
studded with cottages, villas, " and con- 
vents of sober gray," extending before you 
in a sort of lively tranquillity — combines 
so many features of the magnificent and 
beautiful, that the whole forms a land- 
scape not exceeded by any in Tuscany, 
excepting, perhaps, the famous Val d'Ai^ 
no.--Cortona contams about 4000 inhabi- 
tants-^yet in this little spot the preten- 
sions of nobility are carried to as absurd 
and disgusting an excess as in Florence, 
B«me, or Naples. 

We cannot stop to consider Mr. For- 
syth^s observations upon Sienna, &c. but 
hasten on with him to tlic head-quarters 
of all that is grand and deeply intcrcstinsr 
in Italian history and antiquities— of Rome 
it is hardly possible to form any thing like 
a correct notion from the innumerable 
engraved views which crowd the port- 
folios of the curious, and in which the va- 
nity of the artists has given to its ruins 
and architectural monuments so many 
adscititious embellishments, or so enlarged 
their sites, tliat ^* a stranger^ arriving here 
with the expectaticms raibed by those 
prints, will be infallibly disappointed."- 
The Flaminian Gate is still the principal 
entrance of Borne. The streets are in- 
convenient, and the pavement, from its 
minute reticular construction, peculiarly 
disagreeable to pedestrians. The on!}' 
lamps are those suspended before the 
images of tlie Virgin — Reflectors (rerer- 
herts) were once suggested, but the clergy, 
no doubt for the ssdce of decorum and mo- 
rality, were averse to the innovaiion^ and 
the streets of Rome are, at tlie present 
moment, involved in as comfortable and 
convenient darkness as a cardinal or lie- 
neJictine monk can desire. 

Mr. Forsyth divides the arcliitecturc 
of Rome into four distinct species — the 
works of the Republic — those of the Em- 
pire—those of the Middle ages — and tiie 
erection of modern times. Our limits will 
only permit us to make a few obscnations 
on those of the Republic and Empire. 

Arcliitectural taste was first introduced 
among the Romans by the Tarquias, and 
the few remains of the buildings of that 
early age are manifestly Etruscan. The 
blocks of which they are composed are 
massy, regular, but unocmented. I'he 
walls of a prison, and a common sew- 
er, cannot be expected to evince much 
grandeur or elegance, but tiie solidity o( 
those useful constructions show that eveii 
in the infancy of their greatness, the Ro- 
mans aspired to the foundation of an 
''eternal city.'' With the king^, the. 
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pTiDcipal object wm the pratifieatioD of 
peraooal ambition— conquest was the aim 
of the Republic ; the grtukdest monuments 
of the oommoQwealth are the Military 
Ways, and the roads of Appius, Flaccus, 
Albmius,and Flaminiu8,»^ worn as they 
are with the use of more than twenty cen- 
turies, still remain to attest the eo^rgy 
and persevering spirit of their construc- 
tors. Of the aqueducts of this period, only 
portions of the Aqua M artia remain, and 
Mr. Forsyth seems to be of opinion that 
the superb aircades which conveyed that 
water to the Esquiline, are the works of 
Augustus. The convertibility of the Pa- 
j^^an Temples to the purposes of the Catho- 
Uc rel^on has fortunatehr preserved some 
of those august edifices nom destruction. 
Of these the Pantheon is the chief. The 
doors are cased in bronze. The light is 
admitjted tfeffough *' one large orh** in the 
centre of the roof, and grand, indeed, in 
the days of her gflory, must have been the 
interior aspect of the Pantheon, when 
the splendcNnr of an unclouded and meri- 
dian sun beamed into its sanctuaiy, and 
shed its perpendicular and diffusive ra- 
diance on the divine sculptures that seem- 
ed to TeaU»e the seductive fiibles of an 
enchanting mythology. The tombs of the 
Servilii, Horatu, and MeteUi would, at 
first, appear to belong to the Republic— 
but the absence of name, epitaph, and 
indeed, all mark whatever that can assist 
us in ascertaining the persons or age to 
which they belong, will not allow us to 
form any decisive opinion on their anti- 
quity ;•:— they are situated without the Ca- 
pena gate, and from the aversion enter- 
tained in the early times to which they 
are ascribed, to inhumation within the 
walls, it has been too arbitrarily decided 
that they were raised in the times of the 
Republio-^Another sepulchre (the Cor* 
nelian) which has been classed with them, 
was, however, at length discovered in the 
heart of the city, a circumstance that, in 
our opinion, at least neutralises the point 
None of the tombs belonging to the repub- 
lican era, have the names of the buried in- 
scribed upon them, with the exception of 
Caecilia Metella^s, built by Crassus. 

Near the tombs on the Appian Way is 
a small temple ascribed to the Republic, 
dedicated to the god Rediculus. It was 
built of red and yellow brick, and the re- 
mains are so fresh that it appears as if it 
had been destroyed but a short while af- 
ter its erection. Theadheaiooalsoof the 
materials is so intimate, that ^^ each of its 
puny pilasters appear likeone piece,'' and 
the sculpturing of the oomioe is executed 
with a delkaoy eqpil t? tfaet of the finett 



marble. The minute and lavish ornament 
of this building, the design of which is 
remarkably poor, induces the andior to 
refer it to a period at least as late as the 
reign of Severus ; and the same reason 
operates with respect to a tem]^e on a 
neighbouring hill, said to have hei:. raised 
to Honour and Virtue. 

Under the emperors archttectnre was 
patronised, as it had been under the kings, 
as an art contributing to the personal 
fame and splendour of the sovereign. 
Seme of the finest works of this period 
were raised by the vilest characters that 
ever disgraced humanity. The baths of 
Caracalla are among the most extensive 
and sumptuous of the imperial edifices, 
and those of Diocletian are scarcely in- 
ferior in amplitude, or richness of deco- 
ration. The Triumphal Arches, of Tra- 
jan, Titus, Severus, Constantine, Gallie- 
nus. Sic. are generally heavy and taste- 
less in their design, and loaded With me- 
retricious embellishments. The mauso- 
lea of Augustus and Hadrian are grand 
and awful even in (heir ruins, but the 
proudest structure is the mighty Coliseum, 
the united work of Vespasian and Titus. 
We admire, we are astonished at, the ma- 
jesty of this stupendous edifice, but we 
abhor the purposes to which it was devo* 
ted, and feel powerfiiUy convinced of the 
inmeifection of human virtue, when we 
reflect that it was under the administra- 
tion of two of the best and wisest of her 
emperors, that Rome beheld the rise and 
completion of a structure, which, how- 
ever we may admire it as a specimen of 
national magnificence, can excite, witJh 
respect to the scenes it displa^^ed, and was 
built to display, no other sentiments than 
those of horror, and disgust. The feelings 
of Mr. Forsyth on this subject are in such 
perfect unison with our own, that not- 
withstanding our resolution to refrain from 
farther quotation, we cannot resist the 
temptation of giving his sentiments on 
the cruel and sanguinary sports to which 
both sexes and aB ranks of the Romans 
were so passionately addicted. 

« Evenr nation has undergone its revolu- 
tion of vices ; and, as cruelty is not the pre^ 
sent vice of ours, we can all humanely ei- 
ecrate the purpose of amphitheatres, now 
that they lie In ruins. Moralists may tell us 
that the truly brave are never cruel } but this 
monument says < No.* Here sat the con- 
querors of the world, coolly to enjoy the 
tortures and death of men who had never 
offended them. Two aqueducts were scarce- 
ly sufficient to wash off the human blood 
which a few hour's sport ahed in this im- 
perial shambles. Twice in one day came 
-the senators and matrom of Roma to the 
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Ibotobeiy; a virrin alwavs gave tbe signal 
foralaughter, and when glutted with blood- 
ahedy those ladies sat down hi the wet and 
streaming arenea to a luxurious supper. 

« Suph reflections check our reeret for its 
inhi. As it now stands, the Coluenm is a 
striking imace of Rome itself : — decayed — 
▼acantr-«eru>u»— yet grand ; — half my and 
half green-— erect on one side and tallen on 
tiie other, with consecrated ground in its 
bosom — inhabited by a beadsman ; visited 
by every cast; for moralists, antiquaries, 
painters, architects, devotees, all m^t here 
to meditate, to examine, to draw, to mea- 
sure» and to pray.** 

The extent to which thit artiole has 
grown compeb as, however unwillingly, 
to coiBe to a conchisiain. Our extract^, 
ample as they are, afford only a slight 
notion of the innumerable beauties "of 
thought and expression with which this 
delightftil volume abounds,— the variety of 
its subject matter— or 4he union it nir- 
nishes of sound judgment with a style al- 
most poeti<»i, iod which adapts itself, as 
it were by instinct, to every change of to- 
pic, and at once introduces the reader to 
a most lively and intimate acquaintance 
with eveiy thinf^ in Italy that can in any 
way be interestmg to him. 



We wish to leave our readerf in good 
humour, and we know no better way of 
accomplishing so desirable an object, Uian 
by the ooncloding this article with a few 
of Mr. Forsyth's animated reflections upon 
Naples. 

« To a mere student of nature, to an artist» 
to a man of pleasure, to any man that can 
be haj^y among peoirfe who seldom affect 
virtue, perhaps there is no residence in Eu- 
rope so tempting as Naples and its environs. 
What variety of attractions! — a climate 
where heaven's breath smells sweet and 
wooingly— the most beautiful interchange 
of sea and Land — ^wines, fruits, provisions, 
in their hi^est exoellence— a vieorous and 
luxuriant nature, unparalleled in its produc- 
tions and processe8---all the wonders of voU 
canic power spent or in action — antiquities 
different from all antiquities on earth — a 
coaJBt which was once the feiry-land of 
poets, and the favourite retreat of great 
men. Even the tyrants of the creation 
loved tills alluring region, ffpared it, adorned 
it, lived in it, died in it This countiy has 
subdued all Its conquerors, and continues to 
subvert the two great sexual virtues, guar- 
dians of eveiy other virtue^ — ^the courage 
of men and the modesty of women." 



JlLftT. 3. Ob$erw»liont on the Geology of the UnUed Statet of America; with some tU* 
marki on the EfecU produced on the J^aJtwre and FerHkiy qf SoiU^ by the Dfcom- 
poeition qf the Different Claaee of Rocke^ and an ApfUaUion to the FertUiJtyjf 
every State of the Umony in reference to the aecompanymg Oeohgical Map. WUh 
hooPlaUi. J^ William Maclvbx. 8vo. pp. 128. PkUadOphMu 1817. 



SEVERAL years ago Mr. Machire 
communicated to the Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, some observa- 
tions on die geologv of the United States; 
he has now somewhat enlarged and cor- 
lected Ills former memoir, increasing it 
at the same time with an attempt to iqiply 
geology to agriculture, in which he is 
Eig^y commendable, as we have no doubt 
that his endeavonrs will be found practi- 
cally useful, even by those who do not 
entertain any high idea of scientific re- 
searches. Every science is connected 
'With tbe wants of mankind; and many 
sciences are indebted for their origin to 
those wants, which increase in proportion 
to civilization and refinement. Agricul- 
ture sprung from the inadequacy of na- 
ture's spontaneous sum>lies of food for a 
laige population, and lias but lately be- 
<;ome a science; medicine sprung firom 
Che natural desire of relieving our pains 
and lengthening our lives; geometry from 
tbe neoessi^ of ascertaining the extent 
and limits of oar fidds$ g^^irapby from 
Vol.. nx.— No. I. % 



th^ importance of knowing tiie strength 
and resources of our own country, and 
the means and dispositions of our neigh- 
bours ; astronomy from the exigences oC 
shepherds and navigators; physics from 
the need of becoming acquamted with 
the phenomena which summnd us, as 
well to avail ourMlves of th^ co-opera- 
tion, as to avert some of the dreadful 
disasters of which they are sometimes 
the canse; cosmony froa tiie cravings of 
nature, which instigate us to learn what 
animalB, plants, or minerals may be made 
subeenrient to our use, or afibrd us food» 
raim^it, weapons, tools, &c. 

All the divissnls of knowledge to which 
we have given the names of arts or 
sciences, have, therefore, a common ori- 
gin—our wants! a common object— our 
uses! a common view— our im|^roveroent! 
Hiese seUMi motives are those which go- 
vern the majority of mankind ; but phi- 
losophy refines and elevates them. Thin 
common origin and object of the sciences 
has often led to the belief ef iMr identity. 
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as if 6iey were all conceDtrated in a utii- 
versai scieDce. Tliis hypothesis cannot 
nov have many adherents, since the dif- 
ferent scientinc pursuits have been so 
well illustrated and distinguished; yet 
every one must be aware of the intimate 
connexion which exists between all the 
sciences. For instance, ^tanv and geo- 
metry, which appear so widely distinct, 
are yet so far connected that botany must 
borrow part of its lang:uage from ^^eome- 
tryt and g^eometry some of its forms from 
botany. 

In a peculiariy improved stage and ex- 
tended state of the sciences, the neces- 
sity of dividing them into minor sciences 
or branches begins to be felt, and such a 
division usnially takes place shortly after- 
wards. It is to such a period that we are 
indebted for the new science of geology, 
or the knowledge of the solid part of the 
earth. This science was for a kmg time 
blended with natural history, mineralogy, 
astvonomy, cosmogony, mythdpgy, his- 
tory, to which it is more or less connected, 
without properly belongfing to either; but 
it has in recent days been raised to the dig- 
nified station of a separate science, and can 
already number among its votaries such 
men as Cuvier, Werner, Hutton, Patrin, 
Lametherie, Ac. in Europe, while in the 
United States many enlightened men do 
not disdain to cultivate it for the benefit of 
the present generation and of posterity. 

Among the latter Mr. Maclure stands 
conspicuous for zeal, assiduity, perspi- 
cuity, liberality, utility, and an early at- 
tention to this important subject. It is 
not by the size of his work that we must 
judge of its value ; but by its intrinsic 
merit. We believe that in the small 
number of pages of his volume, more es- 
sential facts and useful truths are dis- 
closed than in many thick volumes of 
yore. We ^hall endeavour to collect such 
of them as our limits will allow, and such 
that a tolerable idea of the value of his 
jobservations may be formed ; and the few 
imperfections which we may have occa- 
sion to notice, will but slightly invalidate 
its real merit. s 

We agree altogether with our worthy 
author, when he states the fallacy of the 
numberless presumptive theories of the 
earth, which have so often been set up. 
While we have scarcely studied one- 
fourth part of the surface of the earthy 
and while the interior of our g^obe is to- 
tally unlroown, all speculative theories 
must be considered as the novels (f geo^ 
lory rather than its history. How many 
of them have even been founded upon a 
few local facts, which are belied by so 



many different &cts elsewhere ! Mr. Bflm- 
dure mentions that those animals whose 
boues have been found in northern cli- 
mates, while they for their ocngenerous 
species) are now round only in tropical 
climates, might have been migratory, as 
the wild Buffidoe of America ii at this 
time; — he might have added, that most 
of them being different from the now liv- 
ing species, were probably (as the mam- 
moth of Siberia was to a certainty) co- 
vered with a thick fur suitable to the cli- 
mates they dwelt in. Yet to account for 
this simple fact, a supposition has been 
advanced, that the equator was once 
where the pdes are now, and vice versa! 
If the mutation of the poles could only 
be supported by this fiilse reasoning, eveiy 
supposition of the kind would faU ta the 
ground. Fire and water were, till lately, 
considered as the only agents acting over 
the earth,— ^now galvanism is allowed to 
have also its share ; but electricity, mag- 
netism, light, gases, air, frost, compres- 
sion, and animal and v^^taUe agency, &o. 
have certainly also their share; where- 
fore every theory founded upon a simple 
or single agent, becomes an erroneous 
system. 

Our author adopts Werner's classifica^ 
tion of rocks; but he is not satisfied with 
his distinctive names of primitive and se- 
condanr; he might have added his transi- 
tion, which denomination is certainly illu- 
sive. The foot is, that there are but four 
formations of rocks and earths, (lU of 
whichy even g^ranite, are stratified; they 
are the crystallized, the deposited, the 
volcanic, and the organic formations; the 
first orig^ates in crystallizations, the se- 
cond in depositions, the third in emis- 
sions, and the last in oiganic remains; 
if a fifUi formation was to be added, it 
ought to be the agglomerated formation. 
The transition formation belongs to all 
the formations in various instances, and 
the alluvial to the deposited formations. 
All these formations often happen to be 
blended, which destroys altogether the 
theories of universal separate formations, 
since suppositions must yield to focts; 
and strata vary from the thickness of a 
sheet of paper to the immense thickness 
of several thousand feet, so &r as they 
have been penetrated or seen. 

The unifonnity of the formations in the 
United states, and the regularity of their 
dispositions, strike every observer who 
has witoessed the disparity and irregu- 
larity which are exhibited in the forma- 
tions of Europe. Mr. Maclure traces an 
able parallel between the two continents, 
and describes next Ibe outlines and limits 
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of the formatioDB, rocks, mountains and 
strata of our continent, being the result 
of nearij thirty different excursions across 
their nucleus, which runs from northeast 
to southwest. He describes the whole in 
general results, disdaining minute inves- 
tigation of insulated rocln and detached 
masses : yet if there are some of such, 
which may throw light upon the approxi- 
mating formations, why should we neglect 
them altogether? We shall not follow 
him through his leading remarks, and his 
divisions; a single glance at his map will 
oonvey a better idea of his principle the 
results of which are, that nearly all the 
New-England states, the northern part 
of New- York, and a broad stripe as far 
as Geoigia, are primitive ; that the allu- 
vial formation extends from Long-Island 
tp- Louisiana, from the Atlantic to the 
granite iip the Mississippi as far as the 
mouth of the Ohio ; that the limestoi^e, 
or secondary formation, extends all over 
the western states, as far as the lakes, 
ipcluding most of New-York, and that it 
is divided firom the primitive by a transi- 
tion region. . A formation of sandstone 
exists ip the primitive, in New- York, Ma- 
ryland, Connecticut, kc* 

* Notwithstanding the able researches of 
our author, we cannot but regard his re- 
sults, as, well as those of Volroy, as mere 
attempts towards the knowledge which 
he means to convey ; we know of several 
instances in which the limits assigned to 
some formations 'kre not altogether cor- 
leot, nor c^n they ev^r be porapletely 
Ipkown, hvt ^ff a senes of long, minute 
local ol^servations all over the Uoited 
States; and even then, how are we to 
know when those limits are absolute or 
relative ? We would advise observers to 
nodce the angle of inclination of the 
strata at the phce of their disappearance, 
whence a probable calculation may be 
made of their further depth and extent. 
A long period must elapse before we can 
acquire a complete knowledge of the soil 
we inhabit; we must sink wells and shafts, 
dig mines and coal-pits to great depths, 
ere we can assert which is &e predomi- 
nant formation in the strata we tread 
upon ; but we must especially collect and 
doscribe all the organic remains of our 
ynl, if we ever w^t to speculate with 

> the smallest degree of probabilihr, on (h^ 
formation, respective age, and history of 
our strata. Mr. Maclure has altogether 
omitted these acoesaories or auxifiaries, 
which have received, with much pro- 
priety, the name of medai$ (f naJktre: 
he ss^ys little or nothing of the number- 
lesa animal remains, shells, polyps, ftc« 



found all over our deposited and ag|^ 
merated soils, or alluvial, limestone, scmd- 
stone regions. He omits the alluvial 
found in Ohfo and New-England, kc.^ 
The regions north of the lakes are a blank* 
in his Odap ; they are probaUy of primi- 
tive or granitic formation. Tlie present 
great lakes of North- America, and those 
which have to a certainty existed else- 
where in ancient times, have had more 
influence on some parts of the soil than 
he is aware of. He has not mentioned • 
any volcanic soils and rocks in the United 
States; yet there are certainly some, 
which he has classed, with the Wemerian 
school, among transition and secondary ; 
but the trap, wake, coal, and clay forma- 
tions, which are found in many parti, are 
here, as in Europe, evidently of volcsmic, 
or emitted formation. Volcanoes do not 
always emit fire and lava, nor heap up 
mountains and craters ; they often vomit 
water ^nA mud, and, when they are co- 
vered by water, their smoke and ashes 
form, under the water, strata of various 
substances : such have been the ancient 
submarine volcanoes of Connepticnt, NoM^r 
York, Pennsylvania, Viiginia>, Alabama, 

The seooiid plate of this work coiitaina 
^Ye transverse sections of the United 
States: 1. across lake Chajoplf^n and 
the White Hills; 2. from Plymouth to 
lake Erie ; 3. irom Egg-Harbour to Pitt«- 
bujg; 4. from Cape Henrv to Abing4PQ* 
5f uom Cape Fear to the W^rm Springs. 
They give a tolerably good idea of the 
succession of formations ; but we hope, 
that by leading each fiormation to the 
l^vel of the sea, it was not meant to im- 
ply that they really reach it, else we 
should ask how was it known to be sof 

We now proceed to the second part ot 
this work, or the practical part thereof, 
wherein the author relates, with much 
propriety in the preface, how various are 
the practical results tq be derived froai 
the study of geology ; it is by such a study 
that we are rafely guided in our search for 
coal, salt, gypsum, limestone, sandstone, 
millstones, grindstones, whetstones, mar- 
ble, day, mari, slate, ores, kc. For in- 
stance, those who shooJd search for coal 
in a primitive region, or under granite, 
would lose their time and money : those 
who m^take pyrites ai\d mica for ore% 
find soon their delusion to their cost It 
will teach you to p«ve turnpikes with 
quartz, which will wear two yeai^i von 
stead of limestone or any spft stcme, whicl| 
will not last three months. When claj^ 
contains too much calcarious matter, it 
panoot mdie good bricks^ and when timer 
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ftxme c(mtaiD8 tM nnicfa ftigiOftceacis mat- 
ter, it cuiDot make lime. 

The theory of the decompocitioii of 
rooks 18 treated with great ability and 
perBpicQity ; it k worth while for ereiy 
enlightened agncnHaraliit to beoome ac- 
quainted with it: the resaltt are, that 
the best soils for agricultural purposes 
are thpse proceeding from the decompo- 
iition of wake, lime^one, lara, tufl^ &c. 
that the worst are those resulting from 
• clay, salt, sand, quartz, &c. that allurial 
and transition formations partake of such 
iiivinations as therjr have been washed 
from ; that vegetable mould is the com- 
mon manure of nature, that gypsum is 
the next, marl and day, of sand, and 
rice versa, &c. 

In the last chapter Mr. Madura enters 
at length into an investigation of the pro- 
bable effisctB which the decomposition of 
rocks may have on the nature and fertility 
^the soilsof the difierent states of North- 
America, when such so^ls are in their pris- 
tine state, since, wheQ povered with vege- 
table and animal manure or mould, tirair 
fortilitylasts as longa? such mould remains, 
b result it appears that Pen^lvania and 
New- York possess th^ greaMt quantity 
of ^ood lands among the Atlantic states, 
whde an the w^ t e ni states enjoy an equal 
fortili^, being"^ aU situated in the lime- 
stone formation. AU the allnv^l region 
lfk>nting the ocean appears to possess a 
peculiar character, tl^ soil being almost 
every where l^g^t, dry and sandy, or 
swampy; this soil, ^Hien mixed with marl, 
which is generaDy found under it, forms a 
good cultivable gnntod. It is probable that 
cotton, the st^e produce of diis region 
south of the Chesaf^e, will, at a future 
period, be foqnd suitable to the ^riide re- 
gion, and cultivable as for north as Long- 
'Mland, and 09 those Hempstead plains, 
now thought almost unfit for cultivation, 
as were former ly thought the pine barrena 
df Soutib-Caralina. 

Mr. Madure indui^ges sometimes in di« 
Ipressions in which some happy thoughts 
Are discernible : his great division of the 
states, into states east and west of the Al- 
lieghany, is quite natural, and the proba- 
ble consequences of their respective fea- 
tures are truly delineated. Happily the 
Atlantic states are divided also naturally 
UK three districts; New-England states, 



east of the Hudson and lake Champlam; 
middle states, whose territories extend 
west of the mountains or natural limit; 
and southern states, where slavery pre- 
vails ; while the western states wiU soon 
be divided in three natural districts,— 
north of the Ohio, south of the Ohio, and 
west of the Mississippi, whose features 
and interests wiU also assume their own 
peculiarities, the presumable result of 
which will be a h84>py balance of indiri- 
Bible interests. 

We wish that a hint of Mr. Maclure*s 
mig^t meet the eyes ef some of those who 
diroct among us the education of youth. 
He insinuates that we may reasonably 
hope that, ere long, some portion of time 
will be appropriated, in our colleges and 
universities, to studies of evident utility, 
and tiiat the knowledge of substances, 
their properties and their uses, will be 
permitted, in some degree, to encroach on 
the study of mere words, or the smatteN 
ing of dead language^. His hijpea hegv^ 
to be partly reaUzed, and the utuity of the 
study of our soil, our waters, our minerals, 
our fossils, our plants, our animals, ioc. is 
becoming daily more evident ; let us hope 
that thesie studies will soon be taugnt 
every where, together, at least, with those 
of a less permanent and general utility. 
We shall conclude in the words of tms 
author, — << The earth is every day mould- 
ing down into a form more capabte of pro- 
ducing and increasing vegetable matter, 
the food of animals, and consequently pro- 
gressing towards a state of amelioration 
and accumulation of those materials, of 
which the moderate and rational enjoy- 
ment constitutes great part of our comfort 
and hapinness. On the surfoce of such 
an extensive and perpetual pnDgression, 
let us hope that mankind wul not, nay, 
cannot, remain stationaiy.'* 

These remarks bear evidence that oar 
worthy author is gifted with a philantiiro- 
pic and phUosophical mind. The style 
and the details of his woricbear the stamp 
of the same modest, unassuming, and plain 
philosophy, and give the authm* a title to 
the highest reward of a good dtizen, the 
gratitude ef his countrymen ; and should 
his labours be rewarded with the praise 
that g^reeted his predecessor Vdney, we 
doubt not he will fed his anticipationa 
fblly realized. C 8. R. 
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WHETHER cinl society deriFed ite 
origin from any express compact, 
•r not, its existence is based upon those 
principles which would hare constituted 
the ground-work of a voluntary and for- 
mal confederation. Man is, undoubtedly, 
greg^ous from instinct; and, associations 
were probably first entered into, upon the 
mere impuls^ of natuiip, without a com- 
putation, or even an apprehension, of the 
advantages to which such associations 
might tend, and in which, in fact, they 
have resulted. But though reaton was 
Bot consulted in the preliminary inter- 
course, by means of which the homan 
species has been multiplied and perpetua^ 
ted, and out of which thecomphcated re- 
lations of life have grown ;— it reqiiires, 
nevertheless, the per^tion oi reason, to 
provide for the well bein^ of an extended 
community. To ascertaui the rights aiid 
duties of the individuals composing die 
bo9y politic, towards each other and to- 
wards the state— and to contrive a mode 
?^;idly to enforce these, and strictly to 
▼indicate those— is at once the most im- 
portant purpose of morality, and the most 
arduous effort of intellect But it il a 
** consummation," not more ** devoutly to 
be vrished,** than unlikely to be attained. 
Simply to devise the best BMans of pro- 
tectmig private interests and of promoting 
<he public good, is in itself a stupendous 
task— but when, in addition to the intrin- 
lic difficulties of the subject, we take into 
▼iew the adventitious obstacles, which the 
ignorance, and prejudice, and jealousy of 
tfhe many throw in the way of tiie lawgiv- 
er, and die subtility vrith which his plain- 
est enactments are evaded, we shall be- 
gin to baye some notion of the hopeless- 
Bess of his toiL If even when God, con- 
descended to give written statutes to the 
Jews, and made his own seleetion of per- 
•ons to administer his laws, the current of 
justice was still liable to be polluted, and 
its^^reat ends wero not unf requently de» 
feated, we may well despair of witnessing, 
in this worid, a perfect dispensation. Yet 
though we cannot prevent wrong, we may 
in somiB measuro, mitigate it— ^md though 
we cannot eradicate evil, we can, at ]east> 
abstain from augmenting it 

It is a matter c^ some doubt, whether 
the attempt to reduce all die transactions 
i|nd comnieice bo^ween men to ixMfi/i 



rules, has not, ob the whole, wrousht 
mofe mischief than it has mended— whe- 
ther the law has not been oftener used as 
a buckler to shield the wicked, than as a 
sword to avenge the injured. The fond- 
ness of mankind for sjrstem leads them in- 
to continual absurdities. The merits of 
every case rest upon the circumstances 
of tluBit case. Witheutknowing these cir- 
cumstances, the law undertakes to class 
prospectively, from certain indicia^ which 
are, perhtms, purely accidental, cases 
whichmay beessendallydifierent Would 
it not be as safe to entrust an enlightened 
tribunal with the power of meting out 
equity, from its convictions of right, on 
the inve^dgadon of evidence, as to put 
every thing at risk, upon a jump-in-the- 
daric of the law ? Moral obligation, the 
law can neither create nor change. It 
does not pretend to do either. It only 
essays to apply certam abstract principles 
to all cases which may occur of a certain 
description, but which cases, though they 
may have some quality in common, may 
sdlJ be dissimilar in the most important 
particulars. Besides a thousand oombi- 
Bations may arise, which the law cannot 
foresee, and, of course, cannot embrace. 
But the code of equity not only fumishea 
the invcise remedy for a present griev- 
ance, but affiirds specific redress for 
every wronr which may be sustained. 
These speciuadons are not novels— thou|^ 
possibly, they deserve moreconsideratioa 
than has been bestowed upon them. 

But to come to the subject inhand. The 
social compact, however formed or rad* 
fied, is a beneficial contract :— and the 
good oftiie whole is the^ of the bond of 
union. Men consorted together for their 
mutual advantage. Whether fear or af- 
i»ction incited them, protectfon in their 
persons and possessions was an indispen- 
sible stipulation in their alliance. So- 
ciety undertook to aiford this protection, 
and frtMB the earliest records of histoiy, 
has becA continually occupied in endea- 
vouring to fulfil its engagement 

It is the interest of society to conserve 
the rights of its con8tituent»— it is the in- 
terest of individuals to obey the ordinances 
of society. No matter how profligate die 
oonununity, it must recognize truth, and 
must plight itself to observe justice. A 
faaod of robbers can cement itself only by 
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the ties of virtue'— a set of sharpers must, 
among^ themselves, prohibit cheating. We 
may, therefore, on all g^eneral questions, 
presume a free community to act honest- 
fyf according to the best of its understand- 
ing-. But superiority of natural endow- 
ments in the rudest state of society, ami 
the accumulaticm of wealth at a more ad- 
vanced period, give to individuals an as- 
cendency over their fellows. It is always 
the aim of those who hare attained an ele- 
vation to retain it, and the iniuence which 
their present consideration confers, is em- 

S loved to give stabihty to their power, 
tule and distinction, in process of time, 
become hereditary ; and inequality of con- 
dition gives birth to inequality of rights. 
A system (^'aggression thus conunenced, 
is usually pursued, till one part of society 
is brought into entire subjection to an- 
other. If servitude be rendered too gall- 
ing, the oppressed revolt, and some pw- 
tion of liberty is redeemed. Having dis- 
covered their strength, by preserving a 
concert in their measures, Oie governed 
are able to check and counterbalance the 
usurpation of Uieir governors ; and, ulti- 
mately, to repulse their encroachments. 
In this strife, opposite forces nearly coun- 
teract each other, and the machine of so- 
ciety is not drawn widely out of the true 
line of its direction. But water may be 
cooled below the freezing point without 
<»ogealing, — and tynuiny may degrade 
its victims below the dignity of men, with- 
out driving them to desperation. There 
exist governments in which the welfare of 
the subject is never weighed against the 
wishes of the sovereign, and where the na- 
tion is r^BLrded but as the pediment of the 
throne. Such governments are supported 
by force,^and can be supported, even 
in this way, only over a stupid and igno* 
rant people. But in more enlightened 
countries, where public opinion is, in some 
degree, respected and consulted, the rich 
have still an undue influence over the 
laws, both in their enaction, and in their 
administration. It is only in a republic, 
where eveiy office is elective, and where 
every citizen possesses^ the elective fran- 
chise, that we can expect to find the good 
of the iohole the paramount principte of 
legislation. 

A republican government, however, 
like every other government, bears hard- 
est upon the lower classes. In a com- 
monwealth, the people are, indeed, jtbe 
nominal sovereig^, but in most cases, 
they are incapable of exercising the actual 
sovereignty. Unfitted or afraid to think for 
themselves, they act as they are acted up- 
on; and unfortunately, thqae who coaunu* 



nicate the impulseto the nublic mind, are 
not always unbiass^ by smister interests. 
The multitude is ferocious only when pro- 
voked, and formidable only when opposed. 
Credulous and fond of being caressed, it 
is ever too ready to become Uie dupe of 
the designing ; and if, soothed by their 
meretricious^folandishments, it suffers it- 
self to be lulled in the lap of security, it is 
certain to be shorn of its strength, and to 
be delivered bound, into the hsm4s of the 
Philistines. 

Happily a wakeful jealousy prevails in 
tiiis country, among the majority of the 
people, in regard to any invasion of their 
imprescriptiUe rights, which will render 
abortive every oipen attempt to infringe 
them. The citizens of the United States 
will owe their exemption from tiie com- 
mon fote of nations, to their superior mo« 
ral and intellectual cultivation. Tlie^ 
know and tiiey appreciate their immum- 
ties, and they will neither barter nor aban- 
don them. They are aware that the es- 
sence of freedom consists, not in the pa- 
geant of national independence, but in 
the actual enjoyment of civil hberty — and 
no arts, and no cajolery, will ever extort 
from them the surrender of that' boon, 
without which patriotism is but a phan- 
tom, and loyalty ceases to be a virtue. 

It is a maxim of the English law, that 
the king can do no wrong. In republics, 
this royal prerogative may be predicated 
of Ihe sovereign people. A nation of free- 
men cannot trammel itself with any bonds 
inconsistent with freedom. It can revoke; 
at pleasure, any concession which operates 
to its detriment The state is obliged to 
consult the good of all its subjecti, and if 
it have made a grant to some which pre- 
judices others, it is its duty, as w^ as its 
right, to annul it In any community 
every privilege or exemption is so much 
substracted from the coipmon stock, and 
is not only directly, but indirectly opprest 
sive to those from whom the grace pnn 
ceeds— it not only augments their propor- 
tion of ordinary burtheUs, but by creatiug 
obno^ous distinctions and contrariant in- 
terest, it creates new burthens to b^ 
bom. 

The moral obligations of communities '^ 
and of individuals are the same. Those 
rights which individuals could not surren- 
der to the state, the state is not empower- 
ed to compromit No man has a right to 
dispose of his life or his liberty, for no 
equivalent can be ofiisred for either. Cri- 
minals are an>eiiab|e, in a state of nature, 
to the individual who suffers by their 
crimes, in a state of civilization to ths 
^iety which is injured in the persons cf 
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its members. PiaikdmientB are propor- 
tioned to offences; and are intended to 
reform by infliction, or to deter b^ exam- 
ple. Some offences are justly pomshed by 
imprisonment, — some, possibly, are pu- 
nishable with death. In the savage state 
the injured invidual avenges bis own 
wrong, — ^in the social, state the magis- 
trates enforce the sanctions of the law 
against those who contravene it. Life or 
liberty may, therefore, become forfeited 
by the commtB8i<Hi of crime, — and in this 
way ofily. But the essence of crime is its 
purposed and premeditated malice. Po- 
verty, though an evil, can hardly be ima- 
gined to be either malicious or voluntaiy 
--since it acts of itself in the nature of a 
punishment to those who incur it. It is, 
then, no crime to be poor. Imprisonment, 
therefore, or any other penance for pover- 
ty is unjust. 

It may'be said, however, that debts are 
▼oluntanlv assumed, and grow out of be- 
nefits conferred — and that if a man under- 
takes to pay what he is unable to pay, he 
ought to suffer the consequences of his de- 
fiiult. If he be made lisJble to imprison- 
ment for failure in complying with bis 
contracts, the fear of imprisonment will 
operate as a salutary stimulus to his ex- 
ertions; — and to give efficacy to the mo- 
tive, it must be rigidly enforced in cases 
of delinquency. Besides it is necessary 
to the preservation of credit that men 
should give the greatest security in their 
power for the performance of their pro- 
mises, — and if their liberty be what they 
price most, let them pledige that, as the 
surest g^arranty of their honesty. 

But no one can i^edge that of which he 
has not the controul. Men are not the mas- 
ters of their lives and liberties, to dispose 
of them at their option. They are moral 
agents, and are bound to preserve both the 
one and the other, as the absolute and un- 
alienable gifts of the Deity, to be devoted 
to the legitimate ends of rational being. 
The only gage they can offisr, for the return 
of values received, is, present possessions 
or prospects, skill in business, and inte- 
grity of character. To these alone Should 
the creditor look, as the foundations of his 
confidence and the sources of his reim- 
bift'sement To the property of debtors 
recourse should be directly had, on the 
^first occasion of delay or denial of pay- 
ment o( just dues, — and fairness of deal- 
ing should be compelled by the severest 
p^talties for malversation. Whether the 
debtor's skill or talent should be held in 
requisitioii after the fact of his insolvency 
is ascertained, or, in other words, whether 
tbe futim acquiutioQf of an iosolventy al^ 



ter his fiuhire and the complete surrender 
of his property, should be liable for his 
deficiencies, though not doubtful as a mat- 
ter of equity, is questionable as a measure 
of expedience. He who cannot calculate • 
on the enjoyment of his earnings will 
rarely labour with diligence; and one 
ever so desirous of redeeming bis reputa- 
tion and his losses, if exposed to be ar- 
rested in his career, the moment he ac- 
quires a sensible motion, must despair of 
reaching the goal of his generous ambi- 
tion. 

Temporary coercion of personal liber- 
ty, as the only effectual means of con- 
straining the debtor to abide the judgment 
of the law, in tbe first instance, and of 
compelling him to make a disclosure of 
his property, subsequently, the laws of 
every civilized community do, indeed, 
allow. So salutary a restraint, no friend 
of good morals will wisb to remove. We 
do not perceive that the writers, whose 
essays we have under consideration^ how 
much soever at variance on other points, 
differ in their sentiments in this respect. 
Both admit the necessity of the existence 
of a power to imprison debtors, whoomit or 
refuse to pay their just debts, till some sa- 
tisfaction be made—either by payment, 
or by proof of ipability to pay. They db- 
sent as to the proper residence of this 
power, and as to its mode of application. 
CatUiit is in favour of leaving it to be ex- 
ercised at the discretion of the creditor, — 
Howard would have the proprietjr of com- 
mitment, or of the requisition df bail, to 
be the subject of judicial inquiry. Cautvs 
considers the provision for discharging in- 
solvents, taken in execution after final 
judgment, from confinement, after a deten- 
tion of fourteen days, or of three montlis, 
on proof of their insolvency, as a season- 
able, and an adequate relief, — Howard 
contends that bo roan should be confined 
on mesne process, till the justness of tho 
plaintifTs claim be shown. Cautus regards 
the present system of legfal proceedings, 
in the state of New- York, tliough some- 
what defective, as nearly as lenient and 
fair as legal proceedings can be render- 
ed,— Ifot^iEira considers them most un^ 
equal, despotic, and pernicious. The sym- 
pathies of Cauttu are absorbed in the dis- 
appointment of the creditor, — the com- 
miseration of Howard is awakened only 
by the sufferings of the incarcerated^ebt- 
or. The conviction left upon cmr mind, 
from the mature consideration of the aigu- 
ments adduced, in support of the opposite 
positkms of the two disputants, is, that 
under the prevailing mractice of the laws 
of tbe ftat* of New-York, the oases of 
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honest credkon and of hoBest debtors are 
nearly equally pitiable. 

It u not our iiiteotion to go into the de- 
tail of the practice of the courts in this 
state, which would be as disgusting to our 
readers, as iatiguing to ourselves. The 
bare statement of the &ct, that all the 
uncouth, arbitraiy, and circufnlocutory 
forms of the English law proceedings are^ 
with us, pertinaciously pursued, will con- 
▼ey to the a|:^rehension of every one who 
has any acquaintance with the subject,—- 
and we envy him who has not,-*an appal- 
ling idea of the Odyssean wanderings of 
the suitors of justice. It is not less a sub- 
ject of regret than of amaj&ement, that 
amiable men are to be found, who are 
sane too, uid sensible, on every other to- 
pic, who yet can admire and a{^ud a 
system so revolting to common sense, as 
the clumsy chicanery which we have 
adopted from thcb courts of Westminster- 
Hall. It is mortifyiAg and astonishing 
that persons of good feelings and good 
capacity, can so silence their consciences, 
and so pervert their undentandings, as not 
merely to be content with, but to approve, 
the frivolous ambages, and contemptible 
fictions of our judicial processes. 

The Common Law had its origin in a 
state of things so different from that with 
which we are conversant!^ that it is in a 
great degree inapplicable to it;— ^ind the 
artificial reasons, which are deduced from 
e3q>loded institutions, are often directly 
repugnimt to the plainest dictates of truth 
anil justice. The capricious decisions of 
the law, however, unjust as they may be, 
are trifling evils in comparison with the 
procrastination of its judgment* A greats 
damage is often sustained in obtaining 
justice, than would have been suffered 
in forbearing to seek it 80 complex has 
the practice of the courts beoome, and 
so inevitable the delay in obtaining l^^al 
redress, that the boasted concessions of 
magna corio, have been virtually frit- 
tered aivay. MM n^abimui^ muU Mn- 
demttf, md difiereimu,judiUam Del rectum, 
is the language of this venerable charter ; 
but, ahis, it is daily contradicted in eveiy 
tribunal in our country. No one who has 
paid the enormous fees on a protracted 
suit will doubt that justice is both delayed 
and so2(^— and tiiere is many a man, who 
has been obliged by the fidhire of bis pe- 
ounj^ry means to abandon a good cause, 
that will be bold enough to assert that it 
is sometimes denied. Shakespeare, who 
bad had some experience of the ills of 
life, makes ** the law's delay, and inso- 
lence of office,'* the climax of all the |ho- 
rooalifes lb filicide* A lair««ait is an 



affliction with which even the patience of 
Job was not tried, and against which it 
might not have been prooE 

A radical reform in our jurisprudence 
is loudly called for. It is vain to at- 
tempt to botch all the rents in the thread- 
bare system of the common law, and idle 
to expect uniformity or coherence in a 
piece of patchwork. The honour of oor 
country, and the interest of every clasi 
of citizens, require an entire new model- 
ling of the civil code of our laws. We 
have, among us, talents adequate to the 
task — we only lack boldness to commence 
the enterprise. It is not our office to de- 
vise a new system, nor do we assume te 
be competent to it. To point out exist- 
ing inconveniences is, however, in somn 
measure to indicate their remedies. Every 
one is, now, liable to be arrested at the 
suit of any one, and held to bail in any 
amount, or to be committed tcprison for 
not producing satisfactory baiL There 
is, to be sure, a proviuon ot law that 
no man shall be required to nve bail in 
an exorbitant sum, ioii an action may be 
maintained against any person who cgm- 
mences a vexatious suit; — but in ^ese 
oases a positive wrong must be suffered 
in the first place, to give a claim for 
an eventual and doubtful redress. It 
should be the object of laws to prevent 
wrongs, rather than to punish them. At 
any rate, to puni^ the accused without 
an inquiry into their guilt, is a precipitate 
measure, and one for whidi no.subse- , 
qnent atonement can make amends. 
Again, if a man be sued by one to whom 
he is indebted, for an amount beyond 
that in which he is indebted, it is so long 
before a trial can be obtained^ and the 
expenses of litigation are so great, that 
he is not benefitted by contesting a claim, 
for which there is any foundation, though 
he should prove the extent of the claim 
to be unfounded. Indeed, if a man be 
sued in the Supreme Ckwrt, and be ready 
to aclmowledge his indebtedness, it is 
doubted whether he would be permitted 
to confess judgment; and as an appear- 
ance must be entered at the first term, 
nearly a year may elapse before he caa 
make defoult ; — ^tben, before judgment can 
be entered up, a dilatory process ensues ; 
and atter this the creditor has ninety day^ 
in whidi to sue out execution. If, afte^ 
all, the debtor be taken and committed 
in execution, a considerable time may 
transpire before he is allowed to ^rove 
his insolvency, and when tbis fact is 
proved, and when he has been discbiuged 
as an insolvent, his person is stiU liable to 
•met on vkj other demand> eren of tke 
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same creditoi*8. Hifi future property, too, 
Is subject to distrainment on the very 
judgment under which he has been dis- 
charged. Thus f^ the law seems wholly 
levcUed against debtors. But we shall 
find that it is hardly less inimical to credi- 
tors. A poor debtor may, indeed, be made 
the victim of oppression, but a rich one 
ctonot be compelled to do justice*. Pro- 
perty, whether real or personal, cantoot be 
attached on mesne process, and he Who 
hiaiB any considerable amount of either, can 
easily obtain sureties for his appearance 
at Court, or for his continuance on the 
jail limits. It is true, that on execution 
any visible property n^ay be seized in sa- 
tisfaction of the jiidgment, but by the de- 
lays of the law, a sufficient interval is af- 
forded ei^r to squander cuteU. or to con- 
vert them into money or choscs in action, 
which are held not to be attachable. An 
opulent debtor ibay thus live at his ease, 
with a slight sacrifice of his latitude of 
excursion, and set all his creditors at de- 
fiance. Moreovej^, by a JUdicioUd appli- 
cation of his fuUds, he can easily produce 
a host of nominal creditors who will ngn 
nff^ and entitle him to a complete release, 
not only from jail, but from eVery pecu>> 
niary claim that exists against him. 

A radical roform in our jurisprudence 
St the only effectual remedy for tiie mani- 
fold evUs with which the land is afflicted 
under colour of law. It is time that a free 
and thinking, and educated people, had 
loosed its uimerstakiding firom the fetters 
which were foived, iki the days of igno- 
rance, for the draldom of vassals. It is 
time that veteran error wei^ stripped of 
its integuments, that absurdity Were drag- 
1^ from the subterfuge of le^ prindple^ 
and that the cloak o(prachce were lined 
^m the shoulders oreltortion and chi- 
cane. It is time, in short, that the swad- 
dling clothes of the law were laid aside, 
and that truth were suffered to walk forth, 
if not in her naked dignity, at l^ist in 
decent robed. The scant and jagged 
pattern of the common law has, indeed, 
been so often pieced and deamed by the 
diligent housewifery of the bench and the 
legislature, that the original fetbric is not 
always to be detected, but it can never be 
rendered either convenient or comely for 
the present stature of society. What a 
diE^gfrace to the state is the boast, which 
we have heard from some members of the 
bar— that to acquire an acquaintance 
(Jbiov^ec^ it does not deserve tobecal)* 
ed,) with the practice of the courts, is, in 
New- York, the most arduous part of the 
study of the professicm ; — in other words, 
that it is less difficult fully tp understand 
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even the legal merits of a catise, tban to 
learn how to bring it under the cogni^ 
zance of a competent judge. If this be 
true, what a waste of mind must such a 
prodigious accumulation of rubbish in 
the threshold of the temple of justice, an- 
nually occasion ? and what a gain of time 
and talent Would it be to the omimunity, 
. if any direct and ample avenue could be 
opened to those port^, which shouUevei^ 
be both unbarred and accessible ? 

It is worth while to calculate the ex- 
tent of the pecuniary saving that would 
result from simplifying our code, and sub- 
stituting rational method for the idle and 
arbitrary forms of judicial proceedings. 
The labour to be performed would be so 
much diminished, that half tibe number of 
judges and lawyers, that kre at present 
engaged in our Courts, Would be sufficient 
for the despatch of business in half the 
time that is now consumed in the same 
operation. A portion of those gentlemea 
of the profession who would be thrown 
out of employment, by such an abridge- 
ment of 1^^ labour, might be usefi3l# 
occupied in Courts '* of the first instance/* 
whose province it should be to grant wriU, 
otk due applicati(m, against the person or 
proper^ of debtors, in certain cases, and. 
to regulate the nature and extent of the 
security to be giveh by defendants to abide 
final judgment in the superior Courts, — 
and in cases where a debtor should ac- 
knowledge the debt, to receive lus confes- 
sion and the surrender of his property for 
the benefit of all his creditors, and to appoint 
an assignee to take chaige of his effects, and 
finally. On proper investigation, to grant 
him,initB discretion, acomplete discharge. 
Thus would etery man's person and pro- 
perty be in the custody of the law ; and 
the discretionary power of creditors be- 
ing taken away, the number of suits would 
be very much lessened,^— byjwhich tneans, 
another gain of time to the community 
Would accrUe» 

It may seem to&ii^hat iiicohsistent with 
the eulogium which we have passed upon 
the spirit and intelligence of oUr country* 
men, that such laws, and sUch a practice^ 
as, We have described, should be tolerated 
for a moment atnong ui. But it is oUly o^ 
late that the magnitodeof die evil has beeii 
fislt and comprehended,— and already is 
the attention of the caontrj roused, and 
even now are its energies in action, to re- 
move present ills, and to avert impendin|( 
dangers. In more prosperous days, ia* 
stances of insolvency Were comparatilreljr 
few, and nusfortune was more easily re« 
triev^. Banks, too, as yet were not,-« 
tese bkborateries of vm ted MC ( 
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oifiDced the work of destruction ; and the 
relentless rapacity of impersbnal corpora- 
tions wias unknown and unapprehended. 
iSut, as embarrassment^' and banks have 
Unread, the true character of our laws has 
been more clearly developed. It was left 
for corporations, without soul, without 
bowels, without any of the yearnings of 
nature, to evince the atrocity of which the 
laws are capable. The scales have at 
length fallen firom the eyes of the people, 
..4hey have awakened from ^ir slug- 
gishness ; and when they shall come cor- 
rectly to estimate the deleterious influence 
and tendency of the privileged combina- 
tions, to which they have lent their sanc- 
tion, they will resume the rights with 
which they hare so improvidenUy parted, 
and rescind the powers which they have 
so injudiciously bestowed. Thev will an- 
nihilate, with a breath, the bubbles which 
their breath has inflated. A bill, which 
goes far to check enormities, of which we 
have seen but the beginnings has just 
passed one branch of the legislature of 
this state. It is entitled, «^ An Act to abo- 
lish Imprisonment for Debt, and to pre- 
vent Frauds against Creditors." We 
have seen the* original draught of it, 
which is susceptible of material amend- 
ments. It has, we understand, been con- 
siderably amezMled. We hope that some 
definite provision may be introduced into 
it, for the attachment of the shares of the 
capital stock of any incorporated com- 

ry, and the dividends due thereon, held 
any debtor at the time of the com- 
inencement of any suit against him, or 
. transferred to him whilst any judgment 
against him remains unsatisfied. There 
are many points in which the draught ap- 
pears to us to be defective, but as we 
know not what shape the bill has since 
taken, nor what improvements it may re- 
ceive, we shali defer our comments upon 
it, until its fate is decided. That it will 
be wholly rejected, we can hardly believe. 
Cheated creditors and persecuted debtors 
are equally clamorous for some relief 
against the imequal operation of existing 
laws. 

We are fearful that a class of our rea- 
ders will regard the topic which we have 
offered to their consideration as a dry and 
unpromising one, — ^we shall not tempt their 
patience by dwelling on it longer. In the 



relation either of debtor or creditor, how- 
ever, almost every individual, of the age 
of 1^^ discretion, stands,-»and to appre- 
ciate the responsibilities which such rela- 
tion involves, is of some importance. Even 
those who are devoid of personal concern, 
feel an interest in those things which con- 
cern their friends, and which affect the 
reputation and prosperity of their country. 
We recommend, to those with whom such 
reflections have weight, the candid peru- 
sal of both the essays, the titles of which 
are prefixed to this article. They should 
be read in connexion, as they will serve 
to temper and to correct each o^er. We 
would also recommend to those, who have 
never fancied to themselves the sufferings 
of an unfortunate insolvent, torn from Ins 
fiunily in the hour of despondence, and in- 
carcerated in the common cell of the 
wretched and the base, cut off finom the 
exercise of his faculties, and the exigoy- 
ment of the poorest bounties of nature, 
deg^raded in lus own estimation, and dis- 
graced in public opinion — to those who 
have never entered into the feeling^ of 
such a one, we repeat, we would recom- 
mend the perusal of another series of es- 
says written under the signature of ^' How- 
ard" in 1811, in the New-York Columbian, 
and afterwards collected in a pamphlet. 
In these essays are some pathetic details 
which will touch the sensibilities even of 
the most obtuse; and those who would 
blame the enthusiasm with which the wri- 
ter is animated, must, at least, acknow- 
ledge it to be amiable. A zeal for the liber- 
ty of the citizen may, indeed, be carried to 
excess, but we do not think that this is a 
frequent fault, though certainly a very 
venial one. If the ^bits and disposituHis 
of our people be democratic, they are ef- 
fectually counteracted by the tendency qf 
institutions which eveiy day is consolidat- 
ing. We have more cause to dread, that 
the debasing influence of commercial cu- 
pidity will deaden the pukes of nationsll 
pride and liberal sentiment, than that the 
msui^gency of public opinion will arrest 
the current of coifimercial enterprise. 
We should be sorry to see liberty and pro- 
perty brought into con^tition, — ^we should 
despair of the commonwealth, if an unwor- 
thy passion for the latter should ever be 
suiffered to preponderate the love, ax^d th^ 
reverence, due to the former. £. 
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MANY great and leanied men hare 
occupied their time, '-^nd bestowed 
much of their attention in investigating- 
tbe history of the terraqueousglobe. They 
ha?e endeavoured to comprise the results 
of their inquiries in a theory (^ the earth. 
Such a theory supposes a system support- 
ed by a series of facts relative to the 
changpes and origui of the terraqueous 
globe. Mineralogy has heretofore almost 
exclusively furnished data, upon which 
theories of the earth have been establish- 
ed ; but in the one under conilBideration, 
similar results have followed from a view 
of the fossil ofg^ic remains, which are 
so abundantly scattered over the surface 
of the earth, and imbodied in the soUd 
strata for beAeacifa the sur&ce. Thework 
before us contains an admirable com- 
pendium of the labours and researches 
of an individual, who has been, for many 
years past, vigorously engaged, unlocking 
the depositories of nature where the re- 
lics of former times are interred. From 
these, after a scrutinizing examination 
and mature ddiberation, he has establish- 
ed a system, which, for simplicitv and 
•elegance of structore, outshines all that 
have precede \L Hitberto, in the inves- 
tigations on tiie subject of geology, ex- 
traneous fossils, or petrifactions, have not 
received the attention which their impor« 
tance demands. Hence, Cuvier, *^ as an 
antiquary of a new order,^' entices his 
readers over paths but little explored^ and 
leads them among the tombs to esLamine 
the remains of organic beings *^ hiihertP 
almost imifonnlyne^eoted." In systems 
of mineralogy tuid gedogy, petriiactions 
have occulted a very small space, and 
wherever they have been noticed, they 
have appeared like an appendix, but par- 
tially connected with the subject, and 
placed there as objects of inexplicable 
curiosity. So, in cabinets of mineralogy, 
. it was di/RcuH to arrange them in any sys- 
tem^ and accordingly they were excluded, 
or laid by, for future ccmsideration. But 
jiow, the light of an extraordinary genius 
shines in the dark recesses of nature, and 
l^ves to extraneous fossils a consideration 
and rank in the history of the terrami^ns 
globe, to which they hare peter before 



.been raised. He takes hold of the sub- 
ject in a masterly manner, and conducts 
his readers into a new regfion of thought, 
and gently carries them with him alongp 
the lapse of ages, without fatigiie and 
without complaint. We shall feel highly 
gratified, if, m the review we have under- 
taken of this celetaited work, we can 
only interest our readen sufficiently to 
induce them to procure and pemse the 
book, which we shall proceed mwe par- 
ticularly to notice. 

The edition before us, as lately issued 
from the press of KiriE A: Mercein, in 
New-Tork, contains Ibree parts ; and the 
whole is illustrated by eight plates of en- 
gravings of the fossil remains of quadn- 
peds, and other organic beings, found in 
various districts of the gbbe. 

The first part contains the essay of 
M. Cuvier on the theory of the earth, 
•which is introductory to his great wmic 
on fossil oi*ganic remains. This ^say 
has been translated by professor Jameson, 
of Edinburgh, from the original FVench 
into English, and contains the substance 
of his work, being the reasoning and de- 
duction, resulting from the considerati<m 
of the whole subject matter. This is con- 
tained in 183 pages. The second part 
.contains mineralogical notes, and an ac- 
<Mmnt of Cuvier*B geological discoveries, 
by professor Robert Jameson, intended to 
illustrate the text of the essay. These 
notes occupy 134 pages ; and the remain- 
ing 111 pages are supplied by Dr. M itchill. 
To the translation and edition of pro- 
fbssor Jameson, Dr. Mitchill has added 
' (what forms the third part of the work 
before us] ** Observations on the Geology 
• of North America," Illustrated by the de- 
scription of various organic remains found 
in tiiat part of the world. Thus we have, 
' imbodied in a few octavo pages, the la- 
bours of three men, great in the field of 
science, of different nations and of differ- 
ent languages, but uniting, freely uniting, 
without envy or jealousy, to explore this 
dark recesses of nature, and unfold the 
ways of God to man. Such a union of 
sentiment and action, in men of extensive 
acquirements and scientific erudition, is 
" not oflcD tp be met ^tb,nnd where their 
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hboan pronote the fenenl welfare, we 
•bould not be backward io bestowing that 
liberal enconninm which their works bare 
merited. It nmst be a great source of 
MtisfactioD and pleasure to the philoso- 
pfaic world, to see France, England, «and 
America engaged in extending and illus- 
trating th^ physical sciences, hy the la- 
bours of men, who are forierobst in these 
departments in their respective countries. 
It is with great diffidenoe that we un- 
dertake to examine the merits of their 
respectiire works. Their inquiries into 
the relics of animated beings, which once 
moTed upon the surface of the earth, but 
tre now extinct, lead us to a true and cor- 
irect history of our globe, as exnlained in 
the preliminary obserra^ons (p. 27) of 
Curier himself. 

« The ancient history of the globe, which 
v^ Is the ultimate object of all these researches, 
is also, of itself, one of the most curious ob- 
jects that can Angaee the attention of en- 
lightened men : and if they taVe any interest 
in examining, in the infancy of our species, 
the almost (K>literated traces of so many n v 
Uons that have become extinct, they will 
Qoubtless take a similar interest in collect- 
^ff, amidst the darkness which covers the 
infancy of the flobe, the traces of those re- 
volutions which took place anterior to the 
existence of all nations. 

« We admire the power by which the bu- 
^an mind has measured me motions of 
l^obes, which nature seemed to have conceal- 
edforeverfrom our view. Genius and science 
have burst the limiti of space, and a few oh- 
^servations, explained by just reasoning, have 
unveiled the mechanism of the universe. 
WoulditTwtaisobef^oriousformanto Inatt 
the UmiU ofiimef and by a few obeervaiumi^ to 
meertain Oie kittory of mU worldy and the 
Mrietof eeenUwkiehpreeededihebirthofthe 
kumanraee.'* 

Cuvier after stating, in tl^e plan of his 
essay, that he will describe the whole of 
the results at which the theory of the 
^arth seems to him to have arrived, pr^ 
ceeds, in the third section, to tpeak 9/ the 
first appearance o| the earth. The invi^ 
ting prospects, of verdant plains and cu^. 
tivated fields, of g;ently ilqwing strrauns, 
and fertile valleys, t(>gether frith cities, 
towns, and villages, and their attendant 
population, would lead the superficial ob- 
server to imagine that Uie sdlid materials 
of the earth were unchangeable imd hiul 
80 remained irom the beginning; but he is 
soon 'convinced to the contrary, when he 
digs beneath the surface, ascends the hills, 
observes the declivities of mountains, or 
examines the defiles of descending tor- 
rents, where he can see somethi ng o f the 
internal stmctore of the gbbe. We thut 



observe the *< first prooft of rerolutiont** 
on its surfiu^e. 

« The lowest and most level parts of the 
earth, when penetrated to a very great 
depth, exhibit nothing but horizontal strata, 
composed of various substances, and con 
taining almost all of them innumerable ma 
rine productions. Similar strata, with the 
same kind of productions, compose the bills 
even to a great height. Sometimes the 
shells are so numerous as to constitute the 
entire body of the stratum. They are al- 
most every where hi such a perfect state of 
preservation,'that even the smallest of them 
retain their most delicate parts, their sharp- 
est ridges, and their finest and tenderest pro- 
cesses. They are found in elevations far 
above the level of evey part of the ocean, 
and in places to which the sea could not be 
conveyed by any existing cause. They are 
not only enclosed in loose land, but are of- 
ten incrusted and penetrated on all sides by 
the hardest stones. Every part of the earth» 
every hemisphere, every continent, every 
island of any sice, exhibits the same pheno- 
menon. We are therefore forcibly led to 
believe, not only that the sea hss at one 
period or another covered all our plains, but 
that it must have remained there tor a long 
time, and in a state of tranquillity ; wfaiek 
circumstance was necessary for the forma- 
tion of depostts so extensive, so thick, in 
part so solid, and containing exuviae so per* 
fectly |M«senred^ 

*i The ti^ie is past for ignorance to assert 
that these remains of organised bodies are 
mere /una naturmt — productions generated 
in the womb of the earth by its own creative 
powers. A nice and scrupulous compari- 
son of their, forms, of their contexture, and 
frequently even of their composition, cannot 
detect the slightest difference between these 
shells and the shells which still hihabit the 
sea. They have therefore once lived in the 
«ea^ and bean deposited by it ; the sea conse- 
ouentlx must haye rested m the places where 
pe deposition has taken place. Hence it 
is evident the bashi or reservoir containing 
the sea has undergone some change, at leas^ 
either in extent, or fn situation, or b both. 
Such is the result of the very first search, 
foid of the mpst superficial examination. 

<< The traces of revolutions become still 
more apparent Bjad decisive when we ascend 
a Httle nigher, and approach nearer to t^e 
foot of the great chaius of mowntains. There 
fu« still found many beds of shells ; some 
of these are even larger i^id more solid ; the 
shells are quite as numerous and as entirely 
preserved ; but they are not of the same spe- 
cies with those which were found in the less 
elevated regions^ The strata which contain 
them are not so generally horisontal : they 
have various degrees of inclination, and are 
sometimes situated vertically. While ia the 
plains and low hills it was necessary to dig 
deep in order to detect the succession of the 
strata, here we perceive them by means of 
the valleys which time or violence has pny 
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duced, «nd which disclose their edges to the 
eye of the observer. At the bottom of these 
' declivities, huge masses of their debris are 
* coltectedi and form round hills, the height of 
which is augmented by the operation of 
every thaw and of every storm. 

<< These inclined or vertioal strata, which 
form tb*e ridges of the secondary mountains, 
do not rest on the horizontal strata of the 
hills which are situated at their base, and 
serve as their first steps ; but, on the contra- 
ry, are situated nndemeath them. The lat- 
ter are placed upon the declivities of the 
former. When we dig through the horixoa- 
tal strata, in the Deighbourhood of the inclin- 
ed strata, the inclined strata are invariab^ 
found below. Nay, sometimes, when the , 
Inclined strata are not too much elevated, 
their summit is surmounted by horizontal 
strata. The inclined strata are therefore 
more ancient than the horisontal strata. And 
as they must necessarily have been formed 
in a horizontal position, they have been, sub- 
sequentlv shifted into their Inclined or ver- 
tical poeition, and that too before* the hori- 
sontal strata were plaoad above them. 

« Thus the sea, previous -to the CormatSon 
of the horiiontal strata, had fonped others, 
which, l^ some means, have been broken, 
lifted up, and overturned in a thousand ways. 
There nad thei^ore been also at least one 
change in the basin ofthat sea which preceded 
ours : it had also eiperienced at least one re 
Tolution ; and as several of these Inclined 
•trata which it had formed first, are eleva- 
ted abore the level of the horizontal strata 
which have succeeded and which surround 
them, this revolution, while it gave them 
thehr ptesent inclination, had also eausfd 
them to project vbove the level of the sea, 
so as to form islands, or at least roeks and 
inequalities ; and this must have happened 
'whether one of their edges was lined up 
pbove the water, or the depression of the 
opposite edge caused the water to subside. 
This is the second result, not less obvious, 
nor less clearly demonstrated, than the first, 
to every one who will take the trouble of 

gudying carefully the remains by which it 
illustrated and proyed^'^ 

The prooft of reyolntioi[is on the surfhce 
of the globe, besides what are here men- 
tioned, are many, and have been observ- 
ed in variom parts of the earth, collected 
And recorded in the different works on 
feology. The investigations on this sub- 
ject have been pr^ipallj made in Eu- 
rope and Asia. America has of late pro- 
moted abundant additional Ihcts hi proof 
of such revolutions. Amoog the foreign- 
ers who have collected them, may be men- . 
tioned Volney, Humboldt, and ATChire, . 
as the most conspicuous. Many of our 
own citizens have occasionally written on 
these subjects, and their essays are to be 
found in the several periodical jounuils of 
tll9 country. The Medical Repository 



of New-Yorky— Dr. Bnice's Mineralogi- 
cal Journal, — ^The Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, and 
others, not now at hand for more particu- 
lar reference, may be eonsulted. But 
the observations added to Jameson*s edi- 
tion of Cuvier, by Dr. MitchiU, affi>ri 
the roost abundant proofs of such revoIn«- 
tions in North America. They are stated 
by Cuvier, in the 5th and 6th sections of 
his Essay, to have been numerous and 
sudden, and the geology of North An^e- 
ricat is not wanting in prooft on these 
points ; but we reserve our remarks in 
order that we may be more particular 
when noticing that part of the work. 

'The '^ proofs of the occurrence of re- 
volutions before the existence of living 
beings,'* are contained in the seventh sec- 
tion of the essay, in which our author ^ 
writes as follows. 

<< As we ascend to higher points of eleva- 
tion, and advance towards the lofty summits 
of the mountains, the remains of marine 
animals, that multitude of shells we haive 
spoken of, bcdn very soon to grow rare, 
and at length disappear altogether. We ar- 
rive at strata of a different nature, which 
contain no vestige at all of living creatures. ' 
Nevertheless, their crystallisation, and even 
the nature of their strata, show that they also 
have been formed in a fluid ; their inclined 
position and their slopes show that they also 
nave been moved and overturned ; the ob- 
lique manner in which they sink tinder the 
shelly strata ,shows that they have been form- 
ed l>efore these ; and the heieht to which 
their bare and rugged tops are e^vated above 
all the shelly strata, shows that their sum- 
mits have never again been covered by the 
sea since they were raised up out of Hs 
bosoni. 

** Such are those primitive or primordial 
mountains which traverse our continents in 
various directions, risinj^ above the clouds, 
separating the basins of^the rivers from one 
another, serving, by means of (heh* eternal 
spows, as reservoirs for feeding the springs, 
and forming, in some measure, the skeleton, 
or, as it were, the rough frame-work of the 
earth. 

« The sharp peaks and rugged indentations 
which mark their summits, and strike the 
eye at it great distance, are so many proofs 
cjl'the violent manner in which they have 
been elevated. Their appearance In this 
respect is very different from that of the 
rounded mountains and the hills with flat 
surfaces, wh^ recently fbrmed masses have 
always remained in the situation in which 
they were quietly deposited by the sea which 
last covered them. 

« These proofs become more obvious as 
we approach. The valle3rs have no longer 
those gently slophig sides, or those alter- 
nately salient ana re-entrant angles opposite^ 
to one another, which seem to Indicate the 
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beds of ancient streams. They widen and 
contract without any general rme ; their wa- 
ters sometimes expand into lakes, and some- 
times descend in torrents; and liere and 
there the roeks) snddenly ai»icoachiag fVom 
each side, form transrerse cuKes, over which 
tlie waters fall into cataracts. The shat- 
tered strata of these valleys expose their 
ecU;e8 on one side, and present on tlie other 
siffe large portions of their sorface lyin^ ob- 
tiqneiy ; the^ do not correspond in height, 
but those which on one side form the sum- 
mit of the declivity, often dip so deep on the 
otiier as to be altogether eoncealed. 

Hieae proofii alto correspond with the 
opinions entertained by Mr. Kirwan. He 
states that no masses, or strata, contain- 
ing shells, or other petrified organic rc- 
mains, are found higher than 8500 or 9000 
feet above the present level of the sea.**" 
Hence the earth, since the creation of ani- 
mated beings, was covered with water to 
that level, and consequently the revcdu- 
tioos which appear to have taken place in 
the higher mountains were produced at 
a period anterior to the existence of ani- 
mk life. Cuvier does not go into detail 
€tt^is subject, but refers for proofii more 
at hu^pe to Pallas, Saussure, Deluc, and 
others, and concludes the section thus : 

'< Hence, it is impossible to deny, that the 
waters of Uie sea have formerly, and for a 
long time, covered those masses of matter 
which BOW constitute our highest moun- 
tains ; and farther, that these waters, daring 
a long time, did not support any living 
bodies. Thus, it has not been only since the 
commencement of animal life that these 
numerous changes and revolutions have 
taken place in the constitution of the exter- 
nal covering of our g^obe : for the masses 
formed previous to -that event have suffered 
changes, as well as those which have been . 
formed since ; thev have also suffered vio- 
fent changes in their positions, and a part of 
these assuredlv took place while they exist- 
ed alone, and before tnev were covered over 
by the shelly masses. Tne proof of this lies 
in the overtumings, the disruptions, and the 
fissures which ate observable in thenr strata, 
as well as in those of more recent formation, 
which are there evei^ in greater number anq 
better deined. 

«Bnt these primitive masses have also 
suffered other revolutions, posterior to the 
formation of the secondary strata, and have 
perhaps given rise to, or at least have par- 
taken of, some iportion of the revolutions 
and changes which these latter^trata have 
experienced. There are actually conddera- 
ble portions of the nrimitlve strata uncover- 
ed, although placea in lower situations than 
many of the secondanr strata ; and we can- 
not conceive how it should have so happen- 
ed, unless the primitive strata, in these places, 

" See Kirwan'i Gtobgicol Esmms^ 



. had forced themselves into view, after the 
formation of those which are secondaiy. In 
some countries, we find numerous and pro- 
digiously large blocks of primitive substances 
scattered over the sorface of the secondary 
strata, and separated by deep valleys from 
the peaks or ridges whence these blocks 
must have been derived. l\ U necessary, 
therefore, either that these blocks'must have 
been thrown into those situations by means 
of eruptions, or that the valleyi, ivbieh other- 
wise must hsTC stopped their course, did not 
exist at the time of their being trensported 
to their present sites. 

<< Thus we have a collection of facts, a 
series of e(x>chs anterior to the present time, 
and of which the saccesdve steps may be 
ascertained with perfect certainty, although 
the [Mriods which intervened cannot be de- 
termined with any degree of precision. 
These epochs form so manv fixed points, an- 
swering as rules for directing Qur Inquiries 
respecting this ancient chronology of the 
earth." , 

Id order to show that '^tha causes 
wliicb act at present on the surfhoe crf'our 
globe,*' are imcompeteat to produce tlie 
revolutions above referred to, he next 
enters into their fxaminadon, in which 
he treats ^^ of slips, or falling down of the 
materials of mountains ;" *^ of alluvial for- 
mations ;*' «< of die formation of Downs ;" 
*^ of the formation of cUffs or steep shores j^' 
** of depositions formed in water ;'* <^ of 
stalactites;" <<of lithophites;" ''of in- 
crustations ;" and "of volcanoes;'^ from 
which lie drdiws the foUowing conelusions : 

" Thus we shall seek in vain, among the 
various forces which still operate on the sur- 
face of our earth, for causes competent to 
the production of those revolutions and ca- 
tastrophes of which its external crust ex- 
hibits so many traces: and if we have re- 
course to the constant external ciauses with 
which we have been hitherto acquainted, 
we shall have no greater success.'* 

He also concludes (e. 56) that astronomi- 
cal pauses could not nare produced these 
revolutions, at least such as have a slow 
and gradual operation. The mutation of 
the earth's axis never exceeds 10 or 11 
degrees, and this gradually advances .to 
Its maximum, and as gradually returns. 
This, and the subsidence of the waters 
finom the earth, and the changes from 
heat to coM, or bom cold to heat, are all 
incompetent, since in acting slowly, they 
could not have produced sudden effects. 
After these remancs, he observes that na- 
turalists have been led to make many ex- 
traordinaiy suppositions, and to lose them- 
selves in " erroneous and contradictory 
speculations.'" Hence he is led to take 
a view " of former systems of geology,** 
in which he gives a summary of the frm* 
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cipal tbeoriea of the eaurtht tb«t hare been 
adFocated. This we give entire, that our 
readers may better uoderstaind the sub- 
ject, and be prepared to compare our 
auUipr's system with those of former ge- 
ologistB. His words are the foUowing: — 

^ DmingakHif tlae» two events or epochs 
only, the Creation and the Deluge, were ad- 
mitted as comprehending the chaoges wliich 
have occurreo upon the globe ; and all the 
efforts of geologists were directed to sc- 
•oant for the present actual state of the earthy 
1^ arbitrarily ascribing to it a certain primi- 
tnre state, afterwards changed and modified 
by the deluge, of which also, as to its causes, 
its operation, and its effects, every one of 
them entertained his own theory. 

<' Thus, in the opinion of Burnet; the 
whole earth at the nrst consisted of a uni- 
form liaht crust, which covered over the 
abyss ot the sea, and which, being broken 
fortiie production of the delage, formed the 
mountains by its fragments. According to 
Woodwardy the deluee was occasioned fy a 
momentary suspension of cohesion among 
the particles of mineral bodies \ the whole 
mass of the globe was dissolved, and the 
soft paste b^ame penetrated by shells. 
SduuehMer conceived that God raised up the 
mountains for the purpose of allowing the 
waters of the deluge to run off, and accord- 
tngty selected those portions which contain- 
ed the greatest abundance of rocks, without 
which Sbey could not have supported them- 
selves, ivhidon fancied that tbe earfh was 
created from the atmosphere of one comet, 
and that it was delu^d by the tall of an- 
other. The heat which remained from its 
first origin, in his opinion, excited the whole 
antediluvian population, men and animals, 
to sin, for wmcn they were all drowned in 
the deluge, excep^g the fish, whose pas- 
sions were appaienfty less violent. 

« It is easy to see, that though naturalists 
might have a range sufficiently wide within 
the limits prescriuKsd by theflbook of Qenesu, 
they very soon found themselves in too nar- 
row bounds : and when they had succeeded 
in converting the six days employed in the 
work of creation into so many periods of 
^ indefinite length, theh* mtems took a flight 
' proportioned to' the jiriods, which they 
could then dispose of at pleasure. 

<< Even the great LeibnitM, as well as DeS' 
dfrtUi amused his Imagination by conceiv- 
ing the world to be an extingubhed sun, or 
vitrified riobe : upon which the vapours, con- 
densing ID proportion ^ it cooled, formed 
the seas, and afterwards deposited calcarious 
strata. 

^ ^ DemaHUtt the globe was "conceived 
Co have been covered with water for many 
thousand fpan. tie supposed that tfais wa- 
ter had gradually retired ; that.all the ter- 
restrial animals were originally inhabitants 
of the sea ; that man hims'elf oegan his ca- 
reer as a fish : and he asserts, that it is not 
uncommon,' even now, to meet with fishes 
ih the ecean, wUol| ere stfll only half mena 



but whose descendants will in time become 
perfect human beings. 

« The mtem of Biffon b merely an ex- 
tension or that before devbed by teibnits, 
with the addition only of a comet, which, 
by a violent blow upon the sun, struck off 
the mass of our earth in a liquified state, 
along with the masses of all the other plan- 
ets of our s^tem at the same instant FrOm 
this supposition, he was enabled to assume 
positive dates or epochs : as, from the actual 
temperature of the earth, it could be calca- 
lated how long time it had taken to cool so 
far. And as all the other planets had come 
from the sun at the same ftme, it could also 
be calculated how many ages were still re- 
guired for cooling the greater ones, and how 
far the smaller ones were already frosen. 
^ « In the present day, men of bolder Una- 
ginations than ever, nave employed them- 
selves on thb great subject Some writers 
have revived and greatly extended the ideas 
of Demaillet They suppose that everything 
was oridnally flald -, that thb universal fluid 

Sve existence to animals, which were at 
It of the simplest kind, such as the monads 
and other infosory microscopic animalcules; 
that, in process of time, and by acquiring dif- 
ferent habits, the races of these animals be- 
came complicated, and assumed that diver- 
sity of nature and character in which they 
now exist. It b by all those races of ani- 
mals that the waters of the ocean have been 
gradually converted into calcarious earth ; 
while the vegetables, concerning the origin 
and metamorphoses of Which these authors 
give us no account, have converted a part 
of the ^ame water into clav : and these two 
earths, after being stript of the peculiar cha- 
racters they had received respectively fh)m 
animal ana vegetable life, are resolved by a 
final analysb into silex : hence the more an- 
cient mountains are more siUcious than the 
rest Thus, according to these authors, all 
the solid particles of our globe owe their ex- 
istance to animal or vegetable life, and with- 
out this our riobe wonU still have continued 
entirely liquid. 

" Other writers have preferred the ideas 
of Kepler, and, like that great astronomer, 
have considered the globe itself as possessed 
of living faculties. According to them, it 
contains a circulating vitsi fiuid. A pro- 
cess of assimilation goes on in it as weU as 
in animated bodi|^. Every particle of it b 
aUve. It possesses instinct and yoUtion even 
to the knost elementary of its molecules, 
wiiich attract and repel each other accord- 
ing to sympathies and antipathies. Ead^ 
kind of mineral substance b capable of con- 
yerting immense masses of matter into its 
own peculiar nature, as we convey our ^i- 
ment into flesh and Uood. The mountains 
are tbe respiratory organs of the globe, and 
the schists its organs of seoetion. By the 
latter it decompkises the waters of the sea hi 
order to prodioe volcanic eruptions. The 
i^eins in strata are caries^ or abscesses of the 
mineral kingdom^ and the metab are pro* 
ducts of rottenness and disease, to which it 
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it owing tbat almost aH of them have so bad 
a smell. 

« It must* however, be noticed, that these 
are what may be termed extreme examples, 
and that all geologists have not permitted 
themselves to be carried away by such bold 
or extravagant conceptions as those we have 
just cited. Yet, among those who have pro- 
eeeded with more caution, and have not 
searched for geological causes beyond the 
established limits of physical and chemical 
science, there still remain much diversity 
and contradiction. 

" According to one of these writers, every 
thing has been successively precipitated and 
deposited, nearly as it exists at present ; but 
the sea, which covered all, has gradually re- 
tired. 

** Another conceives) that the materials 
of the mountains are incessantly wasted and 
floated down by the rivers, and carried to 
the bottom of the ocean, to be there heated 
under an enormous pressure, and to form 
strata which shall be violently lifted up at 
some future period, by the heat that now 
consolidates and hardens them. 

« A third supposes the flu)d materials of 
the elobe to have been dividfd amons a mul- 
titude of successive lakes, placed like the 

* 1. . '^-^heatre; which, after 

belly strata, have suc- 
dikes, to descend and 
»an. 

irth, tides of seven or 
have carried olTfrom 
1 of the ocean, throw- 
and hills on the pri- 
ns of the continent, 
be various fragments 
of the earth is com- 
ccessively from heav- 
neteoric stones, and 
retain the marks of 
sown species of ani- 
y contain. 

)be b supposed to be 

n in its cavity a nu- 

lich is dragged from 

o the other by the at- 

sngingthe centre of 

gravity, and consequently hunying the great 

body of the ocean along with it, so as aJter- 

nately to drown the two hemispheres." 

Cuvier bestows muchi and deaenred 
praise upon Saussore and Werner, and 
their pupils, for the pains they have taken 
in investig^ating the strata of the earth, 
and ascertaining their reqiectiTe antiqui- 
ty, and thus estabUshing a system of mi- 
neral geology as distiDgoianed from his 
Ofwn, or fbaul geology. He admits that 
other authors and naturalistB have studied 
the foasil remains of oiganised bodies, but 
** they bave ahnost always neglected to 
inireirtigate the genorai laws affwting their 
podtioB, or the relation of the eitruieous 
nwQs witii the strata in which they are 
flond.** Hans qrigtenlBfe his «7Wy 



of the Earih^^^ the substance of which i< 
contained in the 23(i and 24th sections of 
the essay before us. These sections offer 
proofs of the reVolutions*heretofore stated 
to have been numerous and sudden ; and 
as the merits of the subject rest upion this 
part of the work, we quote at large, to 
afford a full, entire, and satisfactory view 
of the theory of our author. 

<< The study of the mineralogical part of 
geology, though not less necessaiy, and even 
a great deal more useful to the practical arts^ 
b yet much less instructive so tar as respects 
the objects of our present inquiry. We re- 
main in utter ignorance respectinf the causes 
which have ^ven rise to toe vanety in the 
mineral substances of which strata are com- 
posed. We are ignorant even of the agents 
which may have held some of these sub' 
stances in a state of solution ; and it b stUl 
dbputed respecting several of them, whe- 
ther they have owed thehr orido to the 
acency of water or fire. After jll, phlloso- 
pners are only c^reed on one point, which 
IS, that the sea has changed its place ; and 
thb could never have been certainty known^ 
but for the existence of extraneous fossils. 
These fossib,then, which have given rise to 
the theory of the earth, have at the same 
time fumbhed its principal illustrations— 
the only ones, indeed, that have as yet been 
generally received and acknowledged. 

<* Thb is the consideration by which I have 
been eocouraeed to investigate the subject 
of extraneous fossib. But the field is exten- 
sive ; and it is only a very inconsiderable 
C>rtion of it that can be cultivated by the 
hour of a single individual. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to select a paritcular depart- 
ment, and I very soon made my choice. 
That class of extraneous fossils, which forms 
the peculiar subject of this Essay, engaged 
my attention at the very outset, because it 
is evidently the most fertile in affording prS' 
cbe results, yet at the same time less known 
than others, and richer in new objects of re- 
search. 

<< It b obvious that the fossil remains of 
the bones of quadrupeds must lead to more 
rifforous conclusions than anv other remains 
of organised bodies, and that for several 
reasons. 

« In the first place, they indicate much 
more cleariy the nature of the revolutions 
to which they have been subjected. The 
remains of shelb certainly indicate that the 
sea has once existed In the j^aces where 
these collections have been formed : but the 
changes which have taken place in their 
species, when rigorously inquired into, may 
fMssibly have Men occasioned by slight 
changes in the nature of the fluid in which 
they were formed, or only in its tempera- 
ture, and may even have arisen from other 
accidental causes. We can never be pef 
fectly assured that certain species, and even 
genera, inhabiting the bottom of the sea^ 
and occupving certain fixed spaces for a 
longer or shorter timet may not hare been 
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ilriyeq wmj firom tiiet^ by otlier <peeics or 

<< Id regard to quadrap^, on the con- 
trary, every thing ii prebiM. The appear- 
ance of their bones in strata^ and still more 
of their entire carcasses, ctiearly establishes 
that the bed in which thev are found most 
have been previously laid diy> or at least 
that dry land must have existed ih its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, their disappearance 
as certainly announces that this stratum most 
have been inundated, or that ihe drv land 
had ceased to exist in that state. It to from 
them, therefore, that we learn With perfect 
certainty the important fact of the repeated 
irruptions of the sea upon the land, which 
the extraneous fossils and other productions 
of marine origin could not of themselves 
have proved ; and, by a careful investiga** 
tfon of them, we may hope to ascertain the 
number and the Epochs of those irruptions 
^f the sea. 

« Secondly, the nature of the revolutions 
which have changed the surfece of our earth, 
must have exerted a more powerful action 
iijpon terrestrial quadrupeds than upon ma* 
rine animals. As these revolutions have 
eonsisted chiefly in changes of the bed of. 
the sea, and as the waters must have destroy- 
ed aU the quadrupeds which they reaoh^, 
if thefar hrruption over the land was general, 
they must have destroyed the entire class, 
•r, if confined only to certain continents at 
One time, they must have destroyed at least 
all the species inhabitUig these conthients, 
without having the same effect upon the 
marine animals. On the other hand) mil- 
Mons of aquatic animals may have been left 
qufte ^, or buried in newly-formed strata, 
or thrown violently on the coasts, while 
their races may have been still preserved in 
more peaceful parte of the sea, whence they 
might again propagate and Spread after the 
agitation of the water had ceased 

« Thirdly, thb moire complete action to 
also more easily ascertained and demonstra- 
ted ; because, as the number of terrestrial 
quadrupeds is limited, and as most of their 
species, at least the lam ones, are weil 
known, we can more easily determine whe« 
ther fossil bones belong to a species which 
still existe, or to one that is now lost. , As, 
en the other hand, we are still very far from 
being acquainted with all the testaceous ani- 
mals and fishes belon^e to the sea, and as 
we probably still remmn ignorant of the 
greater part of those Which live in the ex- 
tensive deeps of the ocean, it is impossible 
to know, wttii any certainty, whether a spe- 
cies foond in a fossO state may not still ex- 
ist somewhere alive." 

The doabt with which the above quota- 
tion concludes, whether any petrifactions 
of shells are of extinct animals, has also 
been sofgested with respect to the fossil 
bones of qi]a4nipeds. Nay, we have even 
been asked the question whether we be- 
lieved in the reality of organic remains so 
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frequcndy Met with, t>eloDg;ing to extinct 
animals. This question as may well he- 
supposed, was not asked by a naturalist^ 
but, as aU oar readers may not have dm* 
ped into this branch of scienoe, it may be 
well to inform them that the &ot is oer*- 
tain, and that it is as clearly and satisfttc- 
torily ascertained as anj problem in Eu- 
cUd. This certainty arises from a know^' 
ledge ot the natural histcuy of the anhnat 
creation ; and the more perfect we her 
come in this science, the iti^eater is the 
conviction that theire arte oii|;anic remains 
which beton|f to extinct species. And 
when ko this is added the imbrmation de- 
rived from comparative anatomy, nothii^ 
can be more clear. It has been svppised 
that there are many species of animals 
yet unknown' to naturalists. This is no 
doubt true respectinf the ^mailer ones^ 
but of the lai^r animals, particular!^ 
quadrupeds, there is little or no prdbabih- 
ty of many new species to i>e found. This 
subject is investinted (sect S6, p. 74) hw 
an examination of the inibrination which 
the ancients possessed, and of the* voy- 
ages and travek of modem times; and 
also (p. 85) by hk ** Inquiry respecting thd 
figtbiilous animals of the ancients;** fipom 
which, ovlr author «x>ticludes, that none bit 
the bones of the lai^r quadrupeds, found 
in a fossil state, beloDg to present exist- 
ing species. Although there exists some 
difficulty in distingnidiing the forail bones 
of quadrupeds, yet comparative anatomy 
deariy demonstrates that there is a cer- 
tain determinate correspondency between 
the various organs and the diflmnt bones 
of the skeletonof an animal; «« Thtis^ if the 
viscera of an animal are so organized as 
only to be fitted for the digestion of re- 
oent flesh, it is also requisite that the jaws 
should be ao constructed as to fit them for 
devouring prey ; the claws must be con- 
structed for seizing and tearing it to 
pieces ; the teeth for cutting and £viding 
its fiesh ; the entire system of the limtM 
or organs of motion, for pursuing and 
oVerteddng it; and the organs of sense, 
for discovering it at a distance. Nature 
also must have endowed the brain of the 
animal with instincts sufficient for con- 
cealing itself, and for laying plans to catch 
its necessary victims." 

« To enable the tbws of a carnivorous 
animal to sbize ite prey, a considerable ds' 
gree of mobility is necessary in their paws 
and toes, and a considerable strength in the 
claws themselves. From these circum- 
stances, there necessarily result certain de- 
terminate forms in all the bones of their 
paws, and in the distribution of tiie muscles 
and tendons by which they are moved. The* 
foresBtrm must possess a certain facilitj' f^ 
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■espondent aegree oi sirengm in aii ani- 
5 deslined for catching prey, by which it 
MTise must necessarily hav^e an annropri- 
form. The play an J action of aU these 



moving in various directions^ and conse- 
qi^nlly requires certain dctemvnate forms 
\ti the bones of which it is composed. As 
^e bones of the fore-arm are articulated 
with the arra4>one or humerus, no change 
can take place in the form and structure of 
the former without occasioning correspon- 
dent chanseft in the form of the latter. The 
qhoulder Made also, op scapula, requires a 
correspondent degree of strength In all ani< 

malsdes*' " " "' " ''"'^ '' 

Hlcewise 

site form , 

parts require certain proportions in the mus- 
cles which let them in motion, and the im- 
. pressions formed by these muscles, must still 
larther determine the formsof all these bones. 
« After these observations, it will be easily 
seen that similar conclusions may be drawn 
with reniect to the hinder limbs of carnivo- 
rous animals, which require particular con- 
formations to fit them for rapidity of motion 
in general ; and that similar considerations 
must influence the forms and connexions of 
the vertebre and other bones constituting 
the trunk of the body, to fit them for Aexi- 
bUity and readiness of motion in all direc- 
tions. The bones also of the nose, of the 
orbit, and of the ears, require certain forms 
apd stmctiares to fit them for giving perfec- 
tion to the senses of smell, sight, and hear- 
ing, so necessary to animals of prey. In 
short, the shape and structure of the teeth 
regulate the forms of the condyle, of the 
shoulder-blade, and of the claws, in the 
ssmke manner as the eq^ation of a curve re- 
gulates all its other properties ; and, as in 
regard to anv paiticular curve, all its pro- 
perties may oe ascertained by assuming each 
separate property as the foundation of a par- 
ticular equation; in the same manner, a 
<ilaw, a shonlder-bhide, a condyle, a leg or 
arm bone, or any other bone sepanUely con- 
sidered, enables us to consider the descrip- 
fiun of teeth to which they have belongea ; 
and so also reciprocallv we may determine 
the forms of the other bones from the teeth. 
Thus, commencing our investigation by a 
careful survey of any one bone by itself, a 
person who Is sufficiently master of the laws 
of organic stmcture, may, as it were, re- 
construct the whole animtd to which that 
bone had belonged. 

* ' This principle is safficiently evident, in its 
general acceptation, not to require any more 
uiiaute demoustration ; but when it comes 
to be applied in practice, there is a great 
numl)*^ of cases m which our theoretical 
lemnvlodge' of these relations of forms is not 
sufUcient to guide us, unless assisted by ob- 
servation and experience. 

^* For example, we are well aware that aO 
hooted animals must necesfsrily be herbivo* 
rous, because they are possessed of no means 
ofseizing upon prey. Itis also evident, having 
nootherosefortheirfore-legs than to support 
iheir bodies, that they have no occasion for 
a shoulder so vigorously organised as that 
•f cm'iiivorous animals ; owing to which, 
tbfiy liave no clai ides or accromion pro- 



cesses, and theur shoulder-blad^ are pro- 
portionally narrow. Having also no occa-* 
sion to turn their fore-arms, thehr radius is 
joined by ossification to the ulna, or Is at 
least articulated by gyndymus with the hu- 



mei-us. Theu* food, bemg entirely herba- 
ceous, requires teeth with flat surfaces, on 
purpose to bruise the seeds and plants on 
which they feed. For this purpose also, 
these surfaces require to be unequal, and are 
consequently composed of alternate perpen- 
dicular layers of hard enamel ana softer 
bone. Teeth of this structure necessarily 
require horisontal motions, to enable them 
to triturate or grind down the herbaceous 
food ; and, accordingly, the condyles -of the 
jaw could not be fonned into such confined 
joints as in the carnivorous animals, but 
must have a flattened form, corresfwndent 
to sockets in the temporal bones, which also 
are more or less flat tor theur reception. The 
hollows likewise of the tem{)oral bones, hav- 
ing smaller muscle^ to contain, are narrower, 
and not so deep, &ic. All these circumstances, 
are deducible from each other, according to 
their greater oq less generally, and in such 
manner that some are essentially and exclu- 
sively appropriated to hoofed quadrupeds, 
*while other circumstances, though equally 
necessary to that description of animals, are 
not exclusively so, but may be found in ani- 
mals of other descriptions, where other con- 
ditions permit or requure their existence. 

" When we proceed to consider the dif- 
ferent orders or subdivisions of the class of 
hoofed animals, and examine the modifica-^ 
tions to which the general conditions are 
lUble, or rather the particular conditions 
which are conjoined, accordhig to the re- 
spective characters of the fereral subdivi- 
sions, the reasons upon which these particu« 
lar conditions or rules of conformation are 
founded become less evident We can easi' 
ly conceive, in general, the necessity of a 
more complicated system of digestive organs 
in those species which hare less perfect mas- 
ticatory systems ; and hence we may pre- 
sume that these latter animals require es- 
pecially to be ruminant, which are in want 
of such or such kinds of teeth ; and may 
aUo deduce, from the same considerations, 
the necessity of a certain conformation of 
the esophagus, and of corresponding forms 
in the vertebrae of the neck, uc. But I doutit 
whether it would have been discovered, in- 
dependently of actual observation, that 
ruminant animals should all have cloven 
hoofs, and that they should be the only ani- 
mals havuig that particular conformation ; • 
that the ruminant animals only should be 
provided with horns on their foreheads ; that 
those among them which have sharp tusks, 
or canine teeth, should want horns, kjc^ 

« As all these relative conformations are 
constant and regular, vie may be assured 
that they depend upon some sufficient cause ; 
and, since we are not acquainted with that 
cause, we must here supply the defect of 
theory by observation, and in this way lay 
down empfaictd rules on the subject, whicn 
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are almost as eeHalo as those deduced from 
rational principles, especially If established 
opon careful and repeated observation. 
Hence, any one who observes merely the 
print of a cloven hoof, may conclude that 
It has been left hv a ruminaat animal, and 
regard the conclusion as equally certain 
with any other in physics or in morals. 
Consequently, this single foot-mark clearly 
indicates to the observer the forms of the 
teeth, of the Jaws, of the vertebra, of all 
the leg-bones, thighs, shoulders, and of the 
trunk of tlie body of the animal which left 
the mark, ft is much surer than all the 
marks of Zadig. Observatkm alone, inde- 
pendent entirMy of general principles of 
philofooby, is suAo&ent to show that there 
certainly ace secret reasons for all these re- 
]|itions of which I have been speaking.*' 

By a strict adherence to these nilet 
Cuvier has ascertained and classified the 
fossil remains of 78 different quadrupeds, 
for^-nine of which are species heretoibre 
entirely unknown to naturalists. They 
are not /bund among living animals, and 
consequently belong \o e%,tiaei species. 
For proofs of these we must refer to Cu- 
Tier's great work on fossil organic remains, 
or to the second part of the publicatioa 
before us wherein pixjfessor Jameson givea 
an account of Cnvier's geological disce- 
▼erics. Among the reprcaentatioos of 
these 'extinct animals the presont essay 
oontaiDS two entire skeletnna, one of the 
megathmtat^ (plate 3) dn^ out of alluvial 
soil near Buenos- Ay res, m South Anoeri* 
ca^ — an animal apparently aUied to the 
sloths, and IheormMoci^pAa/uf, found pear 
Aiohstedt, in Germany,— a quadruped of 
tjhe bat kaiid, with the head of a bird« If 
further proofo were wanting, the Ameri* 
can mammoth, or greai madodony may bet 
«dded, the skeleton of whioh waa disinter<i 
led in this state and is to be seen in the 
inusenin of Philadelphia. 

The relation which the species tif fossil 
^oi|e« bear to the atratn in which they are 
found, is treated of in the 2dth section, p. 
111. Here it is stated, that. shells alone 
nre fomid in the oldest flostis, or secondary 
formations* Tite i^ext in order are ovi- 



parous quadrupeds, as alligators, croco- 
diles, tortoises, S3b. and among them no 
namnireHiiB land qnadnipeds are to be 
fonnd. In the basin, anrand Paris, a for- 
mation of chalk, witiMRitoigank) vemains, 
lies above these. Bntland qnadmpeda in 
abundance snoceed in the stratn nhore 
the dialk. In the «pper strnta, orafln- 
Tial depgtite8,are the rtnuiios of the ele- 
phant, rhinooere«,hippepotanos, and mas- 
todon. The bones of existing animak are 
onlv found in thelatestalhiTial depedtiaiis. 
. Among the great nmnher and variety 
af oi^gai^ic remains bilherto discorercd) no 



human bones have been found. ** Hence 
H clearly appears that no argument for 
the antiquity of the human race can be 
founded upon these fossil bones, or upon the 
more or less considerable collections of 
rocks, or earthly materials by which thcv 
arc covered." All these changes which 
hare taken place on the surface of the 
globe, must h^ve been anterior to the for- 
mation of human beings, and consequently 
the establishment of our existing societies 
could not have been very ancient, being 
less than five thousand years. For proofs 
of this onr readers mnst consuH the 33d 
section of our author, containing the tra- 
ditionary accounts of a great catastrophe 
and subsequent renewal of human society. 

'* I am of opinion, then,*' says Cuvier in 
conclusion, << with M. Deluc and M. Do- 
lomieu, — ^That, if there Is any circumstance 
thoroughly established in geology, it is, that 
the crust of our globe has been subjected 
te a great and sudden revolution, the epoch 
of which cannot be dated moch forthcr 
hmck than five or six thousand years ago ; 
that this (evolution had buried aft the coun- 
tries which were before inhabited by men. 
and by the other animals that are now best 
known ; that the same revolution had laid 
dry the bed of the last ocean, which now 
forms oil the countries at present inhabited > 
that the small number of individuals of men 
and other animals that escaped from the ef- 
fects of that great revolution, have since 
pfopagated and spread over the hmds then 
newly laid dry i and consequently, that the 
haman race has only resumed a progressive 
state of improvement smce that epoch, by 
forming established societies, raising monu- 
ments!', collecting natural facts, and con- 
structing systems of science and of learning. 

"Yet fartlier,— That the countries which 
are now bihabited, and which were laid dr^ 
by this last revolution, had been formerly 
inhabHed at a more remote era. If not 1^ 
man, at least by land animals ; that, conse- 
quentiy, at least one prevkras revolution 
had submerged then under the waters ; and 
that, judging from the different orders of ani- 
mals of which we diKOver the remains in a 
fossil state, they had probably experienced 
two or three irnqptions of the sea. 

« These alternate revolutions form, in my 
opinion, the problem in geology that is most 
important to be solved, or rath^ to be accu- 
rately defined and ch'Cumscribed ; for, in 
•vder to solve it satisfeictorily and entirely, 
k were requisite that we sbeuld discover thf 
eanse of these eventsr— an enterprise inv«4- 
Ting dUBcuKiee of a very ^iflferenl nature.'* 

We have thna endeavnpred tn gi^e aa 
analyns of Cvvimr's Theery of Ih^ £aith, 
iMt any farther ooberratien on this, or the 
remaining parts of the present pnblkation 
Bknst beiteforred to our next number. 

(To be r^rUnnml.^^ 
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Supplemeni Jo Dii. MiTcmix'i « Obiet' 
wikmi on the Geology of Mrth-Ame- 
ritay^^judpvbUehed Irtf Meens* Kirk 4f 
Jferceki, m the BeecripHon (f a FoatU 
Elephant, dieeooeredin WytheOnmiy, 
eautnoed qf the Bkeer Dumhaufo, in 
Firginia,foriMen by Dr. JohnStranger, 
to iieuL Wm. L. Brownlow, (f the U. 
S, Marine Cwve^ Rationed aiJf. ForXr, 
dated Wythe Camliyy Match 10, 181&. 
DkabSib, 

Tour letter has been receiTed lome 
weeks ago, after my return fWim Nort|i- 
CaroUna, which shonld ha^e been an- 
swered before this time, had I not been 
at a loss to know, what particular infor- 
mation Dr. Mitohill wishes with regard to 
the teeth and bones found on Mr. Kinsa's 
land. Howerer, that yon may not think 
your fnendly application to me disregard- 
ed, I will now comj^ with your request, 
as well as I can. ' Tbe place where thcp 
discovery was made, is a small mar^y 
piece of ground, not more than 40 feet 
square, in a field which has been for more 
than 20 years in cultivation, and has pre- 
vious to that time, as I am informed, been 
used as a lick b^ horaes and cattle, a 
small spHog of mineral taste oooes fixMU 
the spot The owner qf the field observ- 
ed repeatedly m the summer season, in 
diy weather, after a refreshing shower, 
that the place was covered wi& a white 
substance like salt Under this impres- 
sion he began to dig in search of 8a|t wa- 
ter. The ground being opened a few feet 
in depth, he found a few uncommon teeth 
and smsJl round bones, alwHit 4 inches 
long and about 1 1-3 inches in diameter, 
solid and somewhat larger in cii^umfsr- 
ence at each end, like joints of a tail, or 
toe. The news of this discovery induced 
several persons to visit the spot » I also 
went, and being destrous to make a hr^ 
tber search, I obtained permission to make 
a larger opening, say 12 fiset square, and 
fjuiofid a number of still laiget teeth and 
bon^, beloogiiu:, in my opinion, to two difi 
(hrent species ofantmals» larger than any 
ife now have within our states. The bones 
were ao much decayed, that they would 
generaHy &11 to pieoeB, when exposed to 
the air; the teeth I nreserv^ and some 
time afterwards put tnem in the poisessioQ 
of Dr. John Floyd, (a member frem Vir- 
ginia in the present conrress) residing in 
Mbntgomeiy county, wfio probably, sent 
them to some Museum. Tiie soil was so 
«trQn|;ly impregnated with the mineral, 
that It t^tfted Bke copperas itself. The 



position' in which the teeth and bones were 
fiHind, was somewhat remarkable. The 
large teei^, two of wlMch weighed 161b. 
each, and several more of less weight and 
size, were deposited in a manner by them- 
selves, and deeper in the ground, accord- 
ing to their gravity : round about thoae, 
some little distance ofi^ were the teeth and 
bones of the leaser ammahi placed in a se- 
micirole ; of the latter I (bund several jaw- 
bones with their teeth stiddo^ fast; and 
in one upper-jaw I fimnd besides a tusk, 
about 20 inches long, shaped like a oow*s 
horn, round, crooked, tapering off to a 
point, hollow at the base, and pointing 
forward towards the nose, also a couple df 
ribs and shoulder blades. The smaller 
animals I judged to have been of the 
carnivorous, from the shape of their teeth, 
which had a double row oSf high conic pro- 
cesses, three to each row, between 3 and 
4 inches from the bottom of the root to 
the top of the toodi, and each was about 
3 inches long. AA the teeth of the laige 
animal (I finind no bones of this anknal) 
were flat and ribbed transversely. This 
remarkable position of the different bonea 
and teeth, made me suppose, that the 
laige animal had died in a confliot with 
the smaller ones. Or wfa^ should I have 
found several sets of tefetn and bones, ef 
the one kind, and all in that semi(^cc^ 
aiM but one s^ of tee^ of the ki|fe' ani- 
mal opposite to them. N<me or these 
teeth were deeper than 'about 6 feet in 
the ground, when a flat Hmestone rock 
commenced, which rock must have been 
once nearer to the surface, for I found 
pine-knots, and pieces of rotten wood 
within two feet above it. This, sir, is all 
the information I <»n think of, should Dr. 
Mitchill be desirous to know any other 
circumstance relative to this afihir, I will 
ebeerfblly give it if in my power. 
I am. Sir, r^spectfUly, 
Your humble servant, 

JORN'STRAIfOEB. 



7b Ae EdUore ofVus Ameriem MmMf 
MagaxMn/Bm 
THTsaUvating qualities which car pas- 
tures seem to poss es s Ibr these last ten or 
fifteen years, so di s tr e s s ing to horses and 
neat^cattle, I have Itmg wuhed to see phi- 
kMophically investigated and publkly an- 
nounced. The fabler, however, is still 
left to his own vague conjectures, and 
there is not a species of grass or heib 
which will ^ppow m pastmne laod, butlma 
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been accused of prodociiig: this deleteri- 
ous effect. Now, permit ne to suggest, 
(which I can do with much confidence,) 
that it ought not to b^ attributed to any 
yegetable wluterer, but to that species 
of spider which, weaving a thick horizon- 
tal web near the sur&ce of the ground, 
covers, in some pastures, one-tenth of &e 
surface during the greater part of the 



summer inonths. Should this suggestion 
induce the curious to an investi^tion of 
the properties and rapid progress of this 
insect, and a plain pubiicaboo of the same, 
with the best method of counteracting its 
baneful effiscts, its object will have been 
attained, and the suggestor highly grati- 
idd. I>. D. 

Mircdlmy April 2, 1818. 



GsifTLXBfXK, 

The following is taken from a Glasgow paper of the 20th of January last ; if you 
deem it worth a place in your useful magawne, jou can give it one. 

P-H. 

«K SiK— A]]pw me to submit to you, a reference to the curious coincidence of 
the figiures 1818, which denote the present year, Tis..that the two first are 18, the 
fwo^t 18, and the sum of an "^ 



IS 



also 18, 



18 



'Aodalso-r. 
1818 



multiplied by 2 give 3636 the sum of which is 

do. 3 - 6454 do. 

do. 4 - 7272 do. 

do. 5 - 9090 do. 

do. 6 - 10,908 do. 

do. 7 - 12,726 do. 

do. 8 - 14,644 do. 

do. 9 - 16,362 do. 

do. 10 - 18,180 do. 

do. 12 - 21,816 do. 

do. 13 - 23,634 do. 

do. 14 - 26,452 do. 

do. 15 - 27,270 do. 

do. 17 - 30,906 do. 

do. 18 - 32,724 . do. 

do.' 19 - 34,642 do. 

do.. 20 - 36,360 do. 

. do. .23 - 41,814 do. 

do. 24 - 43,632 do. 

do. 25 - 45,460 do. 

do. 28 - 60,904 do. 

do. 29 - 62,722 do. 

do. 30 - 64,640 60. 



18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18. 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 



Mcssxs. EniroBS, 

The writer of the fifth article in your 
Bf agaaine for April, assumetf to have tak- 
en a survey **of ancient and modefu 
times and nations.'^ He does not appear, 
to be exactly qualified for such a task. I 
do not intend to offer a reoieio of the ** Re- 
Tiew of Ellis's embassy to China;^' I beg 
leave merely to rectify a fisw of the mis- 
takes, which occur in that artiete.- 

it inust be erident to erexy peivrn of 



commoD sense, and ordinary intelligefK^^ 
that some of the remarks m that review 
are rj^irefaensiUe. 

TlSe writ^ would make us believe that 
in the JESnWM *< island, more Aof 6e0»i oc- 
eompHthMfor ike glory ifwtr mcie$ than 
m oil oiher regumi cftkeghbe r'— This is 
hyperbc^ical— it is untrue. No one will 
dp^ that Engiaad deserves our admira- 
tion ;*iet her possess that meed, but let 
other ^iqcmtriei not be defhred of <Mr 
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just portion. And, when we speak in 
general t^.rmt of any indiridua! people, 
or *' regions of the g^obe ;'* when we 
presume to make estimates of indiTidnal 
and nationa] character, let that which id 
exceptionable and commendable, equally 
claim onr consideration. As to «* achieve- 
ments in literature, science, and the arts,** 
England, though eminent, is by no means 
transcendent Soml| of the most bene* 
ficial inventions and discoveries were in- 
troduced into England from other coun- 
tries. Many indispatable facts might be 
advanced to prove this aisertioii. How- 
ever, for the present, the following may 
suffice as a replv to the erroneous state- 
ments set forth m the review. * 

** In the year 1769, kine-pox was de- 
scribed (in a weekly paper : AUgemaine 
Unterhaltungen, jmbHihed at ObUmgen^) 
as a well Imown disease 'here in this 
country' (Germany) which infects persons 
who attend the dairies and prevents the 
infection of small-pox." Dr. Jenner, 
(an Englishman with a German name) 
first publii^ied his *' Inquiry into the causes 
and effects of Variola Vacoina,'' &c. in 
1798, UBefdy-fme t/eart later. 

Some have attnbuted '* the invention 
of Logarithms'' to lord John Napier, a 
Scotchman. But '* there is greater rea- 
son to believe that a Oerman cleigyman, 
Michael Stiefel was the inventor of Lo- 
garithms, in 1599." 

" In 1793, Walther, a citizen of Niim- 
berg, first observed astronomical refrac- 
tion." 

*< In 1604, John Kepler, a German, 
estabUshod a theory of refraction." 

** In 1609, the same predecessor and 
pioneer of the immortal Newt<Hi, dis- 
covered that the courses of the planets are 
eUptic, &c* ^* He made some calcu- 
lations of the proportionate motions of the 
celestial bodies; suspected a power, of 
gravitation and attraction universally and 
mutuaUy operative amiong the planets." 

««Oifi th^ 29th of December in the 
same year, Simeon Marius (Meyer,) at 
Ansbach, finit observed the satellites of 
Jupiter; and in 1618, Kepler made some 
Airther discoveries relative to the revolu- 
tioD of the planets." 

«* The fint account of a Steam^Engwe 
is given by Matthesius, a clergyman in 
loaddmsthal, Bdiemia, in the;^ear 1 56S," 
a hng Un^ before tiie Marquis of Wor- 
cester was bora. 

Eveiy person acquainted niiSb litera- 
ture in general, knows very w^ tiiat on 
the European contii^nt, tliere is as bright 
a coDsteUation of- ^* men of letters, and 
in the ri^faere of <£hiBi^*' n ever shed a 



lustre on England. And it would be an 
easy matter to quote names and works to 
prove the fallacy of the assertion : ** com- 
pared with the strain of the British mu^es, 
the poetical productions of their continen- 
tal rivals lose almost the whole of their 
attraction." " K. 

Tho«igh we do not intend to open the 
door of discussion, in regard to the cor- 
rectness of opinions stated in the reviews 
which appear in this miscellany, yet we 
have no hesitation in giving phice to cor- 
rections in i^egard -to statements of facti. 
The review of Ellis^s book is from the pea 
of a gentleman of talents and learning, 
whose contributions frequenftlv enrich our 
pd^es. Having a just odnfidence in his 
abilities, and not imagining diat he could 
make the subject, of which he profossed 
to treat, an occasion of offence, we per- 
mitted his sheets to be sent to the press 
without our inspectMm. There were many 
assertions, in (hat article, besides those 
complained of by our correspondent, 
which, had we had an opportunity to re- 
vise it, we should have expunged. The 
extravagant eulogium on British genius 
was entirely misplaced in an American 
publication; and some of the literary 
opinions advanced by the author of that 
review are opposed to those previously 
expressed by ourselves. Editobs, 

7b the Editors (f the American MonUily 
Magazine and Critical ilmew. 

GENTLEMSIf, 

One of your correspondents, in the 
Magazine for last month, communicated 
remarks on the method I proposed for 
finding the latitude by altitudes of the sun 
taken at a distance from die Meridian. 
For my communication entitled, Hmte on 
the Methods of detfirminmg the Latitude 
and Longitude (^places on the Land, your 
readers are refoired to the Magazine for 
December last Tour correspoiklent from 
New-Bedford, is entitled to my thanks for 
the kind remarks he has made upon it, 
and the friendly manner in which he un- 
dertakes to convince me of my supposed 
error. On a review of, the same, it is 
frankly acknowledged, that the example 
or case aUucTed to, was stated, inadver- 
tently, in sucIk a manner as to give a 
wrong impression of the use I made of it 
The altitudes taken Aug. 6, 1817, were 
intended for the correction oi a patent 
lever watch, not well regulated, and for 
(fotaining the apparent time a nearly as 
possible mother observations. TliemMtf 
ef these gave Am time pcrwa^ Sii^ 
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$ nu S8.8ieo. the mean altited« correcM 
^ W 3.5", and in this instance, th« po- 
lar distance was redneed to the time per 
watch. It may not be improper to rema^ 
^at hi^ving taken the latitude of my 
Bchool-room and obserratoTy, at Na 331 
Broadway, in Sept 1816, it was found to 
t>e40<'4SS'58"N. In Angnst and Septem* 
W, 1817, great pains were taken to ve- 
rify or cUsprore its correctness. To effect 
this, flititudes were taken near the meri- 
dian, and when possible, the meridian al- 
titack. And after I had found to my satis- 
faction, that all the best observations tend- 
ed nearly to tiie same pmnt ; several sets 
of altitudes which had appeared to be 
very correct, and first taken for obtainiog^ 
the true time, were now selected to verify 
th^ hLtitade by the method vour corres- 
pondent alludes to. In the foregoing^ ex- 
ample, the watch being 7 m. 35 sec. slow, 
the pciar distance was now reduced to 
the apparent time, and from these de- 
ments the latitude came out essentially 
the same as before. In three or four ex- 
periments of the same kind, the variations 
fttxn 40^ 43' was not more than two or 
three seconds; hence it was concluded, 
that the latitude, times, and altitudes, 
were all veiy nearly correct This me- 
thod, it is behoved, will prove an assumed, 
or supposed latitude, to be true when it 
is aotualijr so ; and if I am not much de- 
ceived, will discover whether it is mate- 
rially incorrect And, although it is ad- 
mitted, that the problem as it stands in 
■ly former communication, can be of no 
p«at value in discovering the true lati^ 
tn4e, I cannot agree with your correspon- 
dent that it will pfove fallacious. 

Liet us suppose the true latitude, for an 
example, to be 40^ 43^ N. and the longi- 
tude 74^^ W. the altitudes truly taken 
at the time aforesaid, would correspond 
to this only. And if the observer had sup- 
posed it to be 40^ 40^, the apparent time 
deduced from this would differ from the 
ibrroer about 44 seconds, and instead of 
neproducing the latter, would bring out 
4^ 38^. Now perceiving that 4(/ is too 
fltf* to the southward, let him try 41', 42' 



aad lasdv 43', he will disooiVBr the last to 
be true, beeanse all the elementB, or data, 
are in harmony with each other. It is - 
confessed, that at the time, I was reason- 
ing in a circle of my own forming, and 
seemingly bad a right thus to reason, hav- 
ing found the centre. But this being 
d<me, it ought to have been my care to 
go out of it, and give the problem its pro- 
]per limitations. Hoping it is not too bte, 
m some measure to atone for this omis- 
sion, it is thus stated : The hngUude qf 
a place on the Umd^ and ike true time be- 
ing knawH^ to determine the UdUude qf the 
some, by altitude tfthe «tm, taken tvo or 
three houre brfore or after noon^ wlh a 
eextant and artificial horizon^ when the 
meridian eUOJtude ie too great to he mea^ 
eured by thote inalrvm^nte. Tour cor- 
respondent will doubtless admit the pos- 
sibility of obtaining the true time inde- 
pendent of the latitude ; and may be in* 
formed that there is no necessity of taking 
the altitudes so near tlie horison, as to be 
very sensibly a/Tected by the diflerenoe 
between the true and mean refracttpn ; 
and also, that the errors arising from this 
source, may be so diminished, as to be- 
come almost insensible, by the use of the 
Barometer and Thermometer. It will be 
seen, from what has already been stated, 
that I still differ in opinion from jour cor- 
respondent in several particulars ; and I 
cannot agree with him where he says, *' A 
small error in the altitude, taken at a dis- 
tance from the meridian, will cause a con- 
siderable error in the latitude.*' I think 
he will be convinced by a little reflection^ 
that an error of tlie meridian altitude, will 
cause an error of the same amount in the 
latitude; whereas the absolute error iu 
the other case will be less ^an the small 
error of the altitude. In matters of sci- 
ence, truth, and notVrife, should be the 
object of its votaries. Under the impres- 
sion of a similarity of feeling, between 
him and myself, in ihU respect, I remain, 
Grentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
M. NASH. 
JV«c.Fo»*, April 10, 1818 



Art. 7. LTTERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

GREAT BBlTAUf. 

AVERY pretty Uttle instrument was 
invented dunn^ the last summer b^ 
I>r. Brewster of Edmburgh. He calls it 
the Kaleidoecope (muck» m/oc» and ruMrtm.) 
It isooDstrvctM by placing togetSfter two 



polished rectangular or triangular plates 
or mirrors at one of their edges, that their 
surfaces may form an angle of about 18^ 
more or less. The plates are from 5 to 10 
inches Icmg, according to the local dis- 
tance of the eye, and are placed togeth^ 
in a tnbe» one endof which is leHentirely 
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. <»peD, and tlie other netrij closed, ex- 
cept a small «perture. The ere it fixed 
mt the latter ; ttie object beiii|r then placed 
at the other extremit j ia seen in the fbrai 
of a briUiant, Imninoiis circle, which is 
divided into as many sectors (eaok o<m« 
laining a representation of the part of the 
object seen,) as the number of times the 
ang-le of the reflector is contained in 3(100. 
When the object is tinged with diflerent 
colours, and in moticAn, more nmnerovt 
and beautiful forms and coloors, all of 
perfect symmetry, play aroond this extre- 
mity of the reflector, having a most pleas- 
ing effect, and more than verifying the 
projected oecular harpmckord <k Cottil- 
km. The instrument may be adapted to 
tftke in laige objects at a distance, and 
to vary the figure from that of the circle 
to a square, sc Itis of great utility to 
ornamental artists in multiplying their ar- 
nngements and combinatinns of colours, 
flgines, &c. as pattern makers, gilders, 
lewellerB, ke. almost precluding the la- 
Donr of ^ign. 

SeePaUfU. Reperlory of Arti, SfC. 

Nov. 1817. 

OE&MAinr. 

It is confidently asserted that the Uni- 
versity of Berlin is to be located at Wit- 
tenberg, Uiat very ancient seat of the 
sciences ; or at Bonn, an ancient German 
city on the Rhine. 

Baron Von Sack intends to make a 
scientific tour in Egypt He will be ac- 
companied by Mr. Wilhelm Miiller, agent 
of the Academy of Berlin. 

In the month of July, 1817, the turf- 
diggers near Fnedleburg, in t)ie Parish 
of Etzel, East Friesland, discovered a 
human skeleton behw the Hrahan of peat^ 
or huff which seemed to have been su- 
perinduced subsequept to the interment 
of the hody, which reposed on a stratum 
of sand. Simultaneous evidences which 
this discovery presented, warrant the con- 
clusion that the human body, of which 
the skeleton is still entire, must have lain 
there upwards of 2000 years ! 

WmD STATES OF AMXRICA. 

At a meeting of the Hon. the Board of 
Regents of the University of New-Tork, 
held at Albany, on the 24th of March last, 
John W. FRAitCis, M. D. Professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine L: the College of 
Physicians and Sorgeoos of the Univer- 
sity of New- York, was also elected to ^ 
Professorship of Forensic Medicine in the 
same Institution, recently made vacant bj 
the death ef Professor James S. String- 
bam. 

The Annual ConsoenoaDent of tbe 



College of Physicians and Suigeons ia 
the University of the State of New-York, 
was held on the 7th of April last The 
degree of Doctor in Medicine was grant- 
ed to the following lA«rfy;/!ve genuemen 
who had been students of the University^ 
had undergone the several examinatiomt 
required by its laws, and publicly defend- 
ed their reqjective Inaugural Disserta- 
tions. Afler the candidates had received 
their academic honours, the venerable and 
learned President, Samuel Bard, M, D. 
LL. D. delivered an interesting ad^^ess 
to the graduates. 

John B. Aycrigg,*of New-Yorir, on 
Sphacelus, 

Abner Alden, of New- York, on Phi- 
riiis, 

Charles P. Allen, of New-York, on 
Diab€te»4 

Joseph Baxter, of 'Massachusetts, on 
Cutaneoue Perspiration* 

Eaeekiel Robms Baudouine, A. 'B. of 
New-York, on the Dimases qf DeniiHon. 

Remi Seraphln Bourdages, of Canada, 
Sur Vii^ktmation aigue du sysUme mu* 
queux, 

Frederic Bumham, of New-York, on 
AssimHaHon and LUe, 

Joseph Canby, of Ohio, on Detanus, 

Stephen C. Farrar, of Virginia, on 
EmeHcs. 

Jeremiah Pickling, of South CaroUna, 
on Phlegmasia Dolens, 

Thomas Fortier, of Canada, Stir Les 
phenomenes'de la puberte^ diex la Femme. 

David H. Fraser, A. M. of New-York; 
<^ the Medical PoUee of the JV^. 

John F. Henry^ of Kentucky, on Puer* 
peral Fever. 

Herman L. Hofihian, of New-Yoi^, on 
the*Secale ComuAwoi, 

Benjamin F. Hickman, of Vii^ginia, on 
Typhus Fet}er. 

Abraham Hopper, of New-Jersey, on 



Abraham T. Hunter, of New-Yoilc, on 
the Plethora of the Aged. 

Jesse Isler, of North Carolina, on fAc 
EpidemiCy as it appeared in Tbrborougk^ 
Jrorth Carolina* 

John G. Lance, of South Carolinm, on 
the Yellow Fever of Charleston. 

Thomas G. Mower, of Massachusetti, 
onOangrene. 

Jacob C.W M'Donald, of South Ca« 
rolina, on the Yellow Fever tf Charleston. 

Archibald Nicholson, of Geoigia, on 
HmUHs. 

Richard B. Owen, of Tennessee, on 
Hydrocephalus. 

James M. Pendleton,- A. B. x)f Neir- 
York, on Puerperal Fever. 
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Darid QllacktIlbllri^ A. B. of New* 
•York, on Pntumoma Typhodet* 

Chauncey E. Perking, of Ohio, on the 
laU JUaHgnani Epidemic of the United 
State*. 

WilHain Proyines, of Iidand, onPuer' 
peral Fever, 

Moses J. De Rooet, A* B. of North 
Carolina, on Cold Bathing. 

Thomas £. Screven, of South Carolina, 
pn Anthrax, 

£litha Shekko, of Vermoiit, onthena- 



ture of ArUri^ CimdoHm in Tj^phM 
Fewer, 

John Torrey, of New-Tork, on Dyeeikr 
idhi. 

Daniel H. Trezerant, of South C9Vfp 
lina, on Cold, 

Adrian Vanderveer, A. B. of New> 
Jersey, on the Human Ear, 

John S. Wiley, of Netr-York, on <&* 
Use oT Scions. 

John Q. Wynkoop, of New- York, tm 
EpUepBif. 



AmT. 8. REUGIOUS INTELLIGENCE* 



THE second Annual Meeting of the 
American Biblk Society will be 
held in this city, on the second Thursday 
•f this month, (14th May.) 

The Treasurer of the American BiUs 
Society acknowledges ,the receipt of 
$2^ 3^ during the month of Mait^h. ' 
The managers of the American Bible 



Society, at ^ir meetitig on the 19th da^ 
of March, 1818, adopted the following re-, 
solution, viz. 

*^ That in ordinary cases occuring with- 
in the United States, it w inoonststeot 
with the best interests of tliis society to 
distribute the Bible gratuitously, except 
through the medium of auxiliary societies. " 



Airr. ». POETRY. 



7b the EdiLort of the American Monthly 
Magaztae, 

OBKTUMSir, 

The following Elegy* on the elder Pitt, 
was presented to me by an esteemed friend, 
who was formerly in the East-India trade. 
The copy was presented to him by a British 
officer, in Canton, who informea him, that 
it was, he believed, the only one in exist- 
ence.* There never was but one impression 
of this poem, it having been suppressed by 
an order of council. U was occasioned by 
Mr. Pitt's bemg created eari of Chatham, in 
1766. The poet goes upon the supposition, 
(which bappUy was not realked) tiiat his 
being macie a Peer, would make him an 
apostate, and, therefore, with a peculiar 
poignancy, accosts him by the name of 
Fymtnt, a patriotic baronet, who died some 
time before, and leftbim a larg^e sum, as a 
reward for his strenuous .exenions in the 
cause of freedom and his country. The 
author had, doubtless, the conduct of Mr. 
Pulteney in view ; and eoncluded that (as 
in the physical system, so in the polHieal) 
a similar cause would be productive of c 
like effect He was mlstdten. However, 
this little piece, abstracjtedly considered, 
and merely as an eflTort of genhis, in my 
opinion, possesses great merit It is impos- 

* This is a mistake. We have read this Ele^ 
in some printed ooUecticm of poems. But it M 
rare— and we are obliged to our friendly coires- 
poudeot Air recalUag it to oar reoenbraiice. 

Vol. in.— No. t.. 9 



sible to read and not admire it If yon 
should, on the perusal, tliink favourably of 
H$ merits ; bv rescuing it from obsciuity, an A 
giving it a place in your poetic department^ 
you will probably amuse many of yo«» 
readers, and confer a particular favour on 
Yours, sincerely) 

T. ROBWSON. 
Binghamtoni Broome Co. Apnt 1, 1816. 

ELEGY ^ 
On the late Hon. William Pitt, Esq. 



« OhiMcifery 



toftht momingt horn mi (M 
feiimr 



IF, when the stem relentless hand of Fate, 
Has snatcb'd some hero ia his cariy IiIoobs; 
Or seiz'd umrityiag on the good and great. 
To swell the sablelrianphs of the tomb ;4S , 

If, when the gaardians of a country die. 
The miefuLsBM) ia nadsmem skoold \ 

Or the leen anguish of a rsdd'niag eye, 
FrmdaimthedeQpafflictiaiof tbe.haan;4« i 

How must the feeling bosom bear its strife ! 

How mint the voice of gratitade ssdaim! 
When some leH hour has seiz'd o» mors than li$i|. 

And wr oag ht the worn of sHfdsrs on il«i||^ 

Whea We lament for patriotic ire, 
A rloriotts eovy mingles wiin the tsar^ 

And UKNtth we weep, we secretly admiie, 
Aifd iiSriy fiu4n tMipk^ s< ill lib 
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B«t when toyns kigK some celebrated name. 
Flies meaAly back from virtue's generous raoe^ 

And stains a whole eternity of fame. 
To gain a gliti'*ring emugn of dis^ce ; 

When some eaboibled self-exalted sage, 
Superior far to hecatombs of kings, 

The ftiend, tKe si^, the saviour of an Bge^ 
Gives up a realm for tarldom and for strings; 

dharf» indignation mtngfes with distress, 
Howe'erne once was godlike in our eyes. 

And ipite of aH Ae pit^ #cr pessess, 
We tuA retain our justice, and despise. 

Fain' would the muses for a favourite plead, 
Fain would they form some reconciling plan, 

To spare the person, yet condemn the deed. 
To brand the baseness, yet preserve the man. 

But ah ! what plea, what language has the power, 
Howe'er important, tender, or sublime. 

To check (he simbeam'd swiftness of an hour, 
Or snaioh the glass ironi ever flying time .^ 

€mi the fine marie of s melting strain 
Invert the well known princi^e of things^ 

Remove the sigh from agoaisia^ pain, 
Or guard the guilty bosom from its stings? 

Allied, alas! for ever to the crime. 
No kind attention can the person daim, 

But blackens downwards on the lapse of thne. 
The equal object of eternal shame. 

Ah ! what avails the wide capacious mind, 
With every science accumtdy fraught, 

TKe keen-eyed fancy, sparkling and re&i*d, 
The blaxe of genius, and the buTrt of thengfaf ? 

Ah! wbM avails the magnitnde of soul, 
Whtob, sway*d by stoning sentiment alone. 

Taught the big bolt of ekxmence to roll, 
And thunder'd strong conviction round Ae 
throne? 

Bade sinking Britons shake away the gloom. 
That long bad bound her temples in diMrtnce, 

And, like the bold but deathless chief of Rome, 
Twined everiestiBg laurels in their place. 

tWe no blest veil; no mantle ever threw. 
To sc r e e n a pidtry preninite from mom, 

But stripped them still more openly to view, 
And caU'd akmd Cbr aggravated scorn. 

When the dull slave, or sycophant coaiefls*d, 
£rocts, on guik, his coronated car. 

Or hides his native turpitnde of breastf 
Beneath the venal aayihng of a star ; 

N#c4n«!(Mi»blttslr ekNDpeli the ehedi te slow. 
The brow no mark of wander will dismay. 

Far fooby we see, are always caught with show. 
And ever find that villains will betray. 

Bat when dve^ first- in Fame's immortal rowid, 
/ Charmed with the gewgaw's fatfcinatinggbune) 
finchansra intrinsic maracter for sound. 
And basely barter liberty for eir ^ 

Their very worth, conlmBtad whh the ftifly 

A new disgrace inevitably sheds« 
Gives the keen curse, aecunmltited gall. 

And dngidtwawider veivifftee en their bMdi. 



Where 



liere then tmhappy Pynsent caott thou run, 
Or strive to hide, oh felevated slave! 
What pitying cell caA screen thee from the sun, 
Or kindly yield a temporary grAve? 



Fly with the lightning's rapidness of 1 , 

Where dread Ohio^s melancholy flood. 
Glooms with unusual horror in the waste, 
AndswaUsdeepcrimsoo'dwiUiBritannia'sbtootf. 

Tet rather seek some confine of the earth. 
Where British footstepsne^vr have been known, 

Where the swe^t sunbeam dies before its birth/ 
Or haplem nature burns beneath the sane > 

Bcgrond where Zembla, with eternal snowf, 
All cokl and shivering, in herself retires, 

Or where parch'd Afric vehemently flows. 
In aO the swartnese of Antnmnal nrso. 

Then, while the wond'ring scvages airland, 
Retain thy baseness, yeC preserve the pride, 

As some state minion, infamously awed, 
Yet dtiU affect the privilege fo guide. 

Bbl why shonki Pynsent madly urge his flight, 
And poorly servile to a trivial lay/ 

fiLplore the bound'rieft of perpetual night/ 
Or seek the realms of ever-scorching day? 

Can the mere casual circumstance of pole, 
The unmeaning dull variety of clime, 

Bestore the once known cheerfulness of soult 
Or pom* one ray of comfort on bis crime ? 

Must not a kingdom's heart<directed cries, 
Like the dread tempest's all desti^oying gwetp, 

O'ertake the illustrious caitiff as he flies. 
And sink the recreant vessel in the ^leep? 

Tho' the white clifft of iie deserted flhore. 
No more should silver on his hated eyes. 

Should strike his breast with conscionsness no 
^more. 
Nor ring his foul dishonour throagh die skicf ^ 

Sttll, what blest bahn from eonsolation caughtf 
In distant werMs can Pynsent hope to find. 

Unless be flies as rapidly from thought, 
And leave both sense and memory behind. 

Sboukl he bestride the swiftest steeds of day. 
Or mount on whiri winds with unnumbered wuigs^ 
Still guilt would seize the daiAard on bis way, 
Ami 4ionscieoQe dart unutterabh} stings; 

Still would one curst, one execrable word, 
Unman his^oul^ and agonize hir frame. 

And that detested epithet of lord, 
O'erwbelm the wretdi with mhstiry and shame. 

Ob ! why, when virtue's heaven-descended heat; 

Sinks by ambition fatally oppress'd. 
Or hi^h-sonl'd honenr touting from her seat» 

Retigas the q»otkss empire of the breast. 

Why doth not tenfold impndence standi Ibrth 
To shield in brass the blush-betraying face. 

And when v,'e*re dead to sentiment and worthy 
Destroy the 'dread of scandal and disgrace ? 

Triumphant slaves might then securely reign. 
Nor meanly shrink, to \ook upon the mom; 

Behold the power of kingdoms with disdain,^ 
And treat Uie iodigntmt uaivcme with seoni. 
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Ko Fyweaif fheoi weA hesitate an hour, 
To prop a sinldoip villaiii, or his cause ; 
Nor seek to screen an avarice for power, 
. With the poor veil of popular applause. 

Quite unappaird beneath the rage of tiroes. 
He then might spring with transport into place. 

And lay a sure foundation on hh crimes, 
TohuHd jihe ftUure glories of his race. 

But Heaven's high will has gracioaslf detin'd, 
lliaA strong nanprse with inlamy shoold wvell, 

And placed an awful cenflor in the mind, 
XM damns thelralior to an instant bell. 

Hence, whea from virtue^ sacred coarse we fly. 
The bhish, in deep*ning crimson wijil be drest, 

The rising gush will deluge ^1 ;tbe eye^ 
And more than adders gnaw along the breast 



And yet, if nought but eoDtcienee, with her 
snakes. 

The slave's base view is able to control, 
|f jpo brieht spark of honour ever wakes, 

Xbe^d dead fibres of jtbe flinty sou]; 

What greater prools of tenderness and love. 
Can tleaven*s high hand beneficendy show, 

Than dooming those, who dread no Judge abovty 
To certain shame and wretchedness below ? 

Yet ten us, Pynsent, islbeoe aught in state, 
(n erminVl pomp, or corona^ gl vc> 

To spq^ the s^iarp severity of fajte, 
Or shield the rankjing bovom from despair ? 

Can Jthe poor toy that glitters o'er a crest. 
Or all the illastrious baubkt of a throne, 

Bestow one peaceful honour on a breast 
Thit basely stoops to prostitute its own ? 

Hast thou, (and teU ut generoosly now) 
Since thai curst hour on infamous reooodU 

When the green laurel with'ring on thy brow, 
BeMd thee vilely ^MWMi^ to a /orcf, 



Hast ihop (nor daae with eensriencem thine e^e. 
To brctaibe a thought, or accent insincere) 

Once seen the blessed mom without a sigh. 
Or met the sable eve without a tear ? 

Has the drear darkness of the midqiglit hoar, . 

£'er kindly Jblest thy pillow with repose, 
Or the sod bahn of sleep's refreshing power, 
. Once laug^t )hose lids in teode^i^ess lo ckiae f 



Or say, if sleep ence ierUmaieljstoto, 
When life'slowlampcouldscarcely shed aglea«« 
Did not some demon harrow up thy aoul, 
And stab the short, the momentary dream ? 

Did aoi wide fancy's all-exploring clue, 
Bid time's deep womb be accurately showp, 

And raised such baleftil images to view, 
As soared -thy coward consciousness to stone ? 

t)t Pynsem, wtiat had empires io bestow, 
That e'er thy worth at character could raise, 

Teach vond'nng nKorlds anore gi^tefully to glov. 
Or add a single particle jto praise^ 

Did aoi whole senates hang upon th^ voice, 
And suppliant climes solicit thee for laws ; 

Nay, did not Fa^ie, obedient to thy choice^ 
DtUl give the wreath, as .thou wpuldst ^-e 
applause? "• *' 

6ay« oould ambition's most ezfdted fire, 
Misguided man, be gratifled with more, • 

Than awe-strack senates, ahvays to admira, 
And eclioing realms to wonder jaod t^htt ? ' 

What then, qujte withering on the stalk of age, 
Diseased, emaciate, sinking to the grave. 

Could drag thee now, thus iott ring on the stage; 
To lead the wr^cbed ^kele^on vith slajx: 

Trembling qq Kfc's moit miserable verge. 
Nay, even now just numb'ring with dm dead. 

Why wouldst thou thus in infamy immeige, 
Aikd pluck a kiagdom's ptaen on thy head ? 

That kingdom too, whose ever grajtefiil eyes, 
Thy matchless worth so tcgMlerjy could see, 

That scarce she breath *d an accent to the tjaet^^^ 
But what was wing'd with beoisons for thee, * 

Oh ! hapless Pyasent, when the pitving miise» 
Seesttiee supremely eminent and good. 

In palsied uge^ relinquish aH the views. 
For which 4hro' ^outh you generously stood f 

When the bright guardian of a freebom land, 
la life's lasi.a^e, finU^ utiteriv deprav'd, 

And in some minion's ez^qra^ ha^d, 
Destroysihoee realais, which formeriy he 9av'4, 



Lost in the MffiioBs widdy rag 
An actuail type of ohabs she 

Then throws the pen distractecDy 
To give an ample fuUnesstohcr tears. 



appears, 
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EUROPE. 

QRBAT BaiTAIV AND IRELAAB. 

fpHE British Cabinet censists ef the foVkm- 
-'- ing members : lord high chancellor, lord 
Eldon ; lord president of the council, earl of 
Harrowby ; losd of the priry aaal, eari of 
Westmoreland, K. G. ; first lord of the tree- 
aory, eari of JLiverpool, K. Q. ; naster gane- 
ral of the ordnance, earl of Mulgrava ; se- 
cretary of state for the foreign department. 
Viscount Castlereagh, K. G. ; secretary for 
the home department, Viscoant' dldmputh ; 
^f lord of the admiraltjr, Vi^iomit Mel- 



ville ; ch^neellor of the exchequer, righ.t 
iion. N. Vansittart ; president of the boar^ 
of control, right-on. Geo. Canni^ig; mas- 
ter of the mmt, right hon. W, Welicsley 
Pole ; chancellor of the duchv pf Lancas- 

fe^r. rtorkf ht\n C H RatbiiAt 
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Liverpool. This ouantity oxceeds the im* 
■orts of 1816 and 1816, severally, by about 
110)000 bags, weigbine abotit 41,000,000 lb. 
or upwards of two millions sterling. The 
greatest part of this increase has arisen from 
%e opening of the East India trade, which, 
in extent and importance, it is thought, will 
80on rival the trade to the W. Indies, as far 
as respects Liverpool. 

The British navy is about to be enlarge<f 
by the addition of 6 new first rate ships of 
the line, and 14 seeond rater-38 frigates, 
and 15 sloops of war. 

The American minister, Mr. Rush has 
1>een received at the court of St. James in 
the most amicable manner. 

The pripcess Elizabeth is betrothed to 
nriice Frederick Joseph Lou'is qf Hesse 
Hombourg' The princess will have a mar- 
riage portion of £40,000, and her annual 
income will be £15,000. Frederick is 
hereditary prince, and in his 49th year : the 
reigning duke is 70 years o)d. 

rRANCB. 

Notwlth8tandin|s the recent proceedings 
of the Chambers m favour of the liberty of 
the press, all the copies of the third num- 
ber of the Seotinetle de I'Honneur, have 
been seised. This political pamphlet Is 
written by M. Joulin ae la Salle, cousin to 
the general Bertrand who is at St Helena. 
The duke of Welliogton Is particularly at- 
tacked in it, and is den(^huited an insolent 

Negociations are tn a state of advance* 
ment, which will, it i^ expected, terminate 
tn the removal of the army of occupation 
from France. Some changes are to ^ke 
place in the command of divisions ; some 
exiles are to be restored to tiieir country, 
tikd among others, Soult, who will be re- 
instated in hb rank of field marshal. 

SFAfV, 

The most active preparations ar^ said to 
be making in Cadis to man the Russia^i fleet 
for South- America, ft is, however, repre- 
fented on the other hand, that the shicwan 
VkstXy to b« laid up at Cadis to rot, oeing 
badly conitmcted and of poor materiala. 
oamMuir. 

The proposed basis for the military con- 
tingent of Germany, which subject waa t^ 
ken into consideration by the Diet, on the 
19th inrtant, reijaires a levy of twq percent, 
an the population of that great country. 
The gross^puiation of Qennany is about 
dO,000,000. of which 6,000,000 will be near- 
ly the number of males capable of bearing 
furms. Two in eveiy hundred of these 
would constitute an army of 120,000 men, 
the exact amount of force which it was 
^atod the army of the confederation was 
deseed to muster. 

SWEDEX. 

The old king of Sweden Is dea4, Tha 
4a^ after his demise, Bernadotle was nro- 
claimed king, and the council assempied, 
before which be took the oa^ of o{Kce, and 
received their allegiance. Before ibis ev? ut. 



prince Oscar, san at Bemadotte, had beea 
authorised to exercise the sovereicnty, 
whenever the Inng and his father should be 
both ill, or both abaent ; Sushis right of suc- 
cession has been indirectly acknowledged. 

RUSSIA. 

Accounts from Taganrock, upon the Black 
Sea, indicate a very rapid increase of the 
commercial importance of that quarter. 
Though that port is less frequented tha« 
Odessa, yet, in 1817, 3B7 vessels sailed from 
it, besides coasters to the number of 18S. 
The importations of gold and rilver specie 
an^ounted to 5,682,24^ roubles ; in addition 
to which, the value of the merchandise im-^ 
ported was 2,658,646 roubles ; the exportS| 
amounting to 11,979,700 roubles, there re- 
mains, in favour of Russian commerce, an, 
exceu of 9,321,033 roubles. 
ASIA. 

BAST lllDreS. 

The whole country between Madras andl 
Bombay Is said to be in a state of Insurrec- 
tion. The earl of Moira has marched against 
the patriots at the head of 90,000 men, chief- 
ly natives. 

AMERICA. 

SPANISH AKKlUCA. 

Fenesuete. 

After a cireumstantial report that the 
royalists under Morillo had met with slz- 
nal discomfiture, and that Laj^ira was m 
the utmost distress and confusion from the 
apprehended aporoach of the patriots, it has 
been since statea that Morillo had fained an 
important victory over Bolivar ana Pias, by 
which Laguira was restored to tranquillity 
and Caracc^ relieved from the dreade4 
attack. 

Mtxieo. 

The Report of General Miaa's death k 
contradicted. Colonel Melville, of (General 
Mine's staff, has arrived in the United States, 
on hb way to Washington ; he states that ho 
left Mma, on the 28th November, at Gua- 
naxuato with 5000 men, and hb affairs in a 
pCQSperoufi state. 

BUnSH AMCaiCA. 

Ckmada. 
Robert Gonriay, of Upper Canada, hat 
offered to make the following contract for 
8«ttling the country : — if government will 
give him the management ot the public lands 
of Upper Canada, for thirty years, he will 
maintain, during that time, two regiments 
for his Majesty— Hrepahr aU the forts — and, 
for the last twen^ years of the term, pay 
aa annual rent to Gr«at Britain of £100,00* 
fteriing. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

raocBBDiNae or covoress. 

SenaU. 

WtAmdrnfyMnrekldth, The resohidoD moved 
yestorday by Mr. Kfaig, that the President be re- 
qaesied 10 cause to be surveyed certain ports aad 
baibours ibr the purpose of selecting two 5UtioB% 
^ a>?eaal ports, the report of the survey to be 
laid before the Seu^ during the first week ^ 
the next session, &C. was agreed 10, 
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AoMag other bills, #Be fbr defraying the 
espenaes of militia in marching to places of ren- 
dezvous, was passed and sent to tne House of 
Bcv>reteiitative8 for concurrence. 

TJtur$dmf March I9th. On motion of Mr. 
Eppes, it was resolved, That the President of 
the United States be requested to cause to be 
laid before the Senate, an estimote of the sum 
necessary for the establishment of two docks for 
the purpose of repairing vessels of the largest 
the. 

On motion of Mr. Rusrrles it vras resolved, 
that the committee on public lands be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of extending ^the 
junsoiction of the territory of Michigan to'tha 
eastern boundary of the lUioois temtory. The 
remainder o( the sitting was occupied in matui^ 
iag the details of the bill for adjusting the claims 
toiand, and for establishing land offices in the 
districts east of the island of New-Qrleans. 

Fridcejy Match Wth. Mr. Crittenden, from 
the committee on the Judiciary, reported a bill 
Dreseribinz the manner of deciding controversies 
between dtfierent states. 

Mr. Williams, of Ten. froni the oommittee on 
military aflaira, reported a bill to reduce the stalT 
•f the army^ with additional sections, regulating 
the distribution of rations to the army. 

The Presidcm laid belbre the senate the gene- 
ral acconm of the treasurer of the United States, 
for 1817, and the accounts of the war and navy 
departments, from Oct. 1816 to Oct 1817, to- 
gether with the reports thereon. 
^ On motion of Mr. Talbot, reeohred, that the 
committee on roads, &c. be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of providing by law for the 
subscription, on the part of the United States, 
lor certain shares in the Kentucky and Ohio 
Canal Company, &c. 

Mr. Campbell, from the committee on finance, 
feported the biB to authorise the state of Ten- 
nessee to issue grants, and perfect titles to cer- 
tain entries and k>cations of lands, &cc. After 
«ome further bw^ness, adjourned till Monday. 

Mondajj Marr^ 23(/. A report was made, 
declaring it inexpedient to extend the provisions 
^f law prescribing the mode in which jHiblic re- 
cords, Ate in each state, shall be authenticated, to 
give them effect in another state, &«. 

The President communicated the memorial of 
the legislature of the Alabama territory, pray- 
ing for power to incorporate companies to .build 
roads, Lc. which was read and referred. 

llie bill regulating the pay of brevet officers, 
•ad a resohition to subscribe for ISOO copies of 
the 11th vol. of Waite's state papers, iprere pas- 
ted. Some other business v^as trasWted, and 
the senate acRoumed. 

TSiesdmi^ March i4ih, Mr. Dickinson repott- 
ed a resofution, directing medals to be struck, 
and, together with the thanks of congress, to be 
presented to Maj. Gen. Harrison and Goy. 
Shelby. • 

Mr. Baibpur, from the committee of foreign 
relations, to whom had been referred the repre- 
sentations in behalf of Mr. Meade, made a re- 
port of considerable length, taking a full view of 
the subjects, roco^zing tbe wrongs of Mr. 
Bileade. and declaring, substantially, that if the 
demana of the executive for hb release be not 
complied with, the offence onght to t>e visited 
-with severe retribution. 

The bill adjusting the claims to lands, and es- 
tablishing land offices, ^ast of the Island ofl^ev- 
''^rlesiis was r^iected, 12 tp di 



Wednesdoff, March 96th, Mr. Troup tnoved 
a resolution to inouire into the expediency of 
appropriating the dividends from the shares bcla 
by government in the bank of the United StatcSy 
to the manufacture of arms, kjc. for the militia. 
The bin concerning the bounty to fishing vessel! 
passed. 

llie amendmenito the bill for reducing the 
staff, changing the commissariat, was read a 
third time and passed, 25 to 5. The biH was 
then ordered to be engrossed and read a thir4 
time. 

The bin authorisine Tennessee to issue grants, 
&c. after being modified, was ordered lo bo en* 
grossed for the third reading. 

After a message from tho President, touching 
the Seminolo war, the senate adjourned. 

Thttrsda'i, March 26f/». Mr. Troup's resohH 
tion of yesterday was agreed to. 

The joint resolution oflered by Mr. Barbour, 
proposing an amendment of the onstitution so 
as to give confess the poWer of ap(>ropriating 
money to construct roads, k/i. was rejected. 

The bill to issue grants, ^. and the bill to re- 
duce the staff, ^. was passed and sem to tba 
house. 

The senate resumed the consideration of th* 
bill to increase the salaries of tho heads of depart- 
ments, which was so niodifiod as to fix the sala- 
ries of the secretaries of state and the treasury 
a| J650(X— secretaries of war and navy, 56000, 
post-master general, $4Xif^ — and the attonioj 

Seneral $'i»3^i — all to comnicuce on the first 
ay of -^ 1818. The bill was ordered la 
a third reading. 

Mr. Troup's resolution appropriating the bank 
dividends was agreed to, and after some other 
business, the senate adjourned. 

Friday, March ZIth. The following engra»- 
ied bills were severally read a third time, pas- 
sed, and sem to the other house for concurrencei 
Iq wit : a bill U) increase the salaries of certaii| 
officers of the government ; and a bill providii^ 
for the election of a Delegate from the Micfa^ 
gan territory. The Senate acQoumed to Monday, 

Mandaii, Mardi SKHh. The bill for amending 
the acts for enforcing the neutral relations of the 
United States was reierred to the committee on 
foreign relations. 

A message was received from the President 
transmittbg a list of the pensioners, kc. accon^ 
ing to a remiest of the Senate. 

The resolution from the House of Represemor? 
tives, fixing tiie day of acyourument of Congress, 
to the 13th April, was taken up, and ameudou 
so as to fix on 30th, and passed. 

The bill from the Mouse of Representatives, 
authorisingthe election of a delegate from the 
Michigan Territory, Stc. was rejected. 

After some other business the Senate adfoum- 
ed, the Vice President previously informing the 
Senate that his private afihirs would prevent his 
fiurther attendance in the Senate. 

Taesda'fy March 31^. The Senate elected 
Mr. Gaillaird president of the Senate, pro Urn- 
pare. 

Thur$day, April td. The principal bnsines 
of the day was upon local matters. 

The bill for increasing the salaries of the 
judges of the United States' oourts, was definite- 
ly posponed. 

Fridc^, Aj>rU 9d. The Senate resumed the 
navigation bUl, which was ordered lo be engros- 
sed and read a third time. 

Mx. Taio> front the sav^ comnutiee/ reportod 
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abin itorepefti pMofthe aet to provide for the 
survey of the coasts of the Unked States. 

The bill coacerninff the Alabama Territory 
was ordered to a third roadioe. 

Several other bills were disposed of, when 
BIr. King' called on the secretary of the trea- 
iury^ by a resohitioni fbr a report concemiog 
the funded debt of the Uaited Stales. 

Saturday f j9prU ^. Mr. Storer, from the 
committee to which was referred the inquiries in 
fegard to appropriating the bank dividends, re- 
ported unfavourably. 

The resohition submitted yesterday by Mr. 
KijRff was amended and agreed to. 

Ine navigation bill pa»ed, 31 to 2. 

The neutrality bill was recommitted. 

The aniendmem proposed by the House of Re- 
presentatives to tbebill appropriating three-fif^s 
of the net proceeds of sales of public lands in 
llMliana to the construction of roads and canals 
in that slate, was takop up, and rejected, 22 to 
4f and returned to the bcuse. Adjouraad to 
Monday. 

Mondays April 6th, After the transaction of 
•erne other business, the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the bill to increase the compen- 
iHtion of the judges of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Fromentin, the salary of 
<hc Chief Justice of the U. States, was fixed at 
6000 dollars, by yeas and nays— yeas 26, nays 4. 

The blanks were then filled so as to make the 
salaries of the other judges of the supreme court 
4600 doUars. 

The compensations of the judges of the dis- 
•tricti of Massachusetts^ of the two districts of 
^eW'York, the two districts of Pennsylvania, 
the district of Maryland, of Virginia, of North 
Carolina, of South Carolina, of ^^^^^^^P^r^f 
Kentucky, tmd of Tennessee, was fixed at 2000 
a year; andthatof the judges of the districts of 
Maine, of New Hampshire, of Rhode Idandf 
of Coaaecticutj^of Vermont, of New Jersey, of 
Dela^'are, of Ohio, of Indiana, of Mississippi, 
and the territorial judges, at 1600 dollars each^ 
all to commence in July neact ; in which shape 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

Mr. Campbell reported n bill further to aus- 
4»end the forfeiture of lands for failure to coii|- 
|>lete the payment ttaereibr. And the Senate ad- 
jeomed. 

TVefdoy, April lih. The enmssed bill to ip- 
rrtttat the saiartcs of the United States' Judges 
passed, 19 to 14. 

The bill coocenung the boundary between 
Mississippi and the Alabama Territory was re- 

Wtfh^da^y April 9th. The principal bosi- 
* B debates upon 
1 of slaves mto 
postponed to to- 
morrow; and the adoption of the amendments of 
the >ouie to the bill regulatiag the staff of the 



rmy. 
Tlfursdatf, 



^fA^9lK The Senate nent some 
time upon the bill to prohibit the introduction of 
slaves mto the United States, &c. and onlered it 
to a third Mading as amended. Sundry bUls 
were rece i ved (mm the other bouse, read and 
reicBrred. 

FridMj April Itt/i. The biU to prohibit the 
Importation of slaves was passed. 

Satitrdau^ Ajfnil WA. The amendments to 
the neutrality bill were adopted ; and theques- 
.^ OB jihe hfll 10 )uithoriM n asistam Yttfisi' 



dent and Casliier to the Bank of the United 
States, was not taken before the Senate a4ioum- 

Monday April 13C^. The committee on naval 
affairs were dischai^ed from a further conside- 
ration of the bill, to authorise the Anablishment 
of naval depots and dock-yards. 

The bill for erecting Illmois into a state was 
ordered to be read a third tune. 

TVteMfa^, April l4iK The bill fbr admitting 
niinois into the Union passed, and Was sent to 
the House of Represoitatives. 

The bill for an additional President and Ca- 
shier 4o the Bank of the United States, passed, 
and was sent to the House. 

WtdnetdcB^i April 15th. Mr. Horsey submi|- 
ted a resolution lor inquiring into the actual coaf 
dition and proceedings of the Bank of the Uni* 
ted States. 

Thur$day, April ISlh. Bfr. Goldsborough'f 
resohition was agreed to, vis.— That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be reouesled to direct 
the proper oflicer to lay before tne Senate, at an 
eariy period of the next session, a list of such 
ofikers of the customs, with the salaries, kc. as 
were unnecessary or inexpediem, that they might 
be Bippressed. 

The bill to provide fbr the erection of addiv 
tional buildings for the executive department^ 
passed. 

Mr. Lacock moved to strike etat of the bill, 
making appropriations for public buildii^gs, the 
clause maiiung an appropriation for comn^ndn(( 
the centre building of the capitol, but it wad 
negatived, 94 to 6. Mr. Macon then moved t» 
stnke out the appropriation of jSO,000 in addi- 
tion to what had already been expended, for fur- 
nishing the President's House, which was also 
negatived, 22 to 11 ; and the bill as amended 
Fas then ordered to a third reading. 

Friday t April V7tK The Senate coocnrred in 
the amendments, by the House, of the bill to 
prohibit the Importation of slaves into the Uair 
ted States. 

The bill from the House inereasmg the duties 
on iron in bars and bolts, and in pigs : on cast> 
lags, nails, and alum, was amended, oy insert- 
ing 76 cents of the 1 cwt. instead of $1, ana 
oraered to a third reading. 

Saturday^ April IBtk. Among various bills 
finom the Ipwer House, read and passed in thp 
Senate, were, ^e bill lo continue in force an act 
relating to settlers on the lands of the UnitOfl 
3ta«es,-*the bill making the port of Bath aport 
of entry lor Ea^t India vesseb, and making Bel- 
fast a port of entry ,---the bill to incorporate the 
Coh»]ibian Institute, t(c. and the bill lo increase 
thepay of the militia when hi actual service. 

I^ amendment of the lower House, to the 
bill for increasing the salaries of the Judges <)f 
the Supreme Conr^ of the United States, among* 
otherofBcers, was rejected. The amendments 
of the house to the same Inll, redocing the sala- 
riespropooed for the head* of departments from 
fiSOO to f 6600, were amed to vrith an amentl- 
ment fixing the pay ai ^6000. 

MondaVf^^jirafOth, On |his last day of the 
session of Congressj a nnml^er of bills were lost 
by the operation of the rule which forbids a bill 
receiving two readings on the same day, unless 
by unanimous consent; among whidi were, ^ 
biU for the relief of Gen. John Stark ; a biU for 
the relief of John Anderson ; a bUl to authorito 
the payment of certain treasury notes; a bill fqp 
the r^ficf of Frederick Bh>wn , u bill tosuspfnrf 
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the lale of certain tands in ^ stale of Loumana 
and MitfiflHppi territory, be. were p odpomd. 

The bill for inereasan^ tbe talarief of the 
beads of departnenta, was kMt, by tbe non-con- 
oi tbe two bouses in aawndmmts 



Thtrtdmfy Marek im, Tbe bilf frm tbe Se> 
late exteociuif tbe time for obtaining military 
land warrants, passed witboitt amendment Mr. 
Taylor submitted a Jomt resohifion, aotborisin^ 
tbe free transmisnon by mail, by members of 
" a, of tbe docoments comoHnricaled by 



t on our relations witb Spaii^ wl 
was sent up forconcorrence. 

Hie biO ill adcfition to tbe act for Aie puniib- 
mem of certain crimes against tbe United States, 
he. was bitm^ ap in commitlee of tbe wbote, 
and after consideraMe debate was ordered to Ke 
•D tbe table tbat tbe amendmenu migbt be 
printed. 

Fruhi^y MarHi SOcA. Mr. Sergeant, from the 
oommittee of ways and means, reported in fa- 
vour of a drawblick OB refined sdgar exportedi 
and on spirits distilled from foteign materials. 

The resohitioB of tbe legislatm^ of Maryland 
«B tbe estabKshment of a mmd depot in thai 
state was relened to a select coinmittee. 

The committee on public lands was directed to 
inquire into the eiq^ediency of providing by law 
Ibr endorsinr, on each patent for bounty land, 
tbe surveyors description of the soil, timber, &G. 
of tbe lot conveyed by such patent. 

i>n motion of Mr. Anderson, it was resolved 
fnat tbe eonmittee on so mucfaof the message 
as relates 10 roadsi be be iastrected to inquire 
into the propriety of aotborisbr die secretanr of 
the treasury le subscribe, en behalf of the If. 8. 
Ibr 600 shares in tbe stock of tbe Kentucky and 
Ohio Canal Compaity. 

A mtssa^ was received from the Prendtot 
on our relations with tbe Netberiands. 

AiW a long discnaaon on Mr. Heme's right 
to a seat, which was determined in his ikvour, 
77 to 70, the House at^oumed. 

aMardoy, JIfardk tlif. Tbe bill fWan tbe Se- 
■aie to remit cefftain alien duties was oommitled, 
without amendment to the committee of the whole. 

The aanoal report of the treasury aceounu was 
faud before tbe House. 

Monday, March %Sd. Mr. Tavkies resokitioii 
ibr pfinting and distributing, at the close of each 
aetnon, an indeaof the acts andioint resohitions 
ol* such session, was read .i thinfthne. 

The neutrality bill, after some amendmanu^ 
was ordeied to be engrossed fiir a third reading, 
by yeas and nays, 95 to 61. 

TWfttoy, JMsrc* S4l^. The rssofadon ibr pre- 
paring an mdex of the laws, kc. was rsad a 
third time and passed. 

The bill for alterii^ the natiooal flag was or- 
dered 10 a third readu^. 

In committee of tbe whole, on tbe bill fbr 
fliaking appropriatioBS for 1810, Mr. Clay mov- 
ed to insert in the bill a provision for a ministsr 
ftcm tbe U. S. to the Independent Provinces of 
the Hivcr La Plata, in south America, with 
J18,000 oQtflt and one Year's salary. Blr. day 
folkrwed his motion with a speech, on the sab- 
Jact of a ibrmal recognition of the independence 
ef the provinces meationad, which lasted till the 
House adioumed. 

ITcdaeMfay, Marth ftSth. The neatraKt^r bill 
passed and was sent to tba Senate, as wu the 
biUforabetliigtheMtieiialfiag. « 



Mr. Clay resomed his spteech, Ivceltamiltee of 
the whole, on the recognition of the Indepev 
dence of the Spaniih patriots, and aAer three 
hours, was followed and oppoaed by Mr. For- 
syth, for two hours, whea Oie caanmittee rose, 
repeated progress, aiid had leave to sit again. 

The President sent messages on tbe Seminola 
war^-oo the subject of tbe Spanisfa prcwinces, — 
and on the subject of the expembune under tha 
treaty of Ghent; and tbe Hoase at^oamed. 

Tkursdof, March iSih. 



ceived from the Psesident ooooeming Amelia 
Islaad, after which the House weat into coanut* 
tee of the whole, Mr. Clay's motion to send a 
minisier to Buenos Ayres being under consider- 
ation. After an animated deMie, tbe commit- 
tee rose, with leave to sit again. 

Friday iMardt nth. Mr. Kich, from the com- 
mittee of claims, made a report in relation to 
daiais for remuneration of loss, dariugthewar. 
on the Niagara frontier, which was twice i]saa 
and comnutted. 

The bin concerning bounty to lishin§[ vessels 
in certain cases, was raad the third tmie axkd 
passed. 

A coBuaittee of the whole thea sat on the 
South American question, and at a late hour re« 
ported progress, and tbe House adjourned. 

Satwday, March iSth, In committee of the- 
whole, oo Mr. Clay's motion for a minister to 
Buenos Ayres, tbe vols was 115 to 45 against it 
— soit waskisL 

The ooaBBiittee then proceeded lo consider tbe 
other parts of the appropriation bill ; and after 
some discussioB on tne subject of tbe expendi- 
tures under the treaty of Ghent, the salaries of 
tbe agents were reduced from f 4444 lo ^9000 ; 
after which the committee reported the bill with 
amendmems. rose, and the House acJHoumed. 

Monday, March SOcA. Mr. Lowndes from the 
committee of ways and means, reported th£» 
bin, from the Senate, to uierease the salaries of 
certainofficersof government, with some amend* 
ments, all which were conunittcd to a commltc. 
tee of the whole. 

Mr. Holmes, froai the cennntttee to inquire 
into tbe conduct of clerks of departments, Lc. 
reported tbe foBowin^'resobuons, vis. 

1. Resolved— TKat it is expedient to prohibit 
the clerks in the several departments, fmm actr 
inc as agents Ibr claimants against the U. S. 

z. Reaolved— That it is expedient lo prohibit 
tbe clerks in the several departmeBts from en* 
gaginf in the basiaoss of trade. 

S. Kesolved— Tbat tbe several acts relating 
to the treasury department, should be amcndec^ 
and certain penalties increased. 

4. Resolved — ^That a coouBictae be appointdi 
to report a bill or bills to cany into OMCt tbe 
above reoolatioiis. 

The resolutions wsra agreed la and commitr 
tod. 

Mr. Thicker, from the eoaaaittse to whidh 
was refefted that part of the President's aea- 
sage relating to roads, Ice. reported two rasohL-^ 
tioBS— the urst requiring the secretary of war to 
report to the Hoaso, at the next sessian of Coik 
gross, a nlan for the applieation of such means 
as are within the power of Conmss, to the pur<r 
pose ef opening roads, kc. with a mecial refti^ 
enoa to the mSntary oonveaieiice or the nation* 
together with a statsmeot of the actual works ot* 
a similar nature an d the second requiring a 
itimilar report firora the secretary of the traasurv^ 
with a^pecial rtffeteiiM to tho conysaitftce l£ 
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utemal comso/tm, iof^^tt with a statement of 
0uch works of a simiiar character as are already 
completed or begwii aod also a statement of tlie 
fubhc improvements carried on by stales^ or bj 
chartered companiesi, i&c. 

The Speaker laid before the House the pa- 
^rs concerning our relations with Spain^ which 
were referred to tbeoommittee on foreign relv 
Hon*. 

The araendments to the appropriation bill 
were then considered severally, and passed with- 
•IH debate, except thai appropriatiGu^ S^^OfiOO 
to pajr the damages recovered by Gould 1^03^ 
^against Oelstou vid bchenck, for the seizure of 
the ship American Eagle, which also passed by 
« majority of one — the vote being 60 to 59. The 
amendmenu having been gone throu^ with, 
Mr. Forsyth moved to annuFthe specif^ appro- 
bation of 190,000 to pay the mission to South 
Amcriea, and add the sum to the contingent 
lund: the motion was agreed to without oppo- 
sition. The bill wbm oraered to a third read* 

^The ameadmentof th(Q Senate, to the Joint re- 
solution for adjournment sent up by the bouse, 
ahcring the day from the lath April to the 20d), 
was a^'eed to without opposition. 

TtiMflby, Martk 3lsL Mr. Seybert, from the 
cdmmittee of commerce and manufactures, 
made unfavourable reports on the several peti- 
tions of the mannfacturers of looking-glasses 
in frames, and carvers and gilders on wood ; 
on the petitioas of the merchants, traders, ana 
Uikirs of BoMon and Philadelphia, and on the 
petition of Wheeler and Cock, which reports 
were read and severally concurred in. 

Mr. Johnson o( Kentucky, from the commit- 
tee on military afiairs, reported the bill from the 
>»enate k> reduce the stan of the army, withoui 
amendment, and the bill was laid on the table. 

The bUI nxing the time (the 2d of ^'oveni- 
ber) for the next meetinc: of Congress, was or^ 
dered to be engrossed lor a third reading:. 

The engrossed bill making appropriauons for 
the support of government for the year I8I81, 
was read the third time, paased, and sent to the 
Senate. 

llie bill making appropriations^ the first of 
^2,1MS4, to pay dahas now due at the Trea- 
sury, and the second of 360,000, to meet the de- 
mands that will be made undler existing con- 
tracts, towards completing the Cumberland road, 
after debain, was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading— ayes 67, noea 62. 

}V€dnesiUsy,,^prillst. The engrossed bill for 
an earlier meeting of Congress than is appoints 
'ed by the coostitntum, passed, 87 to 42. The enr 
grossed biU making nurther appropriations for 
carrying on the national road, dxan Cnmbei^ 
land, on the Potomac, to the Ohioi, paased, 74 to 
M, and both hilli wm aeatup to the Senate for 
concurrence. 

Tkur*dm^i Anl 2d. A petition, presemod 
from Vinceate Paws^ of Peru, for compensar 
lion for property taken possession of b^ the 



troops of the United States, at Amelia Islaody 
was refenred to the coomittee of claims. 

Mr. Claiborne reported two resohuioos re- 
questing the President to cause medals, with 
Miitable devices, to be strudL and presented to 
Mai. Gen. Wm. CnrroU, and Brig. Gen. John 
Cofiee, for their gaHantry and good conduct on 
aeveral occasions, and at ?i^w-Orieaas. Alio a 

tilarmedal to be given to Gen. Joseph Desha 
Ui0Dcd rmi^ti U tM over TkMMt|ta 



Upper Canada. The resohnio&s, afiar atich da- 
bate, were ordered to lie on tlic table. 

Fridofjj Jlpril 3d. Mr. Scott, from a select 
committee, reported a bill to authorise the peo- 
ple of Missouri territory to Conn a constitu- 
tion and state government, and for the admis- 
sion of such stato into the Union, on an equa] 
footing with the original states ; which wastwice 
read and committea. 

Saturdm/t April 4ih. Mr. Sergeant reported 
on Meade s case, and concluded with a resolution 
that the House support the executive in all pra- 

Kr measures to procure the release of Mr. 
eade. 

Mr. Taylor moved a resolution for inquiry 
into particular expenditxu-es in the navy, which 
was adopted. 

Mr, Stocomb moved a resolution reqoiring the 
secretary of war to report a plan, at the next 
session of Congress, providing the abolition oT 
the Indian trading e^ablishments of the U. S. 
and for opening Uc Indian trade to iadivi- 



Mr. Livermore submitted a resolution to amend 
the constitotion, which wns rejectod. The reso- 
lution was as lolbws— ^*< No person shall be held 
to service or labour as a slave, nor shall slavery 
be tolerated, in any state hereafter to be admit- 
ted into the Union, or made one of the United 
States ol America." 

The resolutions on internal improvement, re- 
ported on the :jOthult. were then put to voto and 
agreed to, 76 to a7. 

Momtiayj Jipril 6th, AAertho transaaion of 
much business, of no political interest, the re- 
port from the naval committee, who were in- 
structed to imyuire into the propriety of diang- 
ing the disciphiia of die navy, wa» taken up and 
agreed to. 

The bill providing for the admission of the 
territory of Illinois mto the union, as an equal 
and sovereign state, and the bill respecting the 
.organisation of the armv, were read a third 
time, passedi and sent to the Scn^to for concur- 
rence. 

On motien of Mr. Forsyth, it was resolved 
that drawback be limited to merchandise re- 
exported in American vtsaeU. 

TveMday, Aprillth. The house proceeded to 
the considerauon of the bill to reduce the staff 
of the armyy and to stibstitute a commissariat in- 
stead of the present mode of subsisting the army 
by contract. The bill, with soeie amendmenia, 
was ordered to a third readin|^. 

The bill making apprcnnriauons for the public 
buildings, ii/c. and the bill for erecting addition- 
al ImildingB for the executive departments, pae* 
aed and wei« sent to the Senate for concur- 
rence. 

Wedsmday^Jfyriim, The biH Irom 4he Se* 
nate to increase the salary of certain judges of 
the United States was reported to the uooseaHl 
indefifllitelv postponed. 

The bill to regulate the ctaffof the armv, waf 
read a third timo) and passed, as amencied by 
this house, and returned to the Senate for con- 
currence in the amendments. * 

Mr. Talhnadge submitted a reaohitien di- 
recting the secretary oi the navy to lay before 
the House a report of the actual conditioa of 
the navy pension fond, with foil details ; which 
was agreed to. 

Tharwdan^ April 9^. The bill for uicreasing 
the pay of the militia while in actual servioet 
V9S ordered to a third 1 
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The bpl OD the nibject of the Niagara daims 
•W9S denied a third readme. 

FridwfyJfyrU lOlh. 1^ House reAised to 
five the governors of states and territories, the 
privilege of franking official communications. 

In additicNi lo a number of bills for individual 
daimsy were passed, a bill to incorporate the 
Ookunbian Institute , and a bill to increase the 
pay of the militia whilst in actual service. 

Saturdm, Jiprii llth. The navigation bill 
from the Senate, after a third reading, passed, 
and was reuimed to the Senate. 

MondOifi Jfyril tSih, The House ordered to 
a third reading the bill from the Senate ^* regu- 
lating the pay and emoluments of brevet rank ;" 
and postponed indefuitely, the bill repealing so 
much of an act as allows pay and emohiments 
ID brevet rank. 

Tuetdoft Ajpril 14^. The bUl to regulate 
the collection of duties on imports and tonnage ; 
and the biU to increase the duties on iron in 
bars and boks, &bc. were ordered to a third 
readinr. 

WedMMdatfy Jhril Ibth, The consideration of 
the proposal of Manyel Torres, on the subject of 
finance, was deferred to the next session ol Con- 
gress. 

The amendments to the bill, from the Senate 
concerning foreign relations were laid on the ta- 
ble for fumier consideration. 

The bill to authorise the appointment 'of a 
▼ice-presideat and deputy cashier to the bank of 
the U. 8. was read a second time and reierred 
to the committee on the judiciary. 

The bill on the slave trade was ordered tt> a 
third reading. 

The bill to regulate the collection of duties on 
imports and tonnage ; to provide for the deposit 
of imported wines or distilled spirits in the pub- 
lic warehouses ; to increase the duties on iron 
in bars, &c. and to disallow the drawback on 
gun-powder, were severally read a third time, 
passed, and sem up for concurrence. 

The bill from the Senate, to suspend the sale 
or forfeiture of lands for failure to complete the 
payments thereon, was read a third time and 
passed. 

The House concurred with the Senate in fixing 
the time for the next meeting of Congress on the 
third Monday in November next. 

A message was received from the President 
transmitting^ the information, in possession of 
the execuuve, concerning the coofincmcnt of 
certain American dtizens by the Viceroy of 
Mexico. 

The House resolved itself into committee of the 
whole on the bill to continue in force i'rom and 
after the dOth June, 1819, to the 30th of June, 
1826, the 4th paragraph of the 1st section of the 
act to raulate the duties on imports and ton- 
nage. The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
106 to 94. 

Thurtdaofi ^pHl ISth. The bill to authorise 
the recovery ol public tnooeys, was ordered to a 
third readin]^. 

The Louisiana and Missouri land daims, were 
referred to the secretary oC the treasury, with a 
request to report a plan for their settlement at 
the next session of Congress. 

Air. l<ewis's resolution for amending the Con- 
stitution of the U. S. was iwio© read and orders 
ed to be printed. 

Vol. III. — ^No. |. 10 



On motion of Blr. Bobcrtson, of Louisiana, 
it was 

JUtolvedf That the President of the United 
States be reouested to obtain from the Spanish 
authorities, all the records and oflidal documents 
appertaining to the government of Louisiana, 
particulariy such as concern grants and titles to 
land, which may have been taken out of that 
country at the period of its cession to the United 
States. 

And a committee was appointed to wait on the 
President of the United States with the resokitson. 

The bill from the Senate to authorise the ap- 
pointment of a vice-presidem, &c. to the bank 
of the U. S. was r^ected, 86 to fiO. 

The bill Irom the Senate^ in addition to th* 
act to prohibit the introduction of slaves into the 
United States, was read a third timoand passed. 

The engrossed biU, to continue in force from 
June, 1819, to June, 1826, the dause of the act of 
1816, laying duties on imported cottons, woolens^ 
kjc. was read the third time, pasMd, and sent to 
the Senate for concurrence 

Fridm^f Afril llth. Mr. Pleasants subtnitted 
a resolution instructing the secretary of the navy 
to lay before the hpuse, at an early period of the 
next session, a full statement on the subject of 
seamen provided for in various Marine Hospi- 
tal?, at the expense of the U. S. together with an 
estimate of the cost of erecting a NaVal Hos- 
pital at Washington, Itc. 

Mr. Trimble submitted two resolutions, one 
instructing the secretary of war to report at an 
early period of tie next session, on the subject of 
rfeducia^ the peace establishment ; and the other» 
instructuig the same secretary to report a sys- 
tem for the establishment or a conunissarjat, 
which resolutions were, with some amendment^ 
adopted. 

Various other business was transacted, and di» 
House adjourned. 

SaturdatffJipilXm. The bill fixun the Se- 
nate, concerning discriminating duties, was read, 
a third time, and passed. .^ 

The bill for the relief of Gen. Stark, an aged 
revolutionary officer, was filled for560permontfa, 
passed, and was sent to the Senate. 

After a variety of other business, the Hous« 
adjourned to 10 o'clock <m Monday. 

Mondmft April iOth. llie amendments of th^ 
S^'nate to amendmenu. of the House, lo the biQ. 
to increase the salaries of certain ofiicers, were 
not concurred in ; and the House determined to 
insist on its amendment to increase the salaries 
of the Supreme Court Judges. 

The bill from the Senate to divide the state of 
Pennsylvania into tu'o judidal districts, after 
considerable opposition, was read a third time 
and passed. 

A message was received from the Senate an- 
nouncing its relinquishment of some of its amendU 
ments to the salary bill, but its adherence to 
others, but the House would not concur. 

A variety of other business was transacted, 
and then a committee was appointed to wait on 
the Pixsident, jointlv with one from the Senate, 
to inform him that the two Houses having actcuil 
on the business before them were ready to ad- 
journ ; and the said committees having respec- 
tively reported that the President bad no further 
communicat^api te make, ^e H^ttfa a<^e«niedf 
$ine dit. 
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Art. 11. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 



MASiACHUSBTTS. 

Geti. Brooks has been re-elected governor 
of Rfassachusetts by a migority of about 
10»000 votes. 

The trustees of the Massachusetts Hospi- 
tal, have appoiated Dr. Rufus Wyman of 
Chelmsford, to be phvsiciaD and superin- 
tendent of the Insane Hospital. 

Rtoolviwnafy SolditTt.-^K Boston paper 
of the 4th olL says, that» during the past 
week, about 2S)0 old revolutionary wamors 
appeared before Judge Davis, to present 
their claims to tensions, under the late act 
of Congress. They seemed to be chiefly 
eomnion soldiers or inferior officers. 

There died in Edgarton, in 1817-— Two un- 
der 1 year; one under 10 ; one under 20 \ 
one under 40; two under 50; one under 
60 ; two above 70 ; one 88; one 79. 

HBW-YORX.- 

The bill Itmiting the number of judges in 
each county to five, and the number of jus- 
tice» of the peace in each town to four, has 
passed both nouses. 

PINKSTLVANIA. 

At an adfoumed court of Common Pleas, 
held in (Gettysburg, for Adams county, e&rly 
in March, Miss Catharine Everlv, plaintili, 
and Mr. John Sell, defendant ; the plaintiff 
obtained a verdict for Ivfo thouMond dollan 
damages, for breach of marriage promiu. 



GEORGIA. 

The latest account from the southern amy 
is a letter from an officer in the suite of Gen. 
Gaines, dated camp Apalachicola, East Flo- 
rida, March ISth. The army entered the 
Spanish province on the 10th, and proceed- 
ed to the Apalachicola for want of supplies. 
They thei^ found a boat load of provisions 
from the bay. At the time of the sinking of 
Gen. Gaines' boat, Maj. Wright, and tour 
men were lost. 

<< The Upper Creeks have joined the army 
at Fort Scott with two thousand warriors, 
all anxious to take the field against their tur- 
bulent neighbours. Tbey are under com- 
mand of Mcintosh and Liovett, two of their 
most distincuithed chiefs. The army will 
consist of trom four to five thousand men.'* 

LOVISIARA. 

The chief eiijgitteer of the U. S. has issued 
proposals for from 1 to 6 millions of brick, 
1 to 2 millions cubic feet of stone, and lime, 
&c. to be delivered at Mobile, Uke Ponchar- 
train, river Mississippi and lake Barataria — 
from 60 to 100 carpenters, from 100 to 160 
masons, and from 2 to 800 labourers, are also 
wanted, to proceed to thoae places, be. 

ILLIHOIS TEKRrrORY. 

Thptyill to admit this territory into the 
union as a state, has passed. It jk estimated 
to contain 40,000 inhabitants, rapidlv in- 
creasing, and a suiftce of 90 millions of land. 



Akt. 12. REPORT OF DISEASEa 



JUport of Diatom treated at the Public Da- 
pemarjf, Mew- York, during the month of 
Ftbnmry, 1818. (Omitted lad month.) 

ACUTS 01SBA8ES. 

IJ^EBIUS Intermittens, {IntmnUtent f>ver,^ 



Chronica, 7 ; Asthma et Dyspnoea, 1 ; Phthi- 
sis Pulmonalis, {Pulmonary Contumption,} 
1 ; Vomica, 1 ; Rheumatkmus, 6 ; Pleuro- 
dynia, 1 ; Lumbago, S ; Menorrhagm, 1 ; 
H«morrho4s, 1 ; Leucorrhoea, 1 ; DiuTfaoea» 
2; Amenorrfaoea, 3; Dysuria, (Difficulty in 
discharging Urine,) 2 ; Plethora, 1 ; Ana- 



(Dnpty,) 1; Ascites, (Dropsy of the 
Mdomen,) 1 ; scrophula, (liTtti^*! Em,) 1 ; 
Tabes Mesenterica, 1 ; Vermes, (ITomw,) 8; 
Fistula, 1 ; Syphilis, 6 ; Urethritis VSnilcnta, 
4; Paraphymosis, 1 ; Cataipicta, (Catarad), 
1 ; Tumor, 1 ; Pernio, {Chilblains,) 3 ; Con- 
tusio, 8; Stremma, {Sprain,) 2; Fractura,2; 
Vulnus, {Wound,} 2; Ulcus, (Ulcer,) 9; 
Abscessus, 2; Erysipelas, 1; Scabies et 
Prurigo, 11 ; Porrigo, 2; Psoriasis, 1 ; Her- 
pes, 1 ; Aphthflp, 2. 

The weather of this month has been, ge- 
nerally speaking, intensely eold, with the 
wind mostly between the N. W. and S. W. 
There have been some falls of snow and 
hail, with a smalt qumitity of rain. The 
coldest days were the 9th, 10th and llth« 
the mercury la Fahrenheit's thermometer 
ranging between 2 and 10^, and the wind 
blowing very strong from the N. W. In 
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Albany and other more nortfaem parts of 
the United States, an extraordinary severity 
of cold has preraUed ; the mercury in the 
thermometer having iallen between 27 
and 34^ below sero, while in this eity it w^ 
«t no time so low as aero. The Barometrical 
rente has extended from 80J9 to 80.60. The 
highest temperature at eight o'clock in the 
mornings has been 969, lowest 29 ; highest 
temperalnre at sonset 44^, lowest 8*^. 

The general state of health in the eify 
daring this Interval has been favourable. 
The same class of diseases has prevailed as 
in the former month ; but partaking rather 
more of the jniUmmalory character, and 
nffeetingehieiy the Bronekim drndvubnonmry 
organs. Some cases of pure rnenmonSa 
have oecurred in children } but Cmupt and» 
indeody Cjfnaneke under any form, has been 
ksB than usoal. A few eases of continued 
and remittent fevers have been under treat- 
ment. Rubeola and Pertusals have occa- 
sionally iJaUen under notice, the former ge- 
nerally of a mid character. The eases of 
imall-pox have continued to be mostly of 
an untavoarable description. 

In a case of vaccinia» a nnmerous crop of 
vesicles of the siie of a pea in circumference, 
accompanied the formation of the pustule, 
which they sorroaaded, extending to the 
distance of between one and two mehaa. 

A case of Peripneumonia in which the 
lancet was not rsorted to, terminated in 
hydrothorax. 

A case of Asthma was accompenied by 
anasarca^ which wa^ relieved bv blood-let- 
ting, followed by an emetic, ana the use of 
a few purgatives. 

The deaths stated In tl^e New-York Bilb 
of Mortality for the four weeks of this 
month are as foQow : 

Abieess* 1; Apoplexy, 4; Asthma, S; 
Burned, 1 ; Casualty, 1; Childbed, 2; Co- 
lic, 2; Consumption, 44; Convulsions, 25 ; 
Cramp in the Stomaph, 8; Dropsy, 16; 
Drop^ in the Chest,^ ; Drop^ in the Head, 
9; Drowned, 2; Dysentery,!; Djrspepsia, 
1 ; £pilepsy, 2; Inflammatory Fever, 1 ; 
Typhftua Fever, 9; Gravel, 1; Hives, 3; 
Hooping Cough, I; Inflammation of the 
Bowek, 6; Inflammation of the Liver, 1; 
Insanity, 2 ; Intemperance, 1 ; Jaundice, 2; 
Killed, 1; Measles, 2; Blarasmus, 1; Old 
Age, 11; Palsy, 4; Pneumonia Tjrphodes, 
4 ; Rheumatism, 2 ; Scrofula or King's Evil, 
2; Small-Pox, $; Sprue, 3; Spasms, 1; 
StUl-bom, 14; Sudden Death, 5; Suicide, 
1 ; Tabes Mesenteriea, 1 ; Teething 2 ; Un- 
known, 1 ; Worms, l.^Total 221. 

Of which number there died 66 of and 
under the age of 1 year; 18 between 1 and 
2 years ; 10 between 2 and 6 ; 6 between 6 
and 10; 9 between 10 and 20; 23 between 
^andaO; 32 between 80 and 40; 19 be- 
tweea40 and 60; 26 between 60 and 60: 
16 between 60 and 70; 9 between TO and 
SO; 6 between 80 and 90. 

JACOB DYCKM4N, M.D. 

rVw-lVt, ^^28^; 1818. 



iZeporf of Diiuuu trtiUedat the PMie Dii- 
pentary, Kew^Yorky during tlu numth of 
Maxk, 1818. 

ACUTX DISXA8E8. 

Febris Intermittens, {InUrmiUent Ferer,) 
2; Febris Remittens, (Remittent Fever ,) 2; 
Febris Continue, {Contmued Fettr,) 7 ; Fe- 
bris Infantum Remittens, {InfmUile Remil- 
tent FetfCTj) 3 ; Phlegmone, 2 ; Ophthalmia, 
(JnJUanmalion of the Eyet,) 6 ; Cynanche 
Tonsillaris, (Inflammation of the Tontilt and 
Fauces,) 8 ; Cynanche Trachealis, (//tret or 
Croup,) 1 ; Cynanche Parotidiea, (Mumps,) 
1 ; Catarrhus, (Catarrh,) 10 ; Bronchitis, 
(Infl a m sn ation of the Bronehim,) 4; Pneu- 
monia, (InflaamationofUu Chest,) 24; Per* 
tussis, (Hooping Cough,) 2 ; Rheonifttiiimus, 
8 ; Icterus, (Jmidiee,) 1 ; He^moptysSs, (Spit^ 
lingofBlook,) 1 ; Erysipelay, (St. ^nihonfs 
Fire,) 2 ; Rhubeola, (Mtasies,) 4 ; Varriola, 
(SmaU'Pox,)l',\BieatM, (£me-Pocit,)[86; 
Dentitio, 2. 

CBBOinC AVD U>CAX, DXSEASXS, 

Asthenia, (DebUity,) 8 ; Vertigo, 6 ; Ca^ 
phalagia, {Head-jJek,) 3; Dyspepsia, 7; 
Gastrodynia, (Pain m the Stomaeh,) 8 ; Ob* 
stipatio, 8 ; Coliea, (Colie,) 1 ; Paralysis, 
(PaUj,)l ; Ophthalmm Chronica, 1 ; Ca- 
tarrhus, (Catarrh,) 2 ; BronchiUs Chronic*, 
6; Phthisis Pulmoaalis, (PHhmmmrjf Om- 
jUM^Mm,) 3 ; Rheumatismus, 12 ; Pleuro- 
d;pia, 3 ; Lumbago, 6 ; J^fephralgia, 2.} 
Lithiasb, (Gravel,) 1 ; Cancer Uteri, 1 ; 
Hydarthrus, (WkUe ^wetting,) 1 ; Tumor, 
2 ; Hernia tngruinalls, 1 ; Haemoptysis, 
iSpitting of Bwod,) 1 ; Menorrhagia, 1 ; 
H8emoiriiois,-8 ; I^enteria, 1 ; Amenorr- 
hoea, 6 ; Dysmenorrhcea, 1 ; Ischuria, (Sup^ 
pressionof Urine,) 1 ; Dysuria,(D(^)iaiAyfn 
discharging Urine,) 2; Plethora, 2; Ana- 
sarca, (Dri^tssf,) 2 ; Ascites, (Dropsy of the 
JSlbdomen,) I ; Vermes, (fforms^ 8; Syphil- 
is, 10; Urethritis Virulenta,4; Contusio, 
(Bruise,) 6 ; Stremma, (Sprain,) 2 ; Lnxa^ 
tion, (Dislocation,) 1 ; Fracture, 3 ; Vnlnus, 
(H''ound,)Z; Ustio, (Bam,) 3; Absce^^us, 
(Abscess,) 2 ; lJ\cua, (Ulcer,) 16 ; Psoriasb, 1 ; 
Herpes, I ; Scabies et Prurigo, 26 ;- Porri- 
go, (Scald Head,) 3 ; Emptiones Varise, 6. 

The month of March commenced with 
rain, and was more or less stormy and un- 
settled during tiie first four days; after 
which the weather became clear and re- 
mariiably pleasant, with the wind chiefly 
between the N. W. and S. for thhteen days 
in successioa. Oa the 18th the weather be- 
came less agreeable, and cold easteriy wind^, 
which were accompanied with some over^ 
cast aad stormy days, prevailed throughout 
the remainder of the month. The Barome- 
trical range has been from 30. 21 to 80. 76. 
The highest tenmerature of the mommgs 
has been 60<»' of Fahrenheit, lowest 19^; 
hi^est temperature of the afternoons, 60^, 
lowest 22^ ; highest temperature at sun-set 
68S lowest 28<>. 

Tliere is little to remark upon the diseases 
of the period embraced by tnis report. Our 
catalogue presents nearly the same seties o( 
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; morbid affections as reported for the pre- 
ceding month. The mortality, however, 
has somewhat increased, and the cohl easter- 
ly winds which prevailed in the latter part 
of this period have multiplied the number of 
of Calarrhal complaints, some of which 
have been attendea with a considerable de- 
gree of pyrtxia^ and have required active 
depletion and a strict adherence to the An- 
tiphlogbtic method. Optbalmia and inflam- 
matory sore throats have been rather pre- 
valent, and fevers of the continued kind, 
partaking of the typhoid character, have 
also increased in frequencv. 

Variola and Ibfbtola nave diminished. 
Cases of astheniaj cephalalgia, dvs|)epsia, 
gastrodynia, enterodynia and obstipatio, 
which always constitute a considerable pro- 
portion of the chronic diseases among the 
lower classes of society, have been more 
common. The mat number of eruptive 
disorders, particularly of the apyretic sort, 
whiph occur in Dispensary practice, may, 
perhaps, excite some surprise ; but when we 
take into consideration the poverty, bad 
diet, neglect of cleanliness, and consequent 
distress of the lower orders of people, we 
liave a ready solution of the cause of the 
frequency of such diseases. 

The general Bill of Mortality for March, 
civcs the following account of deaths from 
different diseases : 
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Abscess, 1 ; Apoplexy, 6 *, Burned, 1 ; 
Casualty, 3; Catarrh, 2; Colic, T; Con- 
sumption, 50; Convulsions, 19; Diarrhoea, 
2; Dropsy, 6; Dropsy in the Chest, 5; 
Dropsy in the Head, 9 ; Drowned, 2 ; Dys- 
pepsia, 1 ; Remittent Fever ; 2 ; Typhous 
Fever, II ; Gravel, 1 ; Hemoptj/^s, I ; 
Hiemorrfaage, 1 ; Hives or Croup, 11 ; Hoop- 
ing Cough, 4 ; Inflammation ot the Brain, 
1 ; Inflammation of the Chest, 10 ; Infltsm- 
mation of the Bowels, 1 ; Inflammation of 
the Liver, 1 ; Insanity, 1 ; Intemperance, 
8 ; Jaundice, 1 ; Marasmus, 1 ; Menorrha- 



gia, 1 ; Mortification, 1 ; Nervous Disease, 
1 ; Old Age, 7 ; Palsy, 4 ; • Pneumonia ty- 
phodes, 6 ; Quinsy, 2 ; Rheumatism, 1 ; 



Scrophula or King's Evil, 2 ; Small-Pox, 3; 
Still Bom, 16 ; Stranmary, 1 ; Sudden 
Death, 2 ; Suicide, 4 ; Tabes Mesenterica, 
Teething, 2; Unknown, 7; Worms, 1.-— 
Total 2^. 

Of this number, t^ died of and nnder the 
age of one year; 18 between 1 and 2 years; 
16 between 2 and 5-; 7 between 5 and 10; 
10 between 10 and 20 ; 31 between 20 and 
30 ; 30 between 30 and 40 ; 85 between 40 
and 50 ; 12 between 50 and 60 ; 9 between 
60 and 70 ; 9 between 70 and 80; 8 between 
80 and 90 ; and 1 of 100. 

JACOB DYCKMAN, M. D^ 
3icvyY(nk,Marck^\tt. 1818, 



AnT. 13. CABINET OF VARIETIES. 



VADAMB 9K8ROUtI£R|:8, IHE FBENCH ' 
POKTJESS. 

rpif IS lady was much admired as a poetess 
"*• by her countrymen, yet, except her pas- 
torals, the subjects chosen by her arc little 
interesting; and rather evince strength of 
mind than harmony of verse, or delicacy of 
feeling. Indeed they are wliat might liave 
been expected from a character endned with 
the self-possession displayed in the follow- 
ing adventure, in which she conducted her- 
•elf with an intrepidity and coolness which 
would have done honour to a hero. 
' Madame Deshoulieres was invited by the 
count and conntess de Lameville to pais 
aome time at their chateau, several leagues 
from Pails. On her arrival she was freely 
offered the choice of all the bed-chambers 
in the mansion, except one, which, from the 
atrange noises that had been for some time 
Boctumally heard within it, was generally 
believed to be haunted, and as such had Itf'en 
deserted. Madame Deshoulieres was n6 
m>oner informed of this circumstance by her 
friends, than, to their great surprise and ter- 
ror, she immediately declared her resolution 
<if occupying this dreaded room in prefer- 
ence to anv other. The count looked aghast 
«s she disdosed this determination, and in 
« tremulous voice entreated her to give up 
90 rash ai^ intention, ^ee, hovrever brave 



curiosity might at present make her, it wast 
more than probable that in her present situa- 
tion she would pay for its gratification with 
her life. The countess observing that all 
that her husband said failed of intimidating 
the high spirited Madame Deshoulieres, now 
added her persuasions to divert her friend 
from an enterprise from which the bravest 
man might shrink appalled. << What have 
we not to fear then,'^ she added, << for a wo- 
man on the eve of becoming a mother ^ Let 
me conjure you, if not for your own sake, 
fbr that of your unborn infant, give up your 
daring plan.'* All these arguments rej>eated 
oyer and over again, were insufficient to 
shake the determined purpose of the adven- 
turer. Her courage rose superior to these 
representaitions of the dangers to which she 
was going to expose herselt, because she was 
convinced that they owed their colouring to 
superstition acting upon weak minds — she 
entertained no faith in the << fleshly arm" of 
a departed spirit, and from an immaterial 
one ner life was safe. Her noble host and 
hostess pleaded, pitied, blamed, but at length 
yielded to her wish of taking possession of 
the haunted chamber. Madame Deshou- 
lieres found it grand and spacious — the win- 
dows dark from the thickness of the walls— 
the chimney antioue and of cavernous depth. 
As soon as Madame was undre«ed| she. 
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stepped into bed, ordered a large candle to 
be placed in a bracket which stood on a 
L stand near it, and enjoining her femroede 

chambretoshutthe door securely, dismissed 
her. Having provided hene4f with a book, 
according to custom, she calmly read her 
usual time, then sunk to repose — from this 
she was soon roused by a noise at her door 
—it opened, and the sound of foptsteps suc- 
ceeded. Madame Deshoulieres immediately 
decided that this must be the supposed 
ghost, and therefore addressed it with an 
assurance that, if it hoped to frighten her 
from her purpose of <ktecting the impostor 
which- had> created such foolish alarm 
throughout the castle, it would find itself 
disappointed in the attempt, for she was re- 
solutely bent on penetrating and expos^-g it 
at all hazards. This threat she reiterated to 
BO. purpose, for- no answer was returned. 
At length the intruder came in contact with 
a large screen, which it overturned so near 
the bed, that getting entangled in the cur- 
tains, which played loosely on their rings, 
fhev returned a sound so sharp, that any one 
under the influence of fear would have taken 
for the shrill scream of an unquiet spirit, but 
Madame was perfectly undismayed, at she 
afterwards declared. On the contrary, she 
continued to interrogate the nocturnal visiter 
whom she suspected to l)e one of the do- 
mestics, but it still maintained an unbroken 
/ silence, though nothing could be less quiet 

in its movements, for it now ran against the 
stand on which stood the heavy candle and 
candlestick, which fell with a thundering 
noise. In fine, tired of all these exertions, 
it came and rested itself against the foot of 
the bed. Madame Deshoulieres \vbs now 
' more decidedly called upon to evince all 
that firmness of mind and intrepidity of spi- 
rit of which she had boasted — and well did 
she justify the confidence she had placed in 
her own courage, for still retaining her self- 
possession she exclaimed, << Ah, now I shall 
ascertain what thou art," at the same time 
she extended both her hands towards the 
place against which she felt that the intruder 
was re^ng. They came in contact with 
two soft velvetv ears, which she firmly 
grasped, determined to retain them till day 
ahonld lend its light to discover to whom or 
to what they belonged. Madame found her 
patience put to some trial, but not her 
strength, for nothing could be more unre- 
sisting and quiet than the owner of the im- 
prisoned ears. Day at length released her 
from the awkward, painful position in which 
she had remained tor so many hours, and 
discovered her prisoner to be Gros-Blanc, a 
* large dog l)elonsing to the chateau, and as 

worthy, if faith and honesty deserve the 
title, as any of its inhabitants. Far from 
resentinc the bondage in which Madame 
Deshoulieres had so long kept him , he licked 
the hands which he believed had been kind- 
ly keepinghis ears Warm all night; while 
Madame Deshoulieres enjoyed a hearty 
%iigh at tlUs hidicrous end to an adventiu^, 



for the encounter of which she had braced 
her every nerve. 

In the meantime the count and countess, 
whcdly given up to their fears, had found it 
. impossible to close their eyes during the 
night. The trial to which their friend had 
exposed herself, grew more terrible to their 
imagination the more they dwelt upon it, 
till they at length persuaded themselves that 
death would be the inevitable consequence. 
With these forebodings they proceeded as 
soon as it was light to the apartment of Ma- 
dame Deshoulieres — scarcely had they cou- 
rage to enter H, or to speak when, they had 
done so. From this state of petrifaction 
they were revived by their friend undrawing 
her curtaifis, and laying them the compli- 
ments of the morning with a triumphant 
look. She thep related alt that had passed 
with an impressive solemnity, and naving 
roused intense curiosity to know the catas- 
trophe, she smilingly pointed to Gro«-Blanc, 
as she said to the count, ♦» There is the noc- 
turnal visiter whom you have sQ^long taken 
for the ghost of your mother ;'* for snch he 
had concluded it from having been the last 
person who had died in the chateau. The 
count regarded his wife — then the dor — and 
blushed deeply, not knowing whether it were 
better to laugh or be angir. But Madame, 
who posi^esseda copimandmg manner,which 
at the same time awed and convinced, ended 
this state of irresolution by sayinr, " No, 
no, Monsieur, you shall no longer continue 
in an illusion which long indulgence has en- 
deared to you. I will Gomplete~my task and 
emancipate your mind from the shackle) 
of superstition, by proving to you that oH 
which has so long disturbed the peace of 
your family has arisen from natural causes. 
Madame arose, made her friends exnmine 
the lock of the door, the wood of which wa% 
so decayed as to render the locking it use- 
li>'>s, against a very moderate defrree of 
strength. This facility of entrance had been 
evidently the cause of Gros-Bkmc, who liked 
not sleeping out of doors, making choice of 
this room. The rest is easily accounted fon, 
Gros-Blanc smelt, and wished to possess 
himself of the cohdle, in attempting which 
he committed all the blunders and caused 
all the noises which has annoyed me this 
nightr and he would have taken possession 
of my bed also if he had not given me an op- 
portunity of seizing his ears. Thus are the 
roost simple- events magnified into omens o^ 
fearful and supernatural auguiy. 

i^irvcDOTEs or th« couax or portdoal. . 
Jjajin V. King of PortugiUj and hi* Mirirest. 

This prince was so much captivated by a 
young and handsome lady of the court, that, 
although well informed other havingalready 
bestowed her heart on a lover every way 
deserving of it, he was determined to endea- 
vour at winning the preference through all 
those temptaftlons which kings have it ra 
their power to oflQpr. The young lady's sen-. 
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tUnenti and principles were> hower«r, proof 
asaiMt these undue attempts to shake her 
idelity to the first possessor of her affec- 
tions ; and to prove ner resolntlou to main- 
tain it unhrol^en, she retired to the convent 
D*01iveira, hopm^ that she Should there be 
tfsle from the importunities of her royal 
admirer. In this she was sadly mistaken : 
fihe jled Hot with more etmestness than the 
king pursued ; and as no retreat, however 
sacmy could be barred against Irim, whose 
power was despotic, she was still obliged to 
Mubrnit to bis visits, and trust to time and 
lier own perseverance In virtue for that re- 
lease which she had vainly sought in a reH- 
gioos retirement Determmed, at aH events, 
to avoid ever being alone with the king, 
she encaced, as her constant companion, a 
young lady belonging to ti^e convent, who 
might at the same thne be a restraint on the 
king's conduct, and a strict witness of her 
own. This circumspection, from which no- 
thing could for a moment divert her, failed 
of proving; to the ro3ral lover that her heart 
was closed against him. John, therefore, 
persevered in his suit; but suspecting that 
the little orogress he had hitlierto made, was 
attributable to the opportunities his rival 
still enjoyed of keeping alive hb interest in 
the affections of his mistress, he determined 
on removing this fancied obstacle to his 
•occess, by sending the votme man out of 
the kingdom ; and this ne dia in a manner 
most cuculated to extenuate in some degree 
the motives which actuated hun. He gene- 
roudy conferred on him an honourable and 
lucrative employment, at a distance from 
Portugal, and made every branch of his 
family easy in' their circumstances through 
his muDificenee. A more summary and a 
inore cruel method of getting rid of a rival* 
might have been expected from a despotic 
monarch of a countiy noted for the most 
atrocious acts of Jealous passion. 

All his Majesty's schemes were vain ; the 
object of them maintained the same cold, 
respectful reserve, which virtue had first dtc- 
tated as the most dignified mode of checking 
the nnlawfut hopes of the king ; who now, as 
9L lover's last resource, endeavoured to enlist 
▼anhy in liis cause — that auxiliary which has 
«o often proved all-powerful whwe love and 
nmbition have failed. To rouse this passion 
in his behalf, the king affected to transfer his 
ndrairation and attentions to the oompanlon 
of his mistress ; but here again he was fated 
to meet ^sappointment— a pure and con- 
stant attachment guarded Mademoiselle de 
B from that mean species of jealousy 
whkh it was intended AoM effect her 
downfall. John, however, continued to act 
the part he had assumed tUI, unconsciously 
to himself, he became charmed by the sense, 
wit, and interesting manners of the person 
through whom he mid hoped to have wound- 
ed the vanity of the first object of kb ad- 
miration. But hb majesty was at length 
convinced that dm latter was rejoiced at 
i)e)n| reUertd froiQ Ms kup^iUmliesi and 



Ihat she aaxkmstjr w^ed'fof the moment 
when she might ^1 herself wholly emanci- 
pated from the painful restraint under which 
she had for some time soflbred. This soon 
took place : the king's new attachment so 
rapidly gained strength, that it shortly con- 
qiiered ml remains of hb former inclination ; 
and his second mistress, less scnqMikws or 
more inter»rted by the passion of the king, 
yielded without reserve to the pleasures of a 
mutual affection. The intercourse to which 
thb led, continned unbroken for many yean* 
and was finally dissolved in a manner ho- 
nourable to both parties. 

Thb event originated in the following cir- 
cumstances :-* 

Lisbon was just recovering from the 
fnt • effects of a disorder resembling the 
plague, which had carried off a great por- 
tion of its inhabitants, when it was again 
visited by a calamity which severely renewed 
the aflliction and miseries of the survivors. 
There arose, from the south, so tremendous 
a storm, that it threatened to involve thb 
ill-fated city and its neighbourhood In Ir- 
remediable ruin. Seven hundred vessels, 
which were riding at anchor in the Tagus, 
were torn from tMir moorings, and eitner 
entirely wrecked or greatly Injured by run- 
ning aground. One English man or war, 
commanded by Lord Were, and destined for 
the secret conveyance of money privately 
cranted by the conit of Poitugal to that of 
London, fuone weidiered unhurt thb fright- 
ful tempest The ships of war belonring to 
hb Portuguese maJMty shared in the de- 
structive consequences already mentioned. 
The eountnr in tiie vicinity of the metropo- 
Hs exhibitea a simQar scene of devastation-c- 
houses on an sides reduced to a heap of 
rubbish — the earth strewed with the dis- 
membered branches of the finest trees, and 
minions of the largest olives t^ up by the 
roots, presented a sad spectacle of a loss 
which there could be no nope of repairing 
for many years. Wlien these melancholy 
and desolating effects of the storm were 
described to the king, he was so deefdy pe- 
netrated with grief at the sufferings of hb 
people, that, wholly unable to control hb 
leelmgs, hb tears flowed unchecked in the 
presence of father Govea. Thb worthy 
man was of the order of Capuchins, and an 
admirable preacher. The holiness of hb 
Kfe, which was exemplary, had iippresscd 
the king with the highest veneratioa for hb 
person, and the most perfect confidence in 
ms disinterestednesst a strong proof of which 
he had given In having refusea both the dig- 
nity <»r patriarch of Lbbon, and cardinal of 
Rome, which had been pressed upon him. 
The state of mind in wnich fruher Govea 
now saw the king of Portugal, was too 
favourable to the aceompiishment of a wish 
he had long cherished at heart, to be suffer- 
ed to subade without an effoK at obtaining 
it. He had in real charity grieved over the 
state c^ adultery in which the king lived, 
aod thffrHore sei^nd the present auspicioof 
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kiiiff, and particulariv on tne point 
kaa principally instig^ed him to t< 
tlu« exhortation. Of this, his majest] 



iBoment to pmetent to hin^ with milJ elo- 

Sience, that God, when JtMly irritated bj 
e guilty conduct of princes, frequentlv 
suffered the ponishokent they bad incurred, 
to fall in this worid on their less faulty sub- 
jects, reaerviog, it might be fearfully appre- 
hended, a severer one for the greater cul- 
prits in the worid to come. This edifying 
reproof of the good father, which was ex- 
tended beyond what it is here necessary to 
<letail, made a sensible impression on the 

" which 
venture 
lajesty gave 
« solid proof, by instantly resolving to sa- 
crifice to God the object that had so lon^ 
diverted him from Us duties. It required 
no small degree of manly fortitude to fulfil 
this laudabife detemination. Hb attach- 
ment to his mistress continued unabated, 
and her society was an unfailing source of 
pleasmpe and comfort to him after the cares 
and employments of the day. This he 
evinced oy regularly repairing, at the fall of 
•very evening, to the convent Ddlveira, 
where she continued to reside, to pass it in 
her company. He was now to give up for 
ever an intereonrie, from which he had for 
yean derived his chief deCgfai— an object 
that was stIU dear to him*«nd his mi^esty 
was nobhr firm in proseeuting this painful 
reformatKMi, for he did not even allow him- 
self a last Interview with his mistress. This 
lady acted with no leas dU;nity and fortitude. 
Tnding that the king did not visit her the 
(^y after the hurricane, she sent a messen- 

Sir to inauhre Into the oause, wl|o was at 
e same time commissioned to present the 
king with a couple of shirts, which she bad 
made for him with her own hands. By tha 
advice of father Govea, however, thb pre- 
sent was nqt delivered. On the return of 
the messenger, the lady was foUy informed 
of all that had passed, and the resolution 
which had in consequence been formed by' 
his majest V re^ieetiug his future conduct in 
regard to her. So far from resenting thb 
desertion, sheappeared desirousof following 
hb example, and obliterating, by a life m 
penance, the guilt she had incurred by their 
illicit commerce. She readily quitted the 
maenificent apartments which the king had 
With boundless generosity buih and adorned 
purposely for her use ; — returned all hb 
costly presents — and* with an humble spirit, 
retired again to the lowlv cell which she had 
•ccnpied in the days of her binoeence. The 
king consoled himself for her loss, by elevat- 
ing and enriching those of her famflhr whom 
be knew to be most dear to her. Thus end- 
ed thb 
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I made the journey from Agen to M ontao- 

ban {says M. Jouy, whose recent essays un- 

dte tlie above title have become rather too 

diffuse for our publlciiUQA« too poUticsL iau 



their tendency, and not devoted with the. 
same happiness as heretofore to the picture 
of manners) in company with a handsome 
young lady, whom I will call Madame D'£t- 
tivale, in order to come near to her name^ 
without namina her: she b a French wo- 
man in the whole force, in the whole extent, 
in the whole grace of the term : the words 
charme and eniramemerU would have been 
Invented for her. I do not think that there 
exists a heart which beats higher at the ideas 
of glory, of misfortune, of eountry ; and I 
venture to affirm, that if there are in France 
a hundred thousand men like thatwoman» 
we may be without uneasiness respecting 
the foture. 1 do not know what tlib lady 
thinka of love, nor how she speaks <^ it* 
(it b a question upon which people do not 
understand each odier at the two extremities 
of life) ; but I do not hesitate to adduce her 
as a living refutation of the reproach which. 
Montaicne, La Rochefoucault, and Beau- 
marchalae have cast upon women, that they 
do not know real friendship between them-^ 
selves. Madame D'Ettivale has a fomale 
friend of her own age, several of whose- 
letters she has shown me. If they shookl 
be one dav publishedt I would not answer 
for their dispossessing Madame de Sevignb 
9f the epistohuy sceptre, which she holds 
by prescriptive Admiration ; but I am certain 
that people will find in them sentiment* 
which are just at|d natural, e\'en in their 
exaltation ; and the expression of an ardent 
soul, which discharges itself into the bosom 
of a friend without thinking of the opfaiions 
of the great worid, for which such Letters 
are not written. The history of these two 
ladies, which b connected with the princ^ 
events of the revolution, would furnish an 
excellent chapter of rasmners ; but indepen- 
dently^ of the secrecy which we owe to 
confidential communications, thb narrative 
• would throw me back into the wblripool of 
the capital, which I have quitted for a time. 
I will confine myself to relating the travel- 
ling adventure which gave bhih to a friend- 
ship of which few instances would be found 
among the man of any age or countiy. 

Madame Eleonore ie Monbrey (thb is th« 
name of Madame D*Ettivale*s friend) had « 
mere general acquaintance with her wha^ 
they made a journey together, some yean 
afiO, to Bagneres, where they were going to 
take the waters. Madame D*£tlivale had 
with her, her daughter, eiriit vears old» 
whdse beauty begins to be tdked of in the 
worid. A sbigular conformity 9f taste, of 
opinions, (which at that time were only sen- 
timents) and vhich the intimecy of a few 
days devefoped, had already laid the foun- 
dation for an onion between these two 
young ladies, which was aooote be cement- 
ed by a horrible event 

A fow leagues on the way from Bagneres 
to Luf»hon, on seeing a steep road, whieh 
made it necessary to put a drag on the 
wheeb of their carriage, Madame de Mon- 
brey proposed to her companion to descend 
themwistahieafoot. The latter fe«fof the 
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fatigue more tlian the danger of the road, 
entrusted her daughter to the care of a maid 
servant, and remauied alone in the carriage. 
The road passed, for about a hundred toises, 
between two precipices, the depth of which 
was concealed by the hedges and brush- 
wood which covered the edge. The little 
girl holding the servant by Ine hand, was 
walkine in a patli worn on the side of the 
i^>ad- Kladame de Monbrey, who had taken 
the other side of the road, was a few ste|j» 
before them : suddenly a piercing shriek is 
heard — she turns, and sees the servant 
stretched upon the ground, writhing in con- 
vulsions of despair. She runs up— the child 
is still rolling down a precipice above a hun- 
dred feet deep : witnout hesitating an in- 
stant—without reflecting on the dreadful 
danger which she braves — a young, weak, 
and delicate woman descends, or rather 
rushes doii^n, this abyss; directing herself 
in her descent b;^ the cries of the unfortunate 
Kttle girl, who is hanging to the branches 
•f an old willow, suspended over the pointed 
rocks which line the bottom of the abyss. 
The heroic Eleonore, to whom nature, at 
this moment, gives a degree of stren^h 
which she will perhaps never feci again, 
disengages the cnild, seises with her teeth 
the collar of her frock, makes her ascend 
before her, and holding by the briars and 
thorns, which tear in vain her face and 
hands, she succeeds, after an hour's super* 
natural efforts, in restoring the child to her 
mother, whom the postillion, who held her 
in his arms, had alone prevented from tlirow- 
Ing herself down the precipice. I shall say 
nothing of the painful and transporting scene 
which followed the unhoped-for re-union. 
I was not witness to it ; and there are, be- 
tides, situations in life, which it is sufficient 
to indicate in order to describe them. 

From the Missouri E^migrtmi* 

KXTRAOBDINARY PEBS£VERaNCE. 

Dr. Samuel Peters is now waiting at Prai- 
rie du Chien, the upper military post and 
settlement on the Mississippi, for the per- 
mission of the proper autnorities to bold 
councils with Indians. His object is to gain 
their consent for him to settle the track of 
land at lake Pepin, given by them to the 
celebrated Capt. Jonathan Carver. Dr. 
P. is upwards of 81 years of age, he former- 
ly lived at Hebron, Con. and h one of those 
who retired to England during the American 
revolutionaiy stn^gle, and for his loyalty 
received several appointments from the 
king. He was bishop of Connecticut and 
chnplttin to one of the British commissioners 
at the first treaty of peace with America. 

In London he met Capt. Carver, (with 
whom he was formeriy acouainted,) after 
he had been disappointed in having his grant 
confirmed, and so frequently deceived by 
the ministry, that he had spent all his pro- 
perty and means of support in fruitless at- 
tendance upon them, and had at last given 
up his claim in desp«lr« I>r. F* took bim 



home, and supported him through a long' 
and expensive series of troubles, until by the 
influence of his friends, he brought the peti- 
tion before the king in.councU, who was 
pleased to grant it. Capt. C. was soon after 
taken sick and died, but before his death, he 
assigned to Dr. P. all his rights to the land 
as a remuneration for his expense and trou 
ble, only requesting the Doctor to remem- 
ber hb children, and do for them as if the/ 
were his own. For this purpose, Dr. P. re- 
turned to America in 1807, and collected to 
gether the heirs of Capt. C. and oflfered to 
give them back his rignt to the land or d* 
any thing else that they mi^t surest as 
meeting their wishes, and enable^im t* 
fulfil the injunctions of his friend ; they con- 
cluded that it would be best for him to com- 
plete the title, as he was better qualified, kc. 
and they would be satisfied with a township 
of the lands after ards. 

Dr. Peters returned to England, and be- 
fore he was ready to return, war com- 
menced, which kept him in England until 
the peace. Since tills period he has been 
ardently employed to commence a settle- 
ment, and notwithstanding his age and in- 
firmities, the extreme danger and almost in- 
surmountable difilculties of the undertakingiy 
he has undauntedly progressed as far as 
above stated, and so sanguine is he of ulti- 
mate success, that in a letter to the writer of 
this, for information, kc. be says, " I expect 
to build next summer, a saw and grist mills, 
dwelling house, &tc. at Mount LesoHle,* town- 
ship of 7, county of Munroe and territoiy 

of Petrysylvaoia, near Uke Pepin." S. 

Corrigenda in the review of Wirl*s Life of 
Henry, m our last. 

Page 413. For items of 0u hero or states- 
man^-rcad, items m the heroes or statoman's 
reputation, &c. 

Page 414. For, we acknoteledge the ample 
assistance, &c.~read, headbwwled^rett &c. 

Same page. For, tlie irnientemst of his re- 
putation,— read extauionf &c. 

Same page. For, he would throw himself in 
all forms,— -read into all forms. 

Page 416. For, with boots— road with had' 
i>;f boots, &c. 

Page 417. For, to hide an enormous defect in 
the treasury, — read an enormous deficit. 

Page 419. For, even remain a matter of opi- 
nionr-^rcad, ever remain. 

Page 4^. For, this common error,— road, 
Ae common error. 

Same pace. For, perfect and entire here 
metau — read, here mean. 

Pare 424. For, a much kmger life than ever 
that, &c.-— read, than even that. For, prc^r in 
the long since of the bar, — read, proper m the 
lartjpwge of the bar. 

Page 4^. For, was almost death, — read, 
was aunost instant death. 

Pages 425 and 427. Ekuvice is incorrectly 
spelt with the dij^tbong ce. 

Page 426. For, few such can be foundy— 
read, few such instances can be found. 

* Lesouille is the name of the principal chief 
of the Sioux, and I supposo ^le greatest 
flM«r of tj^ nttioi. 
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A BRIEF abitract of die renarkable 
fucts, in regard to the power of &•- 
cinatioii in serpents, related in the foUow- 
ing letters, was made in oar Blagazine 
for November last, in the report of the 
Transactions of the Philosophical Society 
of New-Toric. But, firom the nature of 
that department, the inferences drawn 
from those &cts, by Mr. Garden, could 
not be giren in detail, and diey are so 
ingenious and interesting that we presume 
our readers will coincide with us in think- 
ing them worthy of publication. 

For the copy of the letters, we are in- 
debted to the politeness of Dr. Francis, of 
this city. 

To Dr, DaM Ramitm^. 
Dear Sm, 

Before I read the Essay of Dr. Barton 
(so strongly recommended by you to my 
attention) on the Fascinating Power at- 
^buted to Serpents, it is my wish to de- 
lirer my own sentiments in writing, that 
I may more explicitly declare my reasons 
for belienng — thai ii proceed* from a 
power poMseued by the tnake, of emiUiUfigy 
fOpleantre^ from its body^ a very tubiile 
effluvium, wkkhy acling on the delicate 
org&na cf the emaUer cmmah^ deprives 
them of etfcry power of exerHony and renr 
dere them ina^pable (f fight. 

Nature has endowed erery animal with 
«n viMncty which at once points out the 
enemy it has cause to dread. The agita- 
tion of the mouse on the appearance of a 
eat, the confusion in a poultry yajd if ii 
hawk directs its iligkt towards it, wii 
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suiDciently prore this, tf ow then are 
w« to accoont for it, that the rabbit, 
squirrd, or wood-rat, which, on the ap- 
proach of a dog or fox, immediately fliee 
to its larking place for shelter, should, 
on the appearance of a serpent, lose eyer^ 
disposition to remove from it, and remain 
in a state of torpidity till it become its 
prey, h is my wish to prove (he exittenee 
of thx$ ^wium, and the power of the 
snake to communicate it at pleasure to 
the surrounding atmosphere, so as to ex- 
tend it to the object it wishes to destroy. 
From the number of fticti related to me» 
I shall select a few, giving the authority 
from which I receiv^ them. 

The late colonel Thompson of Belle- 
viDe, mentioned to me, many years ago, 
that riding on his estate in searcn of game, 
he came unexpectedly on a snake in coil, 
of so monstrous a size, that he believed 
it, in the first instance, a buck of the first 
magnitude ; that, recovering from his sur- 
prise, he fired at, and killed the reptile; 
but, at the same instant, was assaOed by 
an overp(f lv ering vapour^ that so com- 
pletely ^wildered his senses, that it 
was not without the greatest difilculty 
that he could guide his horse and return 
to his dwelling, — ^that a deadly sicknest 
at his stomach followed, and a puking 
more violent than he had ever exp^ 
rienced frop the operatfon of the mm 
powerful emetic. 

By Mrs. Daniel Bkke, of Newington, 
I was infbrmed, that an overseer on ona 
of her southern plantations, being missed 
andMUgfat for by hit fomily^ was found 
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in a state of perfect lOsenBibility, in a 
field near his dwelling, who, on the re- 
covery of his senses, deelaved, that wait- 
ing tha approach of a deer that had been 
troublesome to his crop, he had heard 
the rattle of a snake, and that before it 
was in his power to remove from the 
threatened danger, he perceived a tide* 
ening efflucium^ whieh deprived him in- 
stantaneously of sense. 

From the president of oar senate, Mr. 
John Lloyd, I received the following 
fact: — ^A aeg^ working in his field, was 
seen suddenly to fall, uttering at the same 
instant a dreadful shriek. On aj^miach- 
ing him it was found that he had struck 
off the head of a very lawe rattle snake, * 
the body of which was stUI writhing with 
agony by his side* When restored to 
bense, which it took much pains to ac- 
complish, he declared that he shrieked 
with horror as he struck the snake, and 
ut the same instant fell, overpowered by 
a smell that took away all his sensea. 

From these instaiices I think it would 
appear, ^at, although at all times pos- 
sessed of the power oif throwing ofif this 
effluvium, that it is oply ocauionall^ ased 
bj the snake; had it been otherwiee— 4f 
aliffoyt perceptible, RenJtyy the overseer 
uf Mrs. B. and the negro of Mr. L. would 
have been apprised of their danger, and 
had an opportunity of avoiding it But 
of its actual existence I have still stronger 
proof, 6ittce it has been well ascertained 
that a negro belonging to Mr. Nathaniel 
Barnwell, of Beauifort, could, from ^ 
acuteness of his ^ELCulty of smeUing, at 
all times discover the rattle snake, and, 
with unerring accuracy, trace its move- 
ments; and I have heard my friend colonel . 
Edward Barnwell frequenUy declare, that 
ho bad seen him quit his work, telling . 
liis companions that he smelt a rattle 
Miake, and at a distance of two iwJcsy 
(210 ied) point out the ^xaxsvaXfascinaimg^ 
and always in tlte vmr act of seizing its 
prey. If such be the effects on the senses 
«>f many may it not be supposed that the 
delicate oigans of the smaller animals 
may be operated upon with equal or still 
(greater effect We know full well that 
a profusion of odours will not only impair 
health, but in many instances occasion 
death. Life has been repeatedly destroy- 
ed by the coufiued air of a bed chamber 
being overcharged by the fragrance of 
the sweetest flowers; it will not, therefore, 
be deemed improbable that odours noxious ' 
and offensive iii tberaselves, should be 
productive of as deadly effects. 

In page 74 of Vaillant's Travels in 
Africa, vol. i. part 2, au interesting ac" 



count is introduced of a fascinated birdr^ 
which died in convulsions in sight of the 
author, although the distance betwixt it 
and-ita enemy was thiee and a half feet, 
and upon examination no trace could be 
found of the slightest wound or external 
injniy. Another instance follows, where 
a snMill mouse expired in convulsions^ 
although two yards distant from the snake 
which caused its destruction. In the 
same work the fdlowing interesting anec- 
dote will be found, as related by a'ca]^ 
tain in Gordon^s regiment, then quartered 
at die Cape: — " While in garrison at 
Ceylon, and amusing myself in hunting 
a marsh, I was sudi&nly seized with a 
convulsive and involuntary trembling, 
itiffsrent from what I had ever experi- 
enced^ and at the same time was strongly 
attracted, and in spite of myself, to a 
particular spot in the marsh. Directing 
my eye tv the spot, I beheld, with feel- 
ings of horror, a serpent of an enormoua 
sine, whose look instantly pierced roe. 
Having, however, not yd loH all power 
of moSony, 1 embraced the eppoftuniUr 
before too late, and saluted the reptile 
with the caotenti of my fusee. The re- 
port was a talisman, and broke the charm 
— my convulsions ceased — ^I felt myself 
abl^ to fly, and the only inconvenience 
was a cold sweat, which was doubtless 
the effect of fear, and the violent agita- 
tion that my senses had undeigone.'' 

It is evident that Vaillant, in the two 
first cases, beUeved that death was occa- 
sioned hy fright; yet I cannot subscribe 
to his opinion, for the removal of t£e 
cause would necessarily destroy the efiect; 
and he tells us, '' that at his approach the 
snake glided off, and that it was not till 
some time afterwards that the mouse ex- 
pired as he held it in his hand." In the 
case of the officer, fear could not have 
had the influence attributed to it, for bis 
convulsions and tremblings took place 
bffore the serpent wns discovered by him, 
and it would be the height of folly to sup- 
pose its existence where no cause ap- 
peared to excite it. AUow me then to 
say, that I consider these instances ra- 
ther as confirmations of my opinions than 
militating against them; for as- no exter- 
nal injury was received, no wound in- 
flicted, and death tlie result of the fas- 
cinations, it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that the inhaling, of the deadly ef^ 
fluvium, the existence of which I have 
endeavoured to prove, was the certaut 
came of it. That the officer escaped does 
not surprise mc, for I cannot suppose the 
power given to every serpent in equal 
degree, and the quantity of effluviooi 
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semitted, though sufficient (o hewOder and 
-^tupify, was not in its nature so com- 
ffletely baneful as to produce death. 

I shall now read Dr. Barton with at- 
tention, and having' candidly stated my 
opinions, without a hesitation give Ifiem 
tip, if I find (as yon say I shall) his doo- 
trines condusive on the subject. 

I am. Sir, with great respect, 
-&C. tic. kc, 

ALEX. GARDEN. 

ToOtneralCkarle$CoUiworthPin€kMy. 
Dear Sir, 
The opinions expressed in my letter . 
to Dr. Ramsay, on " the existence of an 
effluvium, which enables the rattle snake, 
without any extraordinary exertion, to se- 
cure its prey," resulted from a candid 
consideration of the instances therein ad- 
duced in support of them. I had never 
read a line on the subject, iwr imagined 
that similar ideas had beeA entertained 
1^ any other person ; it is, therefore, par- 
ticularly grateful to me, to find, from the 
perusal of the books you had the polite- 
ness to put into my hands, that so disdn- 
guished « naturaliat as Monsieur LaCe- 
pede cherished such eentimealB <m the 
su)>ject as give sanction to my own. He 
speaks with confidence ** of the existence 
(^ the fetid effluvium emanating finom the 
rattle snake, and ascribes to it the effect 
of sufibcating or at least stupifying the ani- 
mal on whese sanies it is designed to 
operate.*' He even aaserts-— *^ that it is 
«o offensive, that it will oc<msfon disziness 
and head-ache in perwns who continue 
long in the apartment in which the reptile 
is confined ;'' but although he believes it 
the foundation of all the stories which 
have been related with regard to the fas- 
cination of animals by the snake, he ex- 
presses his opinion, ** that m most oases 
the aoiraal which becomes a victim, has 
been premomly hUUnJ** I submibe 
cheerfully to this opinion — thougfh pot t#i 
Mo, Colonel Thompson was not bitten, 
yet his declaration proves, that his senses 
were thrown into such a state of oonfo* 
sion, by the effluvium emanating from the 
snake which he killed, that he was near- 
ly deprived of ability to g^ide the 4iorse 
which he rode, while his subsequent sick- 
ness evinces its injur io us effiscts on his 
constitutioQ, and that it IhreaUnei Ufe^ 
although it was not sufficiently poweniil 
to destroy it On Renty, Mrs. Blake*s 
overseer, and the negro oir Mr. Lloyd, no 
wound was inflicted, yet both from the ef- 
fect of the effluvium were deprived of 
sense ; in these instances, the drength of 
the organs oawhkh it operated, may pro- 



bably hanfe sttpedfrom destruction ; and as 
the little bird and mou^e mentioned by 
VaJllant, with oigans of more delicate 
texture, perished in convulsions, though 
considerably removed from the snake, 
and never bitten, I think it reasonable to 
conclude, that desdh was occasioned 6v 
the narioug qaoMfy (f the efflxmvm atone, 
Befiire I touch on the theory of Dr. Bar- 
ton, permit me to remind you that in mv 
opinion, " the power rests with the ser- 
pent to emft at pleasure the effluvium 
which secures to it its prey ; that it ii 
rarely perceptible but when the snake is 
either anxious to obtain food, or provoked 
to anger,— and that the free possession of 
its health and strength is necessary to its 
bemg able to use it with effect.^' *' If," 
says Dr. Barton, ** the vapor emanating 
from the snake, had the efiect attributeil 
to it, it would be a kind of Aertw/* which 
anitaials would avoid, — ^but this is not tho 
case, as frogs and birds are frequently 
■fiwind nearthem uninjured and undestroy- 
ed." Now their security in this case, w, 
in m^ opinion, owing to the snake's bein«: 
previously sufficiently supplied with food; 
for— from its slugi^sh habits— its mabilit v 
to make at any time gpreat exertion, it is 
probable that Providence has caused it to 
t>e satisfied with little nourishment, an4 
that it should never endeavour toparaliz<^ 
where it ^^ not mean to destroy, and t 
am confirmed in this belief from the per- 
fect recollection of one having been kept 
alive for upwards of .twelve months at 
Glasgow College, which duiiing that pe- 
riod never took any food whatever. • But 
although Dr. Barton has little or no fietitU 
in the existence of the effluvium, yet he 
say*— ** My friend Mr. Wm. Bartram as- 
sured me, that he had observed liorses t6 
be Benmhle o/, and greatly agitated infit^ 
showing their abhorrence, by snorting, 
whinnying, and starting from the road, aivl 
endeavouring to throw their riders in or- 
der to escape." To prove that the vajwr, 
if it did exiitf was not prefwiiciafy be 
put a snow bird into a cage with a rattle 
snake;— the little auim^ exhibited no 
signs of fear, but hopped from the fioorto 
t)^ roost, and frequently sat on the hack 
of the snake ; it ate seeds wliich were put 
into the cage, and by all its acts demon- 
strated, that its sitnstion was not uneasy. 
To account lor this, it is of consequence 
to obserre, that the rattle snak^ seraom 
eats when caged. Monsieur Boso say^, 
«« when confined thev for the most pait 
suffer themselves to ciie of hunger ;'^ an I 
it is of still greater import to recolJect, thnt 
when the experiment was made by Dr. 
Barton, the season wu not arriied^ vrh^ 
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rattle snakes were accustomed to leave 
tbeir dens — ^the state of the reptile was lit- 
tle removed from absolute torpidity ,- and I 
am more inclined to believe it from the in- 
difference shown by the bird, which from 
the never failings power of instinct, migbt 
at once perceive the want of ability in iti 
enemy to molest or injure it. If Dr. Bar- 
ton's opinion was accurate-^^^ That at the 
season alone, when birds were employed 
in hatching their e^, or nourishing their 
young, the uneasmess observed in them 
on the approach of the snake was percep- 
tible, and that their cries and agitation, 
was occasioned by a desire to defend and 
protect them," I should be doubtful of 
the accuracy of my own fDtpinions, and 
join in the belief, that their destructiop 
was freqnentlv occasioned by their ex- 
erting themselves beyond discretion, and 
persisting in their attacks till they be- 
came tlic victims of parental anxiety ; 
but this is by no means the case, and pai^ 
ticular inquiry justifies me in sayings— 
'*that till the snake makes his retreat 
to his den, for the winter season, the pow- 
er is completely his, of securing his prey, 
and producing all the effects on the anir 
mal destroyed, whic:h axe perceptible at 
an earlier season.'* My friend, capt Wm. 
Cattel, at a late period, saw a rabbit so 
completely bewildered by the power of 
the effluvium emanating from a lailgpe 
snake which was about to devour it, thai 
after driving the rpp^ o^, he was oonv- 
pelled repeatedly to strike it smartly with 
nis whip before it sufficiently recovered 
the use of its Acuities to move away .-7 
'^ ' " " ' " " 'b8> vcfy lately, 
a rattle snake, 

00 roach bewil- 
St desire to esr 
is denies the er- 

1 declares, in all 
r Mr. Peale of 

neither the one 
r perceive that 
nake subjected 
eoi^pat abird 
le snake, but 
lained perfectly 
getber at ease ; 
t, io judge from 
\m that which is 

cage ; — ^but, as 
.. ^j Dr. Barton, the 



anake had been dog from the ground in a 
torpid stMe, and ttiU remained without 



vigour or activity, in that stupor when U 
u never known to emit any odour what' 
ever. He had procured in Jersey, eight 
rattle snakes, which be had shut up in a 
box as soon as dog out of the earth, and 
forwarded to Philadelphia. Three weeks 
after, the box was opened and the snakes 
taken out, when no odour whatever was 
pefceaved, and in my opinion, for this 
plain reason, that being dug out of the 
ground when torpid, no disposition to 
gratify appetite existed in them, — that 
they were too languid and insensible to be 
susceptible of anger, and that the power 
was denied them of emitting the effluvium, 
which at a more advanced season, and in 
.possession of health and vigour, had un- 
doubtedly been theirs. The opinion of 
Monsieur Bosc, differs widely from that 
ofDr. Barton: " Nature," says he, ''while 
she refused to the rattle snake activity, 
to warn /nan uf his danger, has given to 
the reptile a pestilential effluvium and 
rattles." But this effluvium, according to 
hie ideas, arises yrom thepiuridiiy of the 
food oonktined intheetomachqfthe repHle^ 
while iubject to the operation of digestion* 
^ow, if this position be true, the snake^ 
while goi^ged with food, would prevent 
the approach of all other animali by 
warning them of tbeir danger, fer, indor 
pendent of his will, the pestiferous odour 
would be emitted, and when the stomach 
i^ empty it would emit no odoui'whateveri 
whereas, I believe the fact to be diametri- 
cally opposite — tiiat the snake, when 
gorged with food, is quiescent, altogether 
disinclined to e^Lertion, aqd in no instanca 
prone unnecessarily to waste the effluviim 
on which it depends fer support ; but, on 
the other hand, when its stomach is emp- 
ty, impelled by hqog^r to seek for food, 
that it freely enuts the effluvium, which 
prevents the escape of the animal it wishes 
to devour, and by stupifying, causes it to 
become an easy sacrifice to its rapacious 
appetite. 

I am sensible, sir, that you would have 
blamed me, had I feigned a conviction of' 
error which I did not feeL The argu-. 
ments which I now ofier in support of my 
pristine opinions, may prove little satisfac- 
tory to you, but will, I hope, have suffi- 
cient pbusibility to excuse me for sub- 
jecting them to your coonderation. Wildh 
grateful recoUectioD. of your politeness, 
I reraaiii. 

Yours, kc. 

AIjB\. GARDEN. 
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A DeMcripUon of the Hoi Sprmgt, 
the river W<ukUaiw^ and of the PkyH- 
col C^grophy of ike adjacent comtirvj 
in a Cwimunwation from J^tnor S, H. 
Long^ ^ the U. S. eorpa of Engineered 
io the hon. Samuel L. MitchiU^ doled 
St. Lomty MUmmri^ February 23, 1 8 1 8. 
(Read before the Lyceum ^ Natural 
History at /few- York, 9XHh AprUylbl^.) 

UY DEAR 8IB^ • 

I take the liberty of Gommanicatio^ 
upon a subject which yoa wiU no doubt 
poQsider somewhat intertsting, not only 
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because it relates to a curiwity of the 
first ma^tude, but because it is con- 
nected alao with a profeuion which is 
g^reatly indebted to yoursdf, for its re- 
■pectaJiili^ and adyancemeot in this coun- 
try. Tbe*8ubject alluded to, is the Hot 
Springs of the Washitaw, which I visited 
on the first day of January last, on my 
return fnitn Bed rirer. Together with an 
unTamisbed description of the springs, I 
herewith present you a rude sketch of the 
adjacent country, which will enable you 
to toon some idea of their locality. 



HOT SPiUNGS OF THE WASHITAW. 
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Tbese remarkEble spring are sttnatad 
in N. lat. 34^ 14' A upon a small creek 
of the Washitaw, bearing their name, and 
aniting with that river at the distanoe of 
12 or 14 miles from the spring The 
opiiDtry in which they are sitdttitod is ex- 
tremely hilly and broken, the highlands 
being divided into nmnenms ridges and 
knobs by creeks, rons, 6c. The rocky 
fonnations, in this neighboarbood, are bodh 
various and interesting, exhibiting various 
orders of concretion, mm the softest state 
to the hardest flint On the Washitaw, 
slate of an excellent quality for tiling is 
found in abundance. Near the springs I 
observed several varieties of this fiorma^ 
tion, one of wluch appeared well adapted 
for writing slates, and a second, sufficient- 
ly hard and fissile for tiles. On Hot Spring 
creek, and several other watercourses in 
its vicinity, are extensive quarries of stone, 
resembling, in colour and textare, the 
Turkey oil stone, which, by numerous ex- 
periments has been proved equally as 
useful in sharpening tools ^« On the 
hills, tiff and other nuneral sines abound. 
The stones in many places are strongly 
impregnated with iron, and rich ore of 
this metal is frequently to be met with. 
Upon the hill from which the Hot Springs 
issue, the rocky formations are diflbrent in 
many respects, from any I have observed 
upon the othrr hills. By the operation of 
brat, as also of the water which holds in 
solution a lar^e portion of the carbonate 
of lime, no where else to be seen upon the 
surface of the ground, various changes 
hare been wrought upon them. In some 
instances the works are so incrusted with 
ca!carim:8 concretions, that it is difficult 
to ascertain their oiiginal character with- 
out a minute examination. In others, 
pebbles and stones of various forms and 
complex ioDft, are so strongly cemented 
together with iron and calx combined, as 
to constitute large masses of compact and 
fiolid stone. The rocks and stones gene- 
rally upon the hills, are extremely ragged 
and iavilloiis, vast boclics of them, in many, 
instances, having the appearance of being 
composed entirely of the calcaripus mat- 
ter once held in solution by the hot water 
of the springs. In regard to the natural 
growth, 1 observed nothing peculiar to the 
hill whence the springs flow, that was 
not common also to the other neighbour- 
ing heights. The high lands generally, 
in this quarter, are ooy^red with foiwts 
of yellow or pitch pine, and support an 
exuberant growth of vines, fbrae, bram- 
ble, Suu 

The course of the creek in passing the 
springs is nw47*ovth« Theqmo^of 



water running in it, is, at this time, (Jan. 
1,) about one thousand g^allons per minute. 
Hot Spring hill, or mountain, (as it is 
more frequently called,) is sitnated on the 
east side of the creek, and is about 550 
feet high. The extent of its base along 
the creek is about six hundred yards. 
The hill is of a conical form, and has a 
base not exceeding 1 1-2 miles in diame- 
ter. It is completely insulated from the 
other hills by wfaicfa it is environed, by 
creeks bfooks, and ravines. Direct^ 
porCh of it,oo the same side of the creek, 
is another hill somewhat higher, separated 
fimn the former by a small broot. On 
the west side of the creek, directly oppo- 
site to Spring hill, is a third, considerably 
higher than either of the last mentioned* 
ai^ situated a little distance from the 
creek, leaving an area of considerable 
extent between its base and the creek, 
upon which cabins are built for the ac- 
commodation of those who visit the 
springs. 

There are said to be sixty diflerent 
springs or fountains of hot water, occupy- 
ing a distance of about four hundred yai^s 
along the east side of the creek. On the 
west side there is but one, situated immedi- 
ately upon the shore, and discharging but 
a moderate quantity of water; while on the 
other side, they are varioushr situated, 
some of them near the edge of the creek, 
upon the same fevel, and others on differ- 
ent parts of the declivity, elevated from 
lO to 150 feet above the water level, and 
dischaiging from one to fifteen or twenty 
gallons each, per minute. Immediately 
in the vicinity of some of the hot springs 
afe fountains of cold water, in some in- 
stances, gushing out of the gropnd within 
a very few feet of the Hpt Spring. 

There have been 14 or 15 rode cabins 
constructed along the creek, by persons 
who resort hither, occasional^, for the 
benefit of the springs. They are situated 
mostly on the west side,' and are calcula- 
ted merely for a summer residence, very 
few of them having chimneys*. At pre- 
sent none of them are occupied, except 
one, in which a family took a temporary 
residence a few days since. There are 
no settlements yet made nearer than the 
Washitaw, where there are three at the 
distance of about eight miles from the 
springs. From these settlements resi- 
dents at the springs obtain provisions by 
paying a high price ; bot, «o the credit 
and generosity of the settlers it may be 
stLid, that they are equall|r as ready io 
supply the poor, as the rich, although 
they run the risk of never receiving pay- 
pwint for their produoQi There liav^ beeo 
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instances where they hare refused to take 
dmhle their selling price for their com, 
hut have chosen ratner to divide it be- 
tween the poor and rich, not according 
to their abih^ to pay, but in proportion 
to the necessities of the purchasers, and 
the quantity of provisiotis absolutely re- 
quired for their subsistence. 

During my delay at the springs, Imade 
the following observations relative to their 
iwpective temperatures, Aec. oGmmen- 
cing in the creek immediately below the 
springs, and passing up along its eastern 
shore as &r as they extend. The num- 
bers annexed to the springs are mefelv 
accidental, indii c^ ti?>g ii»e order in which 
I examined them. 

Temperatiue of the creek below the 
springs, 64 deg. Fahrenheit, ptobablc dis- 
charge 1100 gallons. 

Temperature of spring No. 1, being 
the lowermost on the creek, 122 deg. 
probable discharge per minute, 4 gallons. 

Temperature of spring No. 2, a few 
feet from No. 1, 104 deg. probable dis- 
chaige per minute, 1 gallon* 

Temperature of spring No. 3, about 
25 yanls above the last, 126 deg. proba- 
ble dischaige per minute, 2 rallons. 

Temperature of spring No. 4, after 
uniting with aspringofcold water, 1 24 deg. 
probable dischaige per minute, 2 gaikms. 

Temperature of springs Nos. 5, 0, and 
7, rising very near each other, the hottest, 
most elevated, 126, 94, and 92 deg. pro- 
bable discharge per minute, 8 gallons. 

Temperature of spring No. 8, eleva* 
ticm 50 feet, after mingling with a cold 
spring, 128 deg. probable dischaige per 
minute, 10 gaUians. 

Temperature of quring No. 9, elevated 
60 feet above the water level, 132 deg. 
probable dischaige per minute, 2 gallons. 

Temperature of spring No. 10, eleva- 
ted 40 ieei^lnuhetgrowmg m the waters 
tdge^ 151 6e%. probable dischaige per 
nunute, 5 gallons. 

Temperature of spring No. 1 1 , issumg 
near the inaigin of the creek, elevated 3 
feet, 148 deg. probable dischaige per 
minute, 14 gailons. 

Temperature of spring No. 12, 20 
yards from the last, having a sweat house 
upon it, 132 deg. probable discharge per 
minute, 20 gallons. 

Temperature of springs Nos. 13, 14, 
and 15, all excavations for belhs, situated 
just above No. 12 ; 124, 119, 108 deg. 
probable dischaige per minute, 6 gallons. 
Temperature of spring No. 16, an ex- 
cavation also, near the hut, 122 d^, pro^ 
bttble dischaiige perminiite» 2 gallons. 



Temperature of spring No. 17, upper- 
most on the creek, and has a sweat house 
and bath, 126 deg. jNPobable dischaige 
per minute, 5 gallons. 

Temperature of si)rings Nos. 18, 19, 
20, 21, and 22, all rising near together on 
a. level area, 126, 128, 130, 136, and 140, 
deg. probable dischaige per minute, 9 gal- 
loi^. 

The last mentioned cluster is situated 
upon a prominent pert of the hill, eleva- 
ted at least one hundred feet above the 
level of the creek. In the same area are 
several others,— and what is particularly 
remarkable, several springs of cM wa- 
ter rise in the same plat, one of them 
withhi a very few foct of the hottest springs 
In some of these springs, I observed bub- 
bles rising in rapid succession, but could 
not discover any remarkable scent emit- 
ted from diem. 

Temperature of the creek immediately 
above the springs, 46 deg. provable dis- 
chaige per minute, 1000 gallons. 

Brides the springs enumerated above, 
there are many others situated on the 
same side' of the hilt, at di&ient ekva- 
tkms above the water leveL 

The heat of the v^ter in the summer 
season, is said to be much greater than at 
wesent, and the discharge somewhat less. 
The water is then hot enough to draw tea 
or coffise, cook eggs, aad even meat. In 
the hottest of the springs, I observed 
bushes gftywing, as also an abundance of 
beautiful moss of a deep green colour, 
and of a vegetating appearance; — and 
what is still more wonderful, a kind of 
water insect, something longer than the 
wood louse, but resembling it in shape, 
lives and sports in the heated element 

There b a spring of cold water about 
3 miles from the hot springs, in a north- 
easteriy direction, which has obtained 
some notoriety from the circumstance of 
its having occasioned the death of a man 
who had heated himself in pursuing a 
bear, and drank too fi>eely of its water, 
and has, therefore, obtained the name of 
the Poiscm Spring. From the descrip- 
tion ^ven me of this spring, f am inclined 
to think it a chalybeate, pretty strongly 
impregiiated,— and contauning, possibly, 
some arsenic. Its waters deposit an abun- 
dance of ocreotts earth, adhering to tho 
stones in the bottom and sides of Uiechan^ 
nel through which thej flow. 

Believe me, dear Sir, with sincere re- 
gard, your most obliged, humble servant, 
S.H.LDNa 
HQn.B.L.Mtchill 
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Art. 2. The Corsair, A JiekhDramOy infowr Adi, coUeUed and arrtmged/br 
the Siagtj from Lord Byron^s Poem, By Kdwin C. Hollaiid, Esq. of Otarkdon^ 
South-Carolina, ISmo. pp. 54. Charlttton, A. £. Miller. 

THE character of this productioii is 
truly set forth in the title page. It 
is nothing more than an attempt to dra- 
matize lord Bjron^s poem of the Corsair, 
preserying almost literally the language 
6f his lor^hip, and strictly adhering to 
his plot The poetry of the original has, 
however, suffered much, in the soldering 
of it into a new frame, — ^and though it 
was little indebted to its rhymes for its ef- 
fect, it loses much of its iosie and dignity, 
in its present denudation into bkmk verse. 
Mr. Holland, in a rery fMretty pre&oe^ 
has avowed his unbounded admiration of 
lord Boron's genius, and partioulariy as 
it is displayed in the poem which he has 
endeavoured to adapt to the stage. We 
hardly know how to reooocile tho kin- 
dred glow of enthusiasm, which seems to 
have animated Mr. H. in his undertaking, 
with the humble and servile transcriptions 
which constitute his greatest merit. 

The story of the Corsair is familiar to 
most of our readers— 4till it may not be 
superfluous succinctly to recount it Con- 
rad, the Corsair, was the chief of a band 
of pirates, in possession of one of the 
.ZEgean JUles. He had been driven bv the 
unrelenting persecution of the wond to 
the desperate resort of waging indiscri- 
minate warfare with his species. But still, 
his heart was not wholly dipped in the 
Stygian fkx)d;— he had one vulnerable 
point,— and there love [had infixed his 
shaft. He loved Medora — she was almost 
the only being that he did not hate. Me- 
dora was his wilb, and loved him, in re- 
turn, with a tenderness of which our sex 
is incapable. The poem opens with the 
arrival of a bark, which brings secret in- 
formation to Conrad. On the instant, he 
orders his fleet to be equipped, and sets 
sail for the neighbouring continent He 
enters the bay of Coron unobserved. It 
was a night of revelling among the Turks, 
preludatory to their meditated attack' on 
the strong hold of the pirates. Conrad 
disguises himself— lands— «nd is intro- 
duced, as a dervise, escaped from the 
enemy, into the banqueting room of the 
Pacha Seyd. Whilst in conference with 
the Pacha, his comrades fire the Turkish 
gallies. The flash of the sudden coofla- 
gratioa arouses the suspicums of the 
Turk, who proclaims the dervise a trai- 
tor and a spy. At this critical moment, 
Conrad throws of his disguise, unsheaths 
his sabre, and gives a blast upon bis bugle. 



His followers rush in on tiie signal-^ com- 
bat ensues— the Turks are routed, an4 
Seyd betakes hoBself to flight The Cor^ 
sann now proceed to ^le the town. Con- 
rad perceives that the flames have envel- 
oped the Haram. He rushes to the rescue 
of its inhabitants, and bears out, in his arms, 
the &voorite queen Gulnare. Inthemeaa 
timeHeyd has rallied his troops, and returns 
to tHe attack. The crews of Conrad are 
overpowered by numbers ; and he remains 
wounded in the hands of the conquerors. 
Seyd dooms him to impalement, but spares 
him till he is sufficiently recovered to Jkel 
the punishment to which he is sentenced. 
Oulnare, influenced i}y sentiments d'grati- 
tude, which had ripened into love, visits 
Conrad in his prison, and soothes him with 
hope. She essays to persuade Seyd to 
ransom him, by s^peallng to his avarice. 
He peremptorily refuses to listen to the 
proposition, and intimates his suspicions 
of the motives which prompted her sug- 
gestion,— he even utters a menace against 
her life. The result of this fruitless en- 
d< avour to save the life of Conrad by her 
powers of persuasion, decides Gulnare as 
to the course she is to pursue. At mid- 
night, by virtue of the signet ring of the 
Pacha, she again enters the du^g;eon of 
Conrad. She holds in one hand a lamp— - 
in the other a posnard. She prompts him 
to his revenge and to her vindication. 
Conrad refuses to murder his enemy in 
his sleep — but no consideration can with- 
hold Gulnare from the execution of her 
purpose. She perpetrates the deed herself. 
The g^uard is bribed. Conrad is hurried 
from his cell, and embarks with Gulnare on 
board a xebec. In a little while a vessel of 
Conrad's encounters them. It contains his 
fbithful followers hastening to avenge him. 
They hail their chief with joyful acclama- 
tions; and when they learn the mode of 
his deliverance, are ready to prostrate 
themselves before Gulnare. Towards her, 
Conrad had hitherto observed a sullen si- 
lence. He felt a horror at the recollec- 
tion of her crime. But when he saw her 
relapsed again into the woman— when he 
saw that in having achieved his deliver- 
ance all her wishes were accomplished, 
and that she had ^g^m resigned herself to 
that gentle and su&ring mood, from which 
nothmg but the iinpla^jMlity of a tyrant 
had excited her— lie saw the proper light 
in which to estimate her conduct, and 
folded her to his bosom with all the fovor 
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oJr grateful seDtiiheht. Conrad vid his 
friends now approached, thoir own fast- 
ness. The hopes of all were alive to the 
recepticm which awafted theni. There 
w^re some destined to severe disappoint- 
ment. After the departbre of Conrad oil 
his expedition, Medora had impatiently 
awaited his return* As the allotted time 
expired, her solicitude increased. Unable 
to restrain herself iki her apartments, she 
wandered anxiously on the beach. A 
boat at last drew nigh. She leamed^- 
not indeed her Conrad's death — ^but that 
he was left, bound and bleeding, in the 
hands of the foe. Her ibrtitnde was over- 
come, and she sunk upon the strand. She 
was delivered into the care of her female 
attendants — but she could not survive the 
shock. When Conrad, with all the ar- 
dour which absence can add to affectipn, 
hurried to the abode of Medora — he found 
it dark and silent A fatal forboding which 
he would not recognize, struck upon his 
wquL He knocked— and no one appear- 
ed. He knocked again, more faintly— a 
slave bearing a h'ght presented herself. 
He rushed past her— be entered ti)e sa- 
loon — ^he saw Btedora stretchod upon her 
bier !— «nd the hand-maids strowing flow- 
ers over her. He cast one long, endur^ 
ing look up<»i the corpse— he tore himself 
suddenly away. In the morning it was 
discovered tiiat a boat had been broken 
from her fastenings — and Conrad was 
never heard of more. 

How far Mr. Holland has succeeded in 
transfusing the spirit of lord B3rron into 
his dialogue, will be best made to appear 
by the comparison of parallel passages. 

The poem opens with an ejaculatory 
burst, from the lips of the Conair. 

^ ' 0*er the glad waters of tbe dark blue sea^ 
Our tbougbls as boundless, and our souls as Ires, 
Far as the br^ze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our ean^re and behold our Home ! 
These are our realms, no limits to their sway-^ 
Oar flag tbe scepU'e all who meet obey. 
Oun the wild life in tomuH still to range 
From foil to rest, and jovin every cbaitfe. 
Ofa, who can teU P not tlioa, huuriolis nave ! 
WboM soul wbiud sicken o'er tbe heaving wave *, 
Notthoo, vain lord of wantonness and ease! 
Whom slumber soothes Hot— pleasure cannot 
^ please— 

Ohr who can lell, save he whdsc heail hath Uied| 
And danced in triumph o'er the wafers wide. 
The exuhiag sense— the pulse's mkldening ^ay. 
Thai thrills tbe wanderer of thai urackless wHy f 
Thai fyt itself can woo the approaching fight, 
And tarn what some deem danger to cfelight ; 
That seeks what cravens shun with more than zeal « 
And where the feebler faint— can only fiMl— 
Feel— to 6ie rising bosom's inmost corto, 
Jls hope awakeaand its spirit soar? 
Ifo dread of death— if with us die our fbes-^ 
Sijfve that it seems even dnUsr dias reppse: 
YoL. HI.— No» g^ 1? 
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Come when it wiD— we snatch the life of life— 
When lost— what recks it— by disease or strife ? 
Let him wto. crawls enamoured of decay, 
CHng to his couch, and sicken years away ; 
Heave his thick breath; and shake his palsied 

head ; 
Ours— the fresh turf and not the feverish bed. 
While f9ap by ga^ be faultcrs forth his soul, 
Ours with one vang— one bouild — escapes cpmrol. 
His cone may boast its urn and narrow cave, 
And they who k>ath'd his life may gild his grave : 
(hirs are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 
When Ocean shronds tata sqmlchres our dead^ 
For us, even banquets fond regret supply 
In the red cup that crowns our memory; 
Aad the brier epitaph in danger's day. 
When those who wm at length divide the prey, 
And cry. Remembrance saddonag o'er eadi 

brow. 
How had the brave who fell ezuhed now V " 

The play comtnences with a *' ChonA 
of Pirates." 

^ Far o'er the Ocean, and free as the breeze 
Thatj^ides o'er iu billows ofbrighutess and foam^ 
Oiir Flag is the sceptre that rovems the seas, 
And fixes the limits that circle our bomei 

Wide o'er its waters we fearlessly rancfe. 
We sweep with the tempest, We rest with its close; 
The wave is our empire — we ioy to its change, 
Aad triumph tho' dead) if we die with our foes." 
Juan pursues — 

^ Hail to tbe Ocean! nurse of noble deeds! 
Hall to tht^ waters, iempest-tost or still ! 
What spirit wakes not with exulting sense, 
That pauses in iu gate upon thy wild 
Aad solitary waste!— Thme is the realm. 
The diarter'd empire of the brave and free ! 
The barrier, by the God of nature thrown 
Between the oppressor and his victim." 

A sail is descrv^, and is hailed with 
shouts. It is *< a home returning bark.'* 
Her approach to the shore is thus de- 
scribed m the poem: 
" How pfloriously her gallant course she goes ! 
Her white wings fiyinr— never from her foes-* 
She walks tbe Waters hke a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 
Who would not brave the battle-fire— the wreck— 
To move the naonarch of hei' peopled deck ?" 

In the play, Lillo exclaims — 

« How jrioriooslyjier gallant course she bean! 
She walks the waters Tike a thing of li/e. 
Bearing tbe warfare of the steniest storm, 
Or battle-fire and of wreck.*' 

We will adduce the parting scene bd-> 
tween Conrad and Medbra, as relate by 
the poet, and by the dramatist. 

Conrad is approaching the apartment 
of Medora, wheh his atteniioa is arrested 
by a song. 

« < De«> in my soul thai tender seci«t dwells, 
Lonely and lost to light for evermore. 

Save when to thine m^r heart responsive) swells, 
Then trembles into silence as before. 

' There, in its centre, a sepulchral lamp 
BiuiHb the slow flame, eternal— but unseen ; 

Which not the darkness of despair can damp,. 
Thougtt vain its ray as it bad ow^ W^* 
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* Remember me— Oh ! pass not thoa my grave 

Withool one thought whose relici there recline : 
The only pang my bosom dare not bravei 
Muft De to find forgetfulnest in thine. 

« My fondett—fainteft— latest— acccnU hear: 
, Cirief for the dead not Virtue can reprove ; 
Then give me aD I ever asked — a tear. 
Hie first— last— sole reward^if so pmch love.* *' 

We will let the poet speak^ 

'* He passed the portal— crossed the corridore» 
And reached the chamber as the strain gave o'er: 

* My own Medora!— sure thy song is sad*- 



' In Conrad^s absence woold'stthou have it glad? 

Without thine ear to listen to my lay. 

Still must my song my thoughu, my soul betray : 

Still must each accent to my bosom suit, 

Ay heart unhushed— although my lips were 

mute. 
Oh ! many a night on this lone couch redinedi 
My dreaming fear with sionns bath winged the 

windy 
Aad deemed the breath that faintly fanned thy 

sail 
The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale : 
Though soft, it seemed the bw prophetic dirge. 
That mourned thee floating on the savue surge : 
Still would I rise to rouse the beacon we. 
Lest spies less true should let the blaze esquire ; 
And man)r a restless hour outwatch*d each star, 
And morning came— and still thou wert afar. 
Ob ! how the chill blast on my bosom blew. 
And da V broke dreary on my troubled view, 
And stitt I gaxed and gazed— and not a prow 
Was granted to my tears— m3r truth — my vow. 
At length— 'twas noon— I hailed «nd blest the 

mast 
That met my sight— it near'd — alas! it past ! 
Another came — Oh God! 'twas thine at last! 
WoukI that those days were over! wih thou 

ne'er. 
My Conrad ! learn the joys of peace te share .' 
Store thou hast more than wealth ; and many a 



As bright as this invites us toot to roam : 
Tbod kiiow'st it b not peril that I fear, 
I only tremble when thou art not here ; 
llien not for mine, but that far dearer Hfe, 
Which flies from love and languishes for strife— > 
How strange that heart, to me so tender still, 
ShouU war with natiure and its better will !' 

* Tea, strange indeed— that heart hath long been 

changed ; 
Worm-like was trampled— «dder-like avenged, 
Without one hope on earth beyond thy love. 
And scaroe a glimpse of meroy from obove. 
Tet the same feeling which thou dost condemn, 
My very kyve to thee is hate to them, 
So ckMely mingling here, that disentwined, 
I cease to k>ve thee when I bve mankind : % 
Yet dread not this— the proof of all the paat 
Astiures the future that my love will last ; 
But— Oh, Medora! nerve thy gentler heart, 
This hour again— but noi-for mig— we part' 

« fbls hour we part !— my heart foreboded this: 
Thus ever fade my fairy dreams of bliss. 
This hour— it cannot be— this hour away! 
Yon bark hath hardly anchored in the bay; 
Her consort still is absent, and her crew 



My love! thou mock'st my weakne«; «iii 

would'st steel 
My breast before the time wben it must feel ; 
But trifle now no more with my distress. 
Such mirth hath less of play than bitterne». 
Be silent, Conrad !— dearest ! come and shai* 
The feast tliese hands delighted to prepare ; 
Light toil ! to cull and dress th v frugal fare ! 
See, I have phicked the fruit that promised best 
And where not sure, perplexed, but pleased, I 

guessed 
At such as seemed the fairest : thrice the hill 
My steps have wound to try the coolest rill ; 
Yes! thy Sherbet to-ni^t will sweetly flow. 
See how it sparkles in its vase of snow! 
The grapes' gay iuice thy bosom never cheers^ 
Thou more twui Moslem when the cup appears^ 
Think not I mean lo chide— for I rejoice 
What others deem a |)ennance is thy choice. 
But come, the board is spread ; our silver lamp 
Is trimmed, and heeds not the Sirocco's damp : 
Then shall my handmaids while the time along, 
And join with me the dance, or wake the song; 
Or my guitar, which still thou knr'st to bear. 
Shall soothe or hill— or, shouki it vex thine ear. 
Well turn the tale, bv Ariosto tokL 
Of fair Olympia loved and left of old. 
Why— thou wert worse than he who broke his vow 
To thai k>st damsel, shoukist thou leave me now ; 
Or even that traitor chief— I've seen thee smile. 
When the dear sky showed Ariadne's Ue, 
Which I have pointed from these dif&the while ; 
And thus, hair sportive, half in fear, I said. 
Lest Time shoulo raise that doubt lo more tfaaa 

dread. 
Thus Conrad, too, will quit me for the main : 
And he deceived me — for— he came again !' 

< Again — again — and oft again— my bve ! 
If mere be life below, and nope above. 
He will return — but now, the moments bring 
.The time of parting with redoubled wing : 
The why— the where— what booU it now to tell f 
Since all must end in that wiki word— farewell ! 
Yet would I fain— <lid ^ime aUow— <Uscloee — 
Fear not — these are no formidable foes ; 
And here shall watch a more than wonted guard, 
For sudden siege and bng defence prepared : 
Nor be thou lonely — tbou^ thy brd s away, 
Our matrons and thy handmaids with thee stay ; 
And this thy comfort — that, when next we meety 
Security shall make repose more sweet : 
List ! — ' tts the bugle — Juan shrilly blew — 
One kiss— one more— another— Oh ! Adieu !* 

She rose — she sprung— she clung to his embrace?- 
Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face. 
He dared not raise to his that deep blue eye, 
That downcast drooped in tearless agony. 
Her long fair hair lay floating o'er his arms^ 
In all the wildncss of*^ dishevelled charms ; 
Scarce beat that bosom where his image dwd^ 
So full— </utf feeling seem'd almost unFeh. 
Hark— peals the thunder of the signal-gun ! 
It toM 'twas suns^— and he cursed that sun.^ 



One moment gazed— as if to gaze no more ; 
Felt— that for him earth held but her abne, 
Kissed her cold forehead— tum'd— is Coan4 
gone.' 

XV. 
' And is he gone ?*— on sudden solitude 
Ifow eft that fevAil fpmm wifl iotnidef 
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' Twss but an instant past— and here be Hood! 
And now'— without the portal's porch she ruabedi 
An^l then at leng^ her tears in freedom jg^ushed; 
Bir— bright — and fast, unknown to her they fell ; 
But still her fips refused to send-^' Farewell !' 
For in that word — that fatal word— howe'er 
We promise — hope^-believe — there breathes de- 
spair 
0*er every feature of that still, pale face, 
Had sorrow fixed what time can ne'er erase : 
The tender blue of that large loving eye 
Grew frozen with its ^^aze on vacancy, 
Till — Ob, how far ! — it caught a glimpse of him. 
And then it flowed — and phreniied seemed to 

swim 
Through those long, dark, and glistening lashes 

dewed 
With drops of sadness ofl to be renewed. 
' He's gone!' — against her heart that hand is 

driven. 
Convulsed and quick— then gently raised to hea- 
ven; 
She looked and saw the heaving of the main ; 
The white sail set — she dared not look again ; 
But turned with sickening soul within the gate — 
* Jt is no dream — and I am desolate !' " 

Our author has copied the two fast 
Teiset of tbe song'. He proceeds — 

" COiniAD. 

** Thy song Medora^ breath 'd a strain so sad, 
So wild and melancholy soA, it seem*d 
A requiem, such as best might suit 
The tomb of knre ill-fated ! 

HXDORA. 

Thus must it ever breathe, without the Joy 
Thy presence sparkles o'er its lay — it roust, 
It will give utt'rance to such thoughts as tbeae. 
Oh ! many a night, upon my couch reclin'd, 
When solitude had set its silent seal 
Upon the work), the slightest breath that mov'd 
The bosom of the deep, secm'd to my fears 
The prelude of a storm— ~0h ! I have gaz'd 
Upon thy element of war and strife, 
Tin every star had sunk within its wave : 
And yet thou cam'st not— still upon the main! 
Would that these days of tumult were at end- 
Sure thou hast wealth enough — ^yet strange, that 

heart 
So grntle in its loves, still flies from peaoOf 
To seek tbe perils of uncertain fate. 

COHRAD. 

Yes— strange indeed— yet nature made it soA— 
)}etray*d too early and beguil'd too kmg; 
The world hath warp'-d it to the shape it bears^ 
'Twas crush'd and trampled like a worm in youthy 
In manhood, like an aoder, 'tis aveng'd. 

MXDORA. 

Conra d dearest? 

COKILIO. 

Nay, kxA not thus— tho' every hope of heaven 
Were startled from its cherub sdat of smilef> 
1 hate mankind too much to fed re mor se. 
My very k>ve to thee, is hate to them — 
I cease to love thee, when I k>ve mankind. 
Yet dread not this— the kyve that hath loved cm 
Thro' years of tried tempution and distreis> 
Must love as truly to the latest throb 
That wakes esdstenoe in the soul— 'twill la8t» 
And rising o'er the wreck of life's decay. 
Shine with the lustre of a light in heaven, 
Still will some momentary doud of gkxm^ 
lu sky of gladness sometimes overcast— 
This hour, Medora, once again* we part-^ 
{rk9 hour, th^' not for k»g. 



HCDORA. 

^is hour .'—it cannot, must not be— the baik 
Hath hardly anchor'd and her weary crew 
Reooire alk>tjnent of suflicieni time, 
To brace their spirits for a further cruise. 
Nay, trifle now no more with my distress ; 
Thy mirth hath sadness even in its smile. 
Be silent dearest— come— our board is spread ^ 
•Tis frugal, but Medora's bands prepa/d it. 
Come ! 

COVRAD. 

Nay, dearest, we must part— the hour of stajF 
Hath near expir'd — Gonsalvo brings report 
Of gathering prows along our coast, arm'd 
By the Pacha Seyd ! we must to sea. 
And meet the tempest, e'er its thunders burst 
Upon our Isle. Fear not, my band are true> 
Tried to the dangers of the fiercest fight 
One kiss, and then we part— when next we meeti 
Security will make mpose more dear, 

MEDORA. 

Thus wilt thou ever leave me for the main. 
In helpless, hopeless brokenne« of heart. 

GOHRAD. 

A^n — again — a a I oft agab, my love, 
If tliere ht life on earth, or hope in heaven^ 
I will return — be this thy comfort then ! 
Fear not, these are no formidable fbes — 
Here, in thine island home, thou wih be safii. 
A more than wonted guard shall wutch its peace^ 
And hover round its snores. 

(ThttigmdgHnuJhtd.) 
Hark ! — 'twas the thunder of the signal gun 
That peal'd the hour of depannre—— Farewell ! 

MEDORA. 

One moment, Conrad !-'*-«tay! 

(She /card* in the arms of Conrad, irAo htaart Asr 

ioa eouch^-^ gazes for a moment mtk strong 

agUation.) 

COITRAD. 

One kiss — one more— K>h ! adieu !-* (ExU.} 

(Musk soft and pimntive^'MedarB. tevires aw 

throujs a kurrudgiance around the apartment.) 

MEDORA. 

And is he gone ?— 'twas but an instant past 
And here he stood — Oh ! solitude of heart, 
It is nodream, and I am desolate!'* 

The sensations of Conrad, when he 
£nd6 himself a captire and incarcerated, 
are thus deputed by the poet,-* 

« "Twere vain to paint to what his feelings grew-« 
It even were doubtful if their victim Imew. 
There is a war, a chaos of the mind, 
When all its elements convulsed— combined-^ 
I^e daiic and jarring with perturbed force. 
And gnashing with impenitent Remorse ; 
That juggling fiend— who never spake befare*-> 
But cries, * I warned thee !' when the deed iso'er^ 
Vain voice ! the spirit burning but unbent. 
May writhe— rebel— the wetjL alone repent! 
Even in that kuiely hour when most it feels, 
And, to itself, aU— all that self reveals. 
No single paspon, and no ruling thought 
That leieives the rest as once unseen, unsought ; 
But the wiki propecl when the soul revieifi's-^ 
All rushing through their thousand avenues. 
Ambition's dreams expiring, love>B regret, 
Endangered glory, Hie itself beset ; 
The joy untasted, the contempt or hate 
'Gainst those who fain wouM trivmph in our htgfj^ 
The hopeless paM, the having future driven. 
Too quickly on to guess if hell or l^eaveiu 
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Pe«]8, iliocigiits, and words, perhaps jremem- 

berednot 
So keenly till that hour, but ne*er forpot ; 
Things light or lovely in their acted |une, 
But now to stem reflection each a cnme ; 
The withering sense of evil unrevealed. 
Not cankering less because the more concealed— 
All, in a woi^, from which all eyes mui|t start, 
That opening sepulchre — the naked heart 
fiares with iu buried woes, till Pride awake. 
To snatch the mirror from the soiil — aiid break. 
Ay — Pride can veil, and Coura^ brave it all, 
Xll.-all-~berore— beyond— 4he deadliest fall.* 
Each hath some fear, and he who least betrays, 
Thb only hypocrite deserving praise : 
Not the loud recreant wretch who 1>oasts and 

dies; 
But he who looks on death — and silent dies. 
So steeled by pondering o'er his far career. 
He haKway meets him should he menace qtear !'* 

In the pky, Conrad is made to ntter the 
following solik^uj :— 

" COSHA^. 

A captive ! and in chains ?— but an hoqr since 
A Chief on land, an Outlaw on the deep. 
Free as the breeze that sported on its wave ! 
riM well ! — mv foe ifvanquisfa'd, had but shar'd 

A fa^, as daiv and terrible as mine ( 

(He oauaes ihoughlfuUy.) 
There is a war, a chaos of tne mind. 
When all its elements convuls'd lie dark 
And jarring ! — impenitent remorse then 
Bushes thro' the thousand avenues of thought, 
Sounding the larura bell, unheard before- 
Vain voice to me ! — |he weak alone repeot !— 
E'en iu this lonely hour, when most I feel, 
F^l to my writbmg bosom's inmost core^ 
Tho' stem reflection doth i^isepulchre 
Each buried crime, and scan with with 'ring look 
The blood-stain'd record of my life-— e'en now, 
1 hear its voice as one who heard it not ! — 
One thought alone, a madd'ning image forms, 
^e image only in the wild prospect 
tV^hich ro V soul reviews, I canntDt, dare not 
Meet and gaze upon !— ^Oh !— Mcdora ! how 
Will these tidings greet thy widow'd heart [ 
To-morrow, and tny dream of hope expires ! 

(Conrad veils hu/ace andappecargagUaied vaUfi 
the deepest emotions.) 
"Fis past ! — and now come torture when it will, 
I've need of rest to nerve me for the day. 

(He throws ftwuei/upon a sofa, apparent ex- 
hauded.y* 

The la^t pri^oa iuterview bebf e^n Gn}- 
nare and Conrad, where she is instigating' 
him to redeem them both by a single blow, 
is thus rehearsed b^ Lord Byron :— - 

'' llie midnight passed — and to the massy door^ 
A light step came — it paiacd — it moved oncd 

more: 
Slow turns the grating bolt and sullen key: 
'Tis as kis heart foreboded that fair she ! 
Whate'er her sins, to him a guardian Saint, 
And beatcous still as hermit's hope can pain^; 
Yet changed since last within that cell she came, 
More pale her cheek, more tremuknis her frame. 
On him she cast her dark and hurried eye 
Which spoke before her accents—* thou must die ! 
Yes, thou must die — there is but one resource, 
Thp last^Mhe worst— if torture were not worn.* 



* Lady 1 I look to none — my lips proclaim 
What last proclaimed they— Conrad still the 

same: 
Why should'st thou seek anouUaw's life to spar^ 
And change the sentence I deserve to bear ? 
Well have I earned — nor here alone — the meed 
Qf Seyd's revenge, by many a lawless deed.' 

< Why should I seek ? because— Oh ! didst thou not 
Redeem mv life from worse than slavery's lot ? 
Why should I seek ^ — bath misery made thee 

blind 
To the fond workinn of a woman's mind ! 
And must I say ? albeit my heart rebel 
With all that woman feels, but should not tell — 
Because— despite thy crimes— that heart is 

moved: 
It feared thee— thanked thee— pitied— laaddeB- 

ed — loved. . • 

Reply not, tetl not now thy tale again. 
Thou lov'st another— «iid I love in vain ; 
Though fond as mine her bosom, form more fair, 
I rush through peril which she would not daire. 
If that ihy m:art to hers were truly dear. 
Were I thine own— thou wen not lonely here : 
An outlaw's spouse — and leave her loud to roaoi : 
What hath such gentle dame to do with home } 
But speak not now— o'er thine and o'er my bead 
Hangs the keen sabre by a single thread ; 
If thou hast coura^ still, and would'st be free. 
B^peive this poniard — ^rise— and follow me.' 

* Aye^in my chains ! my steps will gently tread, 
With these adornments, o'er each slumberiiir 

head! - 

Thou hast forgot— is this a ffarb for flight ? 
Or is that instrument more fit for fight f 

*■ Misdoubting Corsair ! I have gained the guard, 
Bipe for revolt, and greedy for reward. 
A single word of mine removes that chain : 
Without some aid h^ here could I remain ? 
Well, since we met, hath sped my busy time, 
If in aught evil, for thy sake the crime : 
The crime — 'tis none to punish those of Sevd. 
Tl^at hated tyrant, Conrad— he must bleed ! 
I see thee shudder— but my soul is changed — 
Wronged— spumed— reviled— and it^all be 

avenged— 
Accused of what till now my heart disdained 
Too faithful, though to bitter bondage chained 
YeS| smile ! — but he had little cause to sneer, 
I lyas not treacherous then— nor thou too dear: 
But he has said it— and the jealous well. 
Those tyrants, teasins:, tempting to rebel. 
Deserve the fate Uieir flatting lips foretell. 
I never loved— he bought me — somewhat high-~ 
Since with me came a heart he could not buy. ' 
I was a slave umnurmuring ; he hath said, 
But for hfs rescue I with thee had fled. 
'Twas false thou know'st— but let such augun 

roe, ■ 
Their words are omens Insnh renders true. 
Nor was thy respite granted to my prayer ; 
This fleeting grace was only to prepare 
New torments for thy life, and my despair. 
Mine too he threatens; but his dotage still 
Would fain reserve me for his lordly will : 
When wearier of these fleeting charms and mcu 
There yawns the sack— and yonder rolls the sea! 
What, am I then a toy for dotard's play. 
To wear but till the gilding frets away r 
I saw thee— loved the«— owe thee all— woulds 

save. 
If but to show Imw grateful is a slave. 
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But bad he not thus menaced fame and Itfei 
(And well he keeps his oaths pronounced in strife) 
I still had saved thee — ^but the Pacha spared. 
Now I am all thine own — for all prepared : 
Thou lov'st me not — nor know'st— or but the 

worst. 
Alas! this love— that hatred are the Hrst— 
Oh ! could'st thou prove my truth, thou would'st 

not start) 
Nor fear the fire that lights an eastern heart, 
*l'is now the beacon of thy safety — ^now 
It points within the port a Mamote prow : 
But in one chamber, where our patn must lead, 
There sleeps— he must not wake--the oppressor 

Seydr '^ 

< Gttlnare — Gulnare~-I never felt till now 
My abject fortune, withered fame so low -. 
Seyd IS mine enemy : had swept my band 
From earth with ruthless but with open hand, 
And therefore came I, in my bark of war, 
To smite the smiter with the scimitar; 
Such is my weapon— not the secret knife-^ 
Who spares a woman's seeks not slumber's life. 
Thine saved I gladly, lady, not for this — 
Let me not deem that mercy shown amiss. 
Now /are thee well — more peace be with thy 

breast! 
Night wears apace — my last of earthly rest !' 

f Rest! rest! by sunrise must thy sinews shake. 
And thv Hmbs writhe around the ready stake. 
I heard the order — saw — 1 will not 8ee-~ 
If thou wilt perish, I will fall with thee. 
My life — my love — my hatred — aU below 
Are on this cast — Corsair ! 'tis but a blow ! 
Without it flight were idle-^how evade 
His sure pursuit? my wrongs too unrepaid, 
My youth disgraced--4he long,lon^ wasted years, 
One blow shall cancel with our future fears; 
But since the dagger suits thee less than braiid, 
I'll try the firmness of a f^ale hand. 
The guards are gained — one moment all were 

o'er— 
Corsair ! we meet in safety or no more ; 
If errs my feeble hand, the morning cloud 
Wfll hover o'er thy scaffokl, and my shroud.' " 

In the melodrama we have it thus :— 

V (The door of the apartment catdiously opens. 
Enter Gulnare, leilh a light in her hand, which 
she places on tlie table — she casts a hwried look 
foround the apartinenf ^jsnd uponpercehnng Con- 
fad, hastibf approaclies him.) 

GOLNARX. 

Tes!^-thou must die! — tliere is but one re- 
source! 

CONRAD. 

Lady — I look to none, save that, for which 
A spirit like mine own, imprison'd, sighs : 
The cokl obstruction of the dreamless frave ! — 
Why should'st thou seek to spore an Outlaw's life, 
Or change the sentence of the Seyd's revei^, 
^Eam'd by the blood of many a lawless deed r~» 

GULKARK. 

Why should I seek P— has misery made ihe% 

blind? 
Hath love no impulse ? — gratitude no datm ? 
Thou sav'd'st my' life from worse than sjav'iys 

lot; 
I knew not, felt not, then, how deep the root 
From whence compassion for thy fortunes grew— 
Despite thy crimes, what first was gratitude} 
|5ogn ripeo'd ipto lore I— ' 



GuUiare!- 



CORRAD. 



GULNARE. 

-Nay, speak not now — 



Thou lov'st another, and I love in vain !— 
And vet methinks, were I an Outlaw's spouse, 
The busiest scenes of danger and of death, 

Should find me still partaker of his fate ! 

Corsair, thy doom is fix'd ! — time flies apace, 
Destruction 'round thee close hath wound his 

toils!— 
If thou hast courage still to hazard life, 
And set it on the casting of a die. 
Take this poniard, 
(She drams a poniard tohich she had concealed 
in her bosom.) 

on — and follow me ! — 

CO^fRAD. 

Ave — in my chain.^? — and these adornments.^ 
Thou hast forgot !— is this a garb for flight, 
Or that a weapon for a warrior's arm ?— 

gul;carb. 
A siufde word of mine removes those chains. 
Thinlrst thou I stand unaided and alone ? 
Ripe for revolt, and greedv for reward, 
The guard arc gain'd, and wait the appointed 

hour- 
Well since we met hath sped my busy time ! 
If in aijigfat evil, 'twas for thee I sinn'd — 
The hated Tyrant— Conrad, be must die ! 
I see thee 8hud<fer, but I am rcsolv'd ; 
Wrong'd, spum'd, revil'd, and not to be sveng'd ? 
'TIS more than meck-ey'd mercy can endure!-^ 
He call'd me treacherous, and curst the hour 
In which you bore me trembling thro' the flames. 
He told me, Conra<L what thou know'st is fa|se : 
But for his rescue, 1 had fled nv-iih thee~^ 
Nor was thy respite granted to my pray'r : 
•Twas giv'n, that crueliv miffht best contrive 
fiew tonnes for thy life and mine?— 

^ CONRAD. 

Thy life, Guhiare.' 

golnart:. 
Mine too he threatens — but his dotage yet 
Would fain preserve rae foi- his tyrant will 
Till weary of these fleeting charms — and then, 
There yawns the sack, and yonder rolls tlia 

sea! 
What.^ — am I then a toy for dotard's play 
To wear so long as does it« gikling last ? — 
Corsair, I saw thee — piti'd — maddcn'd — lov'd 

thee! 
To thee my all of life on earth I owe I 
This should have sav'd thee, if 'twere hut to show 
How grateful is the heart of e'en a slave — 
Had he not menac'd with such kindling oath^,, 
The Pacha had been spai*'d — I was his slave. 
Had borne unmurmuring the wasting pangs 
That bitter bondage planted in mv heart, . 
And yet he basely trampled it in dust. 
And crusli'd its last, its sole remaining hope— 
Compassion is at end— the thought is past — 
Now I am all thine own, prepar'd for all ! — 
Oh ! — could'st thou see this heart in all its truth. 
Thou would'st not start, as if with sudden dread» 
Or fear the fire that lightens o'er my brow — 
Here !— take the poniard !— on— and follow me ! 
And in the chamber where our path must lead^ 
Sleeps the Oppressor— he must not wake ! 

CONRAD. 

Gulnare ! — Gulnare ! — I never felt till now^ 
My abject fortune and my wither'd fame 
So sunk and blasted !^-Beyd is mine enemy, 
And with a ruthless and avermng hand, 
Bath swept my gallaot coi¥u-»dei nwa th« eaiih-^ 
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Bal, 'twat in fair and honourable fight. 
In open combat and in noble darinf^— 
The secret knife ?— it wits a coward's hand« 
And shiB^>er pleads for safety, with a voice 
As sacred to tnis worn and fretted heart. 
As dlid a woman's cry, when flush 'd with hope. 
And beating warm in battle and in blood. 

It paused to rescoe thee from death ! Lady ! 

Let me not know that mercy shown amiss. 
Murder in sleep ? — Temptation in an hour 
The most unguarded of my cuilty life. 
Had fled a crime like this — Tis the curst sin, 
That flnds forgiveness nor in heaven nor earth. 
Jfow, fare thee well, and gentler thoughu attend 
The meditations of thy heart-^farewell ! 
Night wean apace !-^my last of earthly rest !~- 

GULIfA.RX. 

Kest?— rest.' — by sunrise must thy quiveriqg 

limbs 
Around the stake in torturing anguish writhe — 
I heard the order~-saw the stake prepared ! 
If thou wih die, thou shalt not fall alone ! 
C^orsair, my fife — my k)ve-~my hate — my all. 
Are set upon the hazard of this cast ! 
Tis but a blow ! — one throb, and all is still ; 
The wrongs and insuhs of my wasted years 
Avenj^'d, and thou, oh Qod ! art free again !-— > 
Yet swce thou*st^;Town fastidious in thy crimes^ 
111 try the firmness of a female hand. 
We meet in safety, or we meet no more!*' 

The final, fatal scene of Conrad in the 
death-chamber of Medora, is pathetically 
related in the poem. 

" He turned noi— spoke nol— iimk not— fixed his 

k»k, 
And set the anxious frame that lately shook : 
He gazed— how long we gaze despite of pain, 
And know, but dare not own, we gaze in vain! 
In life itself she^iiras so still and (air, 
That death with gentler aspoct withered there ; 
And the cold flowers her colder hand contained, 
In that last grasp as tenderly were strained 
As if she scarcely felt, but feigned a sleep, 
And made it almost niockcry yet to weep : 
The lonfl^ dark Insbes fringed her lids of snow. 
And veiled — thought sluinks from all that lurkod 

below— 
Qh ! o*er the eye death most exerts his mieht. 
And huris the spirit from her throne of li^t I 
{Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 

flit spares, as yet, the charm around her lips-^ 
el, vet ihcy tocm as they forbore to smile, 
And \\ished renose— but only for a while ; 
But the white shroud, and each extended tress, 
lionr — fair — but spread in utter lifelessness. 
Which late the sport ofevery summer wind, 
Escaped the baitled wreath that strove to bind ; 
These— and the pale pure cheek became the 

bier— 
But she is nothing— wherefore is he here ? 

XXI. 
He asked no question — all were answered now 
By the first rlance on that still — maihle brow. 
It was enoa^-«>she died — what recked it how f 
The love ofyoutb, the hope of better years. 
The source of softest wishes, tenderest fearsy 
The only living thing he could not hate. 
Was reU at once— uid he deserved his fate» 
But did not feel it less :— the good explore, 
For peace, those realms where guilt can netm 

soar: 
Theprood— the wayward— wfaohave fixedbelow 
T)icir joy— an^ iad this eai^ ttougfa for wo^ 



Lose in that one then* all— percHance a mke— »^ 
But who in patience parts with all debght ? 
Full many a stoic eye and aspect stem 
Mask hearts where grief had little left to learn ; 
And many a withering thought lies hid, not lost. 
In smiles that least bent who wear them most 

xxn. 

By those, that deepest feel, is in exprest 
Xne indistinctness of the suffering breast ; 
Where thousand thoughts begin to end in one^ 
Which seeks from alfthe refuse found in none^ 
No words suflke the secret soul to show. 
And Truth denies all eloouence to Wo. 
On Conrad*s stricken soul exhaustion presty 
And stupor almost hilled it into rest ; 
So feeble now — his mother's softness crept 
To those wiki eyes, which like an infant s wept t 
It was the very weakness of his brain. 
Which thus confessed without relieving pain. 
None saw histrickliiur tears— perchance, if seesi 
That useless flood of grief had never been ; 
Nor long they flowed — he dried them to depart* 
In helpless^ — hopeless — ^brokenness of heart: 
The sun goes forth — but Conrad's day is dhn ; 
And the night cometh— ne'er to pass from him. 
There is no darkness like the cloud of mind, 
On Grief's vain eye~-the blindest of the blind ( 
Which may not— dare not see — but tum& asida 
To blackest shade— nor will endure a guide ! 

XXUI. 
His heart was formed for softness— warped t» 

wrong; 
Betrayed too eariy, and beguiled too long; 
Eaeh feeling pure---as falls the dropping dew 
Within the grot, like that had hardened too ; 
Less clear, perchance, its earthly trials passetL 
But sunk, and chilled, and petrified at last. - 
Yettempe^wear,and lightning cleaves the nxsk: 
If such his heart, so shattered h the shock. 
There grew one flower beneath its rugged bixiw, 
Though dark the shade— it shehered— saved tUI 

now. 
The thunder came — that bolt hath blasted both. 
The Granite's firmness, and the Lily's growth : 
The gentle plant bath left no leaf to tell 
ItttaJe^ but shrunk and withered wheie it fell, 
And of its cold protector, blacken round 
But shivered fragments on the barren gnmod !'* 

The mclo-draraa concludes with tf^ 
following monologue : 

« SCENE 6th. 

m the vUerior of the loatch toieer— Medora er- 
tended in death uponatuperbtqf'a'-':/la»ers»caU' 
tend around her-^latnps burmnz^-^handimxids 
kneeHng on each tidey toeepii^--Conrad impa-^ 
tiently enier»,itarUwildiuj and after on xndta^t 
Tpauae^ veil* his face and kneels beside Medora-*> 
hi rises, gating distractedly upon htr. 

CONRAD. 

Yes, thou art nothing !— wherefore am I here ?— 
Tjiro' weal and wocj thou wert th' unerring light 
That shone unwav'nng o'er my path of life — 
Earth held not, such another 9pM of heav'n !— 
What recks it how that spark were quench'd or 

lost.'- ^ 

The love of youth— the hope of better y^ars— 
The soul that spirit'd this mould of clay. 
All— all, are red at once !— God !— it hath wak'4 
A feeling until now uafelt ! — a tear P — 
I knew not that my nature hdd a drop 
So pure and soft as this !— «- 

PiscI; tho' the gloesi 
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That sav*d and abeher'dit, there grew one flow V 
Beneath the night-shade of this rug|^ breast ! — 
That flowV, hath withered in its brightest bloom, 
Hmp*d by the blasting of a cmel frost !— 
Lite is a leafless desart now ! — a waste, 



With all iu burst of feeling amemployM !«- 
Farewell ! thou flre-evM soul of enterorise, 
That canopied beneath my rlitterinf flag, 
Turned even danger to delight !— -r arewell !— 
The link that bomid me to thy hope, is rem !— 
(Looking pattionaUOf on Medora.) 
Farewell !— Farewell !— 

Silent and dafk I go. 
And go alone !~- (ExH.y* 

We Shan leave our readers to prononnee 
what praise is due to Mr. Holland for his 
laboars. In our opinioD, it was injudicious 
in him, to underUke to alter what he was 
unable to improve. He seems indeed 
more closely to have copied the &ults, 
than to have imitated the beauties of bis 
protot3rpe. For instance, Lord Byron 
has the following prosaic couplet— 

Thus with himself communion held he — till 
He reacfa'd the summit of his tower-crown'd hill. 

Mr. Holland did not suffer a iancied 
feKcity of this kind to escape bin> — though 
not tempted to the commission of it, even 
by the exigency of rhyme. Thus we have, 
in the very first scene— 

Where is our Chief? We bring Lim tidings that 
Must make our greetings short—- 

Immediately afterwards is a reiteration 
•f this happy use of the conjunctive — 

On Juan — on — inform our Chieftain, that 
We bring him tidings he must quickly bear— 

An approximation to the same forcible 
style of versification may, again, be found 
in the following line8-<- 

For I am as a fragment shivered from 
The rock, that storms have Mattered— 

We shall dismiss the melo-drama here; 
•^but as we have not, heretofore, had an 
opportunity of treating of the poem of the 
CJmair, we will devote a few moments to 
tiie consideration of the character of Con- 
rad, as delineated hy Lord Bvron. 

We have often objected to his lordship^s 
teste in the selection of his heroes. He 
has generally endeavoiured, and some- 
times too siKxiessfully, to engage our 
sympathies in behalf of those w1k> were 
unworthy of our regard,— not only from 
the character of the sufferers, hut from 
the nature of their distresses. The mise- 
ries on which he has most pathetically ex- 
patiated, have, usuafly, been either the 
merited rewards of crime, or the inevita- 
M QQPiemiKM of fo^f I'^-wid not uBf r«^ 



quentlv the result of a combination of 
both fiagitiousness and Imbecility. To 
attempt to hold up as objects of generoos 
compassion those who have involved them- 
selves, by reprehensible means, in use- 
less disasters — ^which they have neither 
the wit to evade, nor the fortitude to bear 
—is to rob real misfortune of its rigljtts, 
and to encroach upon the prerogative of 
virtuous wo* The least we can demand 
of such, is, that they should summon the 
manliness to endure that wretchedness, 
which they have had the audacity to pro- 
voke. There is, indeed, a due sllowance 
to be made for htmian weakness, and it is 
not requisite that one should be perfectly 
innocent, nor wholly amiable, to be th# 
subject of the wannest ccKnmiscrationy 
when overtaken by calamity. All who 
have felt the force of temptation, can ex- 
tenuate the gfuiU of those who have sunk 
beneath it ; — ^but to discover a predilec^ 
tion for the base, to court occaslbns of 
turpitude, to exhibit ignoble daring, to 
challenge fate, and to set justice at defi- 
ance, is to forfeit every claim to either 
charity or condolence, in the hour of re- 
tribution. Yet we can believe that those 
who have pei7)etrated the greatest atroci- 
ties, have not always been those who were 
naturally most prone to vice. On the con- 
trary, malicious dispositions are common^ 
It associated with a mean capacity — and 
they who are continually imagining evi]» 
are least competent to compass s|dendid 
mischiefe. There have, unhappily, been 
too many great minds that, in the salienoe 
of indignation, under the real or fancied 
injuries of the world, have 

Leap'd at the stars, and landed in the mad. 

Over the aberrations of these, we sigh^ 
—regret for the perversion of talents, it 
mingled with mourning for the exaspera- 
tion which produced it. We even foim 
some inadequate idea of the dreadful con- 
flict, waged by contending emotions, in the 
bosoms of honourable men, ere wicked 
counsels triumphed. We see them bu& 
feting the torrent of adversity. 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearu of amtrover^. 

We see them, at last, borne down bv 
the unremitting vigour of the stream, tiU 
they are forced to (he precipice, and make 
the desperate plunge. 

Conrad is described as one in whom 
the milk of hunum kindness had been 
curdled by the acerbity of his experienoe. 
Disappointment had corroded his better 
feehn^, and oppnesiiaa and deceit had 
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drirenhiin to indiBcnroinate retalLition. 
The poet pourtrays his heart and temper 
mtthe time we are hrdagfat acquainted 
with him — ^but pursues, 

'^ Tet was not Conrad dras by Nature sent 
To lead the f^uihy — guih's wont inftninent— 
His soul was changedi before his deeds bad 

driven 
Nim forth to war with man aad forfeit heaven. 
Warped by the world in Ditappointnent's ichooi, 
In words too wise, in conduct there a fool ; 
Too firm to yield, and far too proud to stoop, 
Doom'd by his very virtues for a dupe, 
He cursed those virtues as the cause of ill. 
And not the trailofs who betrayed him still ; 
Nor deesned that gifts bestowed on better men 
Had left him Joy, and means to give again. 
Fear'd — sfaunn'd — belied— ere youth had lost 

her force. 
He hated man too arach to feel remorse, 
And thought the voice of wrath a sacred call, 
To pay the injuries of some on all. 
He Imew himself a villain— but he deemed 
The rest no better than the thiujg he seemed ; 
And scorned the best as hypocrites who hid 
Those deeds the bolder spirit plainly did. 
He knew himself detested, but he knew 
The hearu that loathed him, crouched and 

dreaded too. 
Lone, wild, and strange, be stood alike exempt 
From all aff<;Ction and from all contempt : 
His name could sadden, and his acts surprise ; 
But they that feared him dared not to despise : 
Man spurns the lA'orm, but pauses ere be wake 
The slumbering venom of the foldod snake." 

6U11 Was not oTeiy sentiment of ten- 



demesi eradicated from the bosom of 
Conrad. His love for Me^ora, was ar- 
deiit, delicate, exclusive. To her be was 
all gentleness. Before ber he stifled 
every pang* tliat racked his thoughts, and 
even iaissuroed a cheeriiitoess foreign to 
his nature. The intensity of his aflec- 
tion for her, was proportionate to his de- 
testation of the mass of mankind ; and 
such as phlegmatic philanthropists cannot 
comprehend. It is this single trait-— fats ' 
sensibility to female loveliness, bis fideli-' 
ty, bis devotedness, to her whose fiuth be 
had received, that redeems him iVom tha, 
vile; — 

** He left a Corsair's name to other times, 
Lmk'd with one virtue, and a thousand cnine6.'<^ 

Whether one so steeped in guilt, so im- 
brued in blood, as Conrad, could retain,* 
such fervor and purity of passion, con- 
joined with such scrupulousness of respect ■ 
and deference for the one object of his . 
devotion, may, indeed, be doubted ; — ^yet 
if it were so, it cannot be denied that he 
IS, in one regard, entitled to our reverence 
and admiration. We do not the less es- * 
teem the soHtair flower that blows on the 
barren waste, for the sterility that sur- 
roimds it, — ^we probably prize it dearer . 
than if it bloomed in the gaudy parterre. 
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UNDER the above unassuming title, 
one of the most learned and elabo^ 
rate works, ever published in the United . 
States, on Natural Sciences, is making its 
appearance : being at the same time the 
first botanical work, written in our coun- 
try, in which, original, accurate and com- 
plete descriptions of our indigenous plants, 
are gvreu in our vernacular language and 
on scientific principles, ^e modesty of 
its author can only be eqtialled by his ta- 
lents ; and the multiplicity of his disco- 
veries and researches, by the happy man^ 
ner in which he conveys to us the'know- 
ledge of Iheir results. We have not often 
the opportunity t» witness such a worthy 
association; and we feel proud in this in- 
stance to have it in our power to delineate 
some of its features. We, thertfore, avail 
ourselves Of it at an eariy period, and be- 
fbre the coropleticm of the work, since the 
parts before us aflbrd a fair specimen of 
the whole; and we enterUdo no doubt 



that the remainder, which is in forwtird- 
ness, will appear in a state of improve^ 
ment rather than otherwise. 

We had perceived with pleasure some 
late attempts to convey/ the , botanical 
kriowledge of our plants, in the Enjg^ish 
labguage : in Pursh's Flora of North ijne- 
rica, and ^n the translation of the Flora 
of Louisiana, although the generic and 
specific tharacters are given in Lsltin, the 
Old classical language of Botany, yet the' 
oecasional descriptitms and observations 
Rtt in English ; while in Bigelow's Flo- ' 
rola of B^ton, and in the Manual of the 
Bot9ny of the Northern States, the whole 
is in that language ; but in this last work, 
short definitions only are given, and in- 
the former, mere short and often imper- 
fect descriptions. The work before tis 
has not only entire and complete English' 
descriptions, but also generic and specific 
definitKms in both languages: tmiting, 
therefore, the advantaf^ dwrivod froak - 
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which renders still more valuable the ad- 
ditions which Mr. Elliott has been able to 
make to our knowledge of soutbem bota- 
ny. These additions, exclusive of the 
many restored plants of Walter, amount 
U> more than we could have anticipated, 
and will certainly claim the best attention 
of all the botanists, not only at home, but 
in Europe likewise. 

Mr. Elliott appears to htive received 
considerable aid from many gentlemen 
residing in South-Carolina and Geoigia : 
we were not aware that there existed so 
many zealous botanists and amateurs in 
those states ; we hail the intelligence with 
high gratification ; and feel a pleasure in 
t}ie expectation, that this work is likely 
to extend the taste for the blooming ob- 
jects of botanical science; a science 
which is continually unfolding the secret 
stores of divine wisdom; which nurses 
the best sentiments of the heart, and is 
constantly supplying means to increase 
«»ar comforts and relieve our wants. 

Among theee generous contributors, we 
ought to notice particularly Mr. Lac^nte, 
one of our ablest botanists, who has visit- 
ed all the Atlantic states, and whose la- 
bours and discoveries will soon be pub- 
lished in a Botanical Synopsis, upon the 
construction of which he has been en- 
gaged for many years : Dr. Baldwin, who 
has studied with attention the plants of 
Georgia: the late Drs. Brickell and 
Macbiide, whose extensive acquirements 
have thrown much light on many natural 
subjects ; (this latter gentleman particu- 
larly, has communicated many valuable 
notices on the medical properties of some 
plants :) Lewis de Schweinitz of North- 
Carolina, and many other gentlemen of 
South-Carolina and Georgia, such as 
Messrs. Herbemont» Jacl^n, Oemler, 
Pinkney, Moulins, Bennet, Green, Ha- 
bersham, kc Mr. Elliott had also kept 
up a regular correspondence with the 
late K. D. Henry Muhlenberg of Lan- 
caster, and has acquired, by a communica- 
tion of specimens with him, a perfect 
knowledge of the results of his unpub- 
lished labours, many of which appear now, 
i<ir thc'itrst time, in this work, although 
they had been enumerated in Muhlen- 
bcrg^s Catalogue, but not described. 

We have the first five numbers of this 
work before u^, which include, from the 
class Monandria to the class Decandria, 
or about one third part of the whole la- 
bour, and contain nearly 1000 species, 
whereof more tlian V20 are new species, 
unnoticed by Pursh, and described for the 
fji'^t time in this work. Several new ge- 
41^1 a are r1>o iutiotlux-ed here fur the first. 



time, at whfeh rate the whole work wilf 
add about 25 new genera and nearly 400 
new species, to the actual knowledge of 
American botany, rather more than were 
added by the Flora of Pnrrii, to whicB 
this work is superior in aknost every 
point of view. Among the new speciea 
described in these five numbers, 14 had 
been already named by Muhlenbog in 
bis Catalogue; 8 have been discovered 
by Dr. Baldwin; 4 by Mr. Laoonte; 
some by Dr. Maobride and Mr. Lyoo ; 
while nearly 100 have been discovered, 
determined, described and named by JV&. 
Elliott himself. These new species belong 
to the following genera: Gratiola 3, N. Sp. 
Lindemia 1 , Mkn-antiiemum 1 , Utnculanm 
4, Lycopus 2, Salvia 2, Collinsonia2, Eri- 
anthusS, Xyrb 2, Rhynchospora 4, Cy- 
perus 4, Mariscus 1, Scirpus 9, Dichro- 
mena 1, Paspalum 3, Panicum 20, Agros- 
tis 3, Poa 6, Aristida 3, Andropogon 5, 
Aira2, Uniola 1, Eleusine 1, Houstonia 
1, Ludwigia 4, Villaraa 1, Hottonia 1, 
Phlox 1, Lysimachia 1, Ophiorhiza 1, 
Sabbattia 2, Viola 1, Asclepias 3, Hydro- 
lea 1 , Eryngium 2, Hydrocotyle 2, Amroi 
1, Sium 2, Drosera 1, Tillandsia 1, Pon- 
tederia 1, Allium 1, Juneus 3, Rumex 1, 
Tofidda I, Trillium 2, Rhexia 1, Polyg6- 
num 1, Baptisia 1, Cassial, Andromeda I. . 

Besides the above material addition of 
new species^ we find that many genera 
contain the descriptions of a great nnm- 
ber of species, becoming almost complete 
monographies of said genera; among those 
we sliall mention the following genera : 
Panicum, which contains 45 species! 
Gratiola 8, Utricularia 9, CoUinsonia 7, 
Cyperus 24, Scirpus 31, Paspalum 11, 
Andropogon 12, Poa 19, Ludwigia 15| 
Phlox 17, Asclepias 18, Trillium 9, An- 
dromeda 16, ^. 

The new genera will deserve our pa- 
ticular attention, since they become the 
types of the most important collective agf- 
gregfate of individuals, which derive their 
name and characteristic features frooi 
them. They are scattered in the follow- 
ing order. 

LachnanVies. Mr. Elliott gives this 
new name to tlie //m/i>ra of Girtelin and 
Michaux, or Dilatrit of Persooa and 
Pursh, ivhich he proves to be distmct 
from the last genus, while the former de- 
nomination has now changed its object: 
the ConvityHt of Pursh, or rather LojM' 
ola of Bot Mag. is quite different from 
it, by the double number of stamina. 

JbUaxantkut. Triandria digynia. FkMr- 
ers in panicles. Calyx 2 valved, 1 flow- 
ered; valves equal furrowed. CoreUa 
bivalve, valfos netu-ly equal. A. N. G,^ 
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oalyx sum! absence of an accessory valve. 
The type of it is the Phaiarii vUlosa of 
Micbaux, which Elliot calls A, cUialusy 
and to which he adds a second species A. 
vufus. 

JHonacera, Triandriadigynia. Flowers 
lateral. Calyx 3 valved multiflore, valves 
awned below the sammit. Ilerm. fl. Co- 
voUa 2 valved, unequal ; the exterior valve 
awned below the summit. Neut. fl. Co- 
rolla 3 valved unawned. Thb N. 6. is 
intermediate between Eleusine and Cklo' 
rit: it is formed upon the Chloris monos' 
iachya of Lin. but the name is erroneous, 
there bein^ already a genus of univalve 
shells called by a similar name by Lap 
mark<^iK2. It must, therefore, be changed 
intorTrtoiAenn, meaning three bristles, 
since the calyx or glume harjo many : 
the specific name will be T^mvmaUcut. 
LyonUi. Pentandria digynia. Pollen 
masses 10 smooth pendulous. Stamineal 
crown 6 leaved, the leaves flat erect. 
Stigma conical 2 cleft. Corolla 1 petal, 
campanolate. Follicles smooth. This 
N. G. is formed upon the Ceropegia fa» 
UutriM of Pursh, or Cyvumchum, angudtfo' 
Hum of Muhlenbeiig. The name ^ppens 
to be as erroneous as the above, upon two 
evident principles : 1. because it is almost 
id^iticai in sound with the genus AlHo- 
pia; 2. because a genus was already de- 
dicated to Mr. Lyon, in 1808, by Rafi- 
nesque, in the Medical Repository, form- 
ed of the PolygoneUa of Michaux, (also 
erroneous in name) which he has since- 
jwndered exact by calling it LyoneUou 
This genus might therefore be dedicated 
>o the lat^irorUiy Dr. Macbride, and c^H- 
v/ed Modnideai specific name J\L moro- 
tima, 

Acermtei. Difiering from AidepioM 
by having no ap^ndage in the auricles 
or crowa. A smiilar name had been 
given previously by Persoon to a different 
genus : this, therelore, which ought per- 
haps to be a mere subgenus of Atclepitu^ 
must receive the name of Ac^fotUy mean- 
ing auricles without boms : the A. viri- 
d^bra of Rafinesque and Pursh may be 
united to it. 

PodotUgma. Corpuscle on a pedicel, 
pollen mftsses 10, &c. smooth, pendulous, 
dtamineal crown 6 leaved, leaves com- 
pressed. Corolla campanulate, follicles 
smooth. Formed with the Asclqpiat vi' 
ridu and A* pedicellaia of Walter. A 
good name. 

L^fnuropetahiu Pentandria trigynia. 
Calyx 5 parted. Petals 5, resembling 
•oaies inserted on the calyx. Capsul free 
n«ar the safflatit^ 1 ceUtid 3 lodrecL Next 



to TStmera and scarcely distinct from it, 
the ovary is probably free altogether and 
covered by the base of the calyx at its 
base. Muhlenberg had united this ^nns 
with PyxidofUhera^ which was wrong, 
since it has scarcely any affinity with it. 
The name of Lepuropeialon is rather too 
long, being in the same predicament with 
SymphorUarpoi^ Anapodophyllum^ which 
have been shortened. This might, there- 
fore, be shortened into Pmlepis^ which 
has the same meaning. 

Jdonolropsis, Scbweinitz. Decandria 
monogynia. Calyx 5 leaved, leaves up- 
right hooded, base unguiculate-gibbose. 
Corolla monopctal campanulated fle»hy 
quinquefid. Nectary quinquefid. Sta- 
mina 10, a pair between each angle of the 
nectary. Ovary 5 gone, 1 style, stigma 
5 valved.— This new genus, which has 
been discovered in North-Carolina, by 
Mr. SchwoinitK, belong^ to the same na* 
tural family than the genera Mmotropa 
and Hypopythis, notwitlistanding the roo- 
BopetsJous corolla, since the stamina are 
not inserted thereon. The name given 
by the discoverer being objectionable, 
Mr. Elliott proposes to substitute tlierefor 
the name of SchtoeinUzetL, which, we trust, 
will be acceded to. it contains only one ^^ 
species, S. odortUa^ which has tlie smell 
of the violet) the habit of Jtfbno/ropa, ag- 
gregated flowers of a whitish red cotour, 
&c. 

Mr. Elliott might have established se- 
veral other new genera, and he has, in 
some instances, intimated the propriety 
of it; but a timidity, too general among 
the botanists of the strict Linniean scfaooF, 
has prevented him from executing what 
he considered advisable. The following 
axiom ought to become a botanical rule : 
AU the species differing gmericalfy fronh 
their supposed congenera^ mustfortn sepa- 
rate generOy since it flows from the evi- 
dent botanical laws, that, a genus is a col- 
lection (fcunsimilar species^ and that consi^ 
milar objects are to he united^ whiU dissimi- 
lar directs are to be divided. The multi- 
plicity of genera, far from being contrary 
to the correct principles of the science, as 
some botaniiits have wixingly conceived, is 
conducive to the gradual improvement of 
it, since it takes place only when new 
observations of characters prove the ne- 
cessity of such au increase. 

The shape and style of the whole work 
is strictly Liiooocan ; but in the synoptical 
view of the genera belonging to each 
class, they are deprived of their defini- 
tions, which is, perhaps, an oversight, but 

an objectionable one. The characters o 

the gCDcra arc only sjnoptical, they are 
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ghrea ia LMiii wad Eogiitb, ts well m 
tbose of the species ; aseleoUoo of syiio- 
nymes follows them, next a complete 
Eni^lisli description is g^ren of all tlie 
species which the aatbor has seen, and 
they are bv far the (pneatest nomber. 
Many valuable observations are added, in*- 
oladiog their native situations and soils ; 
times of blossoming ; vulgar names ; me- 
dical and economical properties, kc» 
Among these properties several are en- 
titled to notice, some are new, and many 
have been communicated by Dr. Mac- 
bride, &C We deem worthy of atten- 
tion those belonging to the following spe- 
cies. 
Salvia lyrata, . 
Tris versicolor, 
Spigelia tnarilandica, 
Convolvulns macroffaiasoii, 
Lobelia in^ata, 
Gonolobus macropbyllus, 
Chenopodium anthelminthioum, 
Acorus calamus, &c. 
The classifksation of this work is alsQ 
Linnssan, without scarcely any variation* 
We regret exceedingly this general in- 
fatvation for the absurd sexual system, 
which is as yet prevalent in our country ; 
however, it may be considered as an im- 
perfect alphabet, competent for those who 
are acquaint^ with its principles and 
anomalies. No reference to natural af- 
finities is made in this work ; but as it 
is rather a species tlian a genera planta- 
i>um, the deficiency is less remarkable in 
this instance. 

While a servile adherence is shown to 
the erroneous liinnssan systematical clas- 
sification, notwillistanding its defects were 
well known to its author, and probably to 
Mr. Elliott himself, aod ought toclaim the 
serious consideration of all botanical wri- 
ters, many of whom have been led thereby 
to reject it altogether, and supersede it 
by the real natural principles of classifi- 
cation and botanical affinities ; — while we 
must blame such a blind compliance with 
errors long ago detected, our astooishr 
ment increases when we observe, that a 
deviation from the wise and correct Lin- 
Z)a;an rules of nomenclature, is in some in- 
stances adopted. Certainly, if our wri- 
- tors will follow the steps of Linnaeus, whe- 
ther right or wrong, as som^ philosphers 
of yore used to follow the principles of 
Aristotle or Zcno, to the exclusion of any 
other, and sometimes even against the 
dictates of common sense, let them at 
least be consistent in their principles, 
and tread steadily in the footsteps of their 
adopted school. But to deviate from its 
correct principles, while they adhere to 



thoM thai ars evid«Bti^ < 
tainly absurd. They do not consider that 
tbose errors in nomenclature, are gener- 
ally adopted upon the authority of some 
eminent botanists, who, convinced of the 
Uunden of the Linnaean sexual system, 
were often- led- thereby, and somewhat 
hastily, to condemn even his admirable 
principles of nomenclature. We hop*, 
that, m future, our botanists will attend 
to this dilemma, and for the sake of coa- 
sistency at least, will either adopt or re- 
ject altogether the Linnean pnneiito ; 
aUhough we advise them by aU means, tf 
they would improve the science, to adopt 
more correct piincipleB, and exennsing a 
pareful discrimination, endeavour to rejedt 
errors and ddopt truths, whether tbegr 
originate with Lkuusus or any ^body elser 
We notice the following deviatiopB from 
ihelinnsBan rules, in the numbers befon 

The generie name of Artmdimana Mi- 
chaux, formed from the previous jTenni 
Antndo, is adopted instead of Jmyi9^ 
which w«« pwperly wihttitnted by Pe»» 
soon. 

Sparimui^ which is derived from l^pmrU- 
fon^ is adopted instead of Ximfitffiff or 7V«* 
gkynolia: this last appears the beat 

Centaurelk^ dmved frc^ Cenimnrmf 
is adopted Instead of Barionia, a fonMr 
and bett^ name. 

FolygoncUw^y derived £nm PolmgO' 
pum, instead of AJularitu 

Sftiilacihay derived from Smi^^instead 
of SigtUaria or MajwfJhm* 

OnosmocUum^ derived ^ficom O n om aj ii / 
adopted instead of OmMitM^ V 

CcUaJpOy including TatpOf instead ef 
CkUa^^nm, &c. besides 

J^onotropm^ which, hovrever, is priv 
posed to tie supers^ed by i/be name of 
ScfuceiniUea, 

The absurd name of dfl mmy r swe Puwkt 
is however rejected for the previous and 
better name o( iMopkifikm F&aoott: 
while the posterior name of i^eiui Schve- 
ber« is adopted instead of the first name 
nMayaca Aubiet ; bot^ bein^ equally good, 
it would appear that the first ou^to 
have ^aimed the preference. 

A variety of spec^observationsandini- 
portant synonymes are scattered through 
^e whole ; some «}hangea in the nomen- 
cbture of specif appear to have been 
requisite, which ieure often proper ; yet ob» 
jections might be made to some : we shnU 
notice here a few instances, and addaome 
miscellaneous cemaiks. 

The Siatke comfmiaMi of Walftew i» 
quite a peculiar species, which we have 
aeen growing as for north aaLong-l^Bd) 
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H »B liece blt«M •!«» witk tiM ^ Imm- 
«tMi» of Europe, wlttc^ ift tote% diffieomit. 

The Sahia tmrbmmcaoi B^tdUeobeif, 
ftc is property introduced es.m new spe* 
«ie8, under tlie aame of 8. cktjfhm* 

HoutUmia eeruiea var. mioor. if made 
zfi.Sp,H.paim». 

The genua PygidatUkera ib united wHb 
JDioj^eima in imitatioB of Pursh^ &c. but 
it appear* to difier esientiaUy by the in* 
tertian of theetaminain the sinus of the 

HoibnmpahuirU of Purdi, is proper- 
ly made a IV. Sp« under the name of H* 

The Omookndui imdhu of I4n. and 
£Uiott, is evidently a peculiar genus, hay* 
ipg a 4 celled oapsul, 2 deft style, 2 glo- 
hese stigmas, and a 10 too^^boroUa: 
we pnpose to call it 8tyH$ma^ meaning 
•feft style. The essential distinction be- 
tween the genera fyomea and GmvoAw- 
km^hat frm residing in the shape of the 
eUgim, wlkich aftirds ^te a secondary 
/tharaeter, does consist m the oapsul, the 
Jpome^ hafing a three celled oMe, and the 
ConoohnUui^ a two celled one. 

AtropmphtfmiMei does not belong to 
Ihai genus, hut to thegenus Mcemdrtu 

Ehmmt u B muwHJ hrm of Mich. Pur^ 

I EUiatt, belongs probably to the genus 



Ceano(Aiifp«r«mit#<^^^uMh, adopted by 
miiott, is the C.heH>tll6«m$ of Rafinesque, 
» prerious name* 

Viaia damdsdma of Pursb, is tota% 
diffisrent Aroro tiie V. roimdifbHa of Ml- 
lAmaoL: we haTe seen both. 

GqjUmnida amiota belongs to the ge- 
^ WMJSypogotn of the Florula ludoviciana, 
JUani^ 4 fertile stamina. 

Oratiola &ey$mnatm Walt and EIL 
ipust form a new genus, intermediate be* 
tweeanOratioiavodHtrpetHi, baring the 
Mn& ef the farmer and the stamina of 
ihe latter: it may be caHed ISndo^i^tm, 
r beaided within. 



TteaMtboroftiie Ati^epku fiaAr^ 
Ha is Jacquin, unnoticed by EBiott 

The American Hydroeoftylt tulgarii oC 
Mich, and Pursh, which we had long age 
obsenred to be different from the Euro- 
pean plant bearing the same name, is here 
named H. wderrxtpta with Muhlenberg. 

The genus SarUhra is correctly intro- 
duced again ; but all the species of the 
G. Hyj^ricum^ with a monolocular cap- 
sul must be united to it; the diaracter of 
the genus laying in the capsul, not in th^ 



The genus BapHtia of Ventenat is 
adopted for all the North American spe- 
cies of tiie genus Podalyria. 

The genus ElUotia of Muhlenbeiig» is 
adopted and described, being next to Cle- 
thra, 4ec. &c. 

We hare gone through this woi^ witti. 
the utmost gratification. We feel proud 
that our country may now boast of such 
an enlightened and accurate botanist as 
Mr. Elliott. His labours ontitle him t» 
be ranked wttii some of the best Euro- 
pean writers, and having been directed 
towards one of tbe least explored quar- 
ters of the U. 8. they hare gready beoe- 
fitted the science which he cultivates. 
This we Tonture to assert notwithstanding 
the systematical school which he follows, 
and &e occasional errors and oversights 
in which he may be detected, but which 
are scarcely separable from extensive la- 
bours. We shall be happy te see ^e con- 
clusion of this valuable and classical work, 
which certainly deserves better the name 
of Flora, than Walter's. It shall be our 
du^ to notice the further discoveries 
which it may convey; and we feci in- 
clined to betieve that the remainder wiH 
equsd if not exceed the former parts, as 
it is very likely that the author wiU im- 
prove as he proceeds, and the corrections 
of errors and omissions may probably be 
thrown together in the shape of a supple- 
ment. C. S. R. 



Am>« 4. Th€ Itemmrcu cf Ae VnUed State* (f America. By Jovs Brtsted, Couni- 
eeUor at La», Author of the Reeourcee of the BritM Empire. Xew-York. James 
Eastbnni U Co. 6to. pp. 500. 



THE author has entered upon a most 
extensive Md, embracing, among 
ether topiee, all the great branches of in^ 
dtastry in the United States ; agriculture, 
oemmeroe, mumfhctures, together with 
the diversified subjects ef politicat eco- 
nomy* In what manner he has performed 
the task assumed will be shortfy seen. 
On the su^eot of mmrxhoMm^ there 



is found a coarseness of remark, a sere- 
rity of antmadversson, united with a re- 
prehensible cardessness of observation, 
m some respects, which entitle that divi- 
sion of the book to particular notice. 

The mtdtiplication of manufoctures in 
Hie United States, during the late war, to 
meet the necessary demands of the coun- 
try an^ the public eerrfcer^^ ,^ «<^ 
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Iftcted hj alL "Rie efllN^ of the pea^e, 
the influx of Britiih g^oods at prices un- 
precedentedlj loir, uiUofred by the asto- 
nkhiog me of the raw material of cotton, 
produced a itate of things as distressing 
to the American manu&cturer, as it was 
flattering to his foreign rims]. High raised 
hopes were dashed to the ground ; ruin 
came upon many, embarrassment upon 
aU. Hie prospect of ruin to American 
mamifactures was hailed, in the British 
parliament, as auspicious to English in- 
terests, and as yielding a suflicient com- 
pensation for the sacrifice and loss on the 
sales of goods sent out to America. 

In this fallen conditiop, our manufoc- 
turers petitioned congress for relief. In 
1816 it was granted; not by a profubilion 
rf foreign goodty nor by bounties, nor pre- 
miums, but in the form of protecting du- 
fits ; tliat is to say, by increasing the im- 
port dut^ on such articles as come in 
competition with tlie manufactures of the 
country. 

In what manner Mr. Bristed has treat- 
ed the distresses of our manufocturers, 
and what terms he has applied to their pe- 
titions to congress, will appear from the 
followine extracts from his book. '* This 
society (the American Society for en- 
couraginjg manufactures) is continually 
heseechinf and bedegmg congress to 
txclude all foreign goods from the United 
States J and give them a monopoly of the 
American market.** p. 55. 

«' Their standing committees and eter* 
ml clamour about the dignity of patriot- 
tism, and the necessity of not dependiug 
enibreign nations for articles of use and 
<M>nTenience, are always an overmatch 
for the yeoman,** &c. p. 56. 

*^ Whether or not the general govern- 
ment is to be borne down b^ this incesaant 
clamour, and sacrifice the mterests of all 
the rest of the community to those of a 
very small portion of that coqununity, re- 
Majns yet to be seen.** p. 57. 

Whether this be good or bad writing, 
all will agree that it is writing very mudi 
like an Englishman ; something like those 
agents ofiSoglish houses, scattered th rough 
aQ our seaports, always true to the inter- 
ests of British nnnufacturers, and, occa- 
^ionally, condescending to enlighten un- 
lettered Americans on the interests of the 
country and the duty of the government 

But to the point;— are the fiicts as- 
(mmed by this writer, and charged upon 
our manufacturers and the government, 
true ? It will, by and by, be shown, that 
both the gxnrerament of the union, and al- 
most all the distinguished statesmen of 
fite Uiitafl Stately Ibve ^teicuh«i» Ml 



by an unparaUeled tmaaimityf etpakm, 
in the encouragement which has bee»- 
givea to OMflnfiMsturas, by protecting da- 
ties. Our maaufaoturers stand chuged' 
by Mr. Bristed with ^* besi^^ging eottgrem* 
to exclude ail fkreign goods fromths Urn- 
tedStates.'' The subject, a great branch 
at national induttiy; the ocoasion, writing 
a book for the information of the public i 
the serious chaijpe upon a great class ^ 
respectable individuak, all oonspsrad ta 
impose on the writer the utmost cara and 
regard to the fads, on wfasoh he fans be- 
stowed such undistinguishing, such h%h- 
toned censure. 

It is confidently beMeved, that Mn Bris- 
ted will not be aUe to discover in the 
files, or journals of congress, a solitMj 
petition of manafoctoren to warrant thn 
above chaiigpe. On no oooanoa is an ex* 
emption (nun the oommon obligation of 
speaking tbe truth, even of an enerayf to 
be conceded. But some indulgence m 
due to a zeal, a crusading seal, in whieli 
the writer, Vomag himself, is insensibly 
transported bejpMid knowled^ and thn 
ordinary restramt of discretkxi. 

It is trae, that raanu&otarers did ask 
of congress a prohibition of the importn- 
tion of India cottons, (whieh are, mostly^ 
of an unsubstantial &brie, and coaqnun^ 
tively, of Kttle vakie,) but here they stopt 
asto prokMkm. Had congress foUowed 
the example of Great Britain, Hdbind, 
and France, the prohibition woold bavn 
beenadopted( but a ^iffisra^ coune pre- 
vailed, and the manufoctarers sufanutted. 

When the East India Company pomd 
into Great Britam their cotton goedi^ 
about the year 1786, in the manner tkagr 
have recently done into the United States, 
the manufacturers of Engiand took the 
alarm, and rew>rted to paraaraent, vepin* 
sentii^ that they could not stand tbe oomr 
petition; tiiat tiie manufootories of the 
country would be crushed in theoontest. 
A prohibition to sales of India cottons in 
thecountry was readily adopted. Congress 
have not gone so &r, but have left die 
American manufocturer lo struggle in ^ 
competition with India goods, snbjaet 
however to an increased duty on the im- 
portation ; and yet our antibor finds pre- 
texts to censure the encouragement af- 
forded American manufaotttres^ 

It is feared Mr. Bristed will be found* 
in his zeal, equally unfortunate in his im- 
putation to manufacturers of *^ intmemi 
clamours,** to induce ccmgress to each^ 
tkewterestqfalltheresi^ tke eo t nmumty 
to thai rf a very s$mU portion fftiuA com' 
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•n to Congress, TeooKtljr pidriitbed in the 
Sveiuiig> Postf and serml other papers, 
tbe foUoiriDg language isbolden. 

<< Before we pieceed further, and at 
the very threshhoU, wediackumall Ic^gis- 
latiye patronage, or Aror to any particu- 
lar class or hnoich of industry, at the ex- 
pense of the other claseos in community* 
We ask of congress the adoption of no 
measure for the relief of manufiM:turers, 
which is not deemed consistent with sound 
BitioBBl poiioy, and the best inter^ts of 
the United States at laige!" 

Had BIr. Bnsted*s bode been writ- 
ton in a distant English iaotonr, and 
by one who had nerer seen the United 
States, it could not hoFe shown greater 
ignorance of the sentiments and conduct 
of Ameiican manufactmrers, or a greater 
dtspontioii to m is r ep res e nt them. 

The reader wiU not foil to witness, in 
going over Mr. Bristed's tirade, the libe- 
lul useof the tenns, '< moMpoh/^^^ '' 6oim- 
liM,'* ^*'prMbiimg dn^iaj'^tc. applied to 
the protection alEmed manufactures. If 
the ol^t be to alarm community, by a 
bug-bear exhibition, and excite popular 
prejudioe against manufactures, it is be- 
liered the good sense and sober judgment 
«f the American yeomanir, will be an 
«?enBBtGh for such an artince* There is 
•othing^ to be found in the acts of con- 
gress, for the protection of manufactures, 
to wafrant the application of the aboTO 
terms, and the same is, in Mr. Bristed, an 
affironting abuse of language. To make 
an outcry of mod-cfig', in order to point 
•hostility and run down the yictim of pur- 
suit, is a vulgar arti^e, as unbecoming 
the offiee assumed by Mr. Bristed, as it is 
inconsistent with a professed ** brief out- 
line," to descend to a slanderous attack 
upon the whde body of manufacturers. 

A radical error per? ades all the essays 
against manufacturers^ in supposing them 
a dUtmUclatif and this for the purpose of 
cdnagiog them with conspiring against 
the rest of communis. Let it be never 
lost sight of, that in the United States are 
to be found no rreat manufacturing tdwos, 
no Mparaie clem of manufoctnrers ; on 
tbe contrary, as it respects the particular 
snfasieots of the recent protection, formers, 
merobents, professional men vest their 
surplus inoome in manufoctories, and the 
.workmen are the servants or hired la- 
bourers of the company. Such, with few 
exeeptions, will be found to be tbe actual 
eoodition and proprietorship of tbe re- 
cently established manufactories of the 
United States. 

Hence tbe ^^ince$wnt ciamour^^^ (to use 
the languege of our au(bor^) against (be 



mamifocturers ef 1^ contiy, •§ a diitincft 
class, is seen in a just %ht, as the ofi^ 
spring of palpable error, or masked hos- 
tility, tending to subvert American and 
subserve foreign interests. 

This writer pays a sorry compliment fo 
the enlightened fanners and planters of 
the United States, composing nine-tenths 
of the whole population of the country, 
and their more enlightened representa- 
tives in congress, in supposing them in 
need of the counsels of a m^ldling fo- 
reigider, to detect, and guard them 
against tbe conspiracy of tb^ir own ma- 
nufacturers. But who, and where, aro 
the monsters against whom this modem 
Hercules raises so high his club ? Who^ 
are these enemies of Sie public good, who 
solicit, and who are they who bestow pro- 
tection on manufactures ? It is answered, 
the society for tbe protection of American 
manufactures, whose president and vice-, 
president are among our most distinguish- 
ed citizens; a society which numbers 
among its members three, if not four, 
successive presidents of the United States ; 
two di/Terent congresses, who in liilU 
and 1818, passed these denounced pro- 
tecting statutes, by majorities, rarely to 
be found in their annals, on great na^ 
tional subjects of so much feeling, — by a 
majority, m tbe first instance, of between 
30 and 40, in the House of Representa- 
tives, and in the last, of 106 to 34 ; and in 
the Senate, by an almost unanimous voter 

Manufacturers saw, with pride, among 
other great men, Rufns King, distinguisl^ 
ed as tibe statesman without reproach, th/e 
advocate of those bills. Here is enough 
to teach this writer a lesson of modera- 
tion in bestowing censure on tbe much 
and long abused manufacturers of the 
country. The fallen condition of thajE 
class, struggling against foreign rivalship, 
might have been expected to disarm hos- 
tility, how strongly soever excited by fo- 
reign partialities. A decent respect to 
the memorable report of secretary Hamilr- 
ton, so highly eulogised by Mr. Bristed^ 
containing the most conclusive answer^ 
to every objection, which ever has been, 
or probably can be, raised to the protec* 
tion of manufactures, might also have 
been expected to restrain the hcentious- 
ness of our author^s pen. Mr. Bristed if 
invited to bestow a few hours on that re- 
port, and, in the next edition of his bookt 
favour the public with a refutation of the 
arguments m that report, hitherto deemed 
unanswerable, or retract his charges 
against mauufoctures. For, let it be re-t 
membered, that the protection of manu- 
factures has not beext carriod so far as 
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that report would warmat. The audior, 
to justify his opinion against yielding pro- 
tection to manufactures, misapplies a prin- 
ciple in pditical economy, which would 
leave ih€ various branches (f i$idustry to 
their own course^ to find (heir level in the 
•ompetion for public patronage. To the 
well established branches of business, the 
•ule has a qualified application, but to new 
establishmeDtB, requiring improved skill 
ttnd capital, and having to contend against 
the rivalship and hostility of old establish- 
nents, it has no application. On this 
point; and the indispensihle necessity of 
encouragement from government in such 
ease, reference is made to the above re- 
port, and to sir James Stewart 

British manufactories were reared, at 
Irst, against the livalship of the previous 
establishments on the continent, by tho 
liberal aid of the government, and they 
lAve attained their present exalted ascen- 
dancy, under the continued fostering care 
«f government, watching with Argus-eyes, 
-and repressing with the whole weight of 
its influence, the first efforts at manufac- 
turing efeewhere. The great Chatham, 
the mend of America, was alive with 
jealousy to the first attempt of the colo- 
nies to manufacture for themselves. (See 
his Speech on die Address to tbe Throne, 
in 1T70.) So far did that government, at 
tn early day, carry their protection of 
domestic industry, as to enact the penalty 
of burning cloth fbund net to be wholly of 
British material and fabric. 

The nation, instead of relaxing in this 
policy, exults in its success, jh) manu- 
facture for €Ul, and receive mamfaciures 
from none, is a maxim as sacredas Magna 
Charta, Mr. B. consoles the country 
with the prospect of foreign markets for 
agricultural produce, to pay for imported 
goods. This hope is delusive. With the 
exoeption of the cotton districts, the bal- 
ance of trade, since the peace, is beliieved 
to be greatly against the United States. 
Our wheat and flour, exported during the 
last year, which swells to so flattering 
an amount at the custom-house, were sold 
at such a loss in England as to involve 
very many of the shippers in ruin. The 
custom-bouse valuation, when the article 
goes to ft bad market, is very fallacious. 

The effect of manu&ctories on the 
health and morals of those concerned in 
them, is known to be greatly exaggera- 
ted, at least as to those manufactories of 
cotton and wool, which were tbe particu- 
lar objects ef protection in the late tariff 
orduties. The sites of our manufacto- 
ries are mostly in the country ; the build- 
ings are spa«ieus, aad whoever visits 



them, it is believed, will fia^Nhecfailihwii 
(who are nine-tenths of the number en^ 
ployed,) in health and appearance greatly 
superior to the ordinary pow of the coun- 
try. Xn Scotland, and on the contiiiait of 
Europe, manufactures are carried greats 
iy beyond any thing in the United States^ 
and we are not conscious of any evidenoc 
to warrant the opinion, that the health or 
morals of (hose concerned have been e»- 
sentially injured. It is not improbable that 
the peculiar nature of some manufaotorec^ 
carried on in the crowded pq^ulation of 
great manufacturing towns in EngJand, 
may prove injurious to h^th ; but Sie ef- 
fects, even there, are believed to be ex- 
aggerated ; and Espriella's book is said to 
flinswer to Cotton's definition of an am- 
bassador, one sent abroad to fib for Ae 
good of his country. Tbe steady object 
of Bntish politicians, the world over, is 
to deter others from manufacturing. 

Mr. B. sees every thing with a jaun- 
diced eye , American goods are of a very 
bad qmlUy, That, in the infancy of our 
establishments, some badly manufactured 
goods should be found, was to be expect- 
ed, but in many of the woollen, and in all 
of the cotton establishments, goods are 
manufactured of superior quality and di»> 
rability to imported goods of the same 
kind. American shirtings are known to 
find a ready market in the Canadas, be- 
ing prefei-red to British shirtings. At 
to price, they are sold in New-York at 
something less than 20 cents per yard. 
Can Mr. B. believe that the British arti- 
sans, pouring in upon^us in a steady cuis 
rent of emig^tion, cannot spin, dress, 
and finish cloths as well here, as they did 
on the other side of the Atlantic ? But 
the author objects that '* the wages of la- 
bour in the United States are at least one 
hundred per cent, higher than in Engw 
land, and quadruple those of Fiance.'* 
The misfortune of this ai^gument is, that 
it proves too much, if it proves any thing. 
If the United States cannot compete with 
En^and, because wages are double here, 
how can England, possibly, stand in the 
competition with France, when her wages 
treble the wages of France. What es- 
cape will Mr. B. find? Though wages 
are higher in the United States, ^et this 
consideration is counterbalanced, in some 
degree, by the superior cheapness of sites 
for establishments, water privileges to 
move machinery, instead of expensive 
steam engines, and other advantages, 
which, when the multif^ed chai^ges oq 
foreign importations are brought into the 
scale, leave to the American manu^- 
turer notliing to fear in the ordinal^ 
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confte of tra^. The last' tbree years 

• ilM been a period of trial and ralTeriDg. 
-The manafactarer has had to encounter 

Mnp r ecedented importations, constantly 
passiog under the hannner, and, at times, 
tor a som less than half the first costs. 
' Our anthOT is of opinion, that the popula- 
tion of the United States is not sufficient 

• to justify tho country's embarking in ma- 
' BU&ctUTes. Were New-England, whose 

sofl is inoapabte of subsisting hergrowiog 
population, to consult Mr. B. on the 
means of retaining and subsisting that 
popuUftidn, at home, which is daily emi- 
grating to the west, what answer would 
he gire f The answer giren by the trea- 
tises on population, Is, open new cbanneh 
ff' ^nAwAruijMMb wurceM qf subMence ; in 
' other words, introduce and extend mann- 
fiwtures. By such a course onlv can that, 
md some other districts -of die United 
States, avoid ialKng into cemparative in- 
' sigiiificanee m the scale of the union. 
' in this contest, carried on between the 

• ftiends of American, «nd the advocates of 
foreign roaou&c^res, the latter have al- 
most unifiirmly mistated the question, 
mffd the grounds of goremmental protec- 
tion of manufhctures. The friends of do- 
mestic manufactures are constantly chaii^- 
ed nith tho design of introducing the Chi- 
nese system of forcing manufactures, and 
•oereing the countrywith establishments 
of all descripdons. This chaige has been 
made, and, in some instances, from the 

• worst of motives, to excite hostility against 
our own, and continue old, and, with some, 
invincible attachments, to foreign fabnkis. 
But the petitions of manufacturers, and 
^M very extract given by Mr. Bristod, 
from me president's speech, refute and 
put to silence this calumny ; — the whole 
groond of application bemg fimited to 
'itpkoklmg the eitabKihmenU, which the late 
war gtwe rite to^ and ike exienme capital 
mmdedin them. Mr. Bristed has adopted 
-the above course of warfare. 

The friends of American manufactures 
are trufy unfortunate, in being either mis- 
represented, or misunderstood, as to al- 
most all tiiat has been done on the sub- 
ject, and ospecially as to the extent of tho 



Srotection, or dutjr on imported goods, 
f any will be surprised to find the whole 
protection to consist in a duty, which is 
Jess, with the exception of co&rse India 
cottoBB, than the dutv on many other im- 
potted articles, which do not come at all 
mto competition with domestic manufhc- 
tures, the articles not being produced in 
the United States. The specific duties 
are particularly referred to. The ori- 
ginal duty on woollen and Oottons was 
particularly light, owing to the state of 
the country, then, without manufactures 
of that nature. Hence the raising of the 
duty to its present amount, though still 
less than on other articles, has been felt 
much more than it otherwise would have 
been. It is believed to be an incontro- 
vertible fact, that the increase of duty has 
not increased the price of goods, and that 
goods have continued lowOr, under tho 
duty, to this da^, than at any oth^ pe- 
riod. 

We have not leisure, at present, to fol- 
low Mr. Bristed over the whole ground 
which he has pretended to survey. Tho 
specimens we have given of his arrogance 
c!f assertion and his ^norance of facts, 
will enable our readers to form a tolera- 
bly just idea of the general merit of his 
work. There are, indeed, some correct 
opinions expressed on subjects which do 
not excite the author's national or politi- 
oal prejudioes,— but where these come 
into view, he betrays the veriest bigotry. 
On the whole, Mr. Bristed*8 book may be 
safely read, and possibly with some ad- 
vantage, by those who know how to esti- 
mate the vahie of his remarks and the 
force of his reason mg, and who are able, 
from Uieir own knowledge, to rectify his 
errors, and to supply his deficiencies ; — 
but it is by no means to be relied on, as 
an authentic source of information, by 
those who are unacquainted with the sub- 
jects of which it treats. A foreigner will 
learn, for example, from Mr. Bristed, that 
(Mio is a Mo^tdldmg state, — ^but he h 
not tol)l, by Mr. Bristed, that naval archi- 
tecture is understood or practised, in 
New-England, or New-York ! 

T.B. 



Art. 5. Purity of Heart, or Woman at Jie should be. An Interesting: Tale. By 
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IT is no s%ht objection to this work, 
that, in itself, it is wholly unintelligi- 
ble, and that in order to understand its 
aoope, it is requisite to penise one of tho 
Vol. ih. — No. ii. H 



roost senseless, insipid, and contemptible 
productions in our language— the noV^l 
of Glenarvon. Audit is no little mortid- 
cation, after having snbitiitted to this p<l- 
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nance, to diacoter that so much labour has 
been wasted, and that this satfarical effn- 
biom is but an abortive attempt to exagge- 
rate absurdity. Lest, however, some of 
. our readers, through a foolish inqwisitive- 
ness, dltould doom tiiemselves to the task 
. which duty imposed upon us, we will im- 
body, ia as few words as possible, our rc- 
cdlections of the nonsensical stofy, which 
the volume befbre us is designed to ridi- 
cule. 

Lady Calantha Deiaval, the herohie of 
Glenarvon, was the daughter of ^ duke 
of Altamonte, and was betrothed, at an 
parly age, to her cousin WiUiam Buchan- 
an, son of lady Margaret Buchanan, the 
duke's sister. Lady Maigaret had re- 
sided much in Italy, and on her return to 
Ireland, was accompanied by a number 
of Cecisbeos, who were desperately en- 
amoured of this dowager coquette. Among 
these inamoratos Iras a toung man, who 
passed by the name of the count Viviani. 
. He was almost the only one of lady Mar- 
garet's wooers who did not enjoy her fa- 
vours. She availed herself, nevertheless, 
of his devotion, to instigate him to de- 
stroy the infant son of the duke, hec bro- 
ther, that her own child might be the 
nearest male heir to the hooourt of the 
house of Altamonte. Tet she recom- 
pensed this service by no relaxation of 
Iier austerity, towards her pining swain. 
Cheated of his stipulated reward, Viviani 
vowed vengeance,— but the progress of 
the tale requires that he should lie for a 
while, perd^te. About the time, which 
had been allotted for the marriage of Ca- 
lantha and her cousin Buchanan, the Mrl 
of Avondale made his appearance at cas- 
tle DelavaL He was young, gallaut, and 
withal a soldier. Calantha, who was the 
child of romance, was soon captivated by 
his beauty and high-bearing. He was 
not insensible to her charms. After nu- 
merous trials, inclination prevailed over 
policy — and Avondale and Calantha were 
united. For a few years they resided in 
the country, absorbed in each other and 
tDUtually deliglited. A girl and a hoy 
crowned and cemented their aflection. 
Lord Ai^ndale was all indulgence, and 
Calantha was pleased to be a^. 

Lord Avondale and his bride, at last, 
launched into the dissipations of London. 
The levity of lady Calantlia soon made 
her tlie subject of general remark. But 
though fond of adulationyand ^tified with 
notoriety, she did not so far foi^t her- 
self as to stoop to actual vice. ' 81^ passed 
through the ordeal of a mntcr in London, 
with as Itttie detriment to her reputation, 
a^ is commonly fiuffered, and probably, 



with less tober'virtae thin kmnafiy fM- 
tainedi Lady Cabmfaa and h«r^poiistt,iD 
the course of a tear or two, reviatod oai- 
tle DelavaL Here were coHeeted maay 
of her ladyship's near relation! and tevv- 
fal of her fashkmaUe intiiitalfw. Levi 
AvoMale's militaiT duties cafled him to 
some distance, and his visits te the caolle 
were rare. 'ih% whole oountty was lifs 
with ranioiirB of rebellioB* Tbespiritef 
insurrection was fimented in the neigh- 
bourhood of cttitle Dekval, by one yik» 
assumed the title ef ioi^d Gleaarvoih-^bst 
whose ancestOT had been sittain te d. Of 
this youth the most extfiordiiiafTaccoanlft 
were propagated. He was said to poc o eis 
a sort of foMsination, by which, in despite 
of a thousand crimes and the nost m- 
amiable dispoeitiofi, be oeold altaofe to 
himself, beyond the power of retistaiio*, 
any woman on whom he teed his wnptaX 
gaze. The daughters of 8hr£veraid8t» 
Clare, his brother'a widow, and F.liwnr 
her lovely chid, had all been isveigled 
by this beauteous oienster, and iiad be- 
come die partners ef his vm&m goilt. 
The report of soch tianaecndant powMs 
of seductiOD, re a dcred aH the feouJe 
■inhabitants of castle Deiairal ajnuons^ 
beyond measnre, to obtain a sight of en 
terrible a young AMn. Aceident fint 
brought him to the view of Calantha > but, 
nnconscloQS as she was, wAo was the ob- 
ject that had oaiq^ht b«r rorii^^^anoe, th* 
ielt that the iinpvession he had made es 
her was indtmU. Political o on sider a 
tions induced the didEe of Altamool* to 
make overtures to the yosmg heir of Glen- 
arvon, and to invite him to his boaAt 
This was the commencement of an tntima^ 
cy, on which denarvon knew how to im- 
prove. By the roost refined eosoemlMrf» 
he soon wrought Calantha up to the meat 
oncontroUable paaaien. He prvolised no 
oommonartB. He was eontinually ward- 
ing her agamst her weakness, and n con- 
stantly assuring her that she was IStod t* 
be his. No one, he told her, oovld with- 
stand him— yet he had never been ftitb- 
ta\ to any one. He even: boasted to her 
of his crimes, and gloried in their enotms-. 
ty. Still he assured bee, it was her des^ 
tiny to abandon herself to himy and, nltt- 
mately, te attain to the same proud supe- 
riority over^e trivial precept of vulgar 
moranty. We cannot dwell upon sn^ 
despicable and levolting cant. Yet it 
aeentt Calantha was won. AM the nte, 
however, whi^ Glenarvon made of his 
triumph over bet* prmctples, was teobtain 
from her a few ainatory lettcirs, and to ex- 
pose th^m to her-tesale aoquainianoas. 
Having led h«r to the brink of ruin, the 
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UfHT le«f«i b^t 10 teok 'kin 
tkfti Jut clMnaaey ■pared her horn des- 
tnKslioB. He Addicts biiBBelf to anew in- 
tiiftte, aad writes to h^r a most brutal 
fliaU. D«rio^ tke whole course of this 
piatonic aoMur, the indtscrstioB of Ca^ 
Jantiut wasa dnunai topic of reprehensioa 
at the oastkn- though DO iDtermptioa was 
offBred to her hoioljr pri?ate tatercourse 
wAl a aaoi who^ we shoold think, could 
■oaroeljr obtain admissioQ into any repn- 
. table fiuoily. Avondale is at last inibrni- 
ed of Calantha's imprudences, and re- 
aQt?esloaeparatefir€oiher* Hedoesthis 
manfoUy^ and aaaoonces to her his deter- 
minatinii, without uttering a reproach. 
Calanthn, whose affection for her husband 
had rerired ator the shock which her 
heart had experienced from the infideh^ 
of Gtanfteot nsolves to ibll(»w him 
whemrer he nuy exHe himself. She 
erertakes Avondale in the night, at an 
inn* The repulses she receives from the 
•eiTaote of his nncie, in whose company 
be is tmveUii^, added to hep fiUigues oi 
mind and body* Uimw her into convui- 



Avendale is intoned of her situation, 
and swrrsadiws himself to the impulses of 
his iofe* He butties to her bedside, pro- 
nswneen her foigi?eness,--Huad is satisfied 
of her inDooenoe. Cabintha blesses him, 
•nddies* Glenarren, who proves in the 
ao^nel lobe Vmom^ now wreaks his re- 
▼enge en l^y Mamret, whom he had 
■aiei 0d in i iri iw , 'sabserfient to his de- 
skns. He disoloses the duke of Altar 
ownle the muFder she had meditated of 
hiaao n ■ r estores to him that son, whom 
he hadfresmred, by murdMiqg asnb- 
stittttO j — w i th his own hand, assassinates 
lady Maigaivt— -embarks on board a fii- 
gate, lo the oommand of which he had 
been appointed seeks death in battle, 
which there eltides him— and, finally, per- 
scented by peiternatniml visions, dives 
into the deep, and is infulphed. 

The novel undw review is thecounter- 

Cof the £3ngeii«. Camilla Walsii^- 
, whois epe r so^beautiftdand delecta- 
ble,— is the onljr daughter of a ve^ weal- 
thy iaoily, and is tei^ in mani^pe by 
lord fiUesmemr CamiUa listens to his 
suit, and retams his lofve. But she soon 
finds him violent and cquricious. He is 
■npt e mely selfish, and requires Orom her 
an entire relinquishment of self. Short 
intereonrae convinces her that he is not 
caWmlated to make her hnp^. On this 
r«nsidention> she rejects bun, much to 
hisehagxint notwithstanding his beai^y, 
tatents and>aeoenfiliBhmentk By the ad- 
vifte eC her foends^ she mtnies sir Lu- 



signan Delbur^, a man possessed of many 
amiable, but of no great qualities. Soon 
after her introduction into life, lord Elles- 
mere becomes acquainted with sir Lusig- 
nan, and is introduced into his family. 
He enjoys, through the hatlessness of her 
husband, avoir opportunity of making his 
court to CamUla ; he does not suc<^ed, 
however, in making any undue imfNres- 
sion upon her. But sir Lusignan, forget- 
ful of the treasure he possesses in a vir- 
tuous and tender wife, forms a connection 
with a lady Carbury, a fashionable demi- 
rep, with whom, he sluirtly after elopes to 
France* Camilla, leaving her children 
in the case of her father, pursues her hus- 
band to Paris. Lord Elk^mere contrives 
to fall in with her, on the route,'and an- 
noys, her with his visits after her arrival 
in that city. She discovers sir I<iusignan's 
residence in the vicinity, and forces her- 
self into his presence. He listens to her 
remonstrances and protestations — ac- 
knowledges his own fault — butrecrhni- 
nates by chaiging her with an intimacy 
With XcA £llesmere. The contempt and 
obduracy, with which she is treated, by 
him for whom she has endured and tempt- 
ed so great sufferings, overcome the for- 
titude of Camilla. She returns home in 
a state of derangement In this condi- 
tion she k seen by lord EUesmere, w1k>, 
touched to the heart by the sight or the 
misery, which he had been so instrumen- 
tal in producing, discards his injurious de- 
signs, and, in a letter to sir Lusignan, 
does ample justice to the character of bis 
wife. This letter foils into the hands of 
lady Carburv, who of course suppresses 
it. But sir Lusignan is, not long after- 
wards, attacked b^ a malignant fever, 
and the apprehension of infection, to- 
j^ther witn the advances of a new lover, 
induces lady Carbury to desert him. She 
has, however, the good nature to send him 
loind £llesmere*s letter, and to recommend 
la4y Delbury as a nurse. Camilla has, in 
the mean time, recovered from her deli- 
rium, and ^^"«y of sirLusignan^s mala- 
dy, sets forth to make another essay to 
ai^proach him. On arriving at his chateau > 
she finds it nearly deserted,«ii-no one dar- 
ing to watch tluit dissolution which all 
cooBidered inevitable. She com€», how- 
ever, in season to avert this calamity — sir 
Lusignan recovers— and after his ex- 
perience of lus wife^s truth and tender- 
ness, becomes a most devoted and exem- 
pbury husband. A lady palantba Limbe 
flounshes among the characters of the 
minor plot^— who forsakes hei; husband 
and ohildren to follow/ her dear poetical 
De Lyi]^,' as s^p tenn^ him* on a (i-e^U 
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'pagiteage'toPaleilMe. HerMyihi^t* 
spe^sfaes are transcripts of those of her 
namesake, lady Calaatha Delavml,— -and 
De Ljrra is noAde a sort of apitoine of 
GlenanroD. 

80 nrach fiir the plot 

Tbouff h we doubt not that the motiret 
which jMompted the composition and pub* 
licatioii of this Tohmia, was pttre,-^we 
question much, whether its oircnlatioa 
will tend to purify the minds of those, for 
whose perusal it is apparently intended. 
Even if it danot lead to the perusal of the 
ctestestaUe woric, which it is meast lo 
parody, it suggests subjects of contempla- 
tioD, on whicKit is not salutaiy to rami- 



nato. Innate MWiaestyia the gwutosTislfc* 

guard of virtue ;— and then is no nioro 
direct way of impugning this defenon, 
than callings up disounioBs u^ich invelfie 
indelicacv. We eontomn, inisodi that 
squeamimess which tahesniedtons slimH 
btttthero is aboundavy which it is indeoent 
to traaigfess. Whether sudi ocMrefsa* 
tions, as are recited in this novel, do ac- 
tually take place amongst chaste matiuai, 
we pretend not to ssy ; ■ ce rtain we aw, 
however, that if theydo oeenr, it is in tke 
stfiotest privacy. That langtnge, wlbdi ^ 
it would be im pmpar to hold in Ham pub- 
lic etf, is unfit forlhnpublks eye. 

£. 



Abt. 6. Ji TreaHmm the Practice ef the Cami ef Chamery ef ike Siaie efJtm^ 
York. By D. T. Blau, £s^ Gould, Banks k Gould. New-Toik. 8vo. 
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LORD BACON declares diat « one 
of the most hurtful devices put in 
practice in the deliveiy of knowledge, for 
the covering and palliating of ignorance, 
and the gracing and evervafaiing of what 
men utter, is, that they use a few observa- 
tions, upon any subject, to make a solemn 
and formal art, by filling it up with dis* 
course, accomodating it with sqmecircum- 
fetances anddirectioRs to practice, and di- 
gesting it into method, whereby men grow 
satisfied as if nomore in^iy were to be 
made of that matter." Many books which 
load the shelves of professional men, are, 
in tnith> '« hurtAil devices,'' under the 
head of ^< directions to practice" — mys- 
t^ious formularies, conjured up in the 
^'dden" time, and heedfully preserved 
in imperishable black letter, abridge- 
ments, commentaries, institutes, regis- 
ters, and yearbooks^ thumbed by barris- 
ters, attorneys, solicitors, justices, judges, 
and antiquaries, for the last five centuries. 
No man, with intense appUoation, can 
read one-fifth of this mass; and even to 
do that, would be rather an evidence of 
stupidity than application. To digest sudi 
readiag is impossible : no man in Ins sen- 
ses would attempt it. The mind is dis- 
tracted with the reading which becomes 
necessary at the present day, to acquire 
a mere knowledge of attorneyship, and 
many students throw up in despair the 
^tudy of a single book of practice. The 
vast .number (^vidumes, useless volumes, 
in which thc-practice of the courts lies 
dispersed, require greater expense than 
many gentlemen can afibrd. Thestudent 
wlio aspires t»a high walk in his profes- 
sion, who hates ^^ ^ foul fiend" attwney- 



ship, occupying the portafe of the c oMMBo a 
law, -and wllb does not intend to aiticle 
himself forlife to John doe and Ricfaaad 
Itoe, must widi for a refenn. Every h' 
bend lawyer b ready to renounce ail 
allegiance to die cant and wyitery of the 
profession. Some, indeed, may deematty 
imKwation in tins parCfeular littte better 
than sacrilege, — as an attempt to batter 
down the piMars of the whole system el* 
jurtsprodenee,— ^e opinion ti such pe1^• 
sons, however, is not entitled to much can- ' 
sideration. An oHiquity, coramunicatad 
b^ professional l^bit, has rendered their 
am untrue. In other mattenH^untiani- 
mcHed by pro c e deaC u npr ejudiced— nn- 
interested, the^ may seldom ndss the 
mark of practical utility. But in this 
particular, we deny their impartialitj., 
Whra they shall be competent to decide 
feiriy, we will be reedy to acknowMgn 
the authority of their deoisMm. 

The delay, mooawnienee, and absar- 
dity, attending the practice of the law ^ 
inrthe^ourtB of common law, are com- 
paratively of httlenomeBtwfaenwecoa- ' 
ceive its other evile ; it narrows down that 
gentfamianly courtesy wUch ought to pre- 
vail and be charaeteristio of the gown, — 
its direct tendon^ is to extlipato aU in- 
genuousness, and give place to low, con- 
temptitde cunnings— to intvoduce super- 
ficial knowledge, tugfa pretensions,— *m a 
word, professional quackery. To it may 
be imputed that pruriency manifested by 
every presumptuoitt scrivener for prote- - 
sienal empfoymeBt--the hot-bed of cfaioa- 
nery grows rank under its ingu e n c e , and 
shoots fiirth perennial htigation.' Abeliah 
this artificiid syatMn, aGDd an eCbetual bkw ' 
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ittetffeted upon ft^i^Mof miwortSiy nieo, 
who infiest and didbonoiir the bar. Let 
^le practic voluiBes -of attorneyship be 
thrown down— thev have nocfaorms for 
enhu— -they repel the scrutiny of em- 



[ baffle the efibiiiofthe legid 
tyio. Who everenvied the fuam of the 
■oat expert attorney ? What eimnent law* 
yer does not confess his repnrnaace to 
the trammels of imiotioe ? Unl&e other 
bnuKhes of seience,-Haeidier reason 
sorntiiity reoommend the study of the 
^tmma of l^i^al tactics. Many men, 
who never were intended for physictans, 
are pleased with the study of mediome, — 
laynen, sidlled jn potemic divinity, have 
become so from motives of curiority or 
sseal ; — ^bnt who ever heard of the physic 
cian, divine, or private gentleman muster- 
ing- courage to con the pages of folios in- 
vented, for the edifieatioB of praotKing 
attorneys in the courts of king's bench and 
•common pleas? The absurd practice of 
ear courts his created a dis^nct class of 
men, who rely whdly.for subiJsteBce upon 
the law*s delay— who are grsasty igni>- 
rant of every principle of jurisprudence, 
and, indeed, whose mode of professional 
business sddom requires the application 
of legal learning. Many have been ad- 
mitted at the bar, to whom that honour 
was altogether unexpected at first, and 
fvhose or^^nal employment had been to 
ran on errands, and keep free from dust 
ite ftoadinga of their maaten,— without, 
tidents, education, or manners, they 
•drew largely upon accident and impu- 
deikBe, and having got the knack of in- 
denting a deed and afixing a seal, — eMat 
jonce they rose buoyant to the sphere of 
civilians and advocates. Seven years a)K 
prentioeriiip— by immemorial usage, is 
the term prescribed to acquire the know- 
ledge of any mechanical art. A s]»uce 
attorney need serve but little more than 
half that time to become an adept in his 
trade. A tin ticket, with buraishedlet- 
tors, on his window,— the Attorney's Man- 
ual on his labte,-'*«nd a good stock of im- 
padeace to overbakmce his ignorance,— 
are t^ onty re^nritee now a days to ena- 
ble any one to o om meB c e the praotioe of 
the law. A friendly constable is enlisted 
to sedc for business, and, if necessary, to 
Hiake it If a justice can be found who 
will dare to punish for contempt of court 
•^t is a great debut, if he can be commit- 
ted for insolence,— as he acquires by that, 
means the reputation of being a saart 
foUow« Constebles, marshals, and tibeir 
retainen, whodislilM such harah proeeed- 
inge, C17 him up on the instant, and he 
commences lawyer under their au^nces. 



He views with complacency the keen 
tricks of his elder brothers, and by de- 
grees becomes versed in the knotty points 
of praotioe. He is ready to effect by 
^' ^e worst means, the worst." Foob 
enough are to be found who wiO be his 
victims v illains enough will employ bim 
to 

* * Feed ooaieiitioD in a lingering act" 
Is it surprising then, tiiat the Jobsom and* 
Balhwta/s of the day, should be expert in 
that branch of the practice which able and 
foir men do not wish to know, which they 
learn only upon compulsion, and hi their' 
own defence ? Weac^nit that under the 
existing rules of our courts, an inferior 
class of professional men must be employ- 
ed, but we object to investing them with 
the privileges which belong exclusively to 
aMeand well educated lawyers. 

Two-fif^ of the persons admitted to 
practice as attorneys, subsist upon the 
mountebank contrivances which a«c to- 
lerated to the manifest injury of high- 
minded men. The thousand common say- 
ings in the mouth of the multitude, de- 
tracting from the honour of the profi^sion 
en masse, and which are daily repeated 
by women and children asgospel truths, 
owe their currency to the confounding of 
the tricky trading attorney, with the le- 
gitimate lawyer. Unmerited obloquy is 
thus heaped upon the good men and true 
of the profession, who have ever proved a 
ball of fire against oppression, — ^who, in 
the darkest times, have vindicated public 
and private rights, at the hazard of life 
and fortune. Men in high stations too, 
have given currency to the charts pre- 
ferred, by the ilhterato and prttiudiced, 
against tiio whole profession. A grave 
member of the Senate, in hia place, has 
stated that poverty and ruin denote the 
presence and maiiE the ravages of attor- 
neys in eveiy county in the state. That 
this class of meaoi are accumulating im- 
mense wealth wrung firom the hard eam- 
ingt of the yeomanry. This, in many in- 
stances, we doubt not is true— but in 
tfiose flagrant cases, wheve great distress 
is brou^t upon the community*— it is 
when ttH9 attorney is the instrument of a 
combination of men-*of some monied 
aristocracy, whose object can not be ac- 
complisbed without him. Here it is fair 
to inquire, why should the attorney, who 
labours in his vocation without trick or 
eppressiim, be branded with crime, and 
the men who employ him escape imputa- 
tion? Is it because the band which wielda 
the dagger is concealed, and because the 
mstrument of uron^j^ alone n palpable to 
feelhig and to sight ? We have heard tot 
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the bononnUe member feimwd to»it «§ 

stdTocate of banks and conniyee in their 

3»eratioiis-— else we thould have con- 
uded that he meant his striking picture 
for bank attorneys. That many of these 
latter gentlemen have made large sums of 
money, in the shape of costs— that everj 
village in the state groans under the pres- 
siiie of their acts, is undeniable ;-r*that 
monstrous monied anstix^racies, working- 
nun to thousands, subverting public coo- 
i&dence and private morals, employ attor- 
neys, and pn^tably too— is known to every 
one ; — that these mindless, heartless com- 
binations, ^* these horse leaches of pri- 
vate oppression, and vultures pf public 
robbery," under the name of banks, fling 
their outrageous arrows throughout the 
llind, and that attorneys are their agents, 
is true; — but why ^* mince damnation 
with a phraae," and throw the burden of 
bank iniquity upon the shoulders of their 
attorneys. 

Multiplicity of suits— inordinate costs, 
sjDverest exactions on the part of the 
plaintiflb, swell the catalogue of wrongs ; 
and deep and loud and awful is the warn- 
ing voice now heard in this state. The 
thousaxMk who have been enticed and 
ruined by banking facilities— and banking 
deceit, are, and will prove a host against 
this system. The fieelings of the heart— 
a sense of honour and justice— opposition 
to oppression — are all arrayed against it 
Let the bank debtor tell what appeal can 
be made to the stockholders of a chartered 
company — ^what cry of anguish can reach 
incorporeal ears? Melting as may be 
the tears of misfortune, do they not freeze 
as thev fall within the chilling influence 
of such combinations ? So enormous have 
been the costs received by attorneys pro- 
secuting for banks, in the count^ par- 
ticularly, that the legislature has been in- 
duced to strike ofl" about one-third of the 
fees formerly allowed: and, thus, fair 
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men, who wiUi z v&Kjftt^MB pttfite 
practice can hardly earn a living— must 
soflerfor the enormities perpetrated by 
banks and their agents. 

It is time, however, to speak of a sub- 
ject more particularly the object of this 
paper. D. T. Blake, Esq. of the New- 
York bar, has com|Mled with considera- 
ble labour, the ChaiUBery Practice of this 
State. The forms and nilei of the oewt 
are stated in the body of the work— and 
in such a manner as to refer to the princi- 
pi«e of equity jnriK^tioD, and the de- 
cisions of the oovrt— wluch aocooq[iaay 
and elucidate each particular proc&oi- 
ing. A book of this description has beea 
long sought for, and must; prove a valuv 
ble aid to solicitors and ooonseUors of the 
court 

The amiigemeiit is so judioioiia, that 
what may have appeared obscure^ is made 
clear— and the many foims and rules of the 
English court, which do not obtain hen^ 
and which on^ embarrass and fatigue 
the practitioner, are rejected. It has li^en 
often remarked, that among the books of 
practice, published in Enguund, very few 
have been written by men of liberal or 
cultivated minds — Mr. Blake is an ex- 
ception to these remarks. He unites the 
fare qualifieadoos of patient inquiry and 
practical knowledge--^ good sense, ex- 
t^isive reading, and a weU cultivated un- 
derstanding. From this ffentleroan we 
had a right to expect a book, satisfactm^ 
and useful on any subject* to which he di- 
rected his attention. We have seen a 
laige part of this work in print, although its 
publication has not yet oeen anixmnced, 
and itmeets the expectation we had form- 
ed. Mr. Blake may be assured that the 
profession will appreciate his labour, and 
extend saoh encouragement as may in- 
duce him to oootinue his literary exer- 
tions. M. 
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hitlers from the hon. Horace WalpoU^ to 
€feorge MorUagUtEtq. from 17Z6 to 1770. 

A NEW collection of the correspondence 
■'*• of a person so celebrated as Horace 
Walpole, cannot fail to be a great treat to 
the public. These letters are addressed to 
the son of general Montagu, and nephew of 
. the second earl of Halifax, wh6 was the re- 
presentative of Noitiiampton, private secre- 
tary to lord North, when efaancellor of the 
eiehequer, and the holder of several other 
OiMal sitaatMDS. lie seems also to bave 



been a man of refbrad mind, aad elegant 
literaiy acquirements ; an emiaent and suit- 
able friend for lord Orford. 

The style, as mieht be anticipated, beasy 
and playful, and the epistles full of piqfUOfU 
anecdotes. Ex. gr. 

' " I remember a veiy admired sentence in 
one of my lord Chesterfield's speeches, when 
he was haranguing for this war ; (anno 1745.) 
WHfa a most rhetorical transition, he turned 
to the tapestry In the House of Lords, aad 
said with a sfgh* be feared there-were Wk 
hitteHcal looms at wgikaowr p. 14. 
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<< Nm^ I hm been undng of renailMLble 
periods in our aimmIs, I must teU yoo what 
my lord Baltinore thinks one : — he said to 
tlie prince t'other day, < Sh*, your royal hifth- 
BeM's marriage will be an area in Englidi 
histofy/" lUd. 

« Or bean^^ I can tell you an admirable 
■tory : — one Mrs. Com3ms, an elderly gen- 
tlewoman, hM lately taken a house in St. 
James*s-9treet ; some young gentlemen went 
there t'other night ;-^ WeU Mrs. Comyns, I 
'hopethere^)von*t bethe same distusbanees 
here, that were at your other house In Air- 
stieet' — < Lord, sir, I never had anv distur- 
bances there : mine was as quiet a house as 
any in the neighbourhood, and a great deal 
of company came to me : it was only the 
ladies of quality that envied me.'—' Envied 
you! Why your house was pulled down 
about your ears.' — « Oh dear sir, dont yott 
know how that happened P' — *No, pray 
how?'^-«Why, dear sir, it was my lady 
, who gave ten guineas to the mob to 
demoHih my house, because her ladyship 
laaeied I got women for colonel Comvay.' ^' 
p. 15. 

"I have heard nothing of A T— 's 

(Augustus Townsend's) will ; my lady, who 
you Know hated him, came (rom the opera 
Mother night, and on pulling off her gloves, 
and findtne her hands all black, said imme- 
diately, < My hands are guilty, but my heart 
hfiree.'" p. 26. 

•< Should I not condole with you upon the 
death of the head of the Cicst ^John duke 
of Montani.) If yoo have not neard of his 

vrill, I win tell you. There are 

two codicils, one in favour of his servants, 
and the other of his do£s, cats, and crea- 
tures, which was a little unnecessary, for 
lady Cardigan has exactiv his turn for sav- 
ing every thing's life. As he was making the 
e<3icil, one of his eats jumped on his knee ; 
' Whatf* says he, ^kwe you m mtmd io be a 
wUnemtoo! FMceon'/, far you are a party 
taneemed:" p.66. 

" I hear your friend, lord N— — , is wed- 
ded ; somebody said, it to very hot weather 
to marry so fat a bride ; George Selwyn re- 
plied, < Oh, she was kept in ice three days 
before.'" p. 78. 

** 1 shall onlv tell you a bonnnot of Keith's, 
the marria^broker, and conclude. * G — d 
d — n the btohops,' said he, (I beg Miss Mon- 
tagu's pardon,) ' so thev will hinder my roar- 
rving. Well, let 'em, out I'll be revenged : 
rll Miy two or three acres of rreund, and 
by G— d I'll vmler-dury them all.' " p. 103. 

" My lord D h is going to marry a far' 

Ittfie, I foreet her name ; my lord Gr— - — s 
asked him now long the honey-moan would 
last ? He replied, 'Don't tell me of the ho- 
ney-moon ; it b harvest^moan with me.' " 

** We have had a sort of debate, in the 
House of Commons, on the bill for fixing the 
augmentation of the salaries of (he judi;es. 
Charles Townsend says, the book of Juagu 
was saved by the book of ^tumbert." 

" My |a<ty Coventry shewetl George Sel- 



mrn her dotfaaa; th^ tpt% bhie, with spots 
or sUver of the slae of a shilling, and a silver 
trimmmg, and cost— —my lon3 will know 
what. She asked George how he liked theni: 
he replied, * Why, you will be change for a 
guinea." p. 181« 

But thto may suffice for the present, as «t 
specimen of the Walpoliana. The whole 
lx)ok is full of bon-mots ; many of them ex- 
eeedingly scandaloos, and others written In 
so ff«e a style, that we cannot transcriha 
them. If ever there was a companion to 
Bubb Doddington's celebrated Diaiy, it to in 
- thto volume. There to the same license, the 
same acquaintance with the intrigues, Sec. of 
the higher ranks; and there to infinitely 
more point and wit. It to to be regretted, 
that some of the passages, where libertinism 
to most nakedly exposed, have- not been 
struck out We say nothing of the way in 
which the court of king George II. to hand- 
led, nor of the unsparing severity with 
•which all are treated, from the king upon 
hto throne, to the lowest courtier. Ibe sa- 
tire is biting. Many anecdotes are told of 
the commencement of the reign of our-pre- 
sent king, which exhibit hto majesty in the 
most amiable point of view, and are now 
deeply interesting. Occasional notices of 
the arts and artists, add to the spirit of the 
wotk, and are at once curious and enters 
taining. These will supply os with matter 
for (more extracts ; and in the interim we 
shall copy a few affecting particttlars of the 
triato and conduct of the Scotch lords, in 
1746. 

'< Poor brave old Balmerino retracted hto 
plea, asked pardon, and desired the lords to 
intercede for mercy. As he returned to the 
Tower, he stopped the coach at Charing 
Cross to buy honey-blobs, as the Scotch call 
goosebennes. He says he is extremely afraid 
lord Kilmarnock will not behave well. Th^ 
duke f Cumberland) said publicly at hto le- 
vee, tnat the latter proposed murdering the 
English prisoners. 

" Lady Cromartia presented her petition 
to the king last Sunday. He was very civil 
to her, but would not at all give her any 
hopes. She swooned away as soon as he 
was gone. Lord Comwalus told me, that 
her lord weeps eveiy time any thing of hto 
fate is mentioned to him. Old Balmerino 
keeps up his spirits to the same {Mich of 
gaiety. In the cell at Westminster he show- 
ed lord Kilmarnock how he must lay his 
head; hid him not wince, lest the stroke 
should cut his skull or hto shoulders ; and 
advised him to bite his lips. As they were 
to return, he begged they might have ano- 
ther bottle together, as they should never 
meet any more, till , and then point- 
ing to his neck. At getting into the coach, 
he said to the jailer, < Take care or you will 
break my shins with tlito damned axe/ 

<* I must tell you a boo*mot of George 
Selwyn s at the triaU Ho saw Bethel's sluup 
vtoage looking wtotfully at the rebel lords : 
he said,. < What a fbame it is to turn her 
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*<If yoQ have a ttiacl for « true foreicn 
idea, one oC the foreign miniiters said at tbe 
trial to another) * Vraimeni tela at an^gutte: 
. * Ouij replied the other, < etla eM vrai, mmt 

«< I am assured, that the old cotmteM of 
Erroi made her son, lord Kilmarnock, go 
into the rebellion on pain of disinheritiiig 
him. I don*t know whether 1 told you that 
the man at the Tennis Conrt protests he lias 
known him £ne with the man that sells 
pamphlets at Story's Gate; and, says he, 
' he would often baTe been glad if I would 
have taken him home to dinner. He was 
certainly to poor, that In one of his wife's 
intercepted letters, she tells him she has 
plag^ea thehr stewaid for a fortnight for mo- 
ney, andean get but three shilungs. Can 
one help pityii^ sueh distress ? I am vastly 
softened too about Balmerino's relapse, for 
his pardon was only granted him to engage 
his brother's Tgte at the election of Scotch 

Peers --- 

- - - August 16. I have been this morn- 
ing at the Tower, and passed under the 
new heads at Temple Bar, where people 
make a trade of letting spying-glasses at n 
hal%>enny a look. Old Lovat arrived last 
night. 1 saw Murray, lord Derwentwater, 
lord Traquair, lord Cromaitie and his son, 
and the lord provost, at their respec tive win- 
dows. The other two wretched lords are 
in dKsmal towers ; and they have stopped up 
»ne of old Balmerino's windows, because he 
talked to the populate *, and now he has 
only one that looks directly upon all the 
scaffolding. Thev brought in the death- 
warrant at his mnner. His wife fainted. 
He said, < Lieutenant, with your damned 
warrant you have spoiled my ladv's sto- 
mach.' Lord Kilmarnock who has hitherto 
kept uphbspirits,grows extremely terrified," 
We resume our application to this very 
amusing work, the ^vacity and unbounded 
A^edom of which, adds a charm to what 
would, without these graces, be highly in- 
teresting in many literary points of view, 
as well as In that of a descriptive and cha- 
racteristic sketch of the higher classes of 
society and fashionable manners, in the era 
to* which it belongs Walpole, almost as self- 
ish as Fontenelie,jremindsus constantly of 
that author. He is playfui, satirical, humo- 
rous ; his knowledge of life considerable, 
his perceptions acute, and his pursuits cal- 
culated always to entertain, and oflten to 
convey information on subjects of arts, li- 
terature, and science. Hb correspondence 
forms so complete a meUnge of politics, an- 
ecdote, scandal, intelligence, wit, and criti- 
eism, that we eould not, if we woukl, digest 
it into any thing like a syetematic analy- 
sis. Pechaps it wlU be Dilly as agreeable to 
follow the rambling course of the letters. 
The eariy days of Biethodism are thus al- 
luded tOy alter mentionUig that the duke of 
Cwnberiaud had arrived (17«.) 



« Gim^ey , wiio You know hm mwa m^ 
thodist, came to tell him, that as he was mt 
duty, a tree in Hyde-park, near the powder 
. maffaiine, had been set on fire ; the dite 
replied, he Jioped It was not by th€ neiff U^, 
This nodsensical mw Hghi H extremehr m 
fashion, and I ^shall not be surprlMd if we 
see a revival of all the folly and cant of tlM» 
last age. Whitfiald preaches coatinMiW at 
ray lady Huntingdon's at Chelsea : mr lord 
Chesterfield, my lord Bath, my lady Towtt- 
ahend, my lady Thaaet, and otl^rs, have 
been to hear htm. What wUI you lay that 
next winter he is not run after instflttd of 
Garrick r 

Garriok is no favourite with our authoTr 
and he rarely misses an opportunity of cnl- 
tinr at him. He Is not astonished that he 
and Colman write badly together, sinee 
they write so ill separate^. He allows hlra 
to be a good acior, but reviles the ififf^he 
brings upon the stage, and the altaratfons he 
makes in pieces presented to him. The 
followuig specimen from Paris, Oct 1^ 
17^, showi tliat there is no novelty in our 
present practices or severity of criticism. 

« There is a total extinction of all taste : 
oar authors are vulgar, gross, illiberal : the 
theatre swarms with wretched translations 
and ballad operas, and we iiave nothing ne» 
but improving abuse. I have blusbM^ at 
Paris, when the papers came over crammed 
with ribaldry, or with Garrick's insoiierabla 
nonsense afeout Shakespeare. As the man's 
writings will be preserved by his name, 
who will believe that he was a tolerable 
actor P Cibber. wrote as bad odes ; but then 
Cibber wrote the Careless Husband, and 
his own life, which both deserve immor- 
tality. Garrick's Prologues and Epilogues 
are as bad as his Pindarics and Panto- 
mimes." 

The opinions given of several distinguish- 
ed writers of the day, are as biting as tliose 
touching plays and pla^rers : we select a few, 
without advocating their justice. 

« Rigby and Peter Bathurst, t'other night 
carried a servant of the latter's, who had 
attempted to shoot him, before Fielding : 
who, to all his other vocations, has, by the 
grace of Mr. Lyttleton, added that ot Atid- 
dlesex justice. He sent them word he was 
at supper ; that they must come nest morn- 
ing. They did not understand that free- 
dom, and ran up, where they found him 
banquetiog witli a blind man, a w ■ » 
and three Irishmen, on some cold mutton 
and a bone of ham, both in one dish, and 
the dirtiest cloth. He never stirred, nor 
asked them to sit Rigby, who had so 
often seen him come to beg a guinea of sir 
C. WUliams, and Batl^urst, at vriiose father s 
he had lived for victuals, understood that 
dignity as little,and pulled themselves chairst 
on which be civilwed. 

<< Millar, the bookseller, has done very 
generously by him : findlne Tom Jones, for 
which he bad given him six hundred poundi, 
5ell so greatly, hf has i ince given him sn<r 
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oHmt hvB^hwd. New I talk to yon of an* 
tborsylord Cobbam's West has published his 
translation of Pindar ; the poetry is very stiff; 
btttf prefixed to it, tliere is a very entertain- 
ing account of the Olym^c games, and that 
preceded by an affected inscription to Pitt 
and Lyttlaton/* JJItel749.) 
' fhe author of Tom Jones need not, with 
posterity, dread tha aristooratic strictures of 
lord Oflord. But we proceed to other no- 
tices. 

« Dr. Young has pitblished a new book, 
on pnrpofe, he says nimself, to liave an op- 
portunity of tdlinga stoiy that he has known 
these fony years. Mr. Addison sent to the 
jronns lora Warwick, as be was dying, to 
sImw nim ini what peace a Christian could 
cue— unluckily he oied of brandy-^nothing 
taudces a ChvwtiaB die in peace like being 
■MtuUinr (May 1760.) 

*< Mr. Maso» MS published another drama, 
called Caraelacus. There are some bicaa- 
talions poetical enoasfa, and odes so Greek 
as to have very ]xiw meaning. But the 
whole ia laboured, uninteredling, and no 
more resembling the mannen of Britons, 
than of Japaaese. It ia introduced by a 
piping eleA", lor Mason, in imitatk>n of 
Gffay,^ uilTay and roar aU nighty without 
ike least provocation." .(June 1769.} 

Gray is frequently ridiculed for his taci* 
famityf and wantof conversational powers : 
and it Is told of him, that during a party of 
pleasure, for a whole day- he uttered onfy 
one short and trivial sentence, in answer to 
a questioa. His later productMns come 
also in for a whip of supercilioos criticism. 
- Of other celebnUed men we have the fol- 
lowmt;: 

« The first volume of Voltaire's Peter the 
Great is anrived. 1 weep over it. It is as 
languid as the Campaign ; he is grown old. 
He boasts of the materuils communicated to 
him by the Csarina's order; but, alas ! he 
need not be proud of them. They only 
. serve to show how much worse be writes 
history with materials than witliout. Be- 
sides, H is evident how much that authority 
has cramped his genius. I had heard be* 
fore, that when he sent the work to Peters- 
burg for imperial approbation, it was re- 
turned with orders to increase the panegy- 
ric." (Nov. 1760.) 

There are yet several other passages re- 
specting literary works and persons, which 
we cannot refrain from copying. The first 
relates to Burke. 

«* I dined with your Secretary yesterday 
(July 21, 1761.) There were Garrick and 
a younc Mr. Burke> who wrote a book in 
the style of k)rd BoHngbroke, that was 
much admired. He is a sensible man, but 
has not worn off his aathorism yet, and 
thinks there is nothing so charming as wri- 
ters, and to be one. He will know better 
one of these days. 

« Mr. Glover has published his long- 

• An expression of Mr. Montagu's. 
Vol. hi. — No. it. 1.^ 



boarded Medea, as ttn introdactien to the 
House of Commons; it had been more 
proper to usher bun from scliool to the uni- 
versity. There a few ^pod Unes) not much 
conduct, and a quantity of iambics, and 
trochaics, that scarce speak English, and 
-yet have no rhyme to keep one another in 
countenance. If his chariot is stopped at 
Temple^bar, I suppose he will take it for 
the straiti of Thermopylae) and be deliver- 
ed' of his first speech oefore its time." (Oct. 
1761J "^ 

<< Fin^ is come out t I have not yet got 
through it ; not but it is very fine-^yet I 
cannot at once oompaas an epic poem now. 
It tires me to death to read how many wajra 
a warrior is like the moen, or the son) or a 
roek, or a Uon, or the ocean^ Fingal is a 
brave collection of similies, and wul serve 
all the boys at £ton and Westminster for 
these twenty years. I will trust you with a 
secret, but you must not disclose it ; I should 
be ruined with my Scotch friends; in short, 
I cannot believe it genuine." (Dec» 1 761 .) 

<* Lady m1-^ W— y (Blary Woitley) is 
arrived ; I have seen her ; i think her avarice, 
her diet) and her vivaci^ are all increased. 
Her dress, like her language) is a niUma- 
tias of several countries ; the ground-work 
rags, and the embroidery nastiness. She 
needs no cap, no handkerchief, no gown, no 
petticoat, no shoes. An old Mack-laced 
hood represents the first ; the fur of a horse- 
man's coat, which replaces the third> serves 
for the second ; a dimity petticoat is deputy, 
and oftciates for the fourth ; and slippers 
act the part of the last When I was at 
Florence, and she was expected there, we 
were drawing mrtet Virgilumiu for her ; we 
literally drew 

* Insanam Vatem aspides.' 
It would have been a stronger prophecy 
now, even than it was then." (July 1762.) 

« Paris, Oct. 1765^Wakes is here, and 
has been twice to see me in my illness. 
He was very civil) but I cannot say enter- 
tained me much. I saw no wit ; bis con- 
versatiota shows how Utile he has lived in 
good company, and the chief turn of it is 
the prbssest b-^y. He has certainly one 
ment, notwithstanding the bitterness of his 
peu) that is, he has no rancour." 

The ai^aranee of the New Bath Guide 
is spoke of in terms of unqualified praise, as 
containing' more'wit, humour, fun, poetry* 
and originality, thaa ever before appeared 
together. The same letter (June 20, 1766) 
says, and reminds us very forcibly of a ra« 
centpublication, 

« There are two new volnaits too of Swift'* 
Correspondence, that will not amuse yoa 
less fai another way, though abominable» 
for there are letters of twenty persons now 
active ; fifhr of ladv Betty Germain ; one 
that does her greathonour, in which she de- 
fends her friend, my lady SuSelk, with all Ihar 
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Hjflrit iRlh/ewoild, against that t»rute, wbD 
littted every body that he hoped would get 
him a mitre, and did not — Uis own joonia), 
aentto Stella, during the last four years of 
the queen, is a fund of entertainment You 
will see his insolence in full colours, and at 
the same time how dftUy vain he was of be* 
ing noticed bv the ministers he affected to 
treat arrogantly. He eoes to the rehearsal 
of Cato, and says, the irab that acted Cato'f 
dangfater could not tty her pait This was 
only Mrs. Old field. I was saying before 
Oeorge Selwyn, that this journal put me in 
mind of the present time, there was the 
same indecision, irresolution, and waflt of 
eystem ; but I added, < There is nothing new 
uuder the sun'-^* No,' said Selwyn* * nor un- 
der the grandson." [George- U. and III.] 
<M am got into puns, and will tell you an 

• eKoellent one of tne l^ng.of France, though 
it does not spell any better than Selwyn^s. 
You must have heard of count Lauragais, 

.and his horse-race, and his quacking his 
horse till he killed it At his return, the 
king asked him what he had been doing in 

X England ? * Sir©, j'ai appris k pmur'— 

. * des chevaux V replied the king." 

Reserving a curious anecdote of Hogarth, 
and some other interesting extracts, for 
hereafter, we may be excused, if, so near 
the close of such limits as we can conve- 
niently allot to one subject, however various, 
we follow the example of our author, and 
sfiv, having £ot into puns, we will conclude 

, with a few of the witticisms which we find 

. scattered through these pages. 

<< Though I have little to say, it is worth 
while to write,only to tell you two bon mois 

. of Quin, to that turn-coat hypocrite infidel, 

- fai^op W — b— «. That saue^ priest was 
haranguing at Bath on behalf ofprerogative : 
Quln said, pray, my lord, spare me, you are 

.not acquainted with my principles, 1 am a 
republican ; and perhaps I even think that 
the execution ot Chacles the Furst might 
be justified— aye ! said W— b— n, by what 
law .' Quin replied, By all the laws he had 
Uft them. The bishop would have got off 
upon judgments, andbade the player remem- 
ber that all the r^cides came to violent 
ends ; a lie, but no matter. / would not ad' 
vise yottr lordship fSsddQ,mn, to make use of 

. $hat inference f /or if I am not much mietaken. 



that was the cote of the ttoeheapodles. There 
was great wit ad hominem in the latter re- 
ply ; l>ut 1 think the former equal to any 
thing 1 ever heard." 

— « Unless the deluge stops, and the fogs 
disperse, I think we shall all die. A few 
days ago, on the cannon firing for the king 
g<Hng to the house, somebody asked wha( it 
was for I M. de Choiseul replied, < appare- 
menty e*eit fpi'on voU le Soto/."— PA nap|)y 
compliment to our then youthful king,4n 
1761.1 

<« The cry in Ireland has been against 
lord Hillsborough, supposinc him to medi- 
tate an union 01 the two Islvida ', Geoi^ 



fielwyn eeeiog Irnif set r6th« aMllMv 

mv lady H and my Uicd £ ■ ■ . , i 

Who can t^ that my lord HiUsboroBgih is 
not an enemy to an union !" 

A hit of equal force apiaat another lady 
of .gaUantry, is recordedof Charies Towns- 
bend: 

*< My lord said he, has qaite miitakea 
the thmf ; he soars too Jrigh at first : neople 
often ■wscanry by not prQceedin|^ by da- 
mes ; he went, and at once asked for mgr 
lard ^-.'s gaiter ; if he woald baxe been 
content to aak fer my lody ^-t-*s ^uter* I 
don't know bnt he would have obtaiufid H 1" 

The anecdote of Hogarth, which we base 
mentioned, is eontauMd in a letter of tho 
6th May, 1761. 

« The true frantie (Estrus (smrsAhe «i- 
ter) resides at {M-eaent with Mr. H«garth; I 
went t'other morning to see aporlmit hets 
painting of Mr. Fox. HngMih told me he 
had promised, if Mr. Fox wmM sit as he 
Hked, to make as n>od a niatiweas Vaadylm 
or Rubens could. 1 was silent-^ Why J 



aaid he, * you think thb very vain, bnt why 
shouU not one speak truth ?^ This Irulfc was 
uttered in the face of his own Sigasmcspida, 

which is exactly a maudlin leariBg off 

the trinkets that her keeper had given her» 
to fling at his head. She has herfatheife 
picture ui a bnuselet on her arm, and her 
fingers are bloody with the heart, as if «he 
had just bought a shaep'a^pfauHc in St 
James's market. As I was going, Hogaith 
put on a very grave face, and said, * Mr. 
Walpole, I want to speak to you.' I sat 
down, and said, I was ready to receive Ids 
commands. For shortness, I will mark this 
wonderful dialogue by initial lettecs. 

<« H. I am toAd you aoe ^mg to entertain 
the town with something In our way. W, 
Not very soon, Mr. Hogarth. H. I wjsh you 
would let me have it to correct ; we paint- 
ers must know more of those things than 
other people. W. Do you think no body 
understands painting but painters ? H. Oh! 
so far from it, there's Reynolds, vfho cer- 
tamly has genius ; why, but t'other day he 
offered a hundred pounds for a picture, that 
1 would not bans in my cellar; and, indeed, 
to .say truth, I have generally found that 
persons, who have studied painting least, 
were the best judges of it ; but what I par- 
ticularly wished td say to you was about sir 
James Thomhill, fyou know he married sir 
James's daughter :) I would not have you 
say any thing against him ; there was a book 
published some time ago, abusing bun, and 
it gave great offence. He was the first that 
attempted history in England, and, I assure 
you, some Germans have said that he waa a 
very great pamter. IF. My work wiU aono 
lower than the year 1700, and I really nave 
not considered whether sir J. Thomhill 
would come within my plan or not ^ if he 
does, I fear you and I shall not agree upon 
hb merits.. M. I wish you •would let me 
correct it ; besides, 1 am writing something 
of the same kind myself; I should be sorry 
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we AbfM o&A. 9r. I bidiete it is not 
kac»#n wbat my w6rii is, very few peraons 
have seen it. H. Wiiy,- H is a eritical his- 
toiy of mintiiig, it not it ? W, No, it is an 
antiqiinm liistOTy of It, in finriand; I 
boneht Mr. Virtoe's MMB. and I balieve tiie 
work will hot give mncli offence ; besides, 
if it does, I cantiot bM it: when I paUish 
any ttiiagt I aiive i^to me world to iiamk of 
it as they* y la MWi . H. Ob ! if it is an anti- 
qwafiaii won, we shall not clash ; mine b a 
critical work; 1 don^ know wh^er I shaU 
ev^ poUMi it. It is rather an apblogy for 
paiatelrt. I thfnk it b owtnc to the good 
sense of the Bn^4kv that they Imto not 
paftited better, w. My dear fir. Hogarth, 
I moM take my leave ot yon, yon now grow 
t<m wiM— «nd I left him. If I had staid, 
tUare reoMuhed milMng bnt for him to bite 
me. I give yieu m^ honoor this conversa- 
tion is nierah siid, j^erhaps, as long as yon 
bsve known* filnalisnmen and patnten, von 
never m^t any ming so distracted. 1 had 
consecrated a line to his genius (I mean for 
w4t) in'mv prefiloe ; 1 shall not eraie ii ; bat 
I hope nobody will aiA ma if he is not mad.'* 
W^ catmot^' after hating given two Num- 
bars to tUs wofk, devote oor page to the 
private details of the aoeession and mar^ 
vtege of <nir now venerable king. The^^ are 
interesting^ and eicite strong emotions, 
wberi we contrast the joy and festivity of 
tbat hoi^ with the affecting sitootion of the 
preiint. Inn6v61ty, however, they must 
^Id to the aeeodnt^ (^the death and fune- 
ral of George the Sd, and of the visit of the 
king of Denmark td thehr|n«sent majesties, 
Id 17tt. We seleet the latter for extract 

«< I came to town to see the Danish king. 
H^ is as dimimitive as if he t.ame out of a 
kernel in the Fairy Tales, fie is not ill 
made, nor weakly made, though so small ; 
aAd though hb face is pala and delicate, it 
is not at ml nrly, y^ has a strong cast of the 
late king, and mioogh of the late prince of 
-«— • to put one npon one's guard not to be 
prejudiced in hb favour. Stmhehas more 
myBikty than folly in hb air ; and, consider- 
ing he b not twenty, is as well as one ex- 
pects any king in a pnppet-diow to be. - - - 
- - - He only takes the title of Ahesse, an 
absurd messo-termine^ but acts king ex- 
ceeciHngly ; struts in the circle like a cock- 
sparrow, and does the honours of himself 
vnrv civilly.*' 

• Of Qeorge n. whom the author never 
spares, we are told that he « 

« Is dead richer than sir Robert Brown, 
tliough perhaps not so rich as lord Hard wicke. 
He has left 60,0001. between the duke, Emi- 
ly, and Mary ; the duke has given up hb 
SMure. To lady Yarmouth, a ca'binet, with 
the contents ;-the)r call it 11,000/. By a 
Oerman deed> be eives the duke to the va- 
lue of 180,000/. placed on a mortgage, not 
immediately recoverable. He bad once 
^en him twice as much more, then re- 
voked it, and at last exaased the revocation 
on the pretence of the expenses of the war; 



but owns he Was ike bJttt son tiiat ever Hv* . 
ed, and had never offended him ; a pretty 
strong comment on the affah* of Cioster- 
seveA ! He gives him besides, all his jewcfis 
in Enghind ; but bad removed all the best • 
to- Hanover, which he makes crown jewels, 
and hb successor residuary legatee." - - - - 
« Do you know I had tVe curiosinr to go 
to\he burytnjg f other night? I had never 
seen a roval ioneral :".-.- 

After ffescribing the state, procession to 
Westminster Abbcy> &c: 

« The real serious part was the figure of 
the duke of Cumberland, heightened by a 
thousand melancholy circnmsrtanoes. He 
had a daiic brown Adonn, and a cloak of 
black cloth, with a train of five yards. At- 
tending the funeral of a father could not be 
pleasant: his leg extremely bad, yet forced 
to stand upon it nearly two hours ; hb fiaco - 
bloated and distorted whh hb late paralytic 
stroke, which has affiftcted, too, one of his 
eyes, and placed over the mouth of the vault, 
into whien, in aH probability, he must him- 
self so soon descend. Think how unplea- 
si^t a situation ! He bore it all with a firm 
and unaffected countenance. This grave 
scene was fully contrasted by the burlesque 

duke of N-- (Newcastle.) He fell into 

a fit of crying the moment he came Into the 
chapel, and miiig himself back in a stall, tlie 
arcnbbhop hovering over bkn Witb a smel- 
ling-bottle ; but in two mintifes hb Otiosity 
got the better of hb hypocrisy, and he ran ' 
about the ohapel with nis glass, to spy who ^ 
was or was not there, spying with one ' 
hand) and mopping hb eyes with the other. 
Then returned the fear of catching cold ; ^ 
and the duke of Cumberland, who was sink- ' 
ing with heat, felt himself weighed down, ^ 
and taming round, found it was the duke of 

N standing nnoo hb tmtn, to av<M 

the chill of the marole." 

There are several notices of the con^ 
meneing reign of George ill.-two of which, 
as they are short, and from a personal ob- 
server, we will here annex. ' 

« The young king has alt the ap^^earance 
of being amiable. There is great grace to 
temper much dignity-f and extreme good- 
nature, which bneaks out on aU occasions." - 
p. 218. 

<< For the kins himself, he seems all good* 
nature, and wbning to sitisfy'fevery body ; 
all hb speeches are obliging. I saw him 
again yesterday n2 Nov. 1760,) and was 
surprised to find tne levee-roora had lost so 
entu^ly the air of the lion's den. This so- 
vereign don't stand on one spot, with hb 
eyes fixed royally on the ground, and drop- 
pmg bits of German news ; he walks about 
and speaks to every body. I saw him after- 
wards on the throne, where he is graceful 
and genteel, sits with dignity, and reads hb 
answers to addresses weu." p. 222* 

Before descending from tliese royal me- 
moranda, we shall quote one passage more 
respectmg a oueen of former days : 
<< I mutt tell yon an anecdote that I fot^id 
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Vother day Sataold Freseh author, wUeh tive of tha £ila of loH F^irnHhrwr later* 

is a greatdrawback on beaux aentimealfl and aitiiigly givea io sevaral letters. The fltsi 

romantic ideas. Pasqnier, in his Rukathu is of the S28th of Janoaiy, 1760 : 

dt la Frtmuy is giving an aeoount <^ the « Ton have heard, Isuraose, a horrid stoij 

queen of Scots' execution ; he says, the of anothar kind, of lord Ferrers' mufdering 

night before, knowing her body must be his steward in the most barbarous and deli- 

st^ped for her shroud, she would have her berate mannor. He sent away all his sev- 

feet washed, because she used ointment to vants but one, and, like that heroic mur- 

one of them, which was sore. I believe I deress, queen Christfaia, carried the poor 

have told you, that in a very old trial of her, man through a gaUmy and several rooms, 

which I bought from lord Oxford's coUec- looking them after him, and then bid the 

tion, it is said that she was a lan;e lame wo- man kneel down, for he was determined to 

man. Take sentiments out ot their pan- kill him. The poor creature iung himself 

touffles, and reduce them to the infirmities at his feet, but m vahi,— was shot, and lived 

of mortality, what a falling off there is !" twelve hours. Mad as this actkm wn froai 

On looking over our extracts, we are ad- the consequences, there was no frensy in 

Bonished that so many grave ones would his behaviour ; he got drunk, and at inle^ 

afford an ill specimen of the work before us, vids talked of it cooUy ; but <ttd not attempt 

and reservinf a few selections for « con- to escape till the coUaersbeeet his house, and 

eluding Numoer, we shall close the present were tletermiDed to teke him alive or dead. 

With some lighter examples. He is now in the jail at Leicester, and wiB 

« I have 1^ me a love-letter written dur- soon be removed to the Tower, then to 

iqg my father's administration, by a jour- Westminster Hall, and I suppose to Towers 

neyman tailor to my brother's second chara* HiU'— ** 

bermaid ; hb offers were honourable ; he On the 19th Aprii, the trial, which lasted 

proposed matrimony, and to better his three days, is thus described : 

terms, informed her of hb pretensions to a « At mrst I thought lord Ferrers shocked, 

place : they were founded on what he call- • but in general he behaved ratleoally and 

•4» 'Of'M wniktM t0 the government. As the coolly ; though it was a atraa^ contradlc> 

nymph could not read, she carried the epis- tion to see a man trying, bsr his own sense, 
tie to the house-keepm' to be deciphered, by • to prove himself out of bis senses. It was 

Vdiich means it came into my hands. I in- more shockmg to see hb two brothess 

quired what where the merits of Mr. Vice brought to prove the lunacy in their own 

Crispin ; was informed that he had made a blood, in order to save their brother's Itfe^ 

suit of clothes for a figure of lord Marr|that Both are almost as ill-looking men as the 

vnm burned s^ter the rebellion \" eari ; one of them b a clergyman, sospead- 

--? T ed by the bishop of Londonfor being a me- 

« Did I tell yon that I had found a text in thocBst ; the otber a wild vagabond, whoaa 

Deuteronomy to authorise my future battle- they caU in the countiy, ragged aiid rfan- 

menU ? (at Strawberrv Hill.) < When thou gerws. After lord Ferrers was condemned, 

bttUded a ntw homey then AaU thou make a hemade an excuse for pleadinc madness, to 

battlement for thy roof, that thou bring not which he said he was forced by hb family. 

blood upon thy houtej if any man fall from He b re»Nted tiH Monday fortnight, and 

thence:' 1749. will thenbehanged,! believe in the Towers 

---T - and to the mortification of the peerage, b 

** Loo is mounted to its zenith ; the par- to be anatomised, confonnab^ to the late 

ties last till one and two in the morning, act for murder. Many peers were absent ; 

We plaved at ladv H— — d's last week, the lord Foley and lord Jers^ attended only 

last night of her lying-in, till deep into Sun- on the first day ; and lord Huntingdon, and 

day mominc. --•-?- It b now adjourn- my nephew Otford, (in compliment to hb 

ed to Mrs. F*— y's, whose child the town rootber>) as rriated to the prisoner, with- 

iwlls Pam-ela. The invasion drew without voting. But never was a 

is not half so much in fashion as loo, and criminal more literaSy tried by hb peertf 

the kiae demanding the assbtanceof the for the three persons who interested thera- 

militia does not add much dignity to it. The selves most in the examination, were at least 

great Pam of pariiament, who made the as mad as he ; lord Ravensworth, ford 

niotion, entered into a wonderful definition Talbot, and lord Fortescuo. 

of the several sorU of fear; /rom /ear, (M "May 6th. Tho extraordinaiy hbtory of 

comet, from puaillanimity, up to fear from lord Ferrers b closed : he wasexecuted yes- 

magnanimity. It put roe in mind of that terday. Madness, that in other countries b 

wbe Pjrthian, bjv lady L , who, when a disorder, b here a systematic character r 

her sbter, lady D . ■ , was dying, pro- it does not hinder people from forming a 

nounced, that if it were a fner from a ft- plan of conduct, and from even dying agree- 

r«r, she would live ; but if it were a ftwr ably to it. You remember how Ae hat 

from death, she would die." Iteteliffe died widi the utmost propriety ; so 

Having already devoted three Numbers did this horrid lunatic coolly and sensibly, 
to thb entertaining quarto, we are cqmpell- Hb own and hb wife's relations had assert- 
ed, for variety's sake alone, to bid our adieu ed that he would tremble at last. No such 
^o it in the present publication. The narra- things he shamed heroes. He bore the so- 
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leowihFof apompoas and tedious prooes* 
tUm ot above two hoan^iroiii the Tower to 
Tybuni, with as much tranqHUIitjr as If he 
was only going to his own bunal, not to his 
own execation. He even talked on in^- 
ferent subjects in the passage ; and if the 
sheriffs and the chaplams had not thought 
that they had parts io act too, and Imd not 
consequently engaged him in most particu- 
lar conversraoB, he did not seem to think 
itf necessary to talk on the occasion : he 
went in hb weddlng-clothes> marking the 
only remaining hnpresslon on his mind. 
The ceremony be was in a huny to have 
over: he was stopped at the gallows by the 
vast crowdy but got out of his coach as soon 
as he could, and was but seven minutes on 
the scaffold, which was hung with Uack, 
and prepared by the undertaker of hb fami- 
ly at their eipense. lliere was a new con- 
trivance for sinking the staee under him, 
which did not play well ; and he suffered a 
little by the delay, but was dead in four min- 
utes. The mob was decent, and admired 

him, and almost pitied him. With all 

hb madness he was not mad enough to be 
struck with Iris aunt Huntingdon's sermons. 
The methodists have nothing to brag of hb 
conversion, though Whitfield prayed for 
him , and preached about him." 

There are pofaits, both in the circum- 
stances of thb extraordinary case, and the 
reflections to which it leads, which seem pe- 
culiarly applicable to recent murders and 
smcidi^. Is it really true that in Britain, 
madness b a83rstem rather than a disease ? 
We have not room for a curious account of 
a visit to the Cock-kuie ghost, in which Mr. 
Walpole accompanied the duke of York and 
several noble ladies as well as lords. Our 
author had sense enough to laugh at this 
imposture. 

But the portions of thb work which strike 
us as particularly worthy of attention, are 
those which contain the remarks of this 
acute and woridly-versed observer on the 
first indications of that state of society in 
France, and of that new philosophy, which 
have been consummated under our eyes in 
blood and horror. 

Mr. Walpole visited France in 17d5, and 
in several letters he thus speaks of what he 
saw and noticed at that period : 

« Instead of laughing (at Hariequin) I sit 
silently reflecting how every thing loses 
charms when one's own youth does not lend 
it gliding ! Wtien we are divested of that 
eagerness andHlusion, with which our youth 
presents objects to us, we are but the caput 
mariuum of pleasure. 

" Grave as these ideas are, they do not 
unfit me for French company. The present 
tone is serious enough in conscience. Un- 
luckily the subjects of theh* conversation are 
duller to me than my own thoughts, which 
may be tinged with melancholy reflections, 
but I doubt from my constitution will never 
be insipid. The French affect philoso- 
phy, literature, and free-thinking : the first 



never did, and n^v^ will possess me : of the 
two others I have long been tired. Free- 
thinking b for one's seff, surely not for so- 
ciety ; besides, one has settled one's way of 
thinking, or knows it cannot be settled, and 
for others, I do not see why^ there is not as 
much bigotry in attemptuig conversions 
from any religion as to it — ^I dined to-day 
with a dosen s<|avants, and though all the 
servants were waiting, the conversation was 
much more unrestrained, even on the Old 
Testament, than I ^ould suffer, at my own 
iMe in England, if a single footman were 
present." 

And ririit too, for these servants in France 
afterwaros rewarded their masters, for the 
coiTuption of theb principles, by cutting 
their throats, and dragging them to the sca^ 
fold. But we continue our extracts. 

*< Jesuits, methodists, philosophers, po- 
liticians, the hypocrite Rosseau, the scoffer 
Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, the Humes, 
the Ljrttletons, the Grenvilles, the atheist 
tyrant of Prussia, and the mountebank of 
history, Mr. Pitt, all are to me but impostors 
in their various ways. Fame or interest are 
their objects ; and after all their parade, 
I think a ploughman who sows, reads his 
almanac, and believes the stars but so many 
farthing candles, created to prevent his fall- 
ing into a ditch as he goes home at night, a 
wber' and more rational being, and 1 am 
sure an honester, than any of them. Oh ! I 
am skk of visions and systems, that shove 
one another aside, and come over again, like 
the figures in a moving picture." 

' The following amusmg anecdote is rela- 
ted in the next letter. It b in French, but 
will bear an English translation : 

<< The Canton of Berne ordered all the 
impressions of Helvetius's < Spirit' (Es- 
prit^ and Voltaire's <Viroih' (Pucelle) 
to be seiied. The officer of justice, em- 
ployed by them, came into the council and 
said, < Great lords, after every possible re- 
search, we can find, in the whole city, only 
a very few of SpiriU and not one Ftrgin /" 

Having fallen again into the lighter rend- 
ing, we proceed to copy some lines by Mr. 
WsJpoIe, on lady Mary Coke having St. 
Anthony's fire in her cheek : 

" No rouge you wear, nor can a dart 
From Love's bright (][uiver wound your heart. 
And thought you Cupid and his Mother 
Would unreveng'd their anger smother ? 
No, no, fix>m heaven they sent the fire 
That leasts St. Anthony its sire ; 
They pour'd it on one peccant part^ 
Infiain'd your cheek, if not yoqr lieart. 
la vain— 4br see the crimson riseg 
And dart fresh lustre thro' your eyes ; 
%Vhile ruddier drops and balfied pain 
Enhance the white tiiey meant to stain. 
Ah ! nymph, on that unfading face, 
With liruitless pencil. Time wall trace 
His Imes malignant, .<rince disease 
But gives you mightier powe^ to please." 

« I will conclude my letter with a most 
charmingtrait of Madame dc Mailly, ^yhicli 
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oatanot be nifplaced in such a chapter of 
royal concabines. Going to St Sulpiee) 
after she had lost the kiDrti heart, a person 
present desired the crowd to make way for 
her. Some bmtal young officer said < Com- 
ment! pourcette Catitt la!' , She tamed to 
tfaem, and, with the most chamtng mo- 
desty, said, 'Messieurs, piiisque votos me 
connoisses, pries Diea poui^ moi." 

With this affecting story we talce oar 
Mave of one of the most amasing volumes 
we ever perused; and have only to add, 
that a key to aU the blanks has been pubo 
lished since tlie appearance of the Work. 



RIKARKS 05 MEXICO AND TBI MXXICAll 
LANOVAOX. 

By M, Swn/uchmid,* 

BuflTontin his Natural Historv, mentioning 
the Mexican names of quadrupeds, says, 
" The Mexican language is extremely barba- 
rous." Even mat men are liable to error, 
and the leamea Natorallst has, cm this occa- 
sion, been guilty of one of no mean impor- 
tance; for the Mexican languafe, as. pro- 
nounced by the natives, b sonorous and 
agreeable, and is distinguished to its advan- 
im among all the Indian languages with 
which 1 have become acquainted. 

A person whose organs of speech have 
been rendered pliant by the difficult pro* 
•nunciation of his own mother-toncue, will 

Konounee the most difficult words of the 
exican language in a pleasing and correct 
manner; but by no means attain the ex- 
tremely fluent, rapid, and agreeable pronun- 
ciation of the native and real Mexicans.. 
Tlius, for instance, I myself. In the first years 
after my arrival in that country, pronounced 
the most difficult Mexican wcms, after once 
hearing them, so perfectly, that my Spanish 
friends living in Mexico were much surprised 
at it, and were not able to do the same. But 
after I had lived some years in New Spain, 
and spoken little or no German, my organs 
of speech were so spoDed by the easy and 
soft pronunciation of the Spanuh, that I 
found it difficult and almost impossible to 
pronounce, with ease and propriety, a Mexi- 
can word that was at all difficult ; as, for in- 
s^ce, Xicalquakuitlf (the name of a tree 
peculiar to the country.) 

The same circumstance was the cause 
that, on my return to my own country, no- 
body took me for a German, and manv af- 
Armed that I was a foreigner, who had but 
just be€un to learn German ; though I had 
never mrgotten the German, and still fan- 
cied that I pronounced it correctly. How- 
evert I suffered very much by it, and when 

* For an interesting account of the Mexican 
Glaciers, by this gentleman, see Nos. 31 and 3t 
of the Literary uazette. The present paper 
aflbrds a view of Mexican manners, so opposite 
to what we are 'accustomed to entertain, thai 
itom a resident in that country of twelve years 
standing, it seems at this nomeftt to merit peca- 
Uar attcBtioB. 



I had been-speaUog German forfti^bMMer- 
able time, felt iinpleaMnt sensatiow, par- 
tioulariy in the jawbones, which are. mora 
frequently exercised in spetkiag «nr ka- 
gnoge than in speaking Spanish^ < - 

From tiiese remarks I think it dearly ap- ! 
pears why the Mexican language ahouM 
seem barlMrous to a Frenchman, who por^ 
haps did not even reeoUeot that, in tl» • 
Mexican as in the Spanish, X most be pro- 
nounced like G, Z like S, Ice. I, at least, 
should be verr much surprised if a Frenoh- 
man praised this language, which dona not i 
please the Spaniards, on account of thair ; 
organs being spoiled, as I have said} ht tMt * 
own. For my part, I was always vary hapfy * 
when I had an opportunity to put in rnoOm * 
the voluble tonsues of the native JMetieNiaj t 
and in my waus or journeys J seldom lets 
pretty Mexican woman paas me without in- 
quiring my road, with which I was, how- 
ever, usually well acquainted. On these oo- 
casions, 1 not only admired the mild, oblig- 
ing, and yet lively characters of these gOKM 
people, mit took also particular deU^t in 
their pleasing and melodious pronunciatioB . 
of the many satl, olin, litile, aincatlr Itfutf, 
motzin, soraatii, calipatl, paluri, lotli, huatlt 
oitli, titlan, pantili, aintli, wliich oeour in , 
their languace. 

- As I men&n the good Mflxieans, ill-in- 
formed persons will perhaps pity the fate of. 
this people ; and it may, therefore, not be 
useless to combat this error befprehand. 
Nothing so incessantly occuf^d my adten* 
tion as the condition of the natives of thai 
country. I often visited them in their' 
houses, their huts, and in some caves^ in i 
which they live voluntarily and contented-' 
ly. On the great canal of Mexico, in the 
markets, where numbers of them come for 
the purposes of buyine and selling, I ire» 
quently mSncled with them to observe them, 
and always found a very urbane, cheerful, • 
and contented people, whom nobody^ whe- 
ther European or Creole, may abuse. They 
are, happily, protected by the laws. Who- 
ever ill treats a Mexican, is immediaiely 
thrown into a prison as a criminal, and 
severely punished. Such occurrences, iiow- . 
ever, are certainly verv rare ; for the Span- 
uh nation irthe most humane that I know,, 
and its general characteristic is the.giifntest. 
abhorrence of oj^pression of a fellow-erea* 
ture, whether hto complexion be white or. 
black, yellow or brown.* 

* Besides my own twelve years experience/ T 
might confirm this assertion by the testimony of 
many impartial travellers, who have not cone as 
enemies to Spain and its colonies. • I win qooie- 
only Langsdorf 's ObeenratioBS tm a Voyage 
round the Wocid, in the years 1808 to 1007^. 
Part n. :— " The rural, uaafiected simplicity of 
these good people (at San Francisco) charmed 
us so much, that we immediately felt an iuiaresi 
in the acquaintance with the mdividuab, and 
took a lively share in the happiness of this ami- 
able family." What is here said of one famil^'i 
I can certify of the whole Spanish nat!(9i i^ 
ixgropt and America. 
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. JUyictling what his psned in forawr 

.tUoM, I can give no teatimooy, Uuragh 

, wifiy thing 8ho;vM that manv eircumstances 

have bean exaggei;aled, and represented in 

. Incredibly odioua colours. I speak only q{ 

' M later period of twelve years^ and I liave 

gtaat satisfaction in saying, that in my long 

and repeated visits to the Mexican mines 

. and smelting-housesf I never found a slave 

. in them ; and that 4Bany. owners of minas 

, do no^ .even jpunish the almost daily .ean 

beaslement oi rich gold an<l silver Qre> bat 

. content themselves with taking back what 

. is stoleo» and letting the culprits go, thoagb, 

. vyhen they are caught in the fact, it is al- 

. lowed U> confine ihem, but by no means to 

inflict on tfiem corporal punishment. 

I even knew an instance in which a Span- 
ish officer of justice, in the actual exercise 
. of hiafunctioas^ was pelted With stones by 
iojae riotiC^s of the lower class of dilTerent 
casts: having obtained assistance, be caused 
. aor|M>nJspuaishment to be Inflicted on some 
of the ringleaders who wci*e taken in the 
fact : for this he was not only deprived of 
his office, ^but sentenced to pay a considera- 
ble Uncy because ha was not authorised to 
act aa he had done without the previous ap- 
probation of the royal government of the 
country (Bcal Audiencia ;) and this respec- 
table tribunal never authorises corporal pu* 
jushment till the affair is inquired into, 
proved^ and found to be a caae calling for 
vith mmedy. 

I shall be happy if these few remarks 
should contribute to make people judge of 
nations, iheir character and relations, more 
favoiiniblv than has sometimes been the 
. case ; warn intend, at a future time, to com- 
muiiicate farther observations on that coun- 
. try, which deserves, on many accounts, (o 
be caUed the New World. 

SOVSSSCHMID. 



TIFLIS. 

Froii the journal of a German traveller 
who has recentfy visited Tiflis, we extract 
the foUowiM observations on that city, and 
the pavt of wnsia in which it is^ituated : 

''Our caravan spent ei^t days in pro- 
ceeding from Aioidak to Tiflis, a distance of 
about 260 wersts ; but if due attention were 
paid to the stateof the roads, the journey 
Biigbt4)aitainly be accomplished in one ha^ 
the time. Tiflis is accounted one of the finest 
cities in Asia, yet the streets are so extreme- 
tv narrow, thai it would be impossible to 
ffrive a carriage through the best of them 
The houses, which have no regular roofs, are 
, hmUt of the day used for making bricks, 
aaixed with gravel : the windows are small, 
and distributed without any attention to re- 
fialarity. As the external waUs of the houses 
are never plastered, the town presents a 
ploomy ana even dirty appearance. The 
aQUses are generally two stories high, and 
earth huts are exceedingly numerous. There 
K are maqy churches In Tiflis; but they aj-c 



neither large nor splendid. The market, or 
hoMMTi according to Asiatic custom, is held 
in one of the principal streets, which is co- 
vered over from one end to the other with a 
wooden roof, intended apparently to protect 
the shops from the scorcnmg rays of tne sun. 
At the boMaar^ merchandise of every de- 
scription b sold; fruit, vegetables, silks, 
shawls, and wine, are frequently di^ilayed 
on the same stall. In one comer a smith 
has established his workshcj^, from which 
the sparks issue hi every curection in the 
very faces of the passengers. Tailors, lock- 
smiths, and goldsmiths, pursue tfaeur avoca- 
tions in the <^n air, except when rainy or 
windy weather obliges them to take shelter 
beneath the roof with which the street is 
covere<jl. It would be unjust to assert that 
the iuhabitants of Tiflis are not inclined to 
receive the benefits of education, if proper 
means were adopted for that purpose. It is 
said that the present chief intends to esta- 
blish public schools, and that the materials 
for building them are already provided. The 
breeding of cattle is likewise to be intro- 
duced here, and hi furtherance of this de- 
sign, the chief has purchased upwards of 
7000 sheep from some Persian khans sub- 
ject to the Russhm eovemment I under- 
stand that measures nave already been taken 
for drawing up a circumstantiai statistical 
deseription of the whole country. This 
work cannot fail to prove interesting. The 
results of the wisely-directed labours of an 
active government are every where observ- 
able." 



(hi the Identity of Water-Spoutt and Whirl- 
toindt. 

Even amon^ the scientific and observing^ 
a great diversi^ of opinion exists on the 
subject of the Water Spout, while among 
the majority of men, scarcely any thing ac- 
curate is known, either of the forms or the 
causes of this phenomenon. We have, 
therefore, extracted, for the benefit of our 
readers, the following paper on the subject, 
from that valuable work, the Philosophical 
Magazine, conducted by Alexander Tdlock 
Sir, 

If you think the following remarks rela- 
tive to whirlwinds, or water spouts, worthy 
of a place in ^our Journal, you wUl oblige 
me by their insertion ; as the opinions of 
traveHers, and also of phjlosophers, differ 
greatiy concerning this natural phenome- 
non, and any information afforded, by at- 
tentive observation, may therdbre be in-* 
teresting, if not useful. 

An old staler, in the last nmnber of tha 
Naval Chronicle, seems to be of the opmion 
of Theophilus Lindsay, and some other 
philosophers ; viz. that in the phenomenon 
called toe water-spout, the water descends in 
columns from the clouds upon the earth or 
sea, and does not asund from the sea up- 
ward to the clouds, which I believe to be 
the common opinion. 
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To corroborate his opiiuoii» tiiis writer 
gires an extract from a Scotch newspaper, 
stating, that a water-spout had descended 
and done considerable damage in a pari of 
that country. 

In stormy weather, when the barometer 
is low, and the atmosphere light, if clouds, 
which contain much moisture, happen to 
impinge aminst any of the hills of an alpine 
count^, 5iey are certainly liable in such 
ease to discharge their contents in heavy 
foin*, which, descending rapidly from the 
summits of the hills, rush with irresistible 
force down the valleys, carrying eveiy thing 
before them ; and tnese local discharges of 
heavy rain are commonly called wUer- 
sjpou/9 by the neigfabottfing inhabitants. The 
Hawkesbnry river, in New Soutl^ Wales, 
is sometimes subject to a rise of from twen- 
ty to thirty feet above the natural level, by 
the sudden rupture of clouds on the sum- 
mits of the Blue Mountains. About thirteen 
years ago a phenomenon of this kind han- 
Bened at St. Helena, when a cloud suddenly 
broke upon the hfll that forms the head of 
Rupert's valley; and although the bed of 
this valley is generally dry, die immense 
body of water that rushed through K at this 
time, bore down the strone line of stone 
ramparts, and carried some heavy pieces of 
artillery into the sea. 

I think (althonsh the last number of the 
Naval Chronicle is not now before roe) his 
correspondent considers the water-spout 
seen at sea to be a similar, if not the same 
phenomenon as thb last mentioned, except 
that the white column in the centre of the 
spout he considers to be a congregated mass, 
or body of water descending from the clouds 
to the sea. Now, as many water-spouts are 
of great diameter, I am decidedly of opi- 
nion, that if the central white column were 
a body of falling water upon the surface of 
the sea, its noise would be heard many 
miles, if not many leagues, like the fulls of 

' Morency and Niagara, and would sink, or de- 
stroy any unfortunate ship which happened 
to come in contact with its vortei ; but, my 
experience compels me to think otherwise, 
as I fiever heard the noise of any water- 
stKrat until very close to it, and then, the 

' noise resemUed that of steam issuing 
through a small aperture of a boiler, occa- 
sioned by the whirlwind's rapid motion 
in disengaging water in the gaseous form 
from the surface of the sea : besides, if the 
central white column were amass of falling 
water, its diameter ought to increase by the 
resistance of the atmosphere in descending, 
and consequently be greater near the sea 

' than higher up towards the cloud ; but this 
probably never happens, as the diameter of 
a water-spout, as well as the interior column, 
is greatest near the impending cloud, and 
converges towards the sea. That whirlwinds, 
or water-spouts, may often dilfer much in 
formation and appearance, I believe there 
can be little doubt *, but 1 have certainly, 
more than once, both by ocular and tangibla 



observation, been convinoed, thatawbiri- 
wind and water^spont are sometimes one 
and the same phenomenon. At one thne, 
when dense clouds, charged with electric 
matter, approached the ships in Canton river, 
a regular water-spout was formed by a tube 
descending from the cloud in the usual man- 
ner, and the whiriwind turned one of the ' 
ships round at her moorinn. As this whirl- 
wind passed over the island, doee to the 
village of Whampoa, it unroofed several 
Uiatched houses, and tore the leaves from 
the trees, which were carried up a consider^ 
able way into the atznosphere by the whiri- 
wind, and at this time it bad a dense appear- 
ance; but as soon as it drifted over the 
land and came in contact wHh the water of 
the river, the white tube became very con- 
spicuous in the centre of the whiriwind, and 
tne water seemed to be torn from the sor- 
liace of the river and carried upwards, in 
small particles, by the whiriwind. Had aay 
light terrene bodies been floating in the rir- 
ver at tliistime, in the path of the whirlwind, 
they certainly would have been drawn up- 
ward like those which came into its vortex 
when it passed over the land. This was 
certainly an example of the unity of a whiri- 
wind and water-spout. At another time a 
regular-formed water-spout was driven 
alone by the wind till its exterior surface 
nearly touched the quarter of our ship, when 
1 plainly saw the water disengaged irom the 
surface of the sea with a hispiBg noise, and 
carried upward in the easeous form by the 
ascending whfarlwind, wnile the vaeuomi or 
cavity, in its centre, was very distinct, with 
heavy drops of rain falling aown both from 
the interior and exterior sides of the ascend- 
ing spiral, where it was evident the power 
of the whiriwind was not capable of carry- 
ing all the gaseous particles up into the 
cloud. ¥fkien we were dose to this water- 
spout the white tube in the centre was not 
visible, but only a vacant column, as men- 
tioned above ; which column, had we been 
a quarter or half a mile off, would probably,, 
by an optical illusion, have appeared, as 
usual, like a white column of water. 

-In the straits of Malacca 1 have some^ 
times seen upwards of a dosen water-spouts 
at the same time, and have been near to se- 
veral. Once I passed through the vortex of 
a whirlpool produced by a water^spoot be- 
ginning to iorm ; it was directly under a 
dense cloud, from which an inverted conical 
tube was descending when we passed through 
thewhiripool in the ship: tliis was about 
twenty or twenty-five yards in diameter, 
and the water was carried round by the 
force of the whiriwind over it, with a velo- 
city of about from three to four miles an 
hour, breaking in little waves with a hissing 
noise, by a portion of those waves beiB| 
torn away in the form of white vapour. I 
felt a pleasing sensation at the time, expect- 
ing, when passing throng the vortex of an 
incipient water-spout, to be a close observer 
of it completely formed ; but whether the 
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eoBimoMcaiiBg fore* Wt» d Mtioy t A by the 
aluppaMingtlaroiigfete vorin, orimm * 
McWncyof ilntngtiii»tbe wlMwiiid» or 
fron ■omeotiMraatite, a AiipcnioB of th^ 
ptMnomeiMm mob foHewd. 

It woaM be naedleM to addoee nure ex- 
amples to eibibk tbe aflkiily of tbo eemiBOB 
mter-spoot, as obsarved ai aea, aad Iba 
whiriwtod ; but I fb&y agree witb tbc a^- 
aartioB, tfaattbeiearaTarioHi Un^of wbk4- 
windft, and, pafbaps^ abo of water^sponta ; 
both tbe farmer aad tbe latter^ as baa been 
obserred, happen somattees ia tbiaeoon- 
tvy. On tbe 27tb iaae test, a rcaiaitable 
case of the aJftaitv of tbe watcv-spoot, and 
wbiriwhid was oliservad by many penoas 
ia the vicniity of Lob^d, amoag whom was 
tbe editor of the Moatbly MagaxiBe, and a 
d aseiiut ioB of this pbenomaaoB is vecordad 
in tbe PbilosopbiciS^ftaMiBe, No. 980, vol. 
60. Wbea it bappaBed, Terv daric eloods 
bad coUected arer tba ad)ofauBg eeiiatry» 
and some stormy raiB» aeeooqiaiiied by se* 
yeral strokes of figbtBiag, f ottowad tbb bnr- 
ricaae of whid. 

Tbe correspondent of tbe Naval Cbrem- 
de says, wbirtifiadB occar vary fi a u iiaB tl y 
wfaaa tbe cloods aie high, tba san sniafBa, 
and tbe wind Habt; bat, aMboogb wbiri- 
winds do eertaiaiy bappea at these times, 
yet they seem move dangerous aad tatriiq 
fai Uiebr appearaace wbea aeeaaipaBiad by 
dense and steraiy doadsi I anea obeerrad 
a wbiriarind npon tba oaaat of Coromandal 
daring a warm day, whan tbere was little 
wbid and no elmuds, whieb carried ap a 
column of sand a great way hrto tba a t m os» 
pbere; and if it bad passed from tbe tend to 
tbe tarfaeeofthe aea, it no doubt woald 
baira carried tbe water apwasd m tba gaiaoas 
form, and probably a cload woald bava 
appeared over it 

Whiriwiads of a mfaiorkiad amy be 
peveeived almost daily ;. but tbasa avaoaly 
eddies of wind prod nca dfrom obstmctions of 
bUb, eUflfs,bmldinga,lEii taitareaalarooiMae, 
and similar to wbirlpoais or eddies in a sifver 
or strait, oceasianed by tJie praauaant parts 
af tbe land. 

Another khid of winrtwlnd tike those last 
mentioned, is sometimes eiperieiiccd to 
blow from valleys or over high cliiTs, down 
upon t)ie sea. Although this, as be remarks, 
may not happen in Gilnalt&r Bay, or in Table 
Bay, at tbe Cape of Good Ho|»e, yet in sailing 
close to high cUfs among tbe Eastern Isl- 
ands, 1 have several times seaa whirling gasts 
«f wind descend and rebaandfrom the sur- 
face of tbe sea, cartyhig tbe wate% in tiimr 
vovles several iatboma upward in tba fonn 
of sprav. 

' Prevloas to eoncbiding these remarks, it 
may not be Irrelevant to advert to the of>i- 
nions of some of those who have written in 
early times on meteorolocy. Pliny, in his 
Natural History, deseribuig a sndoen bla^t 
^ wmd or typbon, says, << there riseth also 



apoB tbe aea a dai% miM rssembibic a mon* 
sINms beast, aad tbb isevar a teiviMa dood 
tBsaOats. ABotbevOmwisecaMadcodMim 
orpsNar, wbea tba vaBour and water en- 
nndired, ia to tbiek andstil|canj9Baled, that 
It standatb compact of itself. Of tba same - 
sort,ab9t ie that dead wMsA drmiMtAioalcr 
lat^i as It waraintoa kwg pipe." 

AristoUe, in bis third book oa meteor^ 
dascribas soma of |ba causes of wbirlwinda 
or t>iibon, and mantions that there ana 
both dsscaniBna and ascending wbirlwinda. 
Olympiadorus, ab commentator, in refer- 
ence to Aristotle's definition of these woida» 
says,«<aadthttatbroMgbaefitimiad vibiations» 
a spiral end involutioa of the wiad it formed* 
proceeding from tba eartb as to a cloud* 
and elevating miy bodv with wbieb it may 
bappeifeto meet-H>n the sea, indeed, ships* 
bat oa the earth animals or stones, or any 
thing else which the half blow a^ suffers 
to tead downward. Thie bivolution Homer 
calls tkudUh but Aristotle <;ypAen, in coasa- 
qaeaca of vehemently striking against, as K 
were, and breaking solid booies. Seniors, 
however, call it syphon, beeause, like a sy- 
phon, it drmss vptcusrd the water of tbe sea." 
. lf,bowever, it is produced from a oloud, 
it originates as follows : tbe cloud being op 
att sides coadeaaad and inwardly compress- 
ed, foliginous eibalatien becemiag inward- 
ly multiplied and evolved m a nmltiform 
manner, the cload, from the violence, is sud- 
denly barst, and tbe iawardly evolved fuli'^ 
giaous exhalation prooaeds^ut of it* ure- 
sarving tbe same form whlcu it had witnia, 
via. tbe spival form. Afterwards the spiral 
thus tends to tite eartb like l^airs that are 
curled, not /rom the imbecility of tbe se- 
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The fidUwing Jfamdin of Ihe attempt made 
byikeCmifedeniUhatitMemiglUttrike 9d 
ofSeptemiert m\,to Aitamnate^tke Kintt 
of Fdland, it given 6y J^alhamel Wraxm. 
Id tbe midflt of the«e tarbalant and disas- 
trous soeaes, the eonfederates (who erer 
considered the ]dng as onlawfally elected, 
and who iBfipoted to his fatal elevation, and 
direction or approbation, all the various ills 
under which the kingdom groaned from the 
Rasslan oppression) planned and eiecuted 
one of the most daring enteiprises of which 
modem liistoiy makes mention, — I mean 
tira attempt to assasstnate ^e king. It is some- 
what remarkable, that in an age so hnraan- 
ised,so free from the enoninous and flagitious 
crimes common in baibatoas centuries, 
so enlightened as is the present, thb is the 
third attempt on a crowned head in my re- 
membrance : Leais XV. Joseph I. of Portu- 
gal, and Stanishius Augustus, all narrowly 
escaped assassination/ As the attempt on 
bis T'olisb nujesty was perhaps the most 
atrocious, and his escape certainly the most 
extraordinary and incredible of the three, 
I shall be as minute as possible in the ena- 
mtration of all the principal circumstances 
which led to, and which attended this re- 
markable event. 

A Polish nobleman, named PalasU, a ge- 
nparal in the army of tbe confederates, was 
tJM person wiib planned the atrocious en- 
terprise ; and the conspfanatora who carried 
it into execution were about forty in num- 
ber, and were lipaded by three claefs, named 
Lukawski, StnweAski,andKosinski. These 
tlupee chiefs had been engaged and hired to 
thai purpose by Pulaski, who in the town of 
Oietsehokow, in Great Poland, obliged them 
to swear in the most, solemn manner, by 
placing their hands between his, either to 
deliver the king alive into his hands, or, in 
case that was impossible, to put him to 
death. The three chiefs chose tnirty-seven 
peiMns to accompany them. On the 2d of 
November, about a month efler they had 
mitted Cketschokow, they obtained admis- 
sion into Warsaw, unsuspected or undisco- 
vered, by the following stratagem :— They 
disguised themselves as peasants who came 
to sell hay, and artfully concealed thehr sad- 
dles, arms, and clothes, under the loads of 
hay which they brought in wagons, the 
DMre effectually to escape detection. 

On Sunday night, the 8d of September, 
1771, a few of these conspirators remained 
in the skirts of the town ; and the othem 
repaired to the place of renflezvous, the 
street of the Capuchins, where his majesty 
^vas expected to pass bv about his usual hour 
of returning to tne palace. The king had 
been to visit his uncle, prince Csartoriski, 
grand chancellor of Lithoania, and was on 
his return from thenoe to the palace, be- 
tiveen nine and ten o'elock. He was in a 

* To these mav be added George tH. who 
natrowly escaped from tbe blow gf Margaret 
NichoUoB. 



coach, accompanied by at least iifteen or 
sixteea.attendttitst be&des «■ aid^d e^ca my 
in the carriage. Scaree was he at the dis- 
tajice of two hundred paces f r9m prince 
Csartoriski^s palace, when he was attnckBd. 
by the conspirators, who eonunaaded the' 
coaclunan to stop, on pain of instant death.- 
They Ared several shot into tlie carritte. 
one of which passed through the body of a' 
beyduc, who endeavoured to defend hit 
master from the violence of the assassins.' 
Almost all the other persons* who preceded^ 
and acGomaanied his majesty were dispers- 
ed ; the aio-de-camp abandoned him, and' 
attempted to conceal hhnself by flight.* 
Meanwhiie the king had opened the door 
of his carriage, witii the de^^ of eflfeetinc 
bis escape under shelter of tbe night, which 
was extremely dark. He had even aligfatedt 
when the assassins seined him by the halTf 
exclaiming in Polish, with horrible execra- 
tions, <<We have thee now; thy hour is 
eome." One of tliem discharged a pistol at 
him so very near that he felt the heat of the 
flsurii ; while another cut him across the head 
wHfa hi^ sabre, which penetrated to the bone. 
They then Imd hold <^ his majesty by tk» 
collar^ and, mounting on horsebaek, dra^ 
ced him along the ground between ther 
horses, at full gallop, for near five hundred 
paces through the streets of Warshw.t 

All was confusion and disorder during this 
time at the palace, where the attendantSf 
who had deserted their master, had spread 
the alarm. The fbotguardt ran immediately 
to the spot from whence the kinc had been 
conveyed, but they found only his bat all 
bloody, fluid his bagi this increased iktkt 
apprehensSons for his life. The whole city 
was in an uproar. The assassuis profltted 
of the universal confusion, terror, and con- 
sternation, to bear away their prise. Find- 
ing, however, that he was incapable of fol- 

* It is incredible, that such a nomber of per- 
sons as were with his Polish majesty on that me- 
Bsorable night, should all so basely abandon him, 
except the siiigle beyduc who was killed, and 
who so bravely defended his master. This man 
was a protestant) he was not killed on the spot, 
but expirecT next morning of his wound. The 
king allows a pension to his vddow and children. 

t It is astonishing, that, in the number of balls 
which passed throufli the carriage, not one 
should hurt or wound the king. Several weM 
through his pelisse, or fur great-coat. I have 
seen this cloak, and the holes made in it by the 
pistol bullets. Every part of the clothes whidh 
bis majesty wore oa that night is carefiilly pre- 
served. Jft is no less woncferful, that when the 
assassins had seized on the kii^. they should 
carry him through such a number , of street^ 
without being slopped. A Russian centinel did 
hail tliem ; trat, as they answered in Russian^ 
he allowed them to pass, imagining them to be 
a patrole of his nation. This happened at some 
distauce from the place where they bad carried 
off the king. The niffht was exceedinglj^ dark^ 
and Warsaw has no lamps. All these circun*> 
stances contribute to account for this cxtraerdi- 
nary event. 
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ImiFi^ttMiMI fool, Md tlMtt Ira kad d. 
BMMl kMt hk rwpimllmi froB tiie violenM 
wkh whieh they bad dngged bin, th^tet 
Imb OB faenebMkyand tlMii redoubled Ib^lr 
need for foar of bekg overtaken. Wbeii 
taey came to tbe ditob wbiok sarromidt 
Wanaw, tbey obliged bim to kap bis bona 
•ver. IntbaattampCtbe borse fell twieei 
and at tba teaond tall broke Hi leg. Tkev 
tbaa Baanted bis muertv opon anotber, aM 
••tieMd at ba was wilb chit. 

Tbe cooppiniton bad no loonor etOMed 
tiMditeb, tkan tbey began to rifle tbe king, 
tearing off te order oC tbe Black Eaale of 
Pfmsia* iirhicbrbe urore round bi« new,and 
tbe diamond orois bangbig to it.* He re- 
queited tbem to leave bun bis bandkerebief , 
wbicb tbe¥ ooteented to: bit tablets es* 
Upad tbeir rapaottv. A great number of 
tbe nisnniinTr retired jsfter BATing tbus plun- 
dered bim, probably witb intent to notify 
to tbeir re^eetive l ea der s tbe sacoesa of 
their enterprise, and tbe ki^g'a arrival as a 
piiseiier. Only seven reaMined witb bim^ 
of wbomKosinskiwaftbeehief. Thenlgbl 
waa eiceedincly dark ; tbey were abeolnte- 
ly knorant of tbe arav ; and, as tbe borses 
cottid not keep tbeir legs, tbey obliged bit 
miyerty to follow tbem on foot, witb only 
one sboe, tbe otber being lost in tbe dirt. 
. Xbay eontfaHied to wander tbroogb tbe 
open meadows, without following any eer« 
tainpati^.andwithottt getting to any dis- 
lanoe from Warsaw. Tbeyaiiln mounted 
the king on horaebaok, two of tbem boldkic 
Wm on eaeb side \fy the band, and a third 
fading bis horse by tbe bridle. latbUmao* 
ner they wece proceeding, when bis msyes- 
Qr, finding tbey bad taken tbe road wmcb 
lead to a village called Burakow, warned 
tbem not to enter it, because there were 
some Russians stationed hi that place, who 
might probablv attempt to rescue biai4 
Finding himselt, however, incapable of ac- 
companying tbe assassins in tbe peinful poa- 
ture in which ihey held bim kept down on 
the saddle, be requested them, since tb^ 
were determined to oblige hfan to proceed, 
at least to give bim another horse and a 
' boot. This request tbey complied with; 

* It was Lukswski, one of the three chiefs of 
the band, who tore on* the ribbon of the Black 
Eagle, which his Prussian majesty had confer- 
red on the king wlien he was count Poniatowski. 
One of his m^ivci for doing this, was by show- 
ing the order of the Black Eagle to Pulaski 
ami the confederates, to prove to them incootest- 
ably that the king was m their hands, and on 
his way. Lukawski was aAerwatdi executed. 

t This intimation, which the king gave to his 
8ssa»ins, may at first sight appear extraordinary 
and unaccountablci bat was really dictated by 
tbe greatest address and judgment. He appre- 
hended with reason) that, on the sight of a Kus- 
eian guard, tbey would instantly put him to 
death with tbeir sabres, and fly ; whereas, by 
iofbrming tbem of tbe danger they incurred, he 
in some measure gained thehr confidence : in 
effect, this behaviour of the king seemed to 
eqfien tbem a little, and made tbem believe be 
did not mcaa to escape firom tbem. 



aAd eontfandnx tiiefr progress through al- 
most inipassame lands, without any road, 
and Ignorant of their way, they at length 
found tbemeelves in the wood of Bielany, 
onty a leegue distant from Warsaw. From 
tbe time they had passed the ditch, thev re- 
peatedly demanded of Ko^iki, their chief, 
if It was teot yet time to put tbe king to 
death ; and these demands were reiterated 
in proJMHtion to the obstacles and diflicul- 
ties tbey encountered.* 

Meenwhile the confosion and oonstema* 
tion uMrcttsed at Warsaw. Tbe guards were 
afraid to punue the conspirators, lest terror 
of being overtaken should prompt tbem in 
the darkness to massacre tbe king ; and on 
the other hand, by not pursuing thev might 
dve them time to escime with their nriie» 
Beyond the poasibili^ oi assistance. Seve- 
ral of the first nobtttty at length mounted 
on horseback, and foUowiar tbe traek of 
the assasins, arrived at thenlaee where hie 
mi^jesty passed tbe ditch. -They there found 
his pehsse, which he bad lost in the pieclpKi 
tation wkh^lch be was hurried awav : it 
was blcKNly, and pierced with holes made by 
the baUs or sabros. This convinced tbem 
that he was no more. 

The khiff was still hi the bands of the ie« 
van remaining assaasins, who advanced 
with bim into tbe wood of Bielany, wbes 
tbey were suddenly alarmed by a Bussiaa 
patrole or detachment, 'instantly boldhig 
comicil, four of them diseppearad, leavinr 
him with the other three, who compeOea 
Inm to wriAc on. Scarce a quarter of asi 
hour after, a second Russian guard chal- 
lenged them anew. Two oi the assassbis 
then fled, and the king remained alone with 
Koshiski, the chief, both on foot Hi« ma- 
les^, exhansted with the fatigue which be 
had undergone, implored his conductor to 
stop, and suffer bim to take a moment's re- 
pose. Kosinski refused it, menacfaig Mm 
with his naked sabre ; and at tbe same time 
informed hhn, that beyond tbe wood tbey 
shoukl find a carriage. They continued 
their walk, till they oame to the door of the 
convent of Bielany. Koshiski appeared lost 
in thought, and so much agitated b;^ bis re- 
Aectiona, that the khig perceiving his disor* 
der, and observing that be irandered with* 
out knotving the road, said te him, <^ I see 

* The king, in his speech to the diet on the 
trial of tbe conspirators, interceded strongly for 
Kosinski, or John Kuisma, to whom he gratct 
fully expresses himself indebted for these favours 
in the following words: 

. *' As I was in the hands of the assassins, T 
heard them repeatedly ask John Kutsma, if 
tbey shoukl not assessmate me, but he always 
pcevented tbem. He was tbe first who per- 
suaded them to behave to bm with greater gee* 
tlene^ i and obliged tliesi to confer upon me some 
services which Ithen greatly wanted ; namaly^ 
one to give me a cap, and a seooiid a boot, 
which at that time were no trifling presenu: Cot 
the cold air greatly affected the wound in my 
bead ; and my foot, which was covered with 
blood, gave roe mexpressible tovture, which aon* 
lUnied every motaiettt mcreasiag:'* 
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iMiB«Ntb4elrMf. Koaiuki then nffv- 
6d to vestore «twry wag lie iMd Uken ; %«it* 
hfa mjefty 4ellt Mn cH, eieept tbe bkm rib- 
bon of tlM WM(e Eeigle. 

When the raewenger »rive4 wkh the'' 
note, Hn wttmWiwent «Bd joy wns imtotf- 
bto. Ck>ceei 4n4tMtiy rode to tbe «illl, fol- 
lowed by a detedbinetft of the fjuordB. He 
net Koumki at tbe door with bit labre 
drawn, wbo adnttled hm as «o«i at b^- 
knew bim. Tbe Ung bod sank into aiiec^ 
caased by bis lat(gae, and was stretebed ob 
tbe groood, eorered with the niler^ cloak.' 
Coooel inmedlately Unew buaself «t Uk- 
majesty's ieet, criftnfg Mm bis eov«re|nt 
•ad kissing bis hand. it4sBOteasytoiMdnt 
or ^kserlbe Hie astonMment of the miller 
end bm famHy, who Instantly imitated €oc- 
cei's eiample, hy throwing themselTes on 
tiwfcrloiees* TtelBngretamedtoWefaawto' 
general Coeeei's eairiage, and reaebed tfav' 
nalaoe rtwiit Ave o^lock In tbe morning.' 
niswoand was foand not to bo dsmgerows? 
and be soon vecoireredtbe braises and i^ja**' 
ries wbieb be bad soffsred^Brbigtbat me- 
morable night. 

So extraordhiary an escape Is searee to bo 
fMsrsfieled In history, and avoids ample maf 
ter of wonder and surprise. Scarce oeoldthef 
nobility or people at Warsaw credit the evi" 
denoe of theirsenaes, when they saw Um re- 
tarn. Certainly neither the escape of tbe 
Ipine of France from Damiea, or of tbe kiag 
of Portugal from the corispiraey of the didco 
d'A^iro, were equally amarfngorimproba-' 
ble, as that of the Idng of Poland. I have re. 
lated it rery mb)utel}r, and from au&orities 
tiM highest and most HiconteataUe. 

It is natoral to inqoire what b become of 
Koafarfki, tbe man who saved bb msjesty's 
^, and the other conspirators. He watf 
bom in the peilatinate of Cracow, and of 
mean eitntcftiOn ; having assumed the name 
Kosinski (his real name was John iCntsma) 
Which is (hat of a noble family, to give him- 
self credit. He had been created an ofieec 
in the troops of the confederates under Pa* 
laski. It would teem as if Kosinski befiUB 
to entertain the idea of meserving thekiog't 
life from the time when JLukawskI aiid 
Stnuarenski aba»doAod bim; yet be had 
great slmggles with hbaself befove he coali^ 
f es oK^ <!« tbb conduct, after the solenm 
engagements lifto which he had entered. 
Even t^r he bad conducted tbe king back 
to Warsaw, he expressed more than onoa 
his doubts of the propriety of what he had 

'* I b«««t>een at tWs mill, readered nemora- 

. We bysosingolaraa'event* It is a wretched 

PoliA hove), at a distance from any boose. Tbe 

V kfnr has rewarded the mfller to the extent of his 

w ls a<s> ia baildfaig him a aiiSI upoa tbe Vistida, 

and alk>wing-biB a.«mall peiisioB. 
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,tlM diet remitted tbecapite] puniili- 
nent of the iofeiior eoMpinAois, end €Oih 
dbMBoed Hmto to work lor life eo the forti<* 
icatkMM of KnriBiec, whw e tbey sow •». 
Bf IrishitereenioB Ktewiie witb the dMt» 
tM hoirflde puiiiihinft «Bd.varioos nodes 
wiMi tie laws of Poland de- 



of trntWi 

cree and inllict on regicides, were instiga- 
ted; and botli Urfswsld and Slrawensici 
was* only simptyMieaded. Kosinsldwas 
deteiaed iindor a wtrr atriet eosioenieBlt 
aod eUiaed ie gpve evUenee against Ins two 
oMBfaniens. A nersen of dlstinetion who 
saw ih&m bath die, has aanred me, tJrat 

2conld be mmn neble and manl^ 
Lnkmwslci's oondnet pravioiis to lus 
death. When lia was canted to the place 
^ esacntion, aMNNigh Us body was atawet 
erteoaatedhy the aeveii^ot hisconAne- 
MentydietandtKatinent, his spirit nnsiib- 
fhsed, taised him ehove the tenors of an !»• 
fnmoasandpabUcetecation. Hehadaot 
been |wruiitttJ to shaire his beai^ while in 
prison, and hu dnss was sonalid to the 
oraalest degpoe ;7etnone of tnese hnmiiia 
taons eoold depress his annd. Witfaagrsoi^ 
deur of soul worthy of a better cause, hot 
mhieh jtwas hnpnsiihto not to admire, he 
i«fasedtoaeoHH*eoshmoe the traitor Kosin* 
ski. Wheooaodmtod toitescaneof eik- 
oeulraa^wMDhwns about a mde from War*- 
saw, he hetmjad noomolioBs ef tesror or 
nnmanlylBar. lie made a short horaagae 
to'lhe annhiftade ossernhM open the ocea* 
moa, in which he by no means expressed 
anyaomwCarhis pastoeadoct, or eoadri^ 
lion for hisatlemnt oaihe kmg, which he 
probably wgarded at m eritortoQs and patii- 
otic. His bead was serered from his oodf. 
Slrawenski was beheaded at ibe same 
lime, but be neither haaaraned the poo|Ae, 
•or showed «ny signs ofoontrilion. Pn^ 
laahft, who commanded one of the maay 
•aorps of confedeiate F^fes Ihea in arau^ 
and who was the great agent and promoter 
of the aissminnthin is ititf attwe»* Aongh aa 
piillaw and an exile. He is said, even by tho 
Ihlssians his eaemies, to possem miMtary ta- 
ieots oC a ^ry snpeoor natare, nor were 
theyarer able to take him psisonerckuing 
4heoWilwar. 

« TooetarntoKosiasklytfaeinaawhosaiPed 
the ldng*s life »— About awoefcaftflrlrfdmw- 
ski^and 8tmwenski% exeoution, he was sent 
feNT bis mages^ ont of Poland. He now re* 
.fides at 9emi|;aUia, in the papsi torritories, 
friiere ho enjoys aa aanini pension irom 
fhekiog. 

* After the oonduMo of these troablas, Pa- 
laskt escaped from Poland, and repaired to 
America. He disUnguiabed hisMielf inthe Ame- 
Tiean service, and was kiHed in die attempt to 
fbrce the Briinfa lines at the siege of Savainahy 
fT79. 
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A ahrenmstoneo almost taeredible^ aaA 
which seems to breathe all the sanf^dnafyt 
bigotry of the sixleenth ceAtery, I cannot 
omit ItistbatlhepapalDttaoloinl^dlaadi 
inspired wMh afnrtoits aeal against the dit* 
sidents» whom be belieyed to be protected 
by the king, not only approved the schema 
for assassinating his msMsty, but hlesaed tho 
weapons of the conspirators at ranfsfih». 
how, pvavioos to their setting out on their 
expeditkm. This k a fact indisputably true, 
and scarcely to be psoeeded oy ajnrlhiag 
under the reign of Chailes IX. of Vmmmh 
and ef his mother Catherine de Medicis. 



NEW VIEW OF LONDON. 
As we make very irte in ourobsorvaliona 
op foreign ooontries, so do foreigners maht 
very free in their criticisms upon England. 
The following appeared in a Ghent paper 
extremely hostife to Great BritMn, an4. 
tboa£h it may be amusing to r^$d, is so fu* 
rionsly intoiorant and unjust, that we can* 
not, m speaking of it, say eyea, Fat 4d ok- 

•Art^fcMttn. 9, 1818. 

SlE, 

Cariosihr induced me, a short time ago» 
to^visiiLondon,rWhere I remained about a 
fortoicht. Amumdly no one will deny that 
it istbelaiaest city in Europe, and, withi' 
out contradietion, it is at present the riehest 
in the worid ; hut I must confess I was not 
aMttle astonished to find the noblemen and 
citizens so wealthy, and their houses so 
mean and pitiable. Though in England 
maoufoetares are carried to tho highest 
pomt of perfection, yet painting, sculpture, 
and archilectare, are more backward than 
in any other kingdom in Europe ; — but in a 
•eoantry where people of exalted rank aban- 
don theasselves to intemperato drinking ai^d 
dissipation of ever^ kindr-where the grand 
object of the nobdity is to purchase votes 
to obtain seats in pMameoA, it is not suik 
prising that the arts and sciences should be 
negfected. 

The best nobleman*s residence in Loo-i 
don cannot be compared to one of second^ 
aryrank hi Paris. Except St Paul's Car 
tbedral, Westminster Abbey, and the new 
Waterloo Bridge, there b no pubKc edifice 
worthy of notice. A small truimphal arch 
Is to be erected in St James's paik, which 
will doubtless be an excellent specimen of 
English architocture, for the elegant design 
of M.'»**«,of Gheotr WW rejected for no 
other reason than because he was not an 
English artist Thousands of Englishmen 
are at preaent travelling in iM qna^tors of 
Europe v— is it not astonishing that none of 
their men <of leandag should import tolheir 
native eoantry aonoe of the beatttifol models 
of srehjtocture which they see on the co»> 
tinentrCan they passthroud^ Autnn withr 
out admiring its triumphal arch? There is » 
noble 4les^;n which they mwht copy. The 
fprand taUmm^^^Q^ Bedm* whiah b ip 
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(he Doric style, wiglrt lilwwi«e be woHhy 
of tfaeir notice : but ihey wiH^>eitow bo «t« 
tentton on the nmgniftcent i&oiiainentB they 
neet with, and prefer following their own 
btd teste ; for they hsve no nore notion of 
erohitectnre than of moaie. They do not 
scrapie to expend enorraoos aman on ob- 
jects, the valne of which they are fneapable 
of appreciating. I went "to view the new 
church erected at Marylebone, onder the di- 
rection of earl Grosfcnor." 1 thought it 
wretched ; built wHhout any regard either 
to t»te or principles : the meanest archi- 
tect on the continent wo«ld have blushtd 
at the very thought of proposing such m de- 
sign. I likewise saw the new sonare io Wa- 
terioo-Plaoe. It is built of hncks and mor- 
tar, and will serve, pek^8q|>t, for afew years, 
to Cham the eyes of the prince regtet, 
whose knowledge of acoUtMtnre is not re- 
markably eitesave. 

A mominient is to be erected to the me- 
mory of the beloved and regretted princess 
ehaHotte ^f Wales. This statM b to be 
ekecuted by an English Sculptor, inslM of 
heiAg entrusted to the most celebrated 8t»» 
tirary in the woHd (CeneM,) who would 
httve ereated a model fit for the study of 
young artiste. It is a shigiilar fiMt,4hat I 
■ever observecl, either at Carlton House or 
(hemOaceffat Winder or Brighton, a singla 
proOQcflon of that eminent artist. A new 
oustoni-hoMe has recently been erected in 
the vicinity of London bridge. It ia built 
cm an tminense scale, and in a style resem- 
hHug the gloomy gothie monuments of tho 
ages'of ignorance. 

After bavhig visited the two grand then- 
tres (which are very hiconsiderable with 
regnid to shse,) and the shops^ in whioh 
are deposited the rich produotions of En^ 
glish commerce, I spent sevesul days m 
walkhig about the town, without euieri^ 
eneiog any other emiAion than that or ei- 
treme fatigue. At length, heartily died of 
^ city in which aH is BcMse, bustle, andcon- 
lusion, I joyfuHy embarked ou board a 
packet-boM, and returned to Bruges. 

jUn. Lir. Gmr. 

BIOGRAPHT. 

JBAROK C. W. DB HUMBpLOT. 

We have deferred, till our neit Number, 
the conttnuation of the review of M. Hum- 
boldt's new work, in order to make room 
for a Uographieal atscount of that dlstm- 
gulshed travelle^ and his brother, the pre- 
sent PrussieB ambassador at the court of 
London. 

Baron Charles William de Humboldt, mi- 
nister of state, and privy-counsellor of the 




BIO, ap- 
pointed ambassador extraordinary to the 
court of Vienna, and created a knight of the 
Red Ea;;^. lie hud pievioosly been minis- 
ter from Prussia to the cout of Aomt . Ip 



February, 1814) baren de Humboldt was one 
of the plenipotentiaries of tin allied powers, 
who assembled at Chatillon-snr-Beine, to 
negotiate for peace with France: Attheeoib 
gressof Vienna he was distinguMied for tsp^ 
lent and extensive kttofdedge. He. was one 
of the principal authors of the plan for u 
constitution, the discussion of which con^ 
tinued until the Idtfa of November, 1814. He 
was likewise a member of the general coui^ 
mJttee of the ^gbt powers who signed tim 

Ssace of Paris, for tne questions relative to 
e abolition of the slave trade. On the Idth 
of March, 1816, he signed the first dectarn- 
Hon of the same powers, concerning Napo- 
leon Bonanarte's retdm from Elba; and* 
on the 12Hi of May fc^owtng, the second 
declaration, which may ber^ardedastbe 
lasT profession of faith made fy the Eoro^ 
pean powers. In the course of -the same 
niontfa, he fikewise concluded with SaxonjF 
a treaty of -pence, by ^ich the king of Sax^ 
ony renounced, in favour of Prumsa,' his 
clmms to various provinces and distriets. 
This treaty waesagned at Viennaon the 18tls 
of May, and raided on the 21st. Towunii 
the end of the y ear 1616, M. de H naaboldt 
was appointed, ambassador extruoidiuw y 
andm&isterplenipotentiaiytothe court A 
Vienna ; he was, nowever, recalled in > Fe* 
bmaiy, 1816, and bi the month of July wee 
sent to Frankfort^ to negotiate i wpectU m 
tnnitorial anrangcnnents, and to be present 
at^hediet of the Germanic oon fed eratf o n; 
InOetitber belaid before the members of Jthe 
diet, u memoiM rsspnethig the umde of 
treating the affairs whtahm%ht be submit* 
ted tothefar discussion. As areward forfaii 
services,the king of Pmaria, about this thne^ 
cnated him a nmmber of the oouncH ot 
state, and granted him a donation amounting 
to themmud value of five thousand orowna. 
About the commencement of 1817, M. de 
Mumboldt was appohited ambassador to 
London, in the room of M. Jacobi Kkust 

Though M. de Humboldt has acquired so 
brilliant a reputation as a diplomatist, bia 
Hterary attal n men te are by no means unim* 
portent He has produced an excellent trana* 
lation of Ptadar, and a poetical translation 
of£schvlas*stragedyof Agamemnon,whieh 
appesreo in 1816. 

if it be matt^ of surprise that, amidst th^ 
important afifUrs with which this minister 
has been entrusted, he sliould have found 
time to complete a work which required no 
lem eniditiott than poetic genius, our asto^ 
nishment is increased two-fold on reaAig 
the translation. He has imitated the Greek 
metre, both ki the dialogue and chorusses; 
and the translation is altogether so faithfid, 
that it gives the original not only line far 
Ihie, but word for word. Finally, it is an e^ 
fort of which perhaps the German language 
alone is capable. It is equally remariEalMe 
that M. de Humboldt has studied the Basque 
language to a greater extent than any other 
literary characti^. During his travels, he 
chanced to live In the bouse of a Biseajran 
curate. The good pastor spoke of his native 
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hngda^ #{th so much enthasiasm, that the 
trnvaBer determined to lesMe for sereral 
weeks in the Tillace in order to acquire tt 
lie read erery wonc that is printed in the 
Basque language, and all the manuserifyts he 
could procure^ and thus enabled himself to 
eommnnieate to the rest of Europe an ori- 
ginal and almost unknown languagei which 
bears no resemblance to any other. M. de 
Humboldt has published a Basque vocabu- 
lary co«sistiD| of about 6000 words, in ^e 
4th volume cl Addung*M MiikridateSf con- 
tinued hj M. VaUr, Beriin, 1817. 

BABOIV r. H. A. DK HITMBO^DT. 

Frederick Henry Alexander, baron de 
Humboldt, a celemted travelleri brother 
to the individual before mentioned^ was 
bom at BerUn on the 14th of Sept. 170». 
He pursued his studies at Gottingen, at 
Franifort on the Oder, and lastly, at the 
Commercial Bchool at Hamburgh, (see 
Inch's Unxff^nM Bi^grapkjt.)- In 1790 he 
undertook his first journey thfoujrh Europe, 
accompanied by F^rtter and ihum. He 
visHed the banks of the Rhine, HoUand, and 
England, and published his Obtenmtimit en 
lie BataUes of the RhkUf Brunswick, 1790, 
8vo. In 1791, he studied vihiMnilogy and 
botany, under Wemeri at Freiberg; and in 
1798, printed at Berlin, his Specimen Fkrm 
Ftabergmrie duhUrrmut, In 1792, he be- 
came assessor of the council of mines at 
Berlin, and aftewards director-general of the 
mines of the principalily of Anspach and 
Bayreutb, in Franconia. There heiounded 
several magnificent eslablisfaments, such as 
tike Seh9ol o/ SfeAen, and was likewise one 
•f the first who repeated the five eiperi- 
sentsof Cfdvom. Not satisfied with merely 
observing the muscular and nervous irrlt»> 
Inlity of aUimals, he had the courage to 
nalce veiy painful experiments on himself, 
the results of which he pi^lished, with re- 
narks by Bbtmemhath^ in aiiKNrk written In 
derman, Berlin, 1796^ 2 vols. 6vo. The first 
volume has been tfanslaled into French by 
JL F.^. JeidsM, under the fallowing title: 
toBperiemou mitt le OedvemUmef et en general 
turVirrkmH^n dee Fihree MuacuUnree et A*er- 
vciise«,1799,6vo. In 1796, JIf. rfe lftMii«lde 
tvavdled to Italy and Switaerland, accom- 

ried by JIf. de FrUMtben; and in 1797, 
proceeded with his brother to Paris, 
where he became acqumnted with M. ^ime 
BanpUnd. At that time he entertained a 
with to form part of the expedition of eapi. 
Baudin ; but the renewal of bbstilitiec with 
j^usfria prevented him from eaibalktag. «¥. 
de Humbeldt now turned his thoughts seri- 
ousiy towards executing a plan which he 
had long since formed, namekr, of makings 
a philosophic visit to the east. Heanxleusly 
wrished to join the expedilioa whiob had de- 
parted for Egypt, from whence he hoped to 
penetrate as far as Arabia* and then to the 
Kndylsh settlements by crossing the PersiaA 
Oulf. He waited two months at Marseilles 
to obtain his passage on board a Swedish 
frigate, which was to convey a consul from 
SWedao to Algiers. At lea^hf sttpposing 



that he might easfly find means to proceed 
from Spain to Baibary, he set out for the 
former country, carrying with him a oono- 
derable collection of physical and astiono- 
mical instruments. After remaining several 
months at Madrid, the Spanish government 
grunted him permission to visit then' colonies 
m the new worid. He immediately wrote 
to Paris, to request that JIf. Bonpland would 
accompany him, and the two friends em- 
berfcedf at Comnna, on board a Spmi^ ves- ' 
sel. They arrived at €umana,iB South Arae^ 
rica, in July 1799. The remainder of the- 
year was njent in visiting the proviaees of 
New Andaiunaand Spankih Gu3rana. Thev 
returned to Cumana by the mis^n of tiie 
Caraibees, and in 1800 proceeded to the isl- 
and of Cuba, where, in the space of three 
monthsf JIf. de Humbeidi determined the 
longitude of the Havanna, and assisted the 
planters in constr u c t i n g furnaces for the pre- 
paration of sugar. In 1801, several false re- 
ports were circulated respecting the vctyage 
of eapt, Bmedmf which induced JV. de Hum* 
heidt to form the design of meeting him; but 
in opderto aroid accidents be sent his col- 
lections and manuscripts to Europe^ unmeet 
oat himself in the. month of March. Themi- 
fovonrable state of the weather, howevert 
prevented him from pursuing the course he 
nadtracedDut; and be resolved to visit tiie 
superb collection of Jfttets,a celebrated Ame- 
rican naturalist In Beptember, 1001, Jlf. de 
Humboidi set^Nit for Quito, where he airiveil 
in the month of January, 1802. There hn 
was at length able torepose afitorhia fatignest 
and to enjoy the pleasures of hospiUMy 
amidst the most beautiful productions of na- 
ture. At Quito,JU: de Hiw i i >s J <ft,acoompatiied 
by the son of the Mta^qmte de Sehm JiUgre, 
{who, through an ardent passion for sdence* 
bad never quitted him since his arrival^) de* 
termined on an enterprise, tiie execution ol 
which cost lum incredible labour. Finally* 
he departed, towards the middle of the sum« 
mer, for the volcan<yof Tangaragno and t^ 
Nevado del Ghimboraso. They-paswd 
tiirougfa the ruins ot Biobamba, and several 
other villa§es, destroyed on the ?th of Feb. 
1797> by an eaithquake, which in one mo- 
ment swallowed up more than 40,000 indi- 
viduab, and ultimately, after innumerable 
dlfliculties, arrived, on the 28d of June, on 
the eastern side oif Chimborazo, and fixed 
theur instruments on the brink of a porj^yry 
reckywhlchprojected over an hnmeuee space 
covered whh an impenetrable bed of snow. 
A beeuclN atout-five bundled feet in widths 
prevented them from advaneinff further, 
llie density of the air wasooe-h^fedueed; 
4hey exsenenoed the bitterest cold; they 
breathed with difficulty, and the blood flow- 
•edfrom their «yeB, lips, snd gums, llhey 
were then on the most olevat^ point that 
had ever been touched by mortal footsteps^ 
They stood at an alevatioii of 3466 feet 
higher than that which Condamine attained 
in 174d, and were consequently 19,d0a£eet 
above the level of theeeo. From this noei- 
tion of extreme height they 'ascertained- b^ 
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lof a trifOBoaetricAl operation, ikai 
the sMiomit of Chimbenso was 2140 feet 
higher than the point on which they stood. 
Havinc concluded these important observa- 
tk>as, Jv. de Humboldt directed bis course to- 
wards Lima, the capital of Peru. He remain- 
ed for several months in that city, enchant- 
ed with the vivacitv and intelligence of its 
inhabitants. During nis residence among the 
Peruviatts, he ohsOTved, at the port of Cal- 
lao, the emersion of the passage of Mercury 
en the disk Of the sun. From Lima he pro- 
eeeded toNew Spauii where he remauied 
for the space of a year ; he arrived at Mexico 
in Airily 1805. In the neighbourhood of 
that city he dbcoyered the trunk of the fa- 
mous C/uirottemon Platonoidatihe only tree 
of that species that is to be seen in New 
Spain : it has existed since the remotest agesy 
and is nine yards in circumference. The la- 
' hours of M. de Humboldt were now drawing 
to a close. He made several excursions dar- 
ing the months of Janoary aad February 
18U4 ; but they were his last, and he hasten- 
ed to embark for the Havanoa. In July he 
set sail for Philadfilphia, and after having re- 
sided for some time in the United States, he 
crossed t^e Atlantic and arrived in France, 
after an absence of six years, marked by 
labours the most useful and satisfactoiy, 
though filled with fatigue, dangers, and dis- 
tress, of every kind. During his travels, M, 
de Humboldi rectified, by the most exact 
operations, the errors whmfa had been com- 
mitted in fixing the geosraphical positions of 
Most of the points oif the' New World. He 
has likewise discovered a very ingeniou9 
method, preferable to -any description, for 
demonstrating, under a single point of view, 
the accumulated results of his topopaphi- 
jcid and mineralogical observations. He has 
given profiles of the vertical sections of the 
countries he visited. The herbal which he 
brought with him from Mexico, is one of the 
richest in exotic plants that was ever trans- 
' ported to Europe : it contains 6900 different 
species. AnUnated l»y aa ardent desire for 
BMJdng diseoveries) and endowed with the 
Means of satisfying this noble ambitioo» JIf. 
de Humboldt has extended his researches to 
every branch of physical and social know- 
tedce. The mass of curious information, 
which he collected in the New World, sur- 
passes all that has ever resulted from the in- 
vestigations of any other individnal. He has 
diffused a new lictit over the histoid of our 
species, extendMHIhe Konitsof mathematical 
geography, and added an tnl^ite uvnbn of 
BOW ol^eela to the treaaaras of botany, n>o- 

rle^y, and iiii9ei»k>gy. These precieos ac- 
sitioMreach classed in the order to wliich 
y belong, were pabli^d in 1806, and 
several succeeding years, at PariS} Han»- 
burgh, and London, in the following man- 
ner: — 1. Voyagt axix Regions Emiinoxiales 
du J^oveau Continent, pendant les Annus 
1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1808, et 1604: 4 vols. 
4to. The first published hi 1814—1817, has 
likewise appefldred in 4 vols. 8vo.--2. Vues 
d$ CMUUerm^ Mmu ui pdi drnFiupkimdi- 



gtnesde rvlmenfiM, 1811 ; 2 vols, large fo- 
lio, with plates, 1814, 2 voU. 8vo.— 8. Rt- 
eueU d' Observations Mronomiques, it de Ms- 
suru execulees dans le JVeuosau ContisusUy ft 
vols. 4to. M. de Humboldt has neglected no 
means of verifying his caJcu]ation& He has 
submitted to the examination of the Bureau 
de Longiiudef a portion of his astronomical 
observations on luna^ distances,and the eclip- 
ses of the satelUtes of Jupiter. Nearly 600 
harometrioal hMgfats hove, moieover, been 
calcnlated by jC iVoi^^ according to the 
formula of M. La Place^-^A. Essai sur (• 
Qeognkj>hie des Plantes, ou Tableau Physique 
des Eepons EawsutxisUes, fonde sut des Ob- 
servatums et des mesures faites depuis le 10* 
degre de latitude australe,jusqu' au 10^ dcgr^ 
de latitude boreate ; 4to. with a large plate. 
— 5. Planies Equinoxiales, reeueilUes au Mex- 

re, dans Vlsle de Cuba, dans le Protinces, 
Caraeas, de Cumana, ifC, 2 vols, folio.-— 
6. Men$gfisphie de Metsukmes; 2 vols, folio. 
-^7. Mofom Genera si S^^eeiee PlanHarusi^; 2 
vols, folio^— 8. Reeuetl d' Observations de 
Zoologie et d'Anatomie eomparseSf faites deou 
un y^mge 4mx Tromwues; 2volfi. 4to. — 0, 
Essai Politique sur la Nauvelle Espagne; 
1811, 2 vols, ^o, with a folio atlas, or 5 vols. 
8vo. with plates.— 10. Physique General et 
Geologie; 1 vol. 4to, (not yet published.)— 

11. Msichten der JH'atur; Tubingen, !«», 
8vo. ; translated into French by JIf. Eyries^ 
nndertbe superitttendeBce of the ambor.— 

12. De JXstfibutiom Qeographiea, Ptanta- 
rum seeundum Cmli temperiem et altitudinem 
montUun prolegomena; Paris; 1817^ 6vo^- 

13. Surf Elevation des MontoffMsdeVItide; 
8vo. M. Humboldt and M. Bonpland hav- 
ing shared together all the fatigues and dan- 
gers of their journey, agreed that their 
works should be published under the names 
of both ; the preface of each work explain- 
ine to whom such andltich a portion is spe- 
ciAeaMy due. ^ds HnmMttt also laboured 
in common with M. de €hty*Ijussae. They 
eonjointly vorifiad the theory 4>f M. Biot, on 
the position of the. i^agnet^c equator; and 
ascertained that great ciuuns of mountains, 
and even burning volcanos, have no senxibia 
influence on the magnetic power, and that 
.this power progressively diminishes in pro- 
portion as we depart from the terrestrial 
equator/ The narratives of ^.cfc Humboldt's 
voyages have been published in several dif- 
ferent languages ; but he has disavowed 
them by publiehing those which we baive 
mentioaed in the coarse of thia article. It 
has been italed in several publio jounaals, 
-that this indefatigable traveller intends vixit- 

in|^ the Alps of Thib«t» the most elevated 
pomt of which is said to be 2700 feet higher 
than Chimborazo. At one of the sittiofi;s d 
the French Academy, in 1817, M. de Hum' 
boldt produced his chart of the river Oronoo* 
ko, which presents the puenomenon of the 
junction of that immense river with the Ama- 
Kon^ by the intermediate waters of the Rio 
Negro ; a confloenee which vrat auppoapdto 
exist by d'^«»imM^> fa«t which had hitheitore* 
mai|i«d a ivattar of dovbU^--/i9n> lit, Qeift. 
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Art. 8. NEW INVENTION. 



Oft ihe PropuUitm ofMmgable Bodiei. 

THE important and increasing bene- 
fits this great country experiences 
from its impfovements in nautioal me- 
chanism, and tbe extraordinary magni- 
tnde of the vessels actuated by mechani- 
cal power, are circumstances that in&l- 
libhr ekcite the attention of an European 
on his arriral in tbe United States. The 
Brooklyn steam^ferry^boat was the first 
BMning object th^t arretted mv attention 
as I entered the port of New-York. The 
effect, to me who had never witnessed 
the spontaneous march of ^the huge fabric, 
laden with carriages, horses sSm) men, 
now gliding past our ship, was delightAil, 
and mtpr^sed upon my imagination a 
more elevated idea of tbe enterprising 
spirit of the New World, than would the 
most lofty panegyric, unaccompanied by 
the test berore me. 

Thus forcibly impressed, before I had 
even touched the American shores, an 
habitual fondness for investigation, Iuib 
subsequently impelled me to study the pro- 
gressive history of mechanical Bavigatiod, 
ttom the obscure hints of the first projec- 
tors of the steam-engine, to the more 
finished works of Fulton. In the course 
of my pursuits, the latent principles oi 
action were developed, and it became ob- 
vious that, notwithstanding the excellence 
alreadv attained, the machine was still 
imperfect — imperfect in its original prin- 
ciple, and that there yet remained a wide 
unlocated field for the introduction of im- 
portant improvements. 

Comparing the magnitude of vessels 
with the power ordinarily expended in 
their profnikion, there seemed to be a 
great diipMarity, and the fact became in- 
disputable, when I reflected, that, on the 
canals in England, barges carrying thirty 
tons, and themselves weighing at least 
fifteen tons, making a total gravity of 
forty-five tons, f measured by the displace- 
ment of water), are towed, through still 
water, fi?e miles per hour by one horse. 
But here the Brooklyn twin forry-boat, 
each half being shaped like the English 
cMuJ baiges, displaces only four times 
the bulk of water, (i. e. 180 tons,) and 
vet advances but ^e and a half miles per 
hour through the water, her engine ex- 
erting a power equal to that of twenty- 
four horses. 

Now it is maniiest that the power of a 
steam-ei^gine must be the same, whether 
exerted on board a vessel or on sborei 
and, therefore, if a greater power be 

Vol. hi.— No, h. 17 



spent on board to propel it throtigli water, 
than would g^ve it an equal velocity if 
applied from the shore, the necessity for 
the excess must proceed, not from any 
imperfection in the engilie, but from cir- 
cumstances connected with the machi- 
nery, actuated by it as a *' prinmrn tmh 
biUy" and the medium (i. e. water) maa 
which it operates. 

That power is unavoidably lost in the 
friction of the wheels giving motion to the 
water-wheel is obvious, ami some allow- 
ance must be made on that account, but 
the amount of that loas bears but a small 
proportion to the total deficiency-^tlie re- 
mainder must therefore be attributable to 
other causes which 1 will cndeaTour to 
point out* 

Let us for a tnoroent suppose the two 
vessels forming the Nassau ferryboat, to 
float, connectedly as they now do, but 
each in a separate canal, divided by a 
firm bank, and that the water-wheel, in- 
stead of acting against water, rolled upon 
solid ground, as quickly as it now turns, 
(L e. 20 times per mmute,) the result 
would be an advance of the boat, as rapid 
as the revolution of- the wheel, which, 
taking its actual measurement of 12-6 
diameter, would give a pace of nine miles 
per hour. But we find by experience, 
that although the water-wheel of this 
boat does actually revolve at the rate of 
nine miles per hour, tho boat never ad- 
vances through the water, more than ^ve 
and a half miles. Whence tliis enormous 
deficiency ? 

The psbddles of water-wheds impinge 
upon unsolid matter, that yields to the 
stroke, and one-third of th^ velocity is 
spent in agitating the water into which 
they dip : thus, every three feet of the 
wheels' motions imparts two to the boat, 
and one in opposite course to the water. 
The powers thus expended, in producing 
these opposite motions, are, as the squares 
of their velocities, and, Uierefore, one- 
fifth of the primum mobile, is thus lost to 
every useful puipose. 

To illustrate this position more sensibly, 
let us again imagine the vessel placed m 
the doi]3>le canal, above instanced, but 
that the dividing bank, upon which the 
wheel rolls, consists of loose sand, instead 
of hard ground, the sand will then slip 
back with the wheel, and inasmuch as it 
does slip back, so much will the motion 
of thtf boat be less than that of the wheel. ^ 
The €ffect in water is similar, except that 
water» consisting of mere minute, smoeth- 
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er, and less tenacious particles, gives 
way more easily than would the sand just 
instanced, the loss of power would there- 
fore be still grater when the wheel opera- 
ted in water as at present. 

Having now accounted for the loss of 
one-fifth of the whole power of the pri- 
mum mobile, let us proceed to consider 
the effect of the obliquity with which the 
paddles of common water-wheels pass 
through the water. 

The force of an impinging paddle, like 
all other oblique forces, is resolvable into 
two forces, one horizontal, the other per- 
pendicular — of these, the horizontal is cal- 
culated to propel horizontally, the per- 
pendicular, to operate perpendicularly.— 
It must be obvious that die horizontal 
force can alone promote the progress of 
a boat, the perpendicular exerted up- 
wards and downwards by the opposite 
paddles of water-wheels, being utterly 
indifferent to horizontal progression.— 
It will not therefore be correct to say the 
perpendicular force operates against, or 
in counteraction of the progressive pow- 
er, because, being at right angles to it, it 
cannot oppose horizontal propulsion. — It 
should rather be viewed, as in fact it is, 
a serious burthen constantly balancing, 
and in effect subtracting a part of the 
force of the primum mobile, without any 
other result tnan to keep up a continual 
agitation of the water, and strain upon the 
machinery, and that if freed from the re- 
sistance thus uselessly sacrificing a portion 
of its power, the primum mobile will im- 
mediately be adequate to actuate a wheel 
of greater dimensions than at present, 
and carr3ring paddles of any constructable 
dimensions. — These enlarged paddles will 
revolve faster, and be ihore firmly resist- 
ed bjr the water, and the boat will advance 
with increased rapidity. 

The comparative value of horizontal 
force propeUing the boat, and of the per- 
pendicular effort in any position of a pad- 
dle, may be found by dropping a line 
from the upper edge or from the level of 
iffimersion, if it be not wholly under wa- 
ter, and by drawing another line horizon- 
tally from the lower edge until it intersects 
,the perpendicular line, thus forming a 
right angled triangle, of which the paddle's 
edge is the hypothenuse. The square 
of the perpendicular line, measured from 
the upper part of the paddle or level of 
immersion, as the case may be, to the point 
of intersection, will represent the hori- 
zontal or propulsive force, and the square 
of the horizontal line, measured from the 
same point to the extremity of the paddle, 
the perpcfndioular force: the squares of 



these two lines being equal to that of the 
paddle's edge, or thi^ side of the triangle, 
representing the whole force. It results 
from many wheels thus tested, tliat the 
loss of power from this cause alone is never 
less than one-sixth of the whole primum 
mobile. 

It must, however, be understood that 
this result is obtained on the assumption 
that the paddle is resisted equably during 
its whole passage through the water, which 
really is not the fact. — ^The greater part 
of its power being expended at the tn- 
danl cf vmpduAy and before the vtJ>tn- 
ertkae of the water has been entirely over- 
come. But, at the instant of impinging, 
the paddles are inclined in an angle of 
45^ neaiiy, where, upon the principle al- 
ready developed, half their power is lost 
perpendiculariy — ^any remaming power 
Doing scarcely more than sufficient to 
counteract the perpendicular resistance 
occasioned by the gravity of the water 
lifted by the emerging paddles. I there- 
fore estimate the total loss of power, fh>m 
perpendicular resistance, at one half tb# 
primum mobile. 

But there is another circumstance 
creating a considerable loss of power, 
which as it is less obvious, so is it the more 
necessary to be particular in explaining 
its nature. 

Every person who has travelled in a 
8team<*boat must have noticed that, as 
each paddle of the water-wheel comes in 
contact with the water, an universal vi- 
bration prevails through the vessel. Let 
us imagine this effect did not occur, but 
that it was desired to produce it— would it 
not require a great extra exertion of pow« 
er ? and if it require a great extra exer- 
tion of power to produce it, if desired^ 
must not its existence when deprecated, 
be accompanied with an expense of pow- 
er that is worse than useless ? But in what 
part of the apparatus does this loss take 
place? — ^the water-wheel. — Suppose, for 
sake of argument, the materials of the 
water-wheel and other parts moving in 
conjunction, are constructed to be near- 
ly devoid of weight, they would also be 
neariy devoid of vis-4neriuey as each pad- 
dle met the water, the wheel's motion 
would be almost annihilated by the force 
of the concussion, which would then bear 
an immense proportion to the vM-tnerfiee, 
as with an oar falling flatwise on wa- 
ter. It would afterward, gradually re- 
cover and proceed with accelerated velo* 
city, till another paddle striking imped- 
ed it as before, and so on successively, thn 
wheel moving constantly by starts; make 
the wheel heavier and its ris-inertisQ ber 
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io^ iQcrtaMd, the reUudation will be di- 
•minisbed,— add again to its weight, and a 
fiirtber reduction will take place; thus, as 
the wheel becomes more ponderous its 
motion becomes more equable, but jet can 
never be quite equable, and the retaida-> 
tions of its motion, though not suceptible 
of ocular demonstration, exist, and re- 
quire to be constantly compensated . by 
borrowing from the vis-inertiaa of the 
eomponent mateiials, a power which it is 
necessary, as constantly to re-supply b^ 
subtracting from the power of the pn- 
mum moMle. The loss of force thus 
caused, it isdifficult, perhaps impossible to 
ascertain with precision ; but when we re- 
flect that it occurs eight times to every re- 
volution of the wheel, it must be consi- 
derable. As it is necessary in the present 
instance to give it some value, J assume, 
one-twelfth of the primum mobile; but 
in case of rapid motion, apprehend it 
becomes much more considerable. 

If then this loss of power be added to 
that proceeding from perpendicular re- 
sistance, and to that already shown to 
arise from the unsolid nature of the mat- 
ter upon which the paddles operate, it 
will appear that at least three-fourths of 
the whole power expended by the primum 
mobile, is to every useful end exerted in 
vain. Let us, therefore, suppose a propor- 
tionate subtraction from £he power of 
the engine of the Brooklyn ferry-boat, 
and the remainder equal totiiatof six 
horses, to be applied directly without 
waste, as in towing from land, the boat 
will then make the same progress as at 
^present; and that result, making due al- 
lowance for the additional velocity of half 
a mile imparted to the boat, wiU nearly 
accord with the effects manifested in the 
canals in England. 

Having shown from what causes arise 
the losses of power in propelling boats by 
mechanism, as now applied, let us in- 
quire how far it is possible to remedy 
these inconveniences. 

The loss of power proceeding fronf 
perpendicular resistance was, I am in- 
formed, a circumstance that seriously 
weighed upon the mind of Mr. Fulton ; 
but being unacquainted with any feasible 
contrivance for preventing it, be had re- 
course to the costlv expedient of employ- 
ing engines of such immense powers as, 
that after submitting to every loss, tiie re* 
moulder, not exceeding ofi«^our(^ of the 
original force, was still sufficient to pro- 
duce a satis£u;tory result . 

Can any reasonable person imagine 
the power of eighty horses, applied from 
the land, would be necessary to pro- 



pel the boat " Chancellor Livingston," 
or seventy-five the "Paragon?'" But, 
notwithstanding the enormous sacrifice, 
Mr. Fulton reduced to itkAninimum the 
inconvenience of a system radicdUy de- 
Jecthe. 

The obvious loss of power, as above ex- 
plained, was the first circumstance that 
excited my attention, and I endeavoured 
to prevent it by contriving a water-wheel 
with upright paddles, upon a new and 
simple construction. On putting this 
wheel in operation on bpard the York 
forry-boat, with paddles of as great sur- 
face as those of the old wheel, her speed 
was increased about one-tenth, but the 
engine then made nineteen strokes per 
minute, being four more than with the 
old wheel. This circumstance proved 
that the upright paddles were not so 
firmly resisted by the water as the ob- 
lique, an effect not unexpected, but more 
considerable than I had anticipated. This, 
on reflection, I found to proceed from 
the fact, that after starting, the stream 
projected behind the wheel was constantly 
driven horizontally in tiie direction of that 
already created, and which ,^ of course, 
presented an insufficient rosistance, while 
the operation of the common wheel in 
that part of its journey where the greatest 
effect is produced, is not attended with 
that particular inconvenience. This evU 
may, however, be obviated bv making the 
upright paddles of such cunple dimensions 
as to bear against a very great section of 
water, an expedient that may not always 
be convenient. Thus, excepting that the 
wheel operated admirably among ice, little 
was effected where I had expected much, 
and I began to suspect a flindamental 
error in &e ordinary application of the 
primum mobile. 

Convinced from the facts and reason- 
ings already developed, that the great 
waste of power was solely connected 
with the operation upon the water, I re* 
solved to persevere, and made a variety 
of experiments to ascertain the effects of 
placing the water-wheel within a hori' 
xonial trough, open at each end, but en- 
closed at the sides and bottom, making, 
occasionally, various apertures therein. 
The effects were curious, but unattended 
with profitable result, except that of 
leading me ultunately to reject the imme^ 
diaie use of power, vod inducing the con- 
templation of a negative application, 
which is astonishing in its effects, and 
opens a new era in one of the most im- 
portant arts yet practised by mankind. 

It would be impossible for me to detail 
the successive g^radations of idea that le4 
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to the coaoeption of a disoorery, great m 
Its consequences. Impeded hy mental 
inertia, it came slowly at first, and with 
reluctance, but when once in motion, it 
rushed forward with the accderated im- 
petus of truth, and carried conrictiQD 
before it 

Every attempt not excepting my own, 
has heretofore been made on ^fdUe ban»^ 
namely, that of operating upon the water 
with a view to benefit firom the resistance 
of its inertia. The only adrantageous 
method is to reverse the sygtent, and to 
make the water-wheel revoke within a 
raceway, fitting it closely on each side 
and beneath, and rising behind U to the 
surface ff the watery the forward end 
closed above so as to convert it into a 
tube, the whole being made to extend 
some feet before and behind the wheel. 

Now, if this raceway were enclosed at 
the forward extremity, it would be not 
unlike a boat. Let it be imagined, for 
illustration, that by some means (no mat- 
ter what) a boat be so circumstanced that 
the water, in which it is immersed, does 
not press against the head, will not the 
natural pressure of the water astern pro- 
duce forwai^ motion ? Suppose the race- 
way, above described, to be a boat — the 
water' within it, when all is quiescenty 
resists the pressure of the external water 
ahead-:-put the wheel in motioD, and the 
water contained in the raceway is expel- 
led at an expense of power, equal to the 
lateral pressure of a column of water, of 
its own height. The pressure of the wa- 
ter, thvs expelled, against the inclined 
part of the raceway, and of the water- 
wheel against that water, are equal and 
opposite, and therefore (the water-wheei 
aod raceway being both fixed to the boat) 
indiffisrent to motion. But let us now look 
to the external water> and we shall per- 
ceive that, by the removal of the water 
within the raceway, the external resist* 
once to the raceway has been entirely re- 
nxnred, while the external Dremire, be- 
neath the inclined plane of tne causeway, 
remains wwimpaireo, and urges it forward 
with the latent pressure of a column of 
water of its own height, and does actually 
propel the raceway, and with it the boat 
The forward internal water would, how- 
ever, be diqK)eed from gravity to £U1 back- 
wsod under the wheel, when the whc^ 
had removed the water beneath itseU; but 
the forward end of the raceway being con- 
verted into a tube, the ms4nerti<B of the 
included water, at some little distanoe in 
advance of the wheel, operates for a mo- 
ment, in complete coimteraction of the 
granty of thai in its hnmediate conttguity. 
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because a separation of waters cannot take 
place without the creation of a vacuum, 
thus the water is for a moment sustained 
by atmosfdieric pressure, and cannot in- 
stantly faU under the wheel, as it would, 
were the raceway open above. But the 
pressure of the external water, beneath 
the iUclined part of the raceway, is in 
perpetual action, and, before the vtt-tner- 
tictf above mentioned, can be overcome, 
has propeUed the raceway into other wa- 
ter, whose vis-inertias has also to be over- 
come, and so on od u^finitum. Thus the 
press^ of the external water is ahoatys 
in action beneath the inclined end of the 
causeway, while at the other extremity, 
its resistance is in perjfetual suspension. 
By this arrangement it is obvious that the 
power gained, is equal to the power spent, 
both being measured by columns of wa- 
ter of equal altitude, and, consequently, 
that the effect resulting from foit» thus 
exerted on board a vessel to propel it, must 
be equal to that proceeding from an equal 
exertion from the land, an obj^t hitiierto 
deemed unattainable. 

Under this system, the application of 
my water-wheel is useful and important ; 
tbe object now is to remove the water 
from within the raceway m freely as pos- 
sibk. The common wheel, though not 
equally advantageous, may, however, be 
employed with diminished inconvenience, 
it does not require to be so deeply im- 
mersed, as heretofore, in the water to 
which it is opposed. 

From this explanation it is obvious that 
the ma^unery is not to be applied to pro- 
duce the propulsive power, but merely to 
remove the natural resistance to a natural 
pressure, already existing, and disposed 
by nature to be actiye. The oblique part 
of the raceway will admit of an almost 
infinite varied of shapes, llie whole 
may even be included within the bulk of 
the vessel, provided its obliquiiy be pre- 
served; for the action of the water-wheel 
will then reduce the resistance ahead, while 
the pressure astern remaining umlMiiiiif^ 
edy moHon must ensue, with a power equal 
to the diflierence : and it has been merely 
from the omission of this obliquity, which 
would, to appearance, obstruct progres- 
sion, that all who have hitherto attempted- 
to propel vessels, by forcing water through 
tubes from stem to stem, have not suc- 
oeeded in their endeavours. 

I conclude with an explanatoiy diagram 
of the discovery, and when clearly wider' 
stood, court public investigation. 

C. A. BUSBY, 
^o. 2 Law Buildings. 

J^ew-York, Jffay 20, 1818. 
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Fig. 1. 

A. The wttler-wheel with uprig^ paddles, 
rerolvin^ in the directioii of the ftirowt. 

B. B. Sorfiice of the water. The boat 
advancing in the direction of the hori- 
zontal arrows. 

€. D. The raceway. The forward part, 
C, open at the extremity; the end, D, 
inclined upwards towards the surface 
of the water, W which it is impelled. 
Fig. 2. 

a* B. C. Df Tvansrerse sections of the 
raceway. The horizontal planes in- 
tersecting the forward and open extre- 
mity, D, are for the purpose of bring- 
ing the ris-inertisB of the water and 
pressure of the atmosphere into effect 
tnal co-operation. 

£• £. Surface of the water. 

Pofliscr^.— A deUberaie review of the 
subject wul exhibit the water- whed of 
any vessel navigated mechanicall]^, as at 
present, as an tmdershot wheel is it» most 
disadvantageous position, revened in ap- 
pUcation, but retaining all its defects; 
while the new system inil appear to be a. 



negative and i/nurUd use of the principle 
of the ovenhot wheel, and possessiug aU 
its advantages. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
li. for the year 17fi9, there is a paper, by 
the celebrated Mr. Smeaton, with ex- 
periments on mills; from these experi- 
ments it appears (p. 129) that the effect 
obtained by the overshot wheel, is fre- 
quent! v four and ^e times as great as 
with the undershot wheel, in the same 
time, and with equal expenditures of 
power. ' The great Dr. Franklin was 
correct when, in his Essay, read before 
the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 
he maintained that wheels, openting as 
at present, cmUdnoihexuedtoamya^han- 
iage. - We are also informed by Mr. Ful- 
ton, that, in 1806, the late lord Stanhope 
assured him, in London, that a boat coiJd 
not be iuccetgfuUy constructed on the 
principles and ooinbinations now in use; 
ibr csjk they be said to be emj^yed 
successfully or advantageously, wlieo, 
through their inefflkueot agency, three* 
fourths of the priimNfi ifio6tie is sacrificed? 
C/. A. B. 



Abt. 9. LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



IT is announced that Dr. Rees' New Cy- 
clopeedia will be completed within the 
present year. 
KoTzxBux, the celebra^ German dra- 



matic writer, has just published a collec- 
tion of 71iaeffadtfr«fisd to to jS^mw. They 
will soon appear both in French aod 
Eoglish. 
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B0BXBA&D, the travelkr, died lately at 
Cairo. This enterprising gentleman, a 
native of Germany, offered big aerFices 
some years ago, to the English Society for 
promoting disooyeries in the interior of 
Africa. Having learned the languages, 
and collected all the information neces- 
sary for such a journey, he proceeded to 
Cairo in order to join the caravan which 
"- — '"nbuctoo, and 
untry which 
We to Euro- 
rbich arose in 
ided the ar- 
e spaced of a 
( Mussulman 
'ledge of the 
», Mr. Burk- 
hard made various new and important 
discoveries, an account of which will 
probably be published by the English So- 
ciety. At length tlie caravan arrived,— 
but before Mr. Burkhard could make the 
necessary arrangements for hisdc|parture, 
he was attacked with the dysentery, and 
this disorder proved the cause of his death. 
Dr. Brewster, of Edinburgh, when ex- 
amining the optical properties of ice, has 
found that even laige masses, two or three 
inches thick, formed upon the surface of 
standing water, are as perfectly crystal- 
lized as rock crystal, or calcareous sper, 
all the axes of the elementary crystals 
corresponding with the axes of the hexse- 
dral prisms, bding exactly parallel to 
each ether, and perpendicular to the 
horizontal surface. 

During the process of malting, a sweet 
matter is generated in grain. No light, 
(says Dr. Thompson) has hitherto been 
thrown upon this process, though it is es- 
sential towards the theory of brewing and 
distillation. But Kirchhopf, (an emi- 
nent German chemist,) who discovered 
the method of converting starch into su- 
gar by means of acids, has lately publish- 
ed an experiment, which constitutes an 
essential and important step in the theory 
of fermentation. Barley-meal contains 
both gluten and starch. If pure starch be 
infused in hot water, it is not converted 
into sugar. Neither does gluten become 
saccharine matter when treated in the 
same way. But, if a mixture of pure 
dried pulverized wheat gluten and potato- 
staich be infused in hot water, the starch 
is converted into sugar. During the pro- 
cess an acid is evolved, yet the gluten is 
little altered, and^ if the liquid be filter- 
ed, roost of it remains upon the filter. 
Bnt it does not answer when employed a 
second time to convert starch into sugar. 
It appears, then, that it is the gluten 
which acts upon the starch, and converts 



it into sugar. By melting, the gluten 
undergoes a change, which enables it to 
act more powerfuUy in turning the starch 
of raw grain into sugar. 

From late accounts it appears that Co- 
penhagen contains 100,000 inhabitants : 
of Uiese 4600 are paupers. 

The thirty-second and thirty-third Nos. 
of the Medico-chirurgical Gazette, edited 
by Dr. J. N. Ehrhart, at Salzbury, Ger- 
many, were lately received in this city. 
As usual, the numoers are chiefly occu- 
pied with noticed, and summary reviews 
of American publications. 

Whilst perusing these German pages, 
our attention was particularlv arrested 
by two remarks, upon which the learned 
author somewhat expatiates ; 7!!^ incot^ 
sisUncy^Dr. PurtJCs theory ofdisetua; 
and — ih^pertmacUywUh which the Arn^ 
ricant asMcrty andaUanpi to prove that the 
Yellow Fever neeer originales in America, 

Dr. JuKO Stilling. The death of 
this extraordinary man is announced in 
a Swiss Journal, with the following cha- 
racter of the deceased. He was cele^' 
brated throughout Germany for his nu- 
merous writings and his piety, which, in 
course of time augmented into Uhanimsmf 
In his youth, he followed the trade oi ik 
taibr, and afterwaids that of a teacher: 
be then became successively a physician^ 
a moralist, a religious writer, a journalist* 
a political economist, a visionary, a na- 
turalist, and an excellent oculist. He 
successfully cured, by surgical operation* 
two hundred poor people who were af- 
flicted with cataracts. He firmly be- 
lieved in the existence of ghosts, and 
wrote a book, in which he serionslv ex- 
plained his doctrine. In his journal, the 
Oreyman^ hepropbecied that the .^fai- 
chriet would appear within the forty yean 
of the present century. His works have 
been much read in Germany,* because 
he wrote with simplicity and interest, 
and possessed the great art of aocomv 
modating his style to s41 classes of sqrt 
ciety. 

Dr. ScHLicBTEGROLL, of Miiuich, has 
undertaken the task of editing a very cu- 
rious literary monument of the middle 
ages, Talhofper's Book ofCombaUy be- 
kmging to the ducal library of Gotha. U 
is a collectionof 268 pen and ink sketches* 
made in 1467, representing the diflerent 
kinds of judicial combat, which was then 
the most common ordeal. All these draw- 
ings have explanatory marginal inscrip* 
tions. This work, which will be printed 

* His works, some of which have been re- 
publifihed in tbo Unttctd States, are familiar to 
most Asierican German readers. ^ 
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%t tfaelKhographic preu of tiie tmblicte- 
minary, csdled Feyertagi-^chiUe (Hdy- 
day-^scbool), at Munich, will be rendered 
Jughlyintevestiiig by theiBfonnatkm which 
it will afford respecting naoymaimscripts 
very little known in tbe libraries of Mun- 
ich, Vienna, Gotha and Wolfenbuttel, 
iUnstratiTe of the laws and manners of 
the middle ages. It will be printed in 
French and German, in numbers con- 
taining six plates each, and the pnbUcap 
tion will commence as soon as 160 copies 
are sobscribed for. 

The works which have been published 
ia C^ermany, in consequence of the Tri- 
centenary of the Reformatien, by Luther, 
are almost innumerable. Our German 
papers teem with announcementB and re- 
▼iews of such publications. The Jlfaii- 
ftriiche Buck-handlunff-^^ single house 
in Berlin— -had 96 of them on sale. 

BnocKHAtTS, a TCfT respectable bookr 
seller in Leipzig, published his Urania, a 
Jadtes pocket almanac for 1818. Hither- 
to his annual volume excited unusual in- 
tAtest, However, as he expresses him- 
aelf r^tive to the Tcuchmbuch: ttach 
immer hohertr VoUfcommenheil de$HS>en 
tirebend^ he offered, in Aprfl, 1816, three 
prizes for a poetical tale, a poetical epis- 
tle, and an Idyl. The attempt to enrich 
(he pages of ms Urania in this way, was 
successful. Among several very supe- 
rior productions, presented in the vdume 
for this year, the poetical tale by Ernst 
ScBULZc is peculiariy fine, and obtained 
a handsome reward. This beautiful piece 
is entitled. Die bexauberte Bote — the en- 
chanted rose. The just commendations 
of this exquisite specimen of German 
poetry, contained in a late German jour- 
nal, are before us ; but we wave them, 
io order to introduce an article upon the 
same subject from a late number of the 
London New Monthly Magazine. 

<* It (the above mentioned poem} is 
written m the manner of Wieland's Obe* 
ron, except that the stanzas are more re- 
gular ; the whole is more delicate, and, 
as it were, of pure etherial texture. It 
combines all the magic tones of melody. 
The publisher has announced a separate 
edition of this poem, on which he designs 
to bestow every possible t3^t)ographic and 
chalcographic embellishment. The young 
poet died at Celle, in the Hanoverian do- 
minions, in his 28th year, a few days af- 
ter receiving intelligence of the success 
•f his performance, and just as he was 
preparing to set out for Italy. He con* 
tsacted the disease which proved fata], 
during the siege of Hamburg, in 1813, 
when he served as a vohmteer in the Ja- 



gers. We are promised hit posthumous 
works, together with a monoir of his lifo^ 
by Professor Bauterwech, of Gotting^i.*' 
The first two volumes of a highlycurioua 
and important work have been publi^ed 
at Cassel, by Mr. U .F. Kopp, with thetitle 
of TachygraMa f^eterum expotHa el ilhu* 
Irato, or the Short-hand Writingof the An- 
cients explained and illustrated. Hiese 
volumes contain 12 distinct plates, and 
about 14,000 other engravings on copper 
and wood. It is a truly important and clas- 
sical work, and has this farther peculiarity 
ibAiagreatpofiionqfthemechanieal de- 
fHtttment toas executed by the oidhor^ \iho 
not enly made the drmoings of ail the 
figura Ind also engrofced them^ and eom^ 
posed mOi hie own hande the nioet diffktdt 
parte of the ietttT'preee ! 

PRBS£1VT STATE OF THX OSBMAK VNT- 

vsBsrrns. — From the distinguished part 
which GenHany is taking in the pursuits 
of science and literature in our times, the 
annexed summary of her learned estab- 
lishments may be acceptable- 
Germany had, before the year 1 802, tiie 
following 36 umversities : — 

Hcideiburg founded in 1386, Prague 
1348, Vienna 1361, Cologne 1388, Erfurt 
1389, Wurtzburg 1403, Leipzig 1409, 
Ingolstadt, 1410, Rostock 1419, Treves 
1451, Greifswalde 1456, Freiburg 1456, 
Tubingen 1477, Mentz 1477, Wittenberg 
1502, Frankfort on the Oder 1506, Mar- 
burg 1517, Dillingen 1549, Jena 1557, 
Helmstadt1576, Altdorf1576, Paderbom 
1592, Giessen 1607, Rinteln 1619, Salz- 
burg 1 622, Munster 1 631 , Osnabuiv 1 632, 
Bamberg 1648,Duisburg 1665, Ki3 1665, 
Innspruck 1672,Halle 1694,Bre8law 1702; 
Fulda 1734, Gottingen 1734, Erlaiigen 
1 742. Of which there have been dissolved 
since 1802 : Colc^ne, Krfort, Ingolstadt, 
Treves, Mentz, Wittenbeig", Frankfort, 
Dillingen, Helmstadt, Altdorf^ Rinteln, 
Salzburg, Munster, Chnaburg, Bambei^, 
Duisburg, Innspruck, and Fulda ; and in 
their st^ only the following new ones 
founded: Landshut, merely a continuation 
of the Ingolstadt university; Breslaw, as a 
mixed university, to which the professors 
from Frankfort on the Oder were removed ; 
EUwangen, but which since the year 18 17 
is united with Tubingen; and Berlin, the 
last founded of the German universities. 
There exist at present in Germany only 19 
umversities, viz. in the Austrian-German 
Hereditary Stales, 1. Vienna, Catholic, 
with 957 students; 2. Prague, Catholic, 
with 880 students. In German-Prussia, 3. 
Berlin, Evangelical, 1817, with 600 stu* 
dents ; 4. Breslaw, for both relig^ions, with 
360 students ; 5. Halle, Eraogelical, 1816, 
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with 500 stadents; 6. Griefswalde, Evan- 

SiKcal, with 55 students. Add to these 
e Catholic muTenityof Paderb<Nm, hat 
which has oiiJy two foculties. In Bavaria, 

7. I^iandsbat, Catholic, with 640 students ; 

8. Wurtzhai^, Catholic, 1815, with 365 
students; 9 Eriangen, Protestant, with 
180 stadents. In Saxooy, 10. Leipzig, 
Protestant, 1816, witii 911 stadents. In 
Honorer, 11. Gottingen, Protestant, 1816, 
witii 1132 students. Wurtemheiigr, 12. 
Tiihingen, Protestant, with 290 students, 
now increased hy the addition of £11- 
wangen, for hoth rehgions. In Baden, 
13. Heidelherg, Protestant, 1817, with 303 
students ; 14. Freibuig, Catholic, 1817, 
with 275 stadents. In the Electorate of 
Hesse, 15. Marburg, Protestant, 1812, 
with 197 students.* In the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, 16. Gietsen, Protestant, 1813, with 
241 students. In Holstein, 17. Kiel, Pro- 
testants, with 107 students; Weimar, 
18. Jena, Protestant, 1817, with 600 stu- 
dents. In Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 19. 
Rostock, Protestant, 1817, with 159 stu- 
dents. Of these 19 universities, there 
are thei«fore 5 Catholic, 2 mixed, and 
the rest Protestant. In all there are 
about 8500 students. If we take the po- 
pulation of an Germany at 29^ millions, 
there will be 288 students for tvery mil- 
lion. 

NoRTSULN ExPEDmoN.— Thearrange- 
ments for the vessels about to explore the 
Arctic Regions are now nearly completed, 
and it is expected they will leave the river 
about the 24th of March. Every precau- 
tion has been taken for the general com- 
fort of the crews ; fixed bed places are 
fitted, with sliding doors, for the men to 
sleep in, housings to form roo& over the 
ships in tiie event of being frozen in, a 
liberal supply of vegetables, and a pro- 
portion of six months beef, slightly corn- 
ed, with some preserved meat, will be 
supplied. 

The Isabella and Alexander are intend- 
ed to proceed in a N. W. direction to 
Davis's Straits, and explore there for a 
passage through iuto the great Pacific 
Ocean, by the American continent 

The Dorothea and Trent, proceeding 
to the eastward of Greenland, will take 
a northerly direction, in the hopes of 
reaching the Pole, and from thence to 
Behrring's Straits. 

The IssabeUa is of 382 tons, and has a 
ccxnplement of 47 men: captain John 
Ross, cosnmander. 

The Alexander is of 250 tons, comple- 
ment 33 men: lieutenant W. £dw. Parry, 
commander. 

Hie Dorothea is of 369 tons, comple- 



ment 47 men: captain David Boohan, 
commander. 

The Trent is of 260 tons, complenient 
33 men: lieutenant J. Franklin, com- 
mander. 

An ample 8um>ly of warm clothing will 
be provided, am three months advance of 

Ey given to the men. The ofl&cers will 
ve their pay doubled, and six months in 
advance.— A compensation will be grant- 
ed the purser in lieu of balance bills ; 
indeed, the whole arrangements appear 
on a scale of liberality that will do justice 
%o the prqjectm of die expedition. 

If unsuccessAil, it is expected to ter- 
minate about September 1819. If it be 
sucoessful, and the navigators return W 
the Indian Seas, ^ reward of 20,000/. md 
be distributed amongst the crews. Not- 
withstanding this, ai^ an allowance of 3/. 
per month, a difficulty is found in obtain- 
mg suitable hands for the voyage, and the 
vessek are to complete their crews at the 
Oitoeys, the great rendezvous of seamen 
for the Greenland service. 

** If an open navigation should be dis- 
covered across the Polar Btein, die pas- 
sage over the Pole, or close to it, will be 
one of the most interesting events to 
science that ever occurred. It will be the 
first time that the problem was practically 
solved, with wliich the learners of geo- 
g^phy are sometimes puzzled<— that of 
going the shortest way between twe places 
fying east and west of each other, by tak- 
ing a direction of north and south. The 
passage of the Pole will require the un- 
divided attention of the navigator. On 
approaching this point, from which the 
northern coasts of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and every 'part of them, will 
bear toulh of him, nothing can possiUy 
assist him in determining his course, and 
keeping on the ri^t meridian of his des- 
tined place, but a correct knowledge of the 
Hme, and yet no means of ascertaining 
that time will be afforded him. The only 
lime he can have, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, as long as he remains on or near 
the Pole, must be that of Greenwich, and 
this he can know only from good chrono- 
meters ; for from the general hazy state 
of the atmosphere, and particulariy about 
the horizon, and the sameness in die alti* 
tude of the sun, at every hour in the four 
and twenty, he must not expect to obtain 
an approximation cveU of the apparent 
time, by observation, and he will have no 
stars to assist him. AU his ideas respect- 
ing the heavens, and the reckoning of his 
time, will be reversed, and the change not 
gradual, as in proceeding from the east to 
the west, or the contrary, but instantane- 
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fjios. Tke magnetic needle will point to 
its unkDown ma^etic Pole, or fly round 
finm the point of the bowl from which it 
is suspended) and that which indicnted 
north will now be sooth ; the east will be- 
come the west, and the hour of noon will 
be that of midnight. 

AFRICAN BXPEDiTioN.-~A letter from 
Bienra Leone mentions the return to that 
place of the scientific expedition for ex- 
ploring' the interior of Africa. They were 
oomptotely unsuccessAUi having advanced 
only about 150 miles into the interior^ 
from Rio Nunez, "their progress was 
there stbpped by a chief of the country ; 
and after unava^ng endeayours. for the 
space of four months, to obtain liberty to 
proceed, they abandoned the enterprise, 
and returned. Nearly all the animals 
periled. Several officers died, and what 
IS romafkablo, but one private, besides 
one drowned, of about 200. Capt Camp- 
bell died two days after their return to 
Rio Nunez, and was buried, with another 
officer, in the same spot where major 
Peddie and one of his officers were buried 
en their advance. 

Russian voyage op discovery. — 
Captain Krusenstern in a letter to captain 
Burney, dated Revel, Oct 1, 1817, in- 
forms him that letters had been received 
a few days before from lieut. Kotzebue. 
On leaving Kamschatka in July 1816, he 
sailed through Behring's Straits, and suc- 
ceeded in ranging the coast of Ameriea 
to latitude 67^, when he discovered a 
large inlet extending far to the east- 
ward. He wastoblig^ to quit it without 
exploring the whole, but intends to re- 
sume the labour this year. Captain Kru- 
senstern does not himself believe that 
a communication exists between the 
North Pacific and the Atlantic, but re- 
marks that the discovery of this inlet does 
hold nut some hope that one may be yet 
found. 

Animai. flower. — The inhabitants of 
St. Lucia have discovered a most singular 
plant. In a cavern of that isle, near the 
sea, is a large bason, from twelve to 
fifteen feet deep, the water of which is 
very brackish, and the bottom composed 
of rocks. From these, at all times, pro- 
ceed certain substances, which present, 
at first sight, beautiful flowers, of a bright 
shining colour, and pretty nearly resem- 
bling our marigolds — only that their tint 
is more lively. These seeming flowers, 
pn the approach of a han^ or instrument, 
retire, like a snail, out of sight. On ex- 
amining their substance closely, there ap- 
pear, in the middle of the disk, four brown 

Vol. ni.— No. n. 18 



fiam^ts, resembling spiders' legs, which 
move round a kind of petals with a pretty 
brisk and spontaneous motion. Th^se 
legs have pinCers to seize their prey; 
and upon seizing it, the yellow petals 
immediately close, so that it cannot es- 
cape. Under this exterior of a flower is 
a brown stalk, of the bigness of a raven's 
quill, and which appears to be the body of 
some animal. It is probable that this 
strange creature lives on the ^awn of 
fish, and the marine insects thrown by the 
sea into the bason. 

LtTHovASA. — ^This name is given to a 
new but useful article, made of a peculiar 
kind of stone, in the form of veeselis adapt- 
ed to cool wine, preserve butter, kc. 
They owe their properties to the power 
of aosorption and evaporation .possessed 
by the stone ; and are superior to earthen- 
ware articles applied to the same pur- 
poses, being entirely free from that clayey 
smell which belongs to unglazed pottery. 

The wine coolers require only to be 
steeped for ten minutes in cold water, 
when thgr are fit to receive a decanter of 
wine. — ^The butter preservers steeped in 
the same manner are ready to receive a 
vessel containing the butter, and will 
keep it cool in the hottest weather, and 
retain their moisture for a day or two. 

Elegant stone pyramids for growing 
excellent anti-scorbutic salads, require 
only to be saturated with water. The 
seed equally distributed in the external 
grooves, the central hole filled with water, 
(and the waste daily supplied,) will, in eight 
or ten days, produce a fine green crop of 
very superior quality, which may be eaten 
clean and fresh from the pyramids placed 
on the table* — When the crop is plucked 
from any number of grooves, and the 
loose seeds brushed off, new may be sown 
and successive crops obtained. 

A curious and interesting MS. of the 
celebrated Dr. King, of 5/. JIarys, Or- 
ford, has lately been discovered, contain- 
ing anecdotes and reminiscences of his own 
times. 

The fourth and last Canto of Childe 
Harold^ is positively announced to appear 
on the 1 4th of April. 

Tlie Russian poet Sbacowsky, who con- 
ducts a journal at St. Petersburg, has 
received from the emperor of Russia, a 
pension of 4000 roubles for his last work, 
the Bard of the Ruins of the Kremlin, 

Madame dc Stael's work on the French 
Revolution will shortly a'p|war ; it forms 
three volumes, and 36,000 francs were 
paid for tflfe manuscript. 

A very fashionable journal has lately 
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been comineticed «t Naples, under the 
title of the frh. It is adorned with litho- 
graphic engravings. 

Important Surgical Operalion.'^Au 
opera lion for Sfjbclavian Aneurigm was 
performed in the New -York Hospital, on 
tlie lOUi of May, by Dr. Valentine Mott, 
one of the surg^eons of that institution, by 
tying the Arteria Innominata : the patient 
has reasonable prospects of recovery.— 
This bold and important operation, which 
jt is believed was never attempted before, 
not only reflects honour upon the fortu- 
nate operator, but is a triumphant step in 
operative soiigery. 

Messrs. James Eastbum & Co. of New- 
York, have published a catalogue of a 
valuable and extensive collection of stan- 
dani and rare books, with numerous bibUo* 
graphical notices, indicating as well the 
authenticity of the editions as the estima- 
tion of the works. 

Somelhififf useful.^Mr. Anthony Tie- 
mann, of this city, has obtained letters pa- 
tent for the application of the agencv of 
DOGS as a new power to various useful 
purposes, such as, for pumping water, 
irrigating meadows, gardens, &c. grind- 



ing pasat, ooniy htak^ and oiMr articlei» 
turning the grindstone, the lathe, carding 
and spinning machines, washing machines^ 
working chums, assisting rope makers, 
threshing and cleaninggram^uttingstraw» 
tobacco, shingles, dye-wood, kc. chopping 
meat, &c. and for a great variety of pur- 
poses where the intelligence and activity 
of the dog will prove highly economical 
and profitable. The requisite machinery is 
simple, and constructed withlittleexpense. 
Able dogs can easily be procured and train- 
ed for this object Those which Mr- Tie- 
mann has employed for some yoars, hs^c 
invariablv been healthy and robust and 
apparently delighted with their empk>y- 
ment. It is said that the saving of labour 
and expense is almost incalculable. By 
these means a very interesting p<Mtion of 
the animal creation, hitherto more or lest 
prescribed, is made subservient to some 
of the most useful purposes. Canine 
agency, applied as before stated, is al- 
ready in operation in this city and neigh- 
bouniood. 

Mr. Tiemaiip intends to ap|^ the same 
power for propelling boats, ior which he 
has also obtained a patent. 



Art. 10. RELIGIOUS INTELUGENCE. 



ASIA. 

IT seems that Christianity » making 
great prog^ss in the Sandwich and 
Society Islands. Idolatry is totally abolish- 
ed iu Otaheite, Eimeo, Tapuamanu, Te- 
toroa, Huahine, Raiatea, Tahaa, and 



Borabora. The sabbath is regularly obn 
served, and places for public worship are 
erecting. The kings and chieftains are 
the most zealous among the converts to 
the true dsLith. 



Art. H. POETRY. 



A DREAMING ODDITY. 

BiTSELF A9D THE DOCTOH. 
MYSELF. 

4 N awful fM>and, and su-ange, such as tin now 
-^*- By me was never heard, afflicts my ears. 
I turn my eyes to seek the dreadful cause — 
A turtle from the water crawls ; ascends 
The bank, and seeks the city*s widest street. 
The street at first is broad enough ; his flappers 
Annoyin? passengers on either side, 
Who seek the doors at his approach. Ere long 

f lis monstrous bulk increases, and he swims, 
Icedless of streets. His fins above the clouds 
Throw houses', stables, horses, men and womea 

From such a spectacle I fly aghast : 
And, swift as sight, *^ smooth sliding without 

stop," 
Where winds the stream of James the vales 

along, 



Just o'er the water's surface, seek the sea. 
Twixt Cape May and Cape Charles, from land 

afar, 
Palpable odours stop my further course : 
Palpable odours; such as if, were all 
Arabia's fragrance, from the time wl»en first 
From Chaos' womb Earth came, each year 

distilled, 
And kept confined, hermetically sealed, 
Till this blest hour, then all at once let loose — 
My body seemed all nostrils : all parts prest 
Alike by one resistless storm of sweet. 
My fingers feel it, and before my face 
I cannot ken a yard. What splendour now ! 
— Tall, not too tall ; and slender, but not leau^ 
" In naked innocence," save that a robe 
Of gaudy texture, dyed in gold and azure, 
Height'nmg the charms of what it would conoeal, 
Flowed o'er her limbs; and by the soft bfeea« 

fanned, 
Far from her fhing its folds ; with such an eye 
Oi dignity and virtue, truth ajid grace. 
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As only heavea can giv« — a lady comes. 
From wave lo wave-top lif htly trii^Ma^ on ; 
Her looks were love ana honour; aud with g^are 
Familiar she approached) and seized my arm. 

Gales of tempestuous pleasure from the north 
^ow bore us sudden^ with resistless force 
And rapture, forwanJ to more sunny climes; 
The tiptop wave now touching^) now above. 
— Hatteras and the g^fy stream are past — 
The trade winds check our passage— locked our 

annsj 
We seem recumbent on the gentle ocean. 
Or on the swell, or sunk in easy vale. 
— She's gone ! Heaven help me, she has left my 

arms, 
And sunk— 1 strive in vain to follow her — 
— ^l weep, I rage— 90 sudden came we here ; 
Hiua sudden has she fled) I know not where. 

I grow at once earth's half in bulk — one foot 
T place on Cuba— thousands now of miles 
Upward I leap, in fantasy of ire, 
Tticn fisll at once, th' Atlantic's lenrth ; my sides 
Dashing the ocean over Europe's face. 
And o'er Columbia's, to the peacc&l sea : 
My heels in rage against the icy pole 
Beating full haord ; while to the low south moon 
My clinching fists are stretched. From posture 

prane 
i spring-, and with a butcher's cleaver cut 
Tne globe in twain. The parts unite. Enr^ed 
I take a tray and chopping-kuife ; and soon^ 
First plucking Luna from her chanceful course, 
Make fair mincemeat of all — then leaving all, 
Tray, cleaver, chopping-knife, and earUi and 

moon, 
1 scud away in th' dark : for dark it seems. 
Yet scrms not long. I lose my pantalootos ; 
And ill my great coat pocket nnd a pair 
Of Holland skatn? well strapt. Before me lies 
Tlie brilliant surface of a cold elass ocean, 
Ijevel, outspread t' infinitude all round. 
—The eartli and moon seemed not ; but all the 

stars, 
The planets and their master spirit Sol, 
Are almost in my grasp. With skates equipt 
I fly the surface, making distance nought. 

What stands before me ? *Tis an aged oak 
Full of fresh blossoms. Let me see its fruit. 
Ub\ tempting full ripe plums, and nasty toads, 
With open mouths, each pendant by a leg. 
J set me in a chair, and in the shade 
I rest. What figures play about the tree .' 
f leads without bodies, ho ! the chin of this 
Touches his eyebrows. There another fiiis, 
Whose ears grow from his siioulders. Round 

the tniiik 
Walks one whose head two ankle necks support, 
All face and feet. Aud there stands one whose 

visage 
Is horizontal, ever looking up. 
Stuck on a neck that never turns, though turns 
Constant the head, round, round, and round 

again. 

Here is a foot race, • See the youthful look 
Of that, prepared to i^tarl : he has six legs. 
And his comiJctitor but one, or two made one, 
Like two snakes twisted close in lust or rage. 
ITie sexiped is distanced. There's a sheep 
With long green wool, how ^k>ssy, like the silk 
Pcedant from crjlop of the np'nmg com. 



She drives away the wolves. What fair forms 

these ? 
Ladies of lender looks. Oh t what an eye 
Of piercing black : next blue so languisbfng : 
Three, four, five, six, sev'n, eight, nine, ten, 

eleven: 
^^ What, will the list stretch out to th' crack of 

doom .'" 
Still they succeed each other ; beauteous all ; 
But none like her who left me on the flood. 

At what are yonder horses laughing there f 
The horse-laugh's common ; but a grinning horse 
Till now 1 never knew. Begone, begone. 
There is a Mjvlagascar bat, thai biies 
One of these laugliing steeds—Lord, how he bites. 

Deaths here I see, six, eight, a dozen deaths, 
A score of deaths witli horns : in each right hand 
Is a dead infant, in the IcU a goblet 
Full of black wine. Black, broadbrira'd, flap- 
ping hats 
They wear. See how with gloe they dance ; how 

shake 
Their kiose and rattHnf bones. Tliey vanish all, 
" Searing my eye-balfa." Now, wiUi lightning 



On skates I baste ; the same smooth sea before 

me; 
The planet Venus right ahead. Stop, stop .- 
Where are my pantuoons ? To Venus go 
Without them? No. My coat I cannot button 
— How the wind blows beside me, urging on, - 
In .spite of effort to remain, I hasie. 
I pass a fellow with an empty meal bag 
Striving to eather wind. He's out of sight. 
I strike on Venus : bu.«ihes, brash and trees — 
is this the silv'ry Venus ? bush and brush 
So like old earlb .'' Dwells no man hereabouts ? 
— I'll not stay here '« the woods — I'll straight 

away. 
But '.vherc's ilie glc^^rj' pledi ? Gon»» ; who know*: 

where .' 

I seem to lake a nap; and, dozing, dream 
Of being on tiie earth. Am inurh in doubi 
Whether I dream or not ; and 'vvhclhcr I 
Am here or there. At length I acnn to wak^ ; 
But, since I've been asleep, where, where is ffonc 
Tliis planet Venus.'' Sunk, and from me fallen 
A million million league;^ ; a trifling distance 
For those who ride on light. Here in mid.s[»aco 
I swing self-balanced ; neiiiicr t'fiis wav moved 
Nor that. Mars, Jupiter, the ijuoj ilie Bear, 
Saturn, Orion and llie Pleiades, 
And nameless others, seeming all within 
The fliglit of half an hour; fgaze intense. 
Now start I for the globe of S»»l. 1 fly 
By mere volition : and, approaching, sec 
\V hence are his spots. The sunnittd aoiiic vast 

tracts 
Of new land have been clearing : ofi*?r bumin;> 
The wood and brush, an awlul, tool, black smoke 
Spreads over many a thousnnd solar letg-ncv. 
Still shifting wilh the wind. There's such a stench 
Far ofl* salutes my nose, I'll not eiulure it. 
— I'm off. And now for Jove. When half way 

tliere 
I'm much impeded by a thousand swarras 
Of septemdeccm locusts. Ilere a gate 
Before me stands ; and o'er it leans a s^gc, 
" His head all white, his beard all hoary gray," 
Who me, approaching, with gold headed car.c, 
Strikes. Slunn?d>down to the earth f (^nickly fall ; 
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And when revived, I funi aiystii' ouUnU-ctcbcd 

ITpon a CTeeu and slopiui,' meadow fair, 

WUich, Doclor, 1 now mc as visibly 

As that nose on your lace. Now up I rise 

And stretch myscir: whtm lo, the lovely maid} 

Whom couching on tiic bilious I hud lost, 

I see advancing, fairer than bclbrc. 

How Joy my eyes to ken so much of heaven. 

— There Willi her comes a marrie<I youth, who 

leads 
His beauteous ^X)usc, at whose side, robed iu 

white, 
A child, his right hand rouud his moiher's fingers 
Clinging, iiins doubling her malcmal steps. 

At once a slim tall villain rushes forth, 
Seize* the child, and quite across a strcani, 
In width at least a rod, he tosses it 
On the rough stones upon the other side. 

I bid the nimble youth the scoundrel seize. 
Who hastes away. He overtakes him. Blows 
Num'rous succeed ere I arrive. ** And see," 
]:Ixclaims the youth, *^ how he has given me 
An eye the colour of n\y hat." 1 sjeize 
The villain by ilie collar, raising high 
My left hand. Aiming at my eye he strikes 
Aly forehead. With my right clenched fist I 

twice 
Aim at his lights with all their force my knuckles; 
But, WAKING, find against the solid wall 
Tvc warred in vain } while from each kuuckie 

joint 
C<une8 the red fluid, (as you. Doctor, see. 
Skin ofT and blood now dried.) On end I spring. 
Sans intermission laugh near half an hour ; 
But laugli in pain : then travel o'er awake 
The paths and scenes which sleeping Td pur- 
sued. 
Strong the impression : for full well the whole 
Distinctly I remember, and con never 
Forget those strange iUgKts. Doctor, now the 

cause? 
Dreams mostly I forget ; my .sleep is sound. 
Then why ^uch inconerenl objects wild .'* 
Or why retain I such remembrance strong 
Of all that I have fell or seen or known 1 

DOCTOR. 

W'iiat &te pr drank you ere you wqdI to bed .' 

MYSELF^ 

Of beef-steak half a pound ; half a fine shad 
( V rarity almost the season's first,) 
Well barbecued, with trimmings ; cofiec too, 
llirce cups of strong ; and plenteous toast ) the 

whole 
Washed do^vu and settled with a pint of beer. 

DOCTOR. 

Vye, there's the cause : 'twas your intemperance 
Let your bruised knuckles henceforth be a lesson, 
'reaching you ne'er hereafter to offend 
'\iaiust nature's sober law of '• not too much." 

MYSELF. 

AVTiv, tliero was truly pleasure in the foa-<?lJng, 
\uJ pleasure in the dnaming: for such sights 
Incongruous, rap(*rDUS, awkward, awful, droU, 
(All whicli ai^ 90w as much before my eyes 
^s if reality,) gave entertainment. 
Nay, I again woiUd suffer knuckk> bruising^ 
To feast my eyes on such a miracle 
Of beauty, so uncartlily as I saw. 



DOCTOm. 

Who least remembers what he dreams, gives 

proof 
Of temperate living ; and may emertaui * 
Jusdy strong hopes of reaching to okl age 

P. 
RkJuttond, April 20f^ 1817. 

NOTES. 

Of all my dreaming, the foregoing is the most 
singularly wild tliat 1 can remember. I threw it 
into chitchat blank verse tlie forenoon after the 
dream ; the image being still as distinctly before 
roe as if all had been fact. 1 have ever thou^t> 
t-ontrary to the opinion of some, that the think- 
ing power is never wholly suspended. My strong 
argument arises from my own experience : I ne- 
ver wake without some recoUection, however 
indistinct, of having dreamed of someUunr. 
Equally confident am I that, almost ever, mudi 
that has occupied the attention the day and even- 
ing previous, is more or less the subject of wild 
fancy on tlie pillow. Such was the case in the 
present instance, ihoa^i there are many scenes 
and images of which a madman would hardly 
entertain an idea. 

It has been asserted that no image is presented 
in sleep which w&s not before known. This may be 
true, though of its truth I am by no means certain. 
That the combinations of images and chain of 
events are often such as never beforo entered 
the mind, can admit of no doubt. 

Ji turtle from the toater cratoUt &c. In the 
course of the preceding evening it was observed 
iu conversation, that the American sniping, 
or mud turtle, afforded as rich a soup as the 
West-India git^n turtle. 

Jindf susift as sU^y *^ smooth sliding without 
hiepy Of rapid fnrhts ui the air, anGTMnion's 
** smooth slidmg wiuioul step," probably every 
reader's drcammg experience has afforded ex- 
am^es. 

'Twixl Cape May and Cape Charles. We had 
been q>eaking of a glass-bouse lately erected, 
and one of the company remarked that the sand, 
of which the glass wa^ mostly made, was brought 
fron^ the sliores of the Delaware. This probably 
occasioned the dreaming of a glass ocean, aini 
of the place where I seemed to oc. 

Palpubte odours. In going to my lodgings 
aAer supper, I overtook a female, of^ what cha- 
nicter or complexion 1 know not, whose abun- 
dance of perfumery vext my nostrils for several 
rods. 

The trade unnds stop our passage. While at 
su|>pcr, some conversation arose respecting the 
toMno of herring and shad, the passage of the 
limning from Africa to the gulf of Mexico, &c. 
I can assign no particular cause for dreaming of 
the lady who 6ew with me, other than that the 
ladies had been, as usual, in part the topic of 
conversation, and that l>eauly is perhaps too of- 
ten the sublecl of my contemplations. No words 
can describe the holy beauty and expression of 
tlic nuns dimnior in her imagined countenance. 

/ gi'ovo at once eartlCs half in bulk. 1 had ob- 
8er\ed to my companions, that I had seen a cal- 
culation, that from one female herring, should 
the offspring all live, in ten years the bulk woukl 
be many times greater than that of the earth. 

What occasioned the wild thought of dividing, 
or making mineemeat of the earui and moon, I 
couki not conjecture, till I recollected that we 
had some mmcc-pic with iupper, and one of 
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the coflMMoy complained 6iat the cfaopfHDi^laBre 
had not been sufficiently used. 

Before going to sleep I recollect doubtine 
whether I had, or not, seen or heard of a work 
describing a tour amonr the planets ; and I re- 
membered havinr read, twenty years a^ or 
more, a whimsical account of a journey with an 
air balloon, the parachute attached to which was 
injured by striking against the planet Jupiter. 

Figures the most uncouth, and sometimes 
forms the most beautifu), are familiar to those 
wh<^have sufiered in a high fever, have been 
taking opium, or have been otherwise indis- 
posed; as arc difficulties with respect to one*s 



doihes, aabiKty to proceed, &c. as weO as t« 
dream it is doublful whether or not we are 
dreaming. 

The married lad;^ appeared to be one with 
whom I had been intimately acquainted. Not 
having seen her for two years, I had, the day 
previous, received a letter from a friend, in- 
tbrming me that she was married, and had lately 
become a mother. Hence the appearance of 
the child. 

Thus could I trace the causes of part of my 
dreaminr fancies. It was a fact that each knuc- 
kle of ue fingers and the thumb was sorely 
bruised, not healing in a fortnight.^ 



Art. 12. MONTHLY SUMMARY OF POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



EUROPE. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE army supplies for the present 
year were voted, March 2d, in the 
House of Commons without a divbion. 
The establishment is considerably re- 
iiuced, the number of the land forces, for 
the present year, being as follows. For 
England 23,000 ; for Ireland, 20,000 ; for 
the colonies 33,000 ; for the territories of 
the East India Company 17,360 ; for the 
British contingent in France 20, 126. The 
estimate of expense is 6,494,290/. it be- 
ing less than the expense of the last year 
by 188,027/. The reduction in all the 
departments of the military expenditure is 
418,000/. 

The following is an official statement of 
the quarter's revenue, ending the 5th 
April 1818, compared with the corres- 
pondent quarter of last year. 
Produce lyfthe Revenue of Great Britain^ 
in the (juarters ending the 5th of Aprils 
1817a7K/1818. 

1817. 
1,912,296 
4,642,065 
1,492,611 
342,000 
868,104 
154,550 
98,595 



Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Post Office 
Assessed Taxes 
Land Taxes 
Miscellaneous 



1818. 

2,003,664 

5,151,805 

1,588,759 

336,000 

917,414 

178,295 

73,270 



£9,510,211 £10,249,207 



Arr. of Property Tax 1,^23,718, 254,190 
From this statement it appears that the 
quarter just ended is better than the cor- 
responding quarterby the sum of 738,990/. 
If the charge upon the consolidated fund 
this quarter be estimated at 8,800,000/. the 
surplus this quarter will be 1,449,207/. It 
did not exceed 700,000/. in the corres- 
ponding quarter. Hence the surplus 
this quarter is more than double. 
The manufecturc of broadcloths, milled 



during the last year, amounted to 351,122 
pieces, or 10,974,473 yards. The narrow 
cloths, milled 132,607 pieces, or 5,233,616 
yards, it being an increase over the manu- 
fitctureof the precedingyear of 2,422,135 
yards. In this statement shawls and pe- 
lisse cloths are not included. 

London^ Jdarch 31. — ^Another report 
has been presented from the select com- 
mittee on the poor laws. A y&ry valua- 
ble appendix is annexed to it 

It gives the assessment for the relief of 
the poor in 1748, 1749, and 1750, by 
which it appears that on tlic average of 
those three yean about 690,000/. per ann. 
was apphed to the relief of the poor, in 
the year 1776, the sum of 1,531,000/. was 
expended on account of the poor; in 
1783, 4 and 5, the sum of 2,000,000/. per 
annum; in 1803, 1804, 4,266,000/. and 
in 1813, 14 and 15, the average sum of 
about 6, 130,000/. per annum, was expend- 
ed for the maintenance of the poor. But 
the sums raised by poor rates and any 
other rate or rates in these years was, in 
1813,8,651,438; in 1814, 8,392,728; ia. 
1815, 7,460,855. The number of pau- 
pers relieved in 1813, was 971,913 ; in 
1814, 953,993; in 1815, 895,973. 

The appendix closes with some impor- 
tant o&ferro/toiu. 

The number of persons relieved per- 
manently, both in and out of any work- 
house, on the average of the last three 
years, appears to be 516,963; ditto, oc- 
casionally, being parishioners 423,663 ; 
total 940,626 ; exclusively of any chil- 
dren of those permanently relieved out 
of the house. 

Four thousand and ninety-four parishes, 
or places, maiutain the greater part of 
their poor in workhouses, averaging for 
the last three years, 93,142 persons. 

The population of England and Wales, 
as taken from the abstract laid be- 
fore parliament, in the year 1811^ appears 
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to hare beeo 10,150)615; §o that the 
nmnber of persons reKevTed from the poor 
rates appears to have been 9^ in each 100 
of the population. 

Th^ total of the money raised by poor 
rates, appears to have averaged for the 
last three years, the snm of 8,168,340/. 
T3s. 9Jd. bein^at the rate of IBs. Id. per 
head on the population, or 3s. Ijd. in 
the pound of the total amount of the snm 
of 61,898,423/. 12. BJd. as assessed by 
the property tax in the year 1815. 

The amount of money expended in 
suits of law, removals, and expenses of 
parish officers, for purposes of, amd for all 
other purposes, is, independent of the 
maintenance of the poor, 2,162,799/. 

The nmnber of persons belonging- to 
/yiendiy societies appears to be, for the 
last three years, nearly 8 J in the 100 of 
the resident population. 

The area of England and Wales, ac- 
cording to the latest authorities, appears 
to be 57,960 square statute miles, or 
37,094,400 statute acres ; wherefore, the 
number of inhabitants in each square 
male, containing 640 acres, averages 175 
persons. 

The greater proportion of the popu- 
lation of England and Wales appears to 
be employed in trade and manufactures, 
there being 770,199 families returned em- 
ployed in agriculture, and 959,632 in trade, 
mannfactures and handicraft ; besides 
413,316 other families. 

The duke of Richmond has been ap- 
pointed captain general and governor m 
chief of the Canadas, Nova Scotia, &c. 
&c. in place of sir John Sherbrooke, who 
returns home in consequence of ill health, 
he having suffered a paralytick stroke. 
Sir Peregrine Maitland goes out as go- 
vernor of Upoer Canada. He is son-in- 
l^yf to the duke. 

The marriage of her rtn'al highness the 
princess Elizabeth, {ihird daughter of their 
majesties) with Philip' Augustus Frede- 
rick, the hcr(*ditary prince of Hesse Hom- 
burg took place at the queen's palace on 
the 7th instant. 

On the 15th 4Lpril, lord Castlereagh, in 
consequence of a message from the prince 
regent, brought forward a proposition in 
the House of Commons, for some farther 
provision for the dukes of Clarence and 
Cambridge, on their intended marriage, 
the former with a princess of Saxe Mei- 
nungen, and the latter with a princess of 
HcFse. A proposition to reduce the 
amount wa? carried against ministers by 
a vote of 193 to 184. 

The London papers state, that, about 1 
o'clock, on the Bth of April, lieutenant 



DaM Dmns^ of ^4 62d vegimeat of fool, 
went to the war ofEice, and inquii^ of 
lord Palmerston*s messenger if his lord- 
slnp was in the office. The messenger in- 
formed him that he was not, that be expect- 
ed him in every moment ; he desired him t9 
walk into the waiting-room and write bis 
name on the list of visitors, as is usuaL ' 
Lieut. Davis declined doing so, and wait- 
ed about the lobby, frequently askwig^ 
if his lordship would soon come.*— A little 
before two, his lordship arrived at the war 
office, alone, and was going up the stone 
stairs when the messenger informed licut 
Davis, that " he was lucky, for his lord- 
ship was come, and there was no vnitor 
before him." Licut. Davis immediately 
followed his lordship up the stairs, and 
taking a pocket pistol from under his coat» 
fired it at his lordship. The assassin ran 
down stairs with the pistol in his hand^ 
saying, " IVe done for him." The mes- 
senger immediately seized him, and with 
the assistance of others, secured him un- 
til a constable of St. Margaret's Parish, 
Westminster, arrived, and conveyed him 
to Queen-square police office. His lord- 
ship was taken into the office, his top coat 
was taken off, and Mr. Astlcy Cooper 
being immediately sent for, he very soon 
arrived, and examined his lordship's 
wound, from wliich, we are happy to say, 
there is not the slightest danger. The 
pistol was loaded with ball, which la* 
cerated his lordship's right side : the ball 
did not lodge in the flesh, but passed 
through it, and fell on the stone stairs. 
Mr. Cooper attended lord Pahnerston to 
his house, in his carringe. In the mean 
time lieut Davis had been conveyed to 
Queen-square by the constable, assisted 
by the messenger, where he was examin- 
ed before Mr. Markland, the magistrate. 
Crowds of persons collected round the 
office. 

FRANCR. 

A report made by the committee of 
finance to the chamber of deputies, on 
the 21st of March, estimates that the 
amount required for the payment of the 
principal and interest of the publio debt 
for the year 1818 will be /. 180,782,600 
For the ordinary expenses of 

government 500,195,600 

Extraordidary expenses of 

do. 312,268,422 



Total 993,244,022 
A proposed reduction of the 
expenses of government, 
will leave the total amount 
of expenditure for the year 
1818. /. 971,284,^76 
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Tbe whole amonnt of revenue 
which it is estimated will 
be received this year, is 
about 753,000,000 

Leaving a balance unprovid- 
ed fiM- of about 221 ,000,000 
The valuation of debte to be liquidated 
is finished ; they amount to 1,700,000,000 
£ranc8--equal to ;;3 18,750,000. 

The interesting nature of the follow- 
ing extract from tbe report of M. Beug- 
xiot, one of the conamission of finance, 
made to the Chamber of Deputies on the 
23d. of March, will excuse its length. 

After giving the estimates, and detail- 
ing the manner in whioh the ways and 
means had been provided, he goes on to 
gay : — ^** It was at first difficult to procure 
subscribers to the loan in France, but 
afterwards persons who had witnessed 
and were surprised at the speculations of 
foreigners, were satisfied to purchase at 
sixty francs that for which six months 
before they had refused fifty; but, con- 
sidering the whole of the risks and trou- 
ble w^ch the original leaders were put 
to, to make good their treaty, the profits 
were not more than 9} per cent, which 
could not, under all the circumstances, 
^ be considered exorbitant, nor could the 
cost of the loan be deemed as very heavy 
on France, when the results of it were 
taken into consideration. Trade was as- 
sisted by it ; circulation of money was 
quickened, and the payments of the go- 
vernment were made with a punctuality 
beyond all former precedent. — By tlie 
treaties for the loan in tlie last year, 
1)^,999,000 of francs of rentes were sold for 
tbe first knn ; 8.000,000 for the second ; 
and 9,000,000 for 4he third. In the pre- 
sent year ministers wanted a credit of 
16,000,000 of rentes to make good the 
deficit of the revenue. 

" Henceforth'' continued tlie reporter, 
** there will be a competition among the 
cxntractors. The French capitalists, en- 
couraged by the past, will no longer have 
occasion for the assistance of foreigners. — 
This resort to our market from the funds 
^ of different nations, will have the most 
beoefioial effects. But at whatever rate 
of interest the loan is made, it shows our 
distress, it accuses the present, and threa- 
tens the future. Thus your commission 
has sought, with the roost watchful anxie- 
ty, the means of ascertaining the limits of 
Mioh great and deplorable sacrifices. 

" Your commission, perfectly persuad- 
ed that there is no longer credit, nor, per- 
haps, existence in France, but by an al- 
I leviation of the burden which depresses 
I her, has been aqxjious at length to ascer* 



tain the period of our fmanoiaj MnaiMupa* 
tion,asinseparablciipom our poUlical libera- 
tion. It wished to have given you, above all, 
some positive information with respect to 
the individual demands of foreigners, de- 
mands whose vagueness aad uncertainty 
still fetter our most useful works, arrest 
the rising wing of credit, and impren 
on peace itself the character of hostility. 

" Your commission hare applied to the 
ministers of the king, in whom they dis- 
covered hearts entirely French ; but they 
have not been able completely to satisfy 
ns, 

" According to the very terms of the 
treaty of November the 20th, the enfran- 
chisement of our territory can only be in 
consequence of a deliberation, which the 
allied sovereigns have reserved to them- 
selves the right of holding, on the expira- 
tion of the first years of oocupatioii. But 
can this result be doubtful ? lliose sove- 
reigns will ennoble policy in rendering it 
subordinate to justice. 

'^ The occupation of our territory oonld 
not exceed two years, unless France were 
a prey to convulsions which endangered 
Europe. France is calm; she wishes 
peace : she wishes it as ardently as she 
waged war. 

^' There remains to us, gentlemen, a 
last motive of conviction, but it is a pain" 
ful one ; it is this, that France has now 
arrived at a degree of exhaustion, in 
which it would be impossible for her much 
longer to support the burdens that have 
pressed her down during the last three 
years. It becomes our duty to declare 
this to you, since the inquiry in which we 
have been engaged for three months past, 
has forced upon us an intimate persuasion 
of its truth. Here is the termination of our 
sacrifices, because here is the terminatioii 
of our means. We may, therefore, now 
csakulate on the retreat of th^ foreign 
troops at the expiration of the present 
year. 

'« Fixing the amount of the claims of 
strangers on France is at present the sub- 
ject of a negotiation. There is room to 
hope that you will know the result before 
the end of the session, and that it will put 
an end to those exaggerations which have 
had so unpleasant an influence oa our 
credit But it is necessary to supply the 
demand for the present service, without 
which, all, even hope would be compro* 
mised." 

France has recognised the accession of 
Bemadotte to the throne of Sweden ; ho 
is now acknowledged by every civilized 
power. 

A private letter from Paris, received 
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in Loodoo, states that, «' there has been 
formed at Paris a politieal club, under the 
presidency of old general Liafayette. The 
number or its members at present amounts 
to 36. It is not a loose association, like 
that of the libereoux, Messrs. Lafitte, 
Pertier, or DariUiers; bat a club emi- 
nently jpolitical, where the highest qoes- 
tioDis or state are discussed. 
• ^* Among the principal members are 
mentioned, Messrs. Lanjuinais, and the 
Due de Broglie, peers of France, the de- 
puties D'Ai^genson, BhauTelin, Dupent 
de TEure, and Bignon ; the men of let- 
ters, Benjamin Constant, Jay, Roujoux, 
andAignau. 

*' In one of the last meetings of this 
club, the members discussed tl^ adiran- 
tages of a rq>ublican goremment, like 
that of the United States, and it was 
unanimously agreed that it was far supe- 
rior to the highly boasted government of 
Great Britain. I mention it with regret, 
but I am forced to confess, that the re- 
publican party make considerable prog^ress 
in France, and especially at Paris." 

In the year 1816, there were consum- 
ed in Paris 71,115 oxen, 306,967 sheep, 
62,400 calves, 4,136 cows. In 1817, 
69,626 oxen, 300,422 sheep, 64,327calves, 
and 4798 cows. The value of the pur- 
chase price of these quantities for the 
year amounted to 36,359,249 francs — 
57,271,849 50, and for 1817, 36,439,277 
f.— 57,307,855 60. 

SPAIN. 

It is stated in the London papers of 
March 26th, that the Spanish government, 
to enable them to fit out the Russian squa- 
dron, had determined to allow the mer- 
chants to ship on board two thousand tons 
of merchandise at low duties, who are 
made to understand that the force will be 
so overwhelming, that resistance on the 
part of the patriots must be vain. The 
cleiigy urge the necessity of taking away 
^e heretical character of the ships, by a 
solemn baptism before the benediction of 
heaven can be secured. 

The finances of Spain are in the most 
impoverished condition. 

A letter of the third of March from 
Gibraltar, says, *^ the fleet the Spaniards 
received from the Russians, is laid up in 
dry dodc^ and will there rot. They have 
neither money to fit them out, nor sea- 
men, and noprovisions for the seamen ; and 
of course no means to procure any." 

PORTUGAL. 

It is stated that the differences between 
Spain and Portugal liave taken an unfa- 
vourable turn in the European committee 
sitting at Paris, and appear to threaten 



an iounediatc rupture. The Britiidi ca- 
binet is awakened to the subject, and is 
carrying on an active correspondence 
with the other great powers to prevent 
hostilities if possible. 

A letter ffom Gibraltar of the 23d 
March says, ** The treaty between the 
Portuguese and Tunisians has expired, 
and as no treaty has been concluded upon, 
the Portuguese detain all Tunisians ; at 
least they cruise oflf here and prevent ves- 
sek under that flag from going through 
the Straits. Two Portuguese frigates, 
and some smaller vessels are here watching 
the Tunisians. Two sloops of war and a 
schooner under that flag are here, and 
afraid to move." 

ITALY. 

A French paper says, *' the sovereign 
pontifi', according to established custom, 
gave orders to the . congregation of Ri- 
tuals to proceed in the beatification and 
canonization of the venerable servant of 
God, Maria Clotilda Adelaide Xaviere of 
France, queen of Sardinia, and sister of 
the kings LouU XVI. and XVIII. The 
discussion took place in the presence of 
cardinal Mattei, dean of the sacred cd- 
1^^, and of cardinal Delia SomagUa, vi- 
car of his holiness. The votes were unani- 
mous in the affirmative. Consequently, 
this virtuous princess will be declared a 
saint in the next consistory." 

Letters from Italy state that tlie pro- 
testant religion is to be tolerated in the 
estates of the Church and in Naples. 

On the 20th of Februaiy last, a violent 
earthquake was felt in Sicily, which oc- 
casioned much damage. In Catanea, a 
great part of the cathedral and of the se- 
minary were shaken down, and many ec- 
clesiastics were crushed under their ruins. 
In Zaflarana the people were assembled 
for public worship, when the church fell, 
and crushed the preacher and fifty per- 
sons under its ruins. All the villages on 
the side of mount Etna were ruined; but 
as the houses were light buildings few 
lives were lost. 

GERMANY. 

Much discussion is excited in this coun- 
try on the subject of the liberty of the 
press. A censorship, with some restric- 
tions upon the press, has been establish- 
ed in the grand duchy of Weimar. How- 
ever, the project of a law respecting the 
freedom of the press, has been rejected 
by tlie second chamber of the States 
General. One of the orators who had 
spoken against the project, chiefly ground- 
ed his arguments on the diplomatic de- 
claration made by the earl of Liverpool 
to the minister of Bonaparte, in London, 
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to wit, that tbe k^ of Engrland coMnoi 
make any conc^mon to a foreign power 
qontnuy to the comtUutumal freeaom of 
iis fdngdom. Constitutions are amuaif- 
ing throughout Crennany, and by deg^rees 
the representative system will be oigan- 
ised without trouble or noise. It appears 
that the diet will establish the basis of ■ 
this grand edifice, by enacting principles 
to be common to all the governments res- 
pecting individual liberty^ the liberty of the 
preu, the equality of men inthe eye qf 
the law, and the privilege of not being 
taxed toithout their ou>n content. In tl^ 
several states, notwithstanding the appa- 
rent relaxation of effort for establi^ingf 
representative constitutions of govem- 
inent, ther^ is much solicitude on the sub- 
ject , . 

In Hanover they are occupied in fram- 
ing a new mode of representative go- 
veroment. The diet is also occupied on 
financial and political subjects. 

In Prussia the labours of the legislative 
body have been so far matured as to be 
presented to the council of state. The 
Junes which sepanite the classes are the 
principal difficulties. 

In Hesse the elector is attached to the 
ancient institutions ; but the diet has re- 
solved to reassemble to accomplish the 
work of a liberal legislation. 

In Hesse Darmstadt, and Baden, the 
preparations for representative govern- 
ments are accomplished, and only wait 
ibr the co-operation of the other states of 
Germany. 

The liberal constitution established at 
Saxe Weimar, is in fall activity. 

In other parts of Saxony and Mecklin- 
buig, they appear tardy. 

InWurtemburg the , constitution pre- 
seifted by the king is adhered to. 

In Bavaria the subject is yet before the 
council of state ; the i^j^arent purpose is 
to give the new institutions the form of 
provincial assemblies, rather than a cen- 
tral and general tepresentation. 

In Austria tlie only intention percepti- 
ble, is a new organization of the existin|^ 
provincial administrations. 

SWEDEN. 

It will be recollected tiiat the wiib of 
Bemadotte has for a long time been sepa- 
rated from him, and residing at Paris. 
The cause of this separation was not any 
domestic difierence, but is traced to the dis- 
respect with which she was treated by the 
wives of the nobility after her husband was 
toade crown prince ; the mortification and 
embarrassment which this treatment oc- 
casioned to both herself and her husband, 
determined her to retire from Sweden. 

Vot. HI.— No. TI. * 19 



The population of Sweden, aooordiQg 
to the computation of 1815, amoimted to 
2,464,941 . . Theie are 1 ,765^97 peasants, 
9,523 nobility, 16,202 of the priesthood, 
64,755 citizens represented at the Diet ; 
besides these there are about 50,000 per^ 
sons not noble in civil and militaty offices, 
literati, land and mine holders, with about 
500,000 persons in inferior employmenls. 
The population of 86 towns amounts to 
148,029 of whom there were 36 towns 
under 1000 pmsoos, 25 of from 1 to 2000, 
eigrht, from ^ to 3000, eight, from 3 to 
4000, six from 4 to 10^000. Carbcrona, 
11,860; Gottenbuig, 21,788, and Stock- 
holm, 72,939. 

The system of paper inoney in Swedcfn 
has produced much embarraMment ; and 
is said to be fast incurring the odium of 
theoommunity. Ten persons have failed, 
in Gottenburg, for 52,240,000. 

It is said the Baltic was open on tbe Ist 
of March ; a circumstance that has not 
occurred for two hundred years* 

RUSSIA. 

The emperor has, b^ a special decnse, 
abolished the cruel pum^uoent heretofore 
in general practice of aUtUng the noHrHs 
before transportation to Siberia. The 
Ukase reprobates the barbarous practice 
adopted as calculated to increase rather 
than prevent crimes and never to correct 
them ; since by de&cing the vkstim and 
fixing an indelible di»g:race, there was 
neither hope nor happiness in prospect to 
invite repentance; and experience had 
proved that tbe punishment had no effect 
in prohibiting the number of crimes. 

The Rusaran Consul at London; March 
25, gaVe official notice that althou^ the 
port of Odessa has been some mon& ago 
declared a free port, yet the period of the 
opening of the port has not arrived. The 
works requisite for forming the moat, and 
establishing the barriers around the city 
will necessarily delay the openintj^ of the 
port until September next^ at least, and 
perlmps longei". 

. The followii^ is an extract Of a letter 
from Petersbui^.— >^ As paper here is 
dear and not so good as we could wish, 
w'e (the Rus^n Bible Society) had peti- 
tioned his majesty to alk>w us to import 
tome HoUaod |>aper for the current year, 
and showed him that it w6uJd this year 
9ave us fifteen thousaoi^ rubl«. He re- 
fused our requestybr the sake (^ Human 
pvper moMtfactorieiy but that the society 
might not lose thereby, presented u» teiM 
fifteen thousand rublea,'' 
ASIA. 
EAST oinics. 
The war in India between the Qritish 
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farces anJ Uie toAirea i« rerj daniltary 
and widely spread, but the importtnt re- 
sults are generally, thus far, in iaTOor of 
the former. The Mahratta war, against 
the Peishwa, was considered as nearly 
terminated by the dispersion (^ the fotcet 
of the latter; but no very late news have 
been received from that quarter. 

Holkar had taken the field to support 
the Peishwa, with a large army, and a 
strong British force under heut gen. Hy- 
slop, and maj. gen. Malcokn proceeded 
against him.— They brought him to action 
Dec. 21, and comj^tely defeated him. 
The British loss amounted to 400 or 600 
men, and that of the enemy is stated at 
3000 men, with all Ins artillery, amount- 
ing to 40 pieces, and baggage. 

Two victories had been also obtained 
over the Rajah of Nagpore who had fol- 
lowed the example of the Peishwa. Or 
tlie 16th of December, Gen. Doveton de- 
feated the Rajah, dispersed his army, took 
his whole artillery, and entered Nagpore. 
Dec 19. brig. gen. Hardyman defeated 
another army of the Nagpore Rajah, near 
Jubbulpore, and captnrsd 4 pieces of ar- 
tillery. 

No decisive event had occurred in the 
expedition against the Pindarees. The 
main force was still employed in this qoar- 
tcr. 

It was reported about the Ist of Jan. 
that an aimy of Birmahs was preparing 
to invade the British territory on the Syl- 
hct frontier, and that 15,000 men were as- 
sembled. Some precautionary rumours 
were thought necessary, but it was ascer- 
tained that this assembling of men was 
occasioned by a dispute between two rival 
Rajahs, and that no hostilities against the 
British were meditated. 
AFRICA. 

ALOIBBS. 

The last accounts confirm the report 
that the new dey, All Hodgia, who has 
estabUshed his sway by the assistance of 
a considerable number of Moors, sets no 
limits to his fury and tyrannical deeds; 
that all the European powers, without dis- 
tinction, are indignant at his brutality; 
that the consuls are menaced and kept in 
awe, by a numerous horde of negroes, 
which compose his guard ; that they are 
obliged to confine themselves in their 
habitations, and that even this asylum is 
no security. 

The plagoe c^mtinues to rage, carrying 
off 50 persons in a day, after an illness o( 
^ hours — it has spr^ into the interior. 
Recent accounts state the savage dey, 
Ali Hodgia, is dead, and that his fonner mi- 
uister, Cogia Caviila, has succeed^ him. 
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VBRKZtJSLA. 

By oAcial despatches recently received 
in the United States, it appears that the 
patriots go on prosperously. Bolivar has 
pubtiBhed proclamations of amnesty to alt 
who shall retire from the cause of the 
royalists, and report themselves at any 
one of his military stations, and also that 
Aey shall retain, in the service of the re* 
public, the same rank which they may 
nave held, while in the employment of 
the Spanish government In his pro- 
clamation, he also states that the armies 
of Morillo and Boves have been almost en- 
tirely cut to pieces, and congratulates the 
friends of independence upon the auspicous 
progress of the patriot cause. Admiral 
Brion has been as successful on the water 
as Bolivar has been by land ; and he re- 
presents himself to be well supplied with 
well-appointed vessels. - The fonowing is 
the report, made to him by Antonio Diaz, 
commandment of a flotflla, of the vessels 
captured at St. Fernando. 
Return tf ihe pttbHc and prhaie tesseU 

captured at St, Fernando^ on (he ^pure. 
Gun boat Veiuranza, 1 4 pounder, brass, 
2 swivels; do. Ouyaniga, 1 8 pounder^ 
brass ; do. Dolores, 1 4 pounder ; do. 
Isabella, 1 8 pounder, on the bow, 1 8 
pounder, stem, both brass, 8 swivels ; dtf. 
St. Francisco, t 4 pounder ; do. St Car- 
los, 1 6 pounder ; 3 Flecheras, with 3 
swivels each, 1 4 pounder, iron, 2 do. 
brass, 70 muskets; found on shore, 4 
swivels, 5 sloops, 3 perpgues, 70 ro# 
boats. ANTONIO DIAZ. 

SL Fernando, 9th Feb. 1818. 

BRAZIL. 

An extract of a letter from some one 
of the gentleman attached to the U. S. 
frigate Congress, speaks to the following 
effect 

" Buenoe Ayres, March 4, 1818. 

*^ The Portuguese are still in possession 
of Monte Video. They have there four 
or ^re thousand men. Artegas, who is- 
in possession of the surrounding country, 
keeps them cooped up within Seir lines, 
which extend about 3 miles from the 
city. Without these they dare not ven- 
ture, unless in considerable bodies. The 
Portuguese and Buenos Ayrcan govern- 
ment are on good terms : Artegas is at 
war with both. The Buenos Ayreaos sent 
lately several hundred men against him : 
these, it is said, he defeated. He carries 
on a sort of partizan warfare ; his soldiers 
are little better than savages, generally 
mounted men, admirable riders, inured te 
hardship and danger. It is impossible foV 
an army to operate successfully againft 
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tbeoi. Tkey mak» an stteck or mn in- 
cunion, and are oSia & moment." 

The ibUowing eompendioVB hislory of 
the present long of Portugal, Brazil, and 
the Al^^eSf and of hit poiitioal ooodi- 
tion, will be found intereatnig: it was 
first published in the Boston Weekij Mes- 
senger, as translated from the '* Biogra- 
phie des Horomes Vifans." 

John VI. (Maria Joseph Lewis) king 
of Portugal, Brazil, and of the Algarves, 
bom the 13th (^ May, 1767, son of Don 
Peter, king of Portugal, and of Maria- 
Frances-Elizabeth, ^bngfater of his pre- 
decessor ; married in 179^, Charlotte Jo-. 
achioH daughter of Chaiiss IV. Idi^ of 
Spain, and declared himself regent of the 
kingdom on the 10th of March, 1799, on 
account of the mental derangement of 
his mother. He at first took no part in 
the war of the revolution, and contented 
himself with putting, in 1793 and 1794, 
a small corps of auxiliary troops, at the 
4isposal of Spain, for the defence of the 
Pyrennes. By a pretty cammon resolt of 
this moderation towards France, and this 
<?o-operation of good neighbourhood with 
Spain, the prince regent saw himself af- 
ter the treaty of 1797, the object of the 
enmity of both those powers, forced to 
submit to a humiliating yoke, whiok was 
a little after to render more aggraTating 
the treaties of Badajoz, (the Ml of Jan. 
1 aoi,) of l^^adrid and of London, by which 
Portug^ ceded to Spain Qliyeza, with a 
portion of the prorince c^ Alentejo, and 
received a new arrangem^t of bounda- 
ries in her American pronnces. She also 
9dded to France a part of Portuguese 
Ouiana. After the breach of the peace 
of Amiens, which had a little modified the 
burdensome conditions of the preceding 
treaties, the prince regent obtained, by 
great pecuniar;)' sacrifices, a promise of 
neutrality, which Bonaparte was not slow 
in violating, under the pretext of suc- 
cours which he reproached the prince 
witli having furnished to the English fleet, 
which had departed from the Cape of 
Good Hope, for the conquest of Buenoa 
Ayres and Monte Video, NotwithstAnd- 
iog the considerable advantages which 
the coounerce of Portugal procured to 
France, for the importation of colonial 
products, and of materials necessary fiir 
Its manufactures, Bonaparte also mani- 
fested an intention of marching an am^ 
upon Lisbon ;-*a threat, the execution oi 
which, the war with Prussia obliged him 
to defer till alter the peace of Tilsit. At 
this time, the prince regent was summon- 
ed, by a diplomatic instrument, which al- 
lowed him a delay of only three weeks— 



1st, to riiut his poHs against England ; 2d, 
to detain all E^ish subjects residing in 
his kingdom; 3d, to confiscate all English 
property. In submitting to the first of 
these requisitions, and rejecting the two 
others, the court of Lisbon displeased 
both France and England. The conse- 
quence was, an invasion of the Portuguese 
territory, by a French and Spanish army, 
and the blockade of Lisbon by an EaglisU 
fleet. 

The prince regent, who till diis time 
had given very little attention to prepara- 
tions for a retreat to Brazil, to which 
place he had thought of sending his son, 
the (Mince of Beira, now took the only 
determination which could place his per- 
son in safety. Seconded by the good dis- 
positions of lord Strangford, minister ple- 
nipotentiary from the English government, 
and of rear-admiral sir Sidney Smith, who 
commanded the blockading squadron, the 
prince, by a decree published the 26th of 
November, 1807, announced his intenti6n 
of retiring to the city of Rio Janeiro, un- 
til the signature of a general peace ; and 
named a regency to administer the afiairs 
of the kingdom during his absence. lie 
set sail with his family on the momiiig of 
the 29th of November, with a fleet com- 
posed of eight large vessels of the line, 
four frigates, three brigs, and a schooner, 
and left the Tagos to perform his voyage. 
Greneral Junot had so liastened his march, 
that his advanced guard, already arrived 
at Lantarem, a little village, two leagues 
from Lisbon, were able to view from the 
neighbouring heights, the Portuguese 
vessels, which with diikuHy passed the 
bar. Had it not been for the difficulties 
of the country and the season of the year, 
occasioned to the troops, harrassed with 
fetigue, that general would have been at 
hand to waU^ the gates of Lisbon, and 
to dispute the retreat of the prince regent. 
Bonaparte had flattered himself, that he 
should have in his power the person and 
the family of tho prince regent. He did 
not believe him capable of so much reso- 
lution ; but the amval at Lisbon of a Mo- 
niteur, in which it was announced, tliat 
*•*• the house of Braganoa had- ceased to 
reign," had put an end to his ipdecision. 

The fleet, although assailed by violent 
winds, arrived safely at Rio Janeiro. By 
an act of his authority, dated at this city, 
the 1st of May, 1B08, the prince regent 
declared null and void, all the treaties 
concluded with the emperor of France, 
and named those of Badajoz, and of Mad- 
rid in 1801, that of neutrality in 1804, add- 
ing, that he would never lay down arms, 
but in concurrence with his friend and 
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atliy the king of Great Britain, and would 
not consent in any case to a cession of 
Portngal, which formed the most ancient 
part of the heritage and rights of the 
hoQse of Braganza. In the month of Au- 
gust ibUowing, in answer to a memoir 
which was presented to him hy the prin- 
cess his spouse, and the infant Don Redis 
Carlos of Bourbon and Brag^za, who 
had followed him to Brazil, for the pur- 
pose of imploring his protection for the 
maintenance of their rights to the crown 
of. Spain, usurped by Bonaparte, this 
prince published a declaration, by which 
he eng^aged to co-operate to the extent of 
his power, for the establishment of these 
rights, " forgetting," he added, " my just 
resentment against the conduct of Spain, 
which grant^ a passage to the French 
troops, and joined with France for the in- 
vasion of Portugral." We shall not rer 
late here, the various events which have 
passed in Portugal since the departure of 
the prince for Brazil. We will only say, 
Aat by the convention of Cintra, the 
French army, commanded by gen. Junot, 
was forced, by the English artny, to eva- 
cuate the countxT ; that marshal Masseua 
invaded Portugal, in 1810, but after va- 
rious success, he waB defeated by lord 
Wellington, aided bjr the Portuguese 
troops, who fought with gp^eat courage. 
Since that time the French have entire- 
ly abandoned Portugal, and It has always 
remained under the dominion of the prince 
of Brazil, Who took the title of king, af- 
ter the death of hiV mother, which hap- 
pened in I8I6. 

' In his trans-a^lantic government, the 
prince has neglected nothing for the pros- 
perity of his vast empire, where the com- 
parative feebleness of the population, and 
the imperfection of the commerce^ the 
manufactures, and the arts and sciences, 
left him every thing to create. He has 
proclaimed the principles of religious to- 
leration, he has softened the rigors of the 
negro slavery, and granted lands, imple- 
mentSy ^nd privileges, to merchants, cul- 
tivators, artists and labourers, of every 
nation, which came from Europe to es- 
tablish themselves in the cities and un- 
cultivated lands Of his kingdom. Towards 
the end of 1815, the prince regent con- 
cluded with the court of Spain, the double 
marriage of the two princesses hut daugh- 
ters, with Ferdinand VIl. and his brother, 
the Infant Charles ' Isidore. Notwith- 
standing these new family ties, the court 
of Rio Janeiro occupied, by a body of 
troops, in the month of January, 1817, 
Monte Video, and a part of the Spanish 
possessions, aft^ having give? assi^rancea 
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th4t the king did not pretend to dispute 
with the court of Madrid any of her rights 
to the territory of Monte Video, but that 
he found himself under the necessity of 
taking military pqfnetsion, until the con- 
test between the Spanish ookmiefl on the 
La Plata, and the mother country should 
be terminated. Spain did not seem satisfied 
with these declarations; but had the mat- 
tct referred to the courts of Austria, Rus- 
sia, France, Prussia, and England, who 
declared tbemselveis niediaton between 
the two powers, by a note sirned by tiieir 
respective ministers, at Paril, March 26, 
1817. 

This event was fc^owed by a violent 
insurrection, which broke out against his 
authority in Pernambnco, where, alter 
the murder of an officer, the Actions, 
having at their head a man named Marti- 
nez, proclaimed a republic. The evil 
seemed to threaten the ci^ of Bahia, and 
some other places in Brazil, with which," 
it was supposed the revolutionists had a 
good understanding. The l^g^ displayed 
much firmness to destroy the insurrection 
in the bud. He pressed upon Pernambucd 
by land and by sea, with such rapidity,' 
that the insurgents having been foreed to 
fiy firom the place before the royal troops, 
which came to attack them, the marme 
profitted by the al>sence of tiie chiefs, to 
seize the city ; so that their bands, bn^en 
by the first shock, met witii'deBth or im- 
prisonment in the same place where they 
had established a republic. Martinez was 
taken and shot. 

About the same time, another conspi- 
racy was discovered at Lisbon, of Vrhich 
the object seemed to be, as at Pernam- 
bnco, the establishment of a republic, on^ 
the ruins of the royal authority, — and the 
means to accomplish it, tiie murder of the 
civil and military chiefs, as well English 
as Portuguese, residing at Lisbon and 
throughout the kingdom. The same suc- 
cess here sigrnalized the triumph of the 
king, by the arrest of a great numbeV of 
conspirators, of whom some belonged to 
the nrst families of the nation. 
' John VI. by his ambanuLdora^ Vienna, 
M. de Marialva, concluded, in the first 
month of 18W, the marriage of his son 
the prince of Beira, with one t»f the 
daughters of the emperor of Austria, the 
archduchess Leopoldine, who was esj^oos^ 
6d at Vienna, in the name of the pnnce, 
by the Portugii^ese Ambassador. She sail- 
ed from the poH of Leghorn, for Rio Ja- 
heiTo, in the month of August following. 
John VI. i^ras crowned kfng of Portugid 
and Brazil, at Rio Janeiro, the 6th of 
April, 1817. 
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B2FVBLI0 OF HATTI* 

fiiooe oar last, the iioportaot news has 
been receiTed of the death of Alexander 
Petion, president of Hayti. He died on 
Sunday, March 39tb, after an illness of 
only ^^t days. It is supposed that his 
malady was bnnu^t on by distress of 
mind, occasioned by an attempt, on the 
part of a desperate wretch, to assassinate 
hiro, which wrought in him an incurable 
despondency, that left him without a wish 
to Uve. He was buried with much pomp, 
on the 31st. His body was interred un- . 
der the liberty-tree, ojjiposite to the capi- 
tal; — his bow^, which had been pre- 
Tiously taken oat, were deposited in the 
Batiduii fort, and his heart was g^Tcn as 
a bequest to his daughter. He is uni- 
versally deplored. By the people to 
whom he gave independence, he is styled 
Iheir Washington. Immediately upon 
his death, general Boyer was appointed 
his successor. The decree of the Senate, 
making the appointment, is as follows : — 
Liberfy. EquuUUy. 

REPUBLIC OF HAYTI. 

DKCRGE or THE SENATE, 

Directing the nomination of the general 
of division, Boyer, to the office of pre- 
sident of Hayti. 

The Senate, considering, that since the 
fouxidation of the republic, it has never 
experienced an event which was so pain- 
ful, or deplorable as that whieh has just af- 
ipcted unfortunate and stedfast Hayti, 

Considering that it would be to expose 
the republic to evident danger, to defer 
the election of the citiaen who shall hence- 
ibrth direct the executive power, in the 
place of the virtuous Alexander Petion, 
deceased, the same who was the idol of 
the Haytians, and who, on that account, 
merited the surname c^ Father of his 
Country; 

Wherefore, exesoising the rights con- 
fomd by the 1^3d article of the Consti- 
. tntioD, it decrees as follows : 

Article I. Citizen John Peter Boyer, 
general of division, commanding the 
guard of the government, and the arron- 
disement of Port-au-Prince, is named 
president of Hayti. 

Article II. The present decree shall be 
addressed to the secretary of state, ex- 
eraising the executive authority, to have 
bis execution to follow it, and to be print- 
ed and pobtished throughout the whole 
extent df the republic. 

At the national palace of Port-au- 
Prince, the 30th Mareh, 1818, 15th year 
f[ Independence. 

Panavott, President, 
Lamotbs, Secretaxy. 



For the sake of exhibttiQg to many of 
our readers the manner in which the busi- 
ness of state is transacted by this govern- 
ment, in addition to the above, we give 
the following pubUc documents : 

TK TEE NAME OF THE REPUBLIC. 

The secretary oi state, provisionally 
chaiged with the executive power, having 
seen the vacancy of the presidency, or- 
ders that the above act of the Senate of 
the republic, be printed, published and 
executed according to its form and tenor, 
and that it be invested with the seal of 
the republic. 

Given at the national palace of Port- 
au-Prince, 31st March, 1818, 15ti) year 
of the independence of Hayti. 

Jn. Cme. Ihbert, 
By the diief of the executive power. 
The secretary general, 
B.Inginac. 
The chief judge, 

A. D. Sabourin. 
Liberty. EquaHtij, 

REPUBLIC OF HAYTI. 

ORDER or THE DAT. 

John Peter Bayer, pendent oj HayH. 

We cannot, we thmk, commence the 
exercise of the power w)uch tiie nation 
has delegated to us, better than by imi- 
tating the goodness that characterised all 
the actions of our illustrious predecessor. 
We have cast our eyes on suffering hu- 
manity, on those who, although culpable, 
have need of a moment of indulgence ; 
wherefore we have thought fit to proceed 
agreeably to received principle, and not 
in opposition to the spirit of our laws, by 
enlarging all prisoners who are not sta- 
tioned by capital crimes bearing the pe- 
nalty of death. This favour is extended, 
for this time, to those under sentence, 
either on account of an offence against 
public order, or a fault against mUitair 
discipline; the prisoners for debt shau 
also be enlaiged, on furnishing security. 

We trust, that by this act of cle- 
mency every one of those who shall re- 
ceive the benefit of it, will consider him- 
self bound to conform to the laws, never 
relapse into his faults, and prevent us for 
the future from employing a just severity. 
Declaring that nothing shall ever divert 
us from the g^reat^ watchfulness over 
the public order, the respect due to the 
laws; and that we will always be inflexible 
against those who dare to contravene them. 

Done at the national palace of Port-au- 
Prince, the 2d of April, 1818, the 15th 
year of the independence of Hayti. 

BOTER. 

By the president : 
The secretary general^ B. Inginac. 
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Boyer h a coloured mao, about 40 
jean old ; he was ooe of the commandera 
who expelled the French inraders of St 
Homi^p undor Le Clerc and Hqcham- 
beau, aod although he is not sopposed tp 
possess as high talents and as compreben- 
sire views as Petion, yet he is reputed to 
be a man of ^reat energ^y and precision 
in business, and aocoimted a skilful and 
intrepid general. 

UNITBn STATES OP AVEBICA. 

The war with the Seminole Indians bas 
b^n yigoronsly prosecuted by gen. Jack- 
son, who appears to hare nearly subdued 
or anoihiila^ them. Gen. J. is said to 
hare demanded permission of the governor 
of Pensacola to transport to the bead of 
the bay of Escambia, provisions for his 
troops. A most horrid massacre of friend- 
ly Indians, on the Geoigia frontkr, has 
been perpetrated by a partizan corps un- 
der the command of one Wright, ^oiwiif- 
ani captain. 

Indian Agents, appointed by the presi- 
dent, nnder the act passed at the late 

session of congress, and confirmed by 

the senate. 

David B. Mitchell, agent to the Creek 
nation. 

John M'Kee, agent to the Choctaw na- 
tion. 

R. J. Meigs, agent to the Cherokee 
pation. 

Henry Sherburne, agent to the Chick- 
asaw nation. 

Thomas Forsyth, agent to the Missouri 
territory. 

John Johnson, agent to fort Wayne 
and Pique. 

William Prince, agent toVincennes. 

Bichanl Graham, agent to UUnois ter- 
ritory. 

Reuben Lewis, agent to Arkansas. 

Nicholas Boilvin, agent to Prairie du 
Chien. . 

John Jamieson, agent to Nachiioches. 

Charles Jourelt, agent to Chicago. 

John Bowyer, agent to Green Bay. 

Alex. Wolcott, Jun. agent to the lakes. 

Jacob Tipton, agent to Michilimacki- 
nac. 

Superintendent and Factors to the Uni- 
ted States' trading houses, appointed as 

aforesaid. 

Thomas L. M*Kcnney, superintendent 
of Indian trade, Georgetown, D. C. 

GeoiTge C. Sibley, factor, Osage trading 
Jmuse, Missouri. 

John W. Johnson, £u3tor, Prairio du 
Chien, N. W. territory. 

Isaac Rawlings, Jun. fiictor, Chicka- 
saw Bluffs, Tennessee. 

Matthew Irvin, factor, Green Bay. 



Jacob B. Varenm, fi»ctor, Chicago. 

John Fowler, Sulphur Fork county, of 
Natchitoches. 

Geo. W. Gaines, factor, Choctaw trad- 
ing house, Mississippi. 

Daniel Hughes, factor, fort MitchiU, 
Geoi^gia. 

Appomttnetds by the prtndefU, wUh the 
concurrence qf^lhe 9enate. 

Albion K. Parris, judge of the United 
States for the District of Maine. 

Heniy Y. Webb, of North Carolina, 
judge of the Alabama territory. 

Victor Adolphiis Sassemo, consul of 
the United Ststtes at Nice, in the king- 
dom of Sardinia. 

John P. Marberry, of Ohio, receiver of 
public monevs at Marietta. 

John C. Wright, attorney of the Uni- 
ted States for the district of Ohio. 

Augustus Chouteau, commissioner t» 
treat with the Illinois, Kickapoos, Potta- 
watamies, and other tribes of Indians 
within the Illinois territory. 

Robert Walsh, attorney of the United 
States for the Missouri territoiy. 

Geoi^ge Washington Campbell, of Ten^ 
netsee, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Russia. 



William Clark and Aug^stusChouteau, 
commissioners for holding a treaty with 
the Quapaw tribe of Indians. 

Jonathan Jennings, Lewis Cass, and 
Benjamin Park, commissionen for hold- 
ing a treaty with the Indians in the state 
of Indiana. 

Isaac Shelby and Andrew Jackson, 
commissioners for holding a treaty with 
the Chickasaw nation of Indians. 

John M'Kee, William Carroll, and 
Daniel Burnet, commissioners to treat 
with the Choctaws. 

John Brown, of Tennessee, agent for 
taking the census of the Cherokee Indians 
on the east side of the Mississippi river. 

Wm. Young, of Tennessee, agent for 
taking the census of the Cherokee Indians 
on tlie west side of the Mississippi river. 

Henry Hitchcock, secretary for the 
territory of Alabama. 

Samuel Hodges, Jun. of Massachusetts, 
consul of the United States for the Cape 
de Verd Islands. 

James Schee, of Delaware, consul of 
the United States for Genoa* 

Alexander M^Rae, of Virginia, consul 
of the United States for Amsterdam. 

C. A. Murray, consul of the United 
States for Gottenbutg. 

Decius Wadsworth, formerhr of Goo- 
neeticot, register of the land office for )!bc 
district of Howard county, in the Missoipi 
territory. 
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Abt. 13. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

MASSACHUStTTS. 

THE sea serpent has returned to his old bnnch. and nlnccU It in an earthen-jar, co- 
haunts on the coast of this state: and, vering H with dry white sand, and put it 
if we may credit well-attested accounts, has away to be opened on Clirihtmas day. On 
very much increafed in bulk since his last the 29th of the same thonfh, another of the 

Tfait. 



jPredeHck Tudor, Esq. has obtained from 
the French sovenimcnt the exclusive privi- 
lege of supplying the islands of Guadatoupe 
akid Martinique with ice, for ten years, com- 
mencing on the first of Jan. 1819. The use 
of tills article has been introduced at hospi- 
tals, and it is expected, will have the happy 
effect of counteracting the fatal diseases of 
tropical climates. 

COWKECTICUT. 

Oliver Wollcott has been re-elected go- 
vernor of this state for the ensumg year. 

NEW-YORK. 

The ship Sea-Fox, under the command of 
capt. Fanning, has performed a voyage from 
the port of New- York, to the Soutn Sea and 
back, in the short period of seven months 
and twenty-three days, having filled herself 
from stem to stem with oil and skuis. Capt. 
F. ftates that an extraordinary ehan^ of 
weather has taken place fai the vicinity of 
Cape Horn, and on the coast of Patagonia 
dnrine the last summer : the winds, which 
usually prevailed from the westward, have, 
in that nme, almost uniformly blown from 
the eastwara, with frequent gales. 



few remaining hunches was cut off and put 
away in a similar manner,and was intended to 
he opened on the IstofFelmiary. On Christ- 
mas day, about twelve weeks trom the ttmp 
I gathered the first bunch, it wos taken from 
thenar, as firm and as fresh as when first de- 
posited. The other was forgotten until the 
22d of February, when it was found quite 
as sound and perfect as when pulled — 
from Its having been on the vine so much 
longer than the firsi, it was, when pulled, 
rather shrivelled; but this had not increased 
from its long confinement of nearly three 
montiis. As to its taste and Excellence it \% 
equal to any before eaten, and infinitely su- 
perior to those which, at so much expense 
and trouble, are brought to us frbin Spain 
and Portugal. 

JOHN R- COXE. 
Philadelphia, March 5, 1818. 

DELAWARE. 

" Anicnltural Society of N^w Castle 
Coon^." Under thb title, pursuant (oth* 
provisions of a law of the 81st Dec. 1817, 
theiip has been a society organised, and a 
committee of five appointed to draft ordi- 
nances, by-hiws, and regulations for perpe- 



The snow on the (;atskill mountains is tuatinE, well ordering and governing the af- 



stated to have been 18 inches deep on the 
17th of April. 

PERVSVLVAlflA. 

In this state are published more than 84 
newspapers, of which 16«ra printed hi tlie 
German language. 

The foHowing interesting letter was pub- 
lished in a Phiifuielphla paper. 

TO MR. POULS05. 

Having some fine erape vines in my gar- 
den which afforded a luxuriant crop of grapes 
last fall, I was led to ascertain, with a lew 
of the remaining branches, how long 1 could 
leave them on the vine, notwithstanding 
the frosts of the season. — For this purpose, 
I selected about half a dozen bunches, and 
pulled them at various dates, from the ear- 
liest part of October to the latter part of 
November, — They continued unaffected by 
the frosts which, during that time, took 
place : — the only effect produced was a very 
slight shrivelling, and which might have 
been anticipated from the advanc&d season 
of the year. In taste, 1 think them eaual, if 
not superior, to those antecedently gatnered. 

But an extenrion of the experiment oc- 
curred to me, periiaps of more utility than 
the above, and whicn may give rise to tlie 
preservation of this delightful fmit among 
ourselves, for winter use, as we preserve 
apples and other articles of horticultural 
and agricultural industry. On the 12th of 
Octowr, I carefully cut off a very fine 



fairs of the society. ^A resolution was pass- 
ed on the 4th, adjourning the meeting to th^ 
last Saturday of May, inst. — then to meet 
at the court-house of New-Castle county, to 
receive the report of the committee, &c. 

A letter from the upper part of this slate 
says, the late frosts have entirely destroyed 
the favourable prospects of a wheat crop. 

MARTLAMD. 

It was estimated that, on the 29th April, 
In one day, 2,000,000 of herrings, besides 
great numbers of shad, were taken near 
Havre de Grace. 

VIROINIA. 

A melancholy instance of hydrophobia 
occurred in Richmond a few weeks ago. A 
boy of fourteen, who was bit in the nond, 
was attacked with all the symptoms of thi>' 
disease about six weeks after the wound 
was entirely healed. He died in the great- 
est agony upon the fourdi day. The India 
stone, generally applied in such cases, was 
placed upon the wound a few hours after 
the accident happened, and other medical 
remedies were also given. He appeared <<i 
experience no uneasy sensations from the 
time he was bit until the symptoms of the h r- 
drophobUi appeared; bnt attended school 
as usual. 

This furnishes another proof to many 
others, of the inefficacy of the India stone» 
which has frequently sold for several thou- 
sand dolUrF. 
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HORTH CAROLINA. 

The president and dfarecton of the Neuse 
river navigation company, have entered 
into a contract with Mr. John D. DtUuey^ 
to open and render the river at all times 
navigable, from judee Stone's mill to New- 
bem, for boats of seven tons burtlien, 
within six months, and for boats of foar- 
teen tons bnrthea, witliin three years. 
Another contract, it is expected, will be 
made to bring navigation much nearer to 
thecitr. 

Diei.'X In Richmond countv, on the 13th 
day of April, at the seat of colonel T. Pate, 
Thomas Hathcock, aged 126 years. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Letters firom Columbia, in this state, un- 
der di^ of 28th April, say, the weather, 
during the last week, has been extremelv 
cold for the season ; in some parts the cola- 
est sinee Christmas. The damaee done by 
the frost b incalculable. In the low coun- 
try, where the cotton had attained a con- 
dderable growth, the crops have been en- 
tirely cut off; and in the up-countrv, the 
small grain has felt its effects, equally se- 
vere. Our vegetable and flower gardens 
have also suffered severely^ ; and all nature 
bear marks of its destructive ravages. What 
•dds much to the evil, is the great scarcity 
of cotton-seed for re-planting, not a tenth of 
which it is feared can be procured. 

OBORQLA. 

The season has been very cold, and the 
frost has done great injury to the crops, in 
thb as well as the other southern states. 

The capital employed in the steam-boat 
company of Georgia, is 800,000 dollars, di- 
vided into 1600 shares of 500 dollars each. 



By a statement, extracted firom the cvt- 
tom-house books, and published in the Sa- 
vannah Museum, it appears that no less than 
61,797 bales of cotton, 13,680 tierces of 
rice, and 1,600 hhds. of tobacco, were ex- 
ported from Savaqnah, from the 1st of Oc- 
tober to the 31st of March last The value 
of these exports b estimated at 56,264,()07. 

An association for improving the naviga- 
tion of Savannah rivei^-another for build- 
ing a tttam-MjOj to ply as a packet between 
Savannah and Liverpool, and a third for a 
buUdine and insurance bank^ have all been 
fully subscribed for at Savannah. 

ALABAMA TERRITORY. 

The inhabitants of Huntsville, (which, by 
the late division of territory between Mb- 
sissippi and Alabama, is located in the latter) 
have subscribed ^7,200 to clear out Indian 
creek and make it namgabU to the Tennes- 
see river. 

MISSOURI TERRrrORT. 

The rapidity with which thb remote coun- 
try b popidating b astonishing. Dbtance 
cannot awe the spirit of American enter- 
prise. Arkansas county contains 10,000 
males, and Boone*s settlement 8000. The 
whole population of the territoiy b now es- 
timated at 60,000. Old col. Boone, (save 
Mr. Niles,) the first settler of the powerUil 
state of Kentucky, yet living, we believe, 
who lately seated himself so far up the Mis- 
souri as to possess a wellgroundeahope that 
a teeming population would not again com- 
pel him to seek a new abode, to enjoy un- 
molested hb favourite manner of life, may 
yet be driven to the rocky mountains, and 
even there be disturbed in 8 or 10 years, if 
he lives so long. 



Art. 16. ANALECTA. 



From the PhUotophical Magimne. 

On A CASE OF FORMATIOB OF ICE ON AB AL- 
XALIBE SOLUTION. BY MR. GAVIN IXGUS. 

ToMr.TiUoeh, 
Dear Sir, 
A CURIOUS case came under my obser- 
-^^ vation thb morning, of a formation of 
ice on a solution of ashes. It had so muoh 
attracted the attention of the servants be- 
fore I got sifht of it, that a number of them 
were ranged round the boiler in a state of 
admiration, looking at what they called the 
pattern, alluding to beautiful sb-pointed 
stars of the moSt regular formation which 
covered the suriace of the liquor, each point 
bearing a most striking resemblance to the 
termination of a full-spread fern leaf. The 
most beautiful and perfect were in the cen- 
tre, towards the sides the same form of a 
leaf continued, but they were laid rather 
like a parcel of stars, previously formed, 
thrown confusedly over one another. The 
complete stars measured from the centre to 
the point of the figure 2i inches. The first 



glance of this ice struck me as bearing a 
strong and marked resemblance to the snow 
observed by Dr. Clarke during hb stay In . 
St. Petersburg. I immediately sent for that 
volume of his Travels, and on (he spot com- 
pared the figure given in vol. i. p. 12,' and 
found it was impossible to give a more ex- 
act re{)reaentation, than bv extending the 
dimensions of Dr. Clarke *s fig. 1. The beau* 
tiful radiations of thb ice must have pro- 
ceeded from the component parts of the so- 
lution which was maae from ashes recover- 
ed from waste lees hij^hly carbonated, con- 
taining some ammonia and a portion of ni- 
tre. The latter b formed in considerable 
quantity in the lees during the operation oC 
bWacliing, particularly when cottons are 
under operation. The specific gravity of 
thb solution was M 16. Two other boilen 
coutaining a solution of carbonate of pot- 
ash, the specific gravity 1067 and 1073, 
were covered with a coat of ice, soft and po- 
rous, better than an inch in thiclmess, rather 
resembling wet snow slightly compressed, 
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^ving no regular figure, and little more ad- 
hesion tbafi to adnititB being taken off in 
iai pieces: no appeamnee of lamination 
whatever, whereas the laminated ice Was 
thin, solid, and sbimng. 

Dr. Clarice, in his IVavels, 4(h edit, yoi i. 
p. U, marked on the margin "Eiti'aordi- 
Ttary Phenomenon," says, « the season began 
'to change before ^e left Petersburg, the 
€old became daify l^ss intense, and the in- 
habitants were basied in moving from the 
!Neva huge bloeks of ice into their cellars. 
A most interesting and fBrnarimble pheno- 
menon took place the -day before ottr de- 
Mrtnre; the thermometer of Fithrenh^ 
Indieattng only nine degrees of temperature 
l>ek>w the freezing point, and tliere Was bo 
wind. At this time snow, in the most rega- 
lar and beantSfill crystals, fell gehtly u|^ 
«nr clothes, and upon the sledge as We were 
^vins; through the street. All of these 
crystau possei^yed exactly the same ^gure 
and the same dimensions. Every one of 
them consisted of a wheel, or star, with six 
e^ual rays, bounded by ehrcamfefenees of 
equal diameters ; having all the same num- 
bers of rays branehing'uOm a c«M»mon cen- 
tre. The sise of each of those little stars 
was equal to the ohrcle presented by the sec- 
tion ot a pea into two equal parts. This 
appearance continued during wree hours, 
•in which time no other snow fell ; and 
«5 there was saffieient leisure to examine 
them with the strictest attention, we made 
the representation given in fig. 1. 

« Water in its erystalliaatien seems to 
consist of radii diverging from a common 
centre, by observing Uie usual i^ftpearalices 
on the surface of ice : — perhaps therefore St 
may he possible to obtain the theory and to 
ascertain the laws freiA which this sttuctuce 
fesolts. ' . 

"«Mmge, president of the mtional Insti- 
tute of raris, nottoed in falling snow, start 
with six equal rays descending, during win- 
der, when the atmosphere was balm. Hmiy 
irecords this in his observations on the mu' 
note of amnwRia.** 

As ml regular crystallization must be go- 
Temed by, and depend on, some unaltera- 
ble laws in nature^ I have iko doubt but the 
ftussian snow observed bv Dr. Clarke, and 
the Parisian stars noticed by M. Monge, and 
the above radiations on this alkhline solu- 
tion, were identically from thesame canse^-- 
the presence of ammonia and nitre * in 
both. The quantity of ammonm produced 
in large cities must be immense : indepen- 
dent of every other source, what must be 
formed m the ordinary culinary operations 
of the kitchen ? this must be driven into the 
atmosphere. From the same source nitro- 

Ssn per te may be sumlied in no mean quan- 
ty, or liberated by the decomposition of a 
|)ortion of the ammonia. May not conden- 
sation be of use in atmospherical combina- 
tions, and nitrates as well as ammoniacal 
salts formed, and the aqueous vapours im- 
pregnated with these saline productions. 
Vol. iti.-^No. ii. 20 



prior iA freeaing or foiming inlo snow, and 
the beautiful renilarity of una f^enomenon 
proceed from tne habitudes of ammoniacal 
cVystallicHtion as recorded by Hauy f Mav 
not this also account for the extraordi- 
nary quantity of nitre found in some soils 
where deep vegetable toould predominates .' 
The nitroeea descending with rain or snow, 
may combine with the potasli of decayed 
vegetables already oaCtsting in tlie soil, and 
beeonie the parent of this native salt. Or 
can it be possible that the mere abstrac^on 
of caloric has any share in the formation of 
pota^, and hence nitre .^ Itb well known 
that frost alone produces in potatoes a sac- 
charine matter .tliat renders tiiem sensibly 
sweet to Hie taste. It is also known to you , 
that potatoes oncie gone into putrefaction by 
fhe effects of frosts, contain nitrt in such 
<]uantity as to answer the purpose of mak- 
ing match paper : before the potato under- 
goes these changes by the effects of frOst 
and putrefaction, no saccharine matter b 
perceptible, nor nttre to be found: fi-om 
whence come Ihey f 

I remain, de&niif, yours, 

(BAVIN INGLIS. 
Feb. 6) i8ia. 

DBT BOT. 

The Eden British- sloop of war (new)> 
which was lately sunk in Haowaee, t6 eifi- 
deevoctf to cure her of the dry rot, has been 
raised, commissioned', and taken ii^ dock. 
On owning h0rv she has been fbttad defec- 
tive in every part, and. must undergo a 
thoroiMh repafr. The Topes frigate> also 
ordered for commission, which was repair" 
ed not long since) is found to be in the same 
state. The Dartmouth frigate, built at Dart- 
mouth, tliree years old, never at sea, is also 
undergoing a complete repair. . Not a ship 
is taken ipto dock nut is found to be nearly 
-rotten. The very best ships do not average 
more than twelve years existence. The San 
Domingo, 74, was ripped up (four years old) 
at PorUmouth. Tlie Queen Charlotte, 1 10, 
was bvHt at Woolwich, sent round to Ply- 
mouth,*" found rotten, and underwent a 
tiMnough repair ; she wfl^ also ^veral months 
under the care of Dr. buldn. an admiralty 
ehemist, who received SOOCM. for his ineffec- 
tual labours to stop the progress of vegeta- 
tion in the ship. A ftfcsa dboK cruise, the 
Queen Chariotte was laid up at Portsmouth, 
where she remams ha a very defective state. 

KKW ot^iirioir nr keoari) to fompeii and 

HfiRCULAnkuM. - • 

It is, at preient, the general belief that the 
two celebrated cities m Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum were overwhelmed and destroy- 
ed by an eniption of Vesuvius in the year 
79. It is now, however, meintaiueJ, that 
this was not the ease. Pompeii i» said to be 
covered by a bed of lapillo, of tiie same na- 
ture as that we observe daily forming by the 
agency of water on the shore at Naples } 
while Herculaiicum is covered by a sencsof 
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strata, altogether formiDg a mass sixty feet 
tbicki of a toflf having the characters of 
those tuffs formed bv water. From the facts 
just stated Jt is conjectured that the cities 
were destroyed by a rising of the waters, 
which deposited over them the stratified 
rocks^and not by matter thrown from Vesu- 
vius. It b also said, that no eruption of 
Vesuvms took place in the year 79. 

■ANCSCRIPTS OF HXRCULAKEUM. 

A letter from Naples says—" Among the 
manuscripts discovered at Hercuianeum, 
tbere is a copy of Justin, and one of Aulus 
Gellius, in such a state of preservation that 
tbe persons appointed to decypher these 
manuscripts are able to read them almost 
without any diflSculty. This discovenr is 
the more valuable, on account of the alter- 
ations that are known to have been made 
in the texts of these two authors ; and be- 
cause the eighth book of the McluMicm of 
Aulus Gellius, which was lost, is now re* 
covered. 

- IIW COMET. 

A new comet has been discovered In the 
oonstellation of the Swan. It was first ob- 
served on the 26tfa of December last, by M. 
Blanpain, at Marseilles, who has conrarani- 
cated to the Bureau of Longitude at Paris 
his observations upon it down to the 18th of 
January. Jhe astronomen of Paris have 
been smce constantly on the watch f but, 
in consequence of a very cloudy state of 
the heavens, they have not yet been able to 
discern it. The movement of the comet, as 
described bjr M. Blanpain, is very slow, its 
right ascension racreasing only seven mi- 
nutes in twenty-four hours, and its declina- 
tion, in the same time, not diminbhing more 
than from thirty-three to tbhly-five minutes. 
The observations of M. Blanpain embrace 
but a very small arc. M. Nicollet has, how- 
ever, deduced from them a parabolic orbit, 
which, though only a mere approximation 
to correctness, may enable observers for 
some time to trace pretty exactly the course 
of the comet. According to his calculations 
it would pass its point nearest to the sun 
on the 3d of March last, at fifteen minutes 
past eleven. Its periheliel distance will be 
ei|u&l to 112667, that of the earth to the sun 
being taken for unity. 

The inclination of its orbit 
to the ecliptic - - - - - = 88° 38' 

Longitude of the ascending 
node as 68 6 

Longitude of perihellum, 
calculated by the orbit • - =rl87 32 

Its heliocentric movement is direct. 

As yet, there is nothing very interesting in 
its physical appearances. In the first days 
of January it resembled a small nebulous 
body, not of any determined form, and of a 
very feeble light On the 18th it appeared 
sensibly augmented, both in sice and bril- 
liancy. 



POLAR ICE. 

Professor Parrot, in Dorpat, has writtev 
on the freeziflff of the salt water, in respect 
to the origin of the polar ice. Though navi- 
gators say that the polar ice oontaina no 
salt, yet the author tninks and proves that 
mere tasting cannot decide the fftroblem. IT 
the ice in toe polar regions contains no salt, 
it cannot be trosen sea water, but ice of 
glaciers, which cover the pole of our earth, 
and to which our European glaciers art 
mere mole hills. The unsalt water flowing 
from the glaciers is fighter than the sea wa> 
ter, and consequently keepe on the sarface^ 
makes the latter less salt, and thns more lia- 
ble to freezQ. Therefore, the Ice which co- 
vers the polar regions must incre»e, and 
continue to increase, every year, in height 
and extent ; for thb reason the climate of 
Iceland and Greenland becomes continually 
more severe, and those countries lose more 
and more of the inhabitable surface, &c. 

COVNT VON KVNHEIM . 

The following article b from a German 
Journal : — 

Lieutenant-general count Von Knnheim, 
an officer in the Prussian service, the last 
branch of the family of Dr. Martin Luther, 
died recently at Koningsbeig, at the ad- 
vanced age of 88. The general was de- 
scended In a direct fine from the daughter 
of Luther, who, in 1566, married G^rga 
Von Kunheim, lord of Mulhaosen, Sassei- 
neu, kc. by whom he had nine children. K 
b well known that the line of the male de- 
scendants of Martin Luther became extinct 
with Martin Gottlob Luther, an advocate of 
the regency of Dresden ; hot there still re- 
main in Prussia several descendants of Mar- 
caret Luther, the only daughter oi the re- 
former, from whom general count Von Kun- 
heim descended in a direct lina. Margaret 
Lutlier was bom in 1634, and was twelve 
years of age at the death of her finther. She 
herself died in 1670. 

PHYSICAL PHEIfOmiTA. 

The Storm of the 23d of February, from 
the effects of which our shores were ex- 
empted, spread its ravages over the greatest 
part of Europe. At Turin, it was attended 
with two shocks of an earthquake. Genoa, 
Savona, Alanco, and San Remo, were 
thrown into the greatest consternation for 
two days by repeated concussions, and sev- 
eral houses were partly demoHsbed at Akzea, 
but happily no lives lost At Antit>es, in 
Provence, the whole day (the 23d of Fe- 
bruary) h&d been very tempestuous.— Abput 
four minutes past seven m the evening a 
most tremendous rush of wind took place, 
and was followed by an instantaneous calm. 
A dull subterranean noise was beard, the 
sea suddenly dashed against the rocks, and 
in the rpace of tliree seconds thiee oscilla- 
tions or the earth were felt in a direction 
from the S. £. to the N. W. Tbe wind then 
ro^c again, and all the violence of the stona 
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terhred. At twelve o'clock a fresh conclu- 
sion was experienced : and at a quarter past 
tleven the next mominr a fourth, which 
was also preceded by the same dees and 
solemn rumbling. Before seven o dock 
•n the morning of the 25th , a fresh phe- 
nomen presented itself: a parhelion was 
distinctly observed north of the rising son ; 
but the earliness of its appearance prevent- 
ed its being generally noticed, and added 
to the terrors of the people. The shocks 
were felt diroughouft aU Provencei where 
Ho earthquake had been experienced for 
eleven years. 

Letters from the Tyrol announce that the 
Glacier of Ortler in the vicinity of Chia- 
venha has increased this winter in a most 
extraordiirary manner, notwithstanding the 
eeneral milfiness of the season. From the 
depths of the ice, incessant and tremendous 
roarings are heard. The Snldenbach stream, 
Which formerly issued from this dacier, has 
been dried up ever sinee Michaeimas 1817, 
and great apprehensions are entertained for 
the neighbouring countries, should the heats 
of summer re-open a passage to the waters 
which seem to have collected within the 
bosom of this immense mass of iee. Simi-. 
lar phenomena have been observed in the 
glacier of the valley of Naudersberg. 

On Satarday the 7th of March, a water- 
spout burst at Stenbury, near Whitewell, in 
the Isle of Wight, which did considerable 
injury. It was preceded by a violently 
agitated atmosphere, the noise of which, for 
half an hour, resembled a roar the most dis- 
mal and appalling. When the cloud poured 
forth its contents, it seemed to the iphabi- 
tants of Stenbury farm as thongh the flood- 
gates of the sea had broken, and their des- 
truction was inevitable ; the water rolled 
down the hill in such irresistible torrents, 
that it beat down a lofty wdl, flooded all 
the lower apartments of the farm, and set 
the cattle loose among the streams — the 
affrighted inhabitants seeking shelter, with 
their children, in the upper rooms. Tlie 
terror and painful feelings are indescribable. 



A new enemy of coffee has recently ap- 
pesaed on the medical horixon. Doctor Mi- 
•chel Petoes, of Presburgh, has fulminated 
a large and erudite volume against the per- 
fumed bean of Arabia. 

Fontenelle's bon-mot respecting coffee b 
well known : and since his time much has 
be^n written both for and against a bever- 
age, which some preseribe as salutary, and 
others declare to be the most pernicious that 
can possibly exist 

Dr. Petoes maintains his opinion with a 
degree of confidence which reminds us of 
the paradox of the advocate Unguett who 
attempted to prove, with HippoeraUt in his 
hand, that bread was neither more nor less 
than slow poison. He likewise bears some 
Jjtlie resemblance to Dr. Hufeland, who, in 



his Maerobiaik, or the Art of Iking to an 
advanced age, declaims against the use of 
cheese, of which he himself eat a prodi- 
gious quantity every day of his life. 

We may quote from the Austrian Chroni- 
cle, a short specimen of the declamation of 
this new enemy to coffee. 

The scries oif disorders which ordinarily 
result from poison, become manifest, he 
savs, sooner or later, in those individuals 
w^o accustom themselves to drinking cof- 
fee : vapours, paloitation of the heart, in- 
soronium, hemonvoides, hemoptysis, shiv- 
ering fits, vertigo, and asthenia, are always 
observable in coffee-drinkers. An infinite 
list of chronic disorders, such as obstruc- 
tions, carcinoma, gout, consumption, &c. 
prove how greatly uie use of coffee tends tp 
vitiate the humours in the human body. 

According to Dr. Petoes, it is so evident 
that these diorders are all occasioned bv 
coffee, that should a physician ^ish to cal- 
culate the degree of duty he may have to 
perform among his patients, he must first 
ascertain whether they make a practice of 
drinking coffee ; if so, he may be sure that 
his visits to them will be tolerably frequent 

Why does the plague prove so fatal to the 
inhabitants of the Levant f* Because they 
drink coffee. The scrupulous observers of 
the Koran, who abstain froro^wine, and de- 
ny themselves the use of any agreeable 
drink, and conseqnisntly coffee, never suffer 
from that distemper. 

The Arabs are the greatest coffee-drink- 
ers in the universe. Uonsequently Arabia, 
though formerly the birth-place of philo- 
sophers and celebrated physicians, is now 
in a state of the profoondest ignorance. 
The heating properties of coffee Imve para- 
lysed the intellectual faculties of the Arab, 
and withered the flowers of his genius. Fi- 
nally, coffee is the source of every disorder, 
and were it not an incontestibie fact, tlmt 
Pa$ubra emptied her box before tiie use of 
coffee became known, the doctor would 
probably assert, that that cbarmuig mis- 
chief-maker needed only to have employed 
it as the means of producing all numan 
miseries. , 

All this is excellent, and surely no one 
will attempt to deny the following con- 
vincing reasoning! 

<< Were I," says the Ilungarian physician, 
Mto instance an unfortunate being who 
grew old in the abuse of coffee, I should 
point to the iMist of Voltaire. Would you 
wish to know how this poisonous bevems^e 
directed his ideas, by means of exalting his 
imagination.^ Read bis works ! ! !" 

In the kingdom of Naples, in the very 
centre of GrKcia-Ma|;na, there is an Italo- 
Greek college, in which upwards of a hun- 
dred young men of Epirus and Albania are 
instructed, chiefly graiis, in the Greek lan- 
guage and philosophy. There is in Naples 
a vast number ot establishments for pra 
moting Latin and Greek literature. 
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Rrtraci of a lAtttrfrom Cavtnin Merits von 
Kottrbu^. in the Imperial RummiGentraVw 
Staff (attndud to the Rtusian EnUnuag in 
Persiff), to hit Father, dated from SuUame, 
(the summer remdente of At. Schadi of Per- 
sia) the \4th of ,iu{nufy 1817. 
Persia, which we nad imagined ^ be so 
heniitiful, is, as far as "we know it, a dreary 
desert, inhabited by famished and unhappy- 
people. The best description of Persia is 
that f^ytri by Chardin, anont one hundred 
and fifty years ago. It does not contain any 
' thing remarkably interesting, b«t the splen- 
dour of the conrt wns at that time uneqaalled 
in its kind. Now, an ok] man who is in 
erery respect superannuated, seeks only to 
amass treasures in his coffers. .The charac- 
ter of the nation seems to us to be rather 
unnminble. How should it be otherwise, 
since they not only do not value the Yfomfin^ 
but even despise toem ? 

On the 17th of April we left TifKs, In a 
heat of 25*^. The trees were already out of 
blossom ; but after a march of three days, 
we came near the mountains, where nature 
¥ra3 sUy in her winter's sleep« The highest 
mountain of this chain forms, with another 
which lies opposite to it, a kind of gate, 
which the inhabitants call the Great Afo^ith. 
But we ourselves made great eytM (a'CJe**- 
manism for staring,) when a whirlwind, 
which is very common in these mountains; 
seized the whole embassy, and almost Ob- 
liged them to dance a warns. It is sometimes 
90 dreadful, that neither men nor hories can 
stand against it. . • - . 

On the 26th ^e passed a cavern close to 
the road, which is large enoiigh to afford 
shelter to some hundred cattle. Not far 
from this frightful cavern- stands a simple 
white tomb-stone on an eminence ; whica is 
surrounded by several other graves. Here 
rests a brave soldier, colonel Montresor, 
who was in our service eighteen years ago, 
when Prince SiKianoff blockaded EHwan. 
Provisions became scarce among the block- 
ading troops, and the next magasine was in 
Karaklis, one hundred and siity wersts dis- 
tant. The way was very mountainous and 
intersected, and swarming with enemies. 
Meantime H was necessary to send a detach- 
ment thither, and the prince appointed, for 
this purpose, colonel Montresor, with 200 
grenadiers and a cannon. ' Amidst incessant 
skirmbhes, the little troop approached the 
above-mentioned cavern within ten wersts 
of Raraldis, reduced to one half of its orf^ 
ginal rinmber, and with but one shot left in 
the tun of each soldier, which was reserved 
for the last necessity. Unluckilv there was 
a Tflrtar omonj^ the troops, who' escaped 
during the night, and betrayed Mdntresor's 
desperate situation to the Persians. They 
attacked him at day-break with the rhore 
boldness, and sustained the sinele fire, and 
after a desperate resistance tne Rus^ns 
were all cnt to pieces just as relief came 
from Karaklis; (where the firing had |;iyen 



notice of tlieSr aafroaoh}) htA eifts ! 
bory those that tod &Uei 



<wlytfl) 
__ I have beett 

made acquainted wHh several enmnlet of 
incredifole bravery, of which Geocigia waf 
the theatre ; but the distance it to greats 
the European paners have made no mentloa 
of them. In order to obtain gk>ry, nraelk 
depends upon the plaee where glorious ac- 
tions arei perfonaea. 

On the 29th we reached the Persian fron* 
Hers, and for the first tine saw mount 
Ararat. Here we were received by Atker 
Oian, fform.eriy ambassador at Peris) al 
the head of some thousand meo on horteo 
backi who introduced himself to the am- 
bassador, as our Mameodar, that it, at oov 
mirveyor, during our stay in Persia. Tbis« 
kowever, costs the government noChiag^ 
because all the villages on the roadvMut fnr^ 
nithusgratis with what we want;if they CMlf 
tlie peasants get beat, or have their ears eat' 
off. We had till now slept in our kibitki (caiw 
riam) ; we now recenred handsome tentt. 

A day's journey from Eriwan, we pul 
op at a splendid and extremely rich Arrne* 
man convent, where the patnarofa retidet* 
The eonvent mast pay dear to the govern- 
ment for its protection ; it it tqneeied and 
pressed on every occasion, and tigfas for itt 
deliverance. It is said, that on this spot 
Noah planted hk first vine. We ware auig* 
nklcently entertained, and it most be cob* 
fessed tiiat Uie wine we drank does honeor 
to Noah*s memory. On the 8d of May, w« 
went in state to Eriwan. Aboat half-way 
4000 cavalry met ns, and mancenvred be- 
fore us. Some thousand infantry, with can- 
non, paraded near the city, hi spite (rf* vio- 
lent rafn, by whiob we were here tnrprited^ 

The goveinor of the province (Serdar) 
received ns at the gate. This maa is ac* 
citsod of varions p^aMUt : for )BsaaMile> 
that a short time before oar arrival, he had 
a merchant hung up by the legs, in' order t* 
obtain -po ssess ion of nit money and wife,' 
(a beautiful Armenian.) Soch things ara 
said to happen daily. I cannot vouch for, 
them ; only to much I know, that he not' 
only is loaged very well, drinks well, and 
is nchly dressed, but, to my astonishment,' 
that he sleeps very well. Our quarters were 
the best in the town, yet wretched. We 
dined with the Serdar, where every thkif 
wnt in abundance ; but I sought in vain for 
the celebrated Asiatic magnificenee. Three 
little tumblers danced tnemtelves oat of 
bresith, and performed varioM feats to mnate 
nt. On the seeond day we entertained each 
other in a newly erected summer hmwe, 
where oar music, oar punch, onr ice, and 
onr liquors, tDnminated the Persian htwii 
The dottor of the governor had chosen a 
Ifttie comerfor himself where be enjoired 
himself at his ease. The Serdar Is takl to 
be in secret a great friend to Bacchos ; at 
least, he atlred the anbataador for eight 
bottles of Ik^oors, which he dnott lifcety 
emptied in the company of hhi thcty wites 
and twenty-four •»♦*** 
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^oviteablY, hut the oiglMs were i]i8iip« 
IKirtaUy toUl> «od occwioiied every kind 
oCskcknew. OnthAiathofMiiy, wepenaed 
the celebrated river Amies, which is now 
vemwieble for noUuogy except thia* u they 
pfty, the pUpm never e^eads beyond it. 

On the Idth we lurrived tt MerBade« 
where It is said that Noeh's mother is bu- 
ried. The good okl lady, I fear, does not 
emoy mneh rest in her grave, for there is a 
pubie aehool buUt unon it. On the 19th 
we aivived at Tviris, we residence of Abltaf 
BAina, Crown Prince ef Persia. A mile 
finom the town we wer^ received by 1000 
troops, besides artiUery. It is well known 
that Persia, ttUh the kelp of the Englith, 
has lately introduoed regular troops. It b 
searcely peissible to reMn Irom laughing, 
ixa seeing the loBz-bearded awkward Per- 
siaas, in half Enoisb costume, pmegting 
arms, while ^ Ciod sa?e the king" is played. 
3oflM Ka^^ish officers followed onr suite at 
a distance ; amopg them was major Lindsey, 
a kind of war minister to Abbas Miraa. 
Faintkc with the soltrv heat, and suffocated 
ij the dust, we arrived at Tauris, where the 
first miaistar had givea up his house for our 
abode. 

After the visits of ceremony, the Crowv 
Prinee gave a display of ire-works« in ho- 
Msir of the embassy, and also reviewed 
several thousand cavalry. One aAemooii 
Wia drank tc« in a newly-erected summer- 
house, when he pointed out. tp us a small 
habitation, which pecjected into the iptfdea, 
aad disfigured it veiy much, but whieh the 
poawsBor would «ei sell on any terms, and 
Abbas Aliraa would not take it from him by 
farce. This indeed does him ^rest honour. 
He is in general highlv spokeo of, for the 
good qualities both of his miud and heart, 
asd it Is to be hoped that he will one day 
make Penda hi^ipy. 

Though we were aDowed to walk freely 
about the city, yet the unportuuities of the 
beggars on ene hand, and insults on the 
other, ca used us to refrain from such Indnl- 
genees. When« indeed, a fellow who had 
lasuUed tts was |aken, he was half beat to 
death ; but this gave us no pleasure, and 
we therefore lather remained at luNoe. We 
Mceivad iaom Teheraa the unpleasant in- 
teAhmeet that in consequence of the iast 
(ef wamasan^, the Sehaeh could not re- 
ceive as till tae ezpiiation of two months ; 
on the other hand, he would welcome us in 
Sultanie, which lies tan marches nearer to 
Tanris. Aa we longed for the fresh air, be- 

a, as H were* shut up in Tanris, Abbas 
pa offnred us his own country house, for 
which we joyfully departed on the 96tb, 
and took possession of our new habitation 
oiithe2atii. 

Persia is altogether dreary and moun- 
tainous, and one rejoices like a chiM at see- 
ing some green trees. It very seldom rains, 
hut constant winds fill the air with clouds 
6f dust. The villages and towns have a 



melancholy up^aiaaff ; the mode of build- 
ing is miserable ; the low hirases are made 
Oi kneaded clay, and soma chopped straw 
mixed up with the day, that they may not 
fall to pieces in the first nun, or the wiii4 
blow away a whole village. After every 
rain, there is a ^neral patching of houses 
throughout Persia. The country seat of 
Abbas Mirsa is an exception, owing to its 
bemg built with the help of the English. 
The whole b very pij^t^, only the tree^ 
are yet small, and in this month the windf 
still too cold to inhabit it with pleasure. 
We however remained there till the 6th of 
June, and then went two marches farther^ 
to the village of S^ngflabat, where water 
fit for drinking, and shady trees, are found. 
Here, to our mat loy, there arrived a 
convoy from Tmis, which brought our own 
wine; for it is very difficult to get .wine 
here, and vet it is indispensiblc^ on account 
of the baa water. In Persia, a place which 
has good water, is lamed far and wide. 

The surrounding villasss were soon clear- 
ed 6( provisions. We left Sen^ilabat on the 
90th) made several short days journeys, and 
passedihe town of Miana on the 24tb, which 
IS celebrated for its bugs, the bite of which 
proves mortal in a few hours, but is said not 
to affect the inhabitants. They only show 
themselves by night, are of an ash colour, 
quite flat, ana have eight feet. They are not 
mentioned in any natural liifitory. We have 
taken some of them with us in spirits. We 
quickly passed through this town of bugs, 
and did not stop till we reached a iarse and 
beautiful bridge, built by Schacb AbDas, 6 
wersts further. 

The fallowing day we passed over the 
Caplantic mountains, and enjoyed the beau- 
tiful prospects, among which 1 particulariy 
remarked the Virgin's Castle, which was 
built by Artaxerxas, and u said to have re- 
ceived tbb name from a beautiful but 
haugh^ virgin, who was here imprisoned. 
Beyond the mountains we met with another 
handsome bridge over the river KosUusan. 
Every thing worth seeiug in respect to 
arobitectnie, is£rom the time of Schajsh Ab- 
bas the Great. • His aoccessors have ruined 
much, but built nothing. 

The country now became more desolate, 
the heat greater, and we thanked God when 
we arrived on the 30th In the town af San- 
nn, wbene Abdul Miraa, another son of 
me Schach's, governs. The peoj]4a here 
seemed less shy than those in Tauris.- We 
saw many woman, thouah wrapt up in veils ; 
yet they knew how to throw them aside on 
occasion. But they would have done better 
to have let it alone, for then we should still 
have fancied them beautiful: we thought 
their large black ayes handsome, ahhough 
they have more of a savage than a feeling 
expression.. Their dress, especially their pan- 
taloons, spoils their figure. Our habitation 
was close to that of the prince, whose wo- 
men appeared every evening on a tower, to 
hear onr evening music ', but the tower was 
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so high, thftt we could see nothing bot paint- 
ed eye-bfow8. 

On the 5th of Jaly, we left Sangan, and 
encamped five miles further on, near the 
ruins of a village, where we had good water, 
and cool breezes. We were now ten wersts 
distant from Sultanie, and the ambnsmdor 
determined to wait here for the Schach. The 
second minister came to compliment as. 
During oar stay here, I took a ride to Sulta- 
nie, and found the palace miserable, the 
neighbourhood dreary and desolate, but 
covered with most magnificent ruins, such 
as arc no where else to be found, except at 
Persepolis. I have myself counted the trees 
roond the country seat : tliere are no more 
than fifteen. 

On the 19th of July, the Schach came 
with 10,000 men, and two Englishmen^ 
(Wilok* and Campbell.) On the 26th we 
repaired to a great camp, half a werst from 
the palace. On the 31st we had the first 
audience, wbf^n the ambassador received an 
honour, which it is said was never before 
conferred in Persia, namely, a chair was 
placed for him, and we all appeared in 
eoots. [Here the writer gives an account 
of the audience, in substance the same aa 
that which has already appeared in the 
newspapers.] 

The scene was in a great tent at the hot* 
torn of the mountahi on which the palace 
•tands: round about was an open space 
surrounded with curtains, on wnich were 
pmnied some thousand of Persian soldiers. 
From hence to the tent stood the persons 
«f distinction, in two rows, broiled by a 
sun in 28® of heat. At the entrance of the 
tent stood a long-bearded feltow,witli a thick 
silver staff. The form of the throne resem- 
bles our old am ehairs. At the right side 
of tlie Schach stood one of his sons, a child, 
by whose appearance it might be judged 
that his elegant dress was too heavy for bim. 
Seventeen older sons had nothing particu- 
lar in tlieh* physiognomy. 

When the ambassador was personally 
preiiented to the Schach, he paid us all the 
compliment of saying, that we were now 
ai good as in hit service, as eternal friend- 
ship was made with our monarch. To young 
count SamoitofT, he said, he was a hand' 
tome boy ; and to our doctor, that he shouM 
now be his doctor. He alwajFB nx>ke in the 
third person ; and to me he teid, when he 
heard that 1 had sailed round the worid, 
** The Schach congratulates you, now ^ou 
have seen every thmg.*' He then mention- 
ed, that as our emperor was a friend to tra- 
vellings he should expect him in Persia. « I 
will even go and meet him !" cried he re- 
peatedly, very loud. 

Amon^ the presents, a large toilet glass 
pleased him so much, that he said, « If any 
body was to offer the Schach his choice be- 
tween 500^ (most likely pieces of gold,) 
and this looking-glass, he would choose the 

latter." 

* Evidently misspelt. Ed. 



A great saloon is to be built at Teheran, 
purposely for this glass, and the first who 
brings the welcome news of its safe arrival 
is to nave a reward of 1000 Tuman, (2500 
ducats.) But on the contrary, who ever 
breaks any of the presents, is to have his 
cars cut off. It is not vet settled when we 
shall retnm home. Tne Schach goes daily 
a hunting, and very often sends us game, 
which he has shot with his own royal hand. 
We made the whole joumev on horseback, 
and have suffered very much from the heat 
I endured the most from the astronomical 
watches, which I have in my care, md 
which will absolutely not bear the horse to 
go more than a walking pace. 

THi: enscK cnencB. 

Although the following extract may not 
convey any novelty to a number of oar 
readers-, yet as it embraces, within a short 
compass, information of an useful kind for 
others, less conversant with such matters, 
we take the liberty of ouoting, from the 
Bishop of Landaff^s woric, an account of 
the chief tenets of the (jreek Church. It is 
contained in a letter to an English lady, 
whose conscience was tender, whatever her 
heart might be, on receiving a propositios 
of marriage from a Russian prince. 

<<The Russian Greek Church does not 
ose in its public service what is commonly 
called the ApodU^ Creed; nor what is im- 
preperiy called the Mhrntiuum Creed; bat 
simply that which we use in our commu- 
nion service, which is usually denominated 
the ffkene Creed; thooeh it is not, hi eveiy 
point, precisely that which was composed 
at the Council of Nice, hi Bithynia, m tiia 
year 826. I do not presume to blame the 
Russian Church for the exclusive use of the 
Nicene Creed in its public service, espe- 
cially as it does not prohibit the private use 
of the other two. Nor do I blame it for 
diflfining from the Romish Church in one 
article of this creed, respecting the Holy 
Ghost proceeding from tne Father alone ; 
though ail the reformed churches agree 
with the Church of Rome in maintaining 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and the Son, notwithstanding its 
being well known that the words— jfnif lAe 
Son, were only added by a pope in the 
tenth century, withotit the authority of a 
council. The doctrine may be true; but 
not being a pert of what was established at 
the Council of Nice,* it is not admitted by 
the Greek Chureh. 

<< The Russian Church differs from the 
RomiUi Church, in not acknowledging a 
purgatory ; In not denying the sacramealal 
cup to the laity ; in allowing their priests to 
marry; in explaining traasobstantiation in 
a mystical manner ; in not invocating sainta 

• The decision of the same Council, in re- 
gard to the reckoning of time, is also still ad- 
hered to in Russia, which has not adopted even 
the Gregorian approximatioo to accuracy. 
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mod the Virgin Mary as mediators) aclmow- 
lodging Jestis Christ as the onlv mediator; 
andin many other points, hi taesei and m 
other particulan, the Oreek Chnreh seems 
to have a leaning to the principles of pro- 
testantism rather than of popery." 

On these grounds the Bisltop sees no im- 
pediment to the ratrriage. 

EXTBAORDIHART CIRCUMSTjIflCK. 

Ill a German Journal, called the Mmel' 
ianiesfroM the newett protbuikmt of Foreign 
Literature, we find the following remarfcaUe 
but not improbable account. ^ A merchant 
not only heard the name of Bonaparte in 
the deserts of Tartary, But also saw a bio- 
graphy of this tyrant in the Arabic tongue, 
which contained a great msmy (alsehoods 
and exaggerations, and ended with his mar- 
riage in the year 1810. This biography was 
printed in Paris, and thence it was sent to 
Aleppo, to be circulated in the East. It 
may oe presumed, that this was not done 
merely to spread the glory of the hero, but 
most probaoty to prepare the way for some 
great undertaking." 

FRERCB TRAHSLATIOlf. 

The French translator of Franklin's Cop> 
nspondence, has made a true French blun- 
der. FrankAn somewhere says : *« People 
imagined that an American was a kind of 
Yahoo." Upon this the translator makes 
the following note : " Yahoo. It must be 
an animal. It is affirmed that it is the 
Opossum > hut I have not been able to find 
the word Yahoo in any dictionary of Na- 
tural History"!!! — This reminds us of an 
anecdote also founded on one of Swift's ad- 
mirable works. A gentleman saw a person 
poring over an atlas, and seemingly dis- 
concerted by some want of success. ** Can't 
you find what you want," said he, ^* or can 
I assist you .^" ** I don't know (was the 
reply) for I have been looking two hours 
through all latitudes and lougUudes, and 
cannbt discover this cursed LiUipul any 
where" ! ! 

GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Several officers of the Prussian general 
staff have begun to publish an interesting 



military Journal, in the first mimher of 
which there is a day-book of General Lau- 
ritton, which was found on the field of bst- 
tle of the Katsebach, with several other 
pf^rs. Though it is only a fragment, th« 
rain having destroyed several leaves, it is 
still perfect enough to lead to some interest- 
ing observations. 

The accounts of count Schulenberg, of 
his campaign in Poland and Saxony, in the 
years 170SU- 1706, acquire a particular lite- 
rarv value, from several inedned letters of 
Voltaire. Among other things, he writes to 
the count, " Have von never thought, mai^ 
shal, thow detestable, though it mav be oe* 
eessary, your profession b ? I have been as- 
sured, for example, that general Renschild, 
after the battle of Fraustadt, had from 12 to 
1800 RussiaQs massacred in cold blood, who 
six hours after the battle begged for ouarter 
on their knees. The historian AdJerfeld 
affirms, that there were only 600, and that 
they were killed immediately after the ac- 
tion. From you I expect to hear the truths 
which is as dear to me as your gloiy." But 
Schulenberg did not answer. 

There is at present published in the French 
language, at St. Petersburg, a periodical 
work entitled, Let Ephemendet Runet, Fo- 
liturtu* et LUerairetf by M. Spada. M. Paul 
Swuini edits Le DeienpHon Ht Petertbonrg, 
etdetet Environtt in Russian and French. 
There is, besides, another periodical French 
work published in that capital, entitled Lm 
Lanteme Magique. 

Italy has lost her most celebrated professor 
of agriculture and botany, count JIf. FUiva 
Re, who diad lately at Modena. Among (oe 
vast number of worics which be has be- 
queathed to posterity, we may distkiguisk 
his Elementi tU Jigricaiiura, the only Italian 
production in which the most solid princi- 
ples of chemistry are applied methooically 
and cleaiiy to practical agriculture. 

A continental journal states, that a fisher- 
man of Philisberg, has found in the Rhine* 
the fore-foot and shoulder-blade of a mam- 
moth, which have been deposited in the 
Cabinet of Nat. Hist, at Cartsnihe. 



Art. 16. REPORT OF DISEA^S. 



Rdp4frt of Diteatet treated at the Pubiic Di*- 
penmry, New-York, during the month of 
.Opril, 1818. 

ACUTE DISEASES. 

I^EBRIS Intermittens, {irOermittent Fever,) 
2 ; Febris Remittens, {Remittent Fever,) 
7; Febris Contiima, {Continued Fever,) 9; 
Febris Infantum Remittens, {Infantile Remit- 



silUns, (hiflamrnation of the Toneilt) 3 ; Cy- 
nanche Trachealis, {Hivet or Croup,) 2 ; <ja- 



tarrhus, {Catarrh,) 6 ; Bronchitis, {Inflam- 
mation of the BrondtiiB,) 4; Pneumonia, 
Unfiammatioti of the Chest,) 32 ; Pneumonia 
Typhodes, {Typhoid Pneumony,) 4 ; Pertus- 
sis, {Hooping Cough,) 2 ; Gastritis, {Inflam- 

^ motion of the Stomach,) 1; Enteritis, (ht- 

tent Fever,) 4 ; Phlegmone, 2 ; Ophthalmia, flammation of the Intesttnet,) 2 ; Hepatitis, 

Sflammaiion of the Eyes,) 6 ; Otitis, {In- {Inflammation of the Liver,) 2 ; Rheumatis- 
nmation of the Ear,) 1 -, Cynsmche Ton- mus, {Rheumatism,) 3; Haemoptysb, {Spit- 
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ting of Blo6d)) 2', Cliolera> 1; Rubeola, 
(MeaAet,) I ; EiyBipelas, (SI. Mtiumy's Fire,) 
Q; Viffiola, {Skim-Pox^ 1 ; VacoimB, {Kme^ 
f^tckj) 70 ; GonvQlno, (CowfUbionty) 1 ; Den- 
tiUo, {Teething,) 2. 

CBROmC AVD LOCAL DISEASES. 

Asthenia, (DebUitVf) 3 j Vertigo, 2 ; Dys- 
pepsia, (IndigesHon^ 6 ; Obstipatio, 8 ; Co- 
Ilea, (Colic,) 1 ; Hvsteria, (H»deriet,) 1 ; 
Epilepsia, (EpilMtyi) 1 ; Mania, (MadneUj) 
1 ; Opbthalmia Chronica, 3 ; Catarrbus Chro- 
nicus, 2; Bronchitis Ciuronica, 3; Asthma, 
1 ; Phthisis Pulmonalis, (Puhhonary Con- 
aumpHon,) 3 ; Rheamatbmnt Chrontcos, 10; 
Plenrodyne, 2 ; Lumbago, 6; HismorriMib, 
1 ; Menorrhagia, 2 ; DiarrhcBB, 4 ; Amenor- 
rhcea, 5 ; Anasarca, (Dropajf,) 1 ; Vermes, 
(Worms,) S] Svphilb, 10; Urethritis Vir»- 
lenta, 6 ; Hernia, 2; Contusio, (Cmdiuian,) 
17; Stremma, (8prairh)2; Luxatio, (Dit- 
loekion,) 2 ; Fractura, (Fracturt,) 6 ; Vol- 
nas, 3; Ustio, (Bum,) 4; Ab^essus, Mb- 
tcest,) 2 ; Ulcus, (Ulcer,) 5 ; Soabies et Pru- 
rigo, 14; Porrigo, 3; Heipes, 1 ; Psoriasis, 
1 ; Eruptiones varis, 2. 

The weather during thb interval has been 
almost uniformly unpleasant; frequently 
cloudy or rainy, accompanied with deets 
of hail or snow, and generally with a cold- 
ness or cbillness fan the atmosphere unusual 
at this season of the year; wind blowing 
the greater part of the time from the north- 
west, north, and northea^— giving a cha- 
racter to this month resemblfaig March. 

From the frequent froits, and the want 
•f genial warmth, there is little uipearance 
of vegetation. Cold unseasonable weather 
appears to have prevailed throughout the 
United States. At Bnffaloe, in the state of 
New-York, snow fell on the 17th and 18th 
of the month, measuring six or eight hiches 
on a level; and in South-Carolina and other 
southern situations, much injury is said to 
have been done to vegetation, particulsdy 
to the cotton crops, by a heavy frost on the 
ni^t of the 19th. The thermometrical 
range in thb city has been considerable. 
The highest temperature at sunrise in any 
rooming has been 46^, lowest 29^; highest 
temper^re in any afternoon, 65^, lowest 
9iP ; highest temperature at sunset of any 
day 48®, lowest 34»; greatest diurnal va- 
riation 25*'. Barometrical range from 30.12 
to 30.86. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable state 
of the weather, this period has not been un- 
usuaUy prodoctive of diseases. The classes 
of morbid affections have continued much 
4he same as in the preceding month; but 
there has been a manced increase of pneu- 
monic inflammations and of fevers of the 
typhoid form. The deatlis from pneumonia, 
wbioh, according to the bills of mortality, 
amounted in January to sixteen, in Febru- 
ary to fifteen, and in March to no more than 
ten, have, during this month, increased to 
twenty-six, and those from typhous fever to 



twen^r-one in nbmber. Thft cases of tyiphont 
fever nave been of the kind denorainatei 
by writers the typha mitior; and in 80m% 
instances the disease was aoeompanied witli 
pulmonic irritation, being attended with 
cough, or with symptoms of pneumonie 
iailaniimtton or local congestion. A di^- 
sition to run mto typhous was apparent tH 
many cases of pneumonia, which showed 
early signs of debility tiiat forbid the free 
and repealled Use of the lancet, which ex- 
perience has demonstrated to be, in gene- 
ral, so hidispensably necessary in pneumo- 
nic affections in this cHmate. Some cases 
f)C Well mariced pmumonia twpMts have 
been under treatm'ent In a cBsease of diis 
mixed character, which sometimes mates 
« rapid progress through its stages, it haa 
perhaps been t6o common a practice, In 
order tq obviate the svmptoms of putres- 
ccncy, which ultimately take place, to re- 
sort to the flthnuiating or cordial plan of cure 
too early, and thus eventually to accelerate 
the progress of the very symptoms which It 
was intended to retard. It is in some of 
these critical cases that the most cautioitt 
practice is required; and it is onlv by a 
nice estimation of the forces of tne sys- 
tem that we can determine how far the anti- 
phlogistic treatment may be eaHed for, or 
when it may be necessary to resort to th^ 
opposite plan. 

The New-York BUIs of Mortriity for April 
sive the foUowkig account of deaths from 
different diseases : 

Abscess, 2; Apoplexy, 6; Asthma, 1; 
Burned, 1; Colic, 1; Consumption, 44; 
Convulsions, 12; Contusion, 1; Cramp ill 
the Stomach, 1 ; Debility, 2; Diarrhcea, 2; 
Dropsy, 13 ; Dropsy hi the Chest, 5 ; Dropsy 
in the Head, 8 ; Drowned, 2 ; Fever, Hectic, 
2; Fever, Intermittent, 2; Fever, Inflam> 
matory, 3; Fever, Remittent, 3; Fever, 
Typhous, 21 ; Gravel, 1 ; Hemoptysis, 1 ; 
Hives, 13; H^pes, 1 ; Hooping Cough, 6^ 
Inflammaidon ot the Chest, 26 ; Inflamma- 
tion of the Bowels, 3; Inflammation of the 
Liver, 3 ; Insanity, 1 ; Intemperance, 2 ; 
Measles, 1; Mortification, 1; Old Age, 9; 
Palsy, 6; Pneumonia Typhodes, 2; Rheu- 
matism, 1 ; Salt Rheum, 1 ; Scirrhus of the 
Liver, 1 ; Serophula, 1 ; Sore Thtoet, 2 ; 
Spasms, 3 ; Still-born, 16 ; Stranguary, 1 : 
Suicide, 6 ; Syphilis, 2 ; Tabes Mesenterica, 
13; Teething, 3; Ulcer, 2; Unknown, 4; 
Worms, 1.— Total 259. 

Of this number there died 67 of and un- 
der the age of 1 year ; 24 between 1 and 2 
years ; 12 between 2 and 5 ; 7 between ^ 
and 10; 9 between 10 and 20; 25 bet^veen 
20 and 30 ; 32 between 30 and 40 ; 40 be- 
tween 40 and 50; 17 between 60 and 60: 
11 between 60 and 70; 8 between 70 and 
80; 5 between 80 and 90; 1 between 90 
and 100; and 1 of upwards of 108 years. 
JACOB D¥CKMAN, M.D. 

Ahp-Far*, MpnlSOlh^ 1818. 
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IT is to the liberal and patriotio mind a 
toiiroe of proud satisfoction, to behold 
the benign effects of the oniyersal reli- 
gious toleration gnarrantied to the people 
of the United States, by the Federal Con- 
stitation,^to see all sects of Christians 
liring, if not in harmony, at least in 
peace, and Jews and Gentiles openly 
worshipping God after the dictates ot their 
own hearts, without fear, and almost 
without reproach — ^to see all the avenues 
to weahh, to fame, and to power, equally 
open to every candidate who will <;ourt 
tbem by honourable mans, without the 
nugatory requisition of a religious test » 
and all tiie talents and energies of the na- 
tion brought into unrestricted exercise 
JBind generous competition. Nor are the 
results of this beneficent system less a 
subject of gpratulation to the enlightened 
disciple of Jesils, than to the calculating 
statesman. The interests of true religion, 
and the true interests of the common- 
wealth, are, indeed, closely conjoined, — 
but nothing can be more baneful to both, 
than the boasted coalition of church and 
state. Under the auspices of such a com- 
bination, government becomes a burthen, 
and religion a scouige. The exclusion of 
any rational being, of correct morals, from 
any station for which his Creator has fit- 
ted him, on the ground of his inadequate 
comprehension H that Being, of whom die 
wisest of us has but an imperfect under- 
sttuMUog, is an act of injustice, — and as 

yoi.. iii.—Np. III. 21 



what is commenced in wrong can only 
be supported by violence, a union of the 
kind we refer to has a direct tendency to 
the establishment of a sort of seculai' 
hierarchy, in which the priesthood pander 
for the sovereign and the sovereign pimps 
for the priesthood, whilst the unhappr 
subject, whom it is alike the duty of bog| 
to protect, is mutually abandoned as a 
prey to their common rapacity. Ages of 
mournful expeopoce .attest this truth ; 
and the blood of martyrs cries from the 
ground against such unhallowed alliances. 
The salutary influence of a complete se- 
verance of religious fh>m political con- 
cerns, ii|ij|i9|>pilj exefiq)lified among us. 
It is conspicuously shown in the very oc- 
casion which has given rise to these re- 
marks. One cannot but perceive, in 
reading the Discourse of Mr. Noah, which 
g^ves title to this article, the advantages 
which he, in common with his fellow wor- 
shippers, has derived from a free and equal 
intercourse with Christians,^not only is 
the rancour of then* religions hatred done 
away, but they have even imbibed some 
of the distinguishing doctrines of our holy 
faith. From the catbdic tone of this ad' 
dress, and from the enlarged charity 
which it inculcatea and claims, we should 
haidfy imagine it to proceed from thosev 
who stilt arrog^e to themselves the title 
of ** Qo&'s chosen people," — ^and who pre- 
served their isolation by the sternest 10- 
hospttality and most brutal intolenmca 
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towards all otber nations, till tbey became 
at last a scorn and a by-word, and, in a re- 
verse of circumstances, were refused the 
comity which tliey had denied — from 
those, whose ancestors, in taking posses- 
sion of the ** land of promise," exercised 
an exterminating' vengeance, so horrible 
in its execution against the miserable in- 
habitants whom Oiey came to drive out, 
throwing some into furnaces and sawing 
others asunder, that could the Deity re- 
array word he might well have revoked 
his bounty — from those— but we will not 
call up against them the persecutions of 
the early Christians. The later Christians 
we believe have amply retaliated upon 
them, not only their own injuries, but 
those of all the rest of the workl. Nor 
do we intend any scandal by bringing to 
recollection what we rejoice lives only in 
memory. We do not know that Chris- 
tianity would derive any advantage from 
a comparison with Judaism, of the atro- 
cities which have been committed, by the 
professors of each, under the sanction of 
its name. We certainly do not desire 
to institute any — though it must be ad- 
mitted to the honour of Christians, that it 
was in the plenitude of their power they 
bowed to the meek precepts of their reli- 
gion, and learnt ** forgiveness of enemies," 
whilst it was after the lessons of adversity, 
and with the benefit of Christian example, 
that tlic Jews first brought themselves to 
act upon this divine injunction. And this 
is all the inference we would draw. We 
sliould sliow ourselves wanting in that 
xpirit which we wish to cherish, were we 
to go farther. 

But if Mr. Noah has benefitted by his 
opportunities of acquiring just views of 
religion, afibrded by his residence in a 
Christian land, he has richly repaid the 
obligation. In the Discourse before us, 
tlierc are many axioms which cannot be 
too widely disseminated, and which we can- 
not but regret are not more generally re- 
ceived. There arc ministers of the gospel, 
not only incapable of writing as he ha& 
written, but of feeling tliat authentic 
piety which he has manifested, — who, in 
attempting to eradicate the depravity 
of their nature, have extirpated every 
natural grace which God had implanted 
in tiicm, and, in pulling out the tares, 
.have plucked up the wheat also. 

Mr. Noah has taken a cursory review 
of the Jewish history, and a survey of 
the present condition of his countrymen. 
The latter, which is condensed, as well as 
interesting, we will lay beforb our readers. 

<< Great Britain, by an act of parliament^ 
passed in the year 1753,grantedtoUie Jeu-s 



the rights of citizens ; the clamours of the 
people, and, indeed; the discontent of a 
large portion of the Jews themselves, caused 
this honourable law to be revoked; and 
from the organization of the government, 
there exists no hope at present of its revival. 
Thb cannot be sufficiently deplored ; a dif- 
ference of reiigiorif and a disparity in fbnn» 
of worship, should not separate men, nor 
weaken the civil bonds that unite them. It 
is by mutual confidence that errors may be 
ascertained and checked, and good actions 
known and rewarded. We are not apt to 
look for superstition or prejudice in a coun- 
try where intelligence and morality flourish. 
The English civil code is pure and whole* 
some in its foundation, wise and indejien- 
dent in its execution : they have the most 
splendid seminaries of learning, and Illus- 
trious institutions of charity. Their religious 
disqualifications arise from political events, 
connected with the supposed exbtence and 
integrity of the government, not springing 
from the feelings or wishes of the people. 
Although the Jews in Great Britain are de- 
prived of the essential rights of citijEens, it 
must, nevertheless, be conceded, that every 
municipal protection is extended to them in 
common with other subjects, that every en- 
couragement is given to their industry and 
commercial views, and that a tolerant dis- 
position, commensurate with their charae- V 
ter, is aflbrded them. There are many pot- 
scssing respectability and wealth; many 
who boast of cultivated talents; they are 
attached to their country, and are always 
ready to support it. This is a commendable 
spirit ; for that country whose justice and 
humanity allows the Israelite to repose in 
peace in his dwelling, secure in his person, 
m his property, and his religious rights, it 
ever worthy ot his best efforts in its defence 
and preservation. 

" In France the Jews suffered mnch from 
persecution ; and, until this day, their con- 
dition would have been but partial^ ame- 
liorated, had not the veil of error been rent 
by a powerful effort ; had not the progress 
of learning and the dissemination ot science 
taught a people naturally liberal and hu- 
mane, that to be true to themselves they 
should be just to others. Trampling on the 
fetters of prejudice, and disdaining to nour- 
ish tiie superstition and bigotry of me darker 
a^es, they announced a toleration in reli- 
gious opmions, and gave freedom to tb# 
conscience. Not content alone with the 
commencement of a good work, they com- 
pleted it : they declared the Jews of their 
country to be citizens ; and, with this de- 
claration, gave them every essential right. 
This was to have been expected from a great 
nation, which had acquired a reputation in 
arts, in arms, and in science, that no reverse 
of fortune can impair. 

" Part of Italv contains many respectable 
and enlightenea Jews, who receive every 
protection from government in the prosecu- 
tion of their temporal and reUgious oonoerns. 
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«< The Austrian and Rmeian empires, and 
Uieir dependencies, the States in Gennanf i 
the kingdoms of HoUand, Prussia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, are peopled with a vast num- 
ber of Jews; many of them possessing 
wealth and learning — many inheriting po* 
verty and ignoranee; their privileges are 
controlled and eiretnnscribecl, and |lreju« 
dices yet eiist, thongb milder measures are 
•dopled towards them in the present times. 
It nnfortttaately baa been the case, that, 
bithaito, the pvemments of Earope, gene* 
rally, have dureeted their attention more to 
the panlshmeat of crimes than the regard* 
ingof value. The feHings of the Jews have 
been the theme of Incessant reproach and 
rigorous severity ; their good actions have 
been nnaoeredited and unrewarded ! If the 
Jews ui Europe have been indifferent to 
pnbiio opinion, it is because that opinion ni- 
variably operated to their prejudice ; their 
minds were champed, and their pursuits 
were low, be^uise the^r were depnred of 
every source of ambitkm and emulatioii. 
Attempts to reform them have failed, be* 
cause severe and restrictive laws, harsh and 
oppressive ponishments, have been substi- 
tuted for mud ordinances and temperate re* 
gulations. This course has ever t>een un* 
wise and injudicious*. While they are con- 
sidered as a people, on whom oppression 
and persecution may be exercised with im- 
puni^ — while they are deemed fit objects 
lor scorn and contempt— .thev will never 
cease to evidence towards their oppressors 
feelings wounded and lacerated, and senti» 
ments of repugnance and irritation. They 
should be treated with a degree of lenity 
and mildness, to which their long sufferlnes 
justly entitle them. Thoy must be na& 
sensible of the necessity and importance of 
industry, wisdom, and tolerance, by precept 
and example. 

<< Society throughout Europe, (and wher- 
ever our people are scatterea they arc ob- 
jects of our solicitation,) without doubt, will 
1)6 greatly benefitted by the amelioration of 
the Jews ; and the countries which they iu- 
habit be greatly strengthened by giving 
them the essential rights of citizens. Their 
moral and physical character will be im- 
proved ; their integritv and industry will be 
strengthened, and their attachment to the 
governments which protect them will be 
firm and sincere. Tney will progressively 
. ucquire a love for science, and a taste for 
the arts ; they will increase in wealth ; and, 
in proportion to their liberty, they will^ en- 
courage learning and promote civilization ; 
and from a participation of equal privileges, 
they will attain a degree of perfection and 
happiness which our unfortunate people 
have never yet enjoyed. But I shall be ask- 
ed, is there no country in Europe from 
whence the Jews have been banished, where 
perseoution, with an iron hand, weighed 
Ihem to the earth, and where torture and 
flames have aiforded Uiem a passage to the 
iipkve? Ay, Spain and Portugal — lands of 



darkness and bigotry ; they persecuted, and 
finally banished the Jews ; and, with them, 
banlsncd their prosperity and national 
strength. Look at them : centuries behind 
their cotemporaries in civilization ; the peo- 
ple fettered by ignorance ; the orm of go- 
vernment unnerved by disaffection ; their 
resources destroyed; tlieir colonies con- 
quered ; and their energies impaired : they 
are left to the sway and influence of more 
liberal and powerful nations. Spain and 
Portugal, from their bigotry and intolerance, 
their flames and inqnisitious, their pride ami 
their ignorance, have been cut ofl* from 
every nope of solid independence, and de- 
prived oi the sympathy and respect of other 
nations. Let other nations take warniner 
from their example. The patriot nder and 
sovereign sacrifices private interest and pri- 
vate affection for tlie welfare of his subjects ; 
he cements them together in the bonds olf 
harmony, unanimity, and affection. The 
monarch, who builds hb hopes of safety, 
like those of Spain and Portugal, on the ig- 
norance of his people ; who shuts the door 
to learning and civuieation, and perpetuates 
a state of vassalage, is false to his God and 
his country : sooner or later, peril and ca» 
lamity will menace the welfare, and even 
the existence of his inheritance.*' 

The candour which he has displayed 
iowanis foreig^n nations, givcS weigbt to 
the eulogium which he passes on our own 
country ; 

« Let us turn, then, from Europe and her 
errors of opinion on points of foith, to con- 
template a more noble prospect. Our coux- 
TRY, the bright example of universal tole- 
rance, of liberality, true religion, and good 
faith. In the fomuition and arrangement of 
onr civil code, the sages and patriots whose 
collected wisdom adopted them, closed the 
doors upon that great evil which has shaken 
the old worid to its centre. They procUim- 
ed freedom of conscience, and left the er- 
rors of the heart to be judged at tliat tribu- 
nal whose rights should never have been 
usurped. Here, no inequality of privileges — 
no asperity of opinion — no invidious dis- 
tinctions exist; dignity is blendid with 
equality ; justice administered impartially : 
merit alone has a fixed value ; and each 
' man is stunnlated by the same laudable am- 
bition— «n ambition of doing his du^, and 
meriting the good will of his fellow citizens. 
Until the Jews can recover their ancient 
rights and dominions, and take their rank 
among tlie governments of the earth, this is 
their chosen country; here lliey can rcs»^ 
Avith the persecuted from every clime, se- 
cure in person and propert}', protected from 
tyranny and oppression, and participating of 
equal rights and immunities. Fort^-years 
or experience have tested the wbdoin ot 
our institutions, and they only will be sur- 
rendered Willi the existence of the nation." 
In the foregoin J extracts, many impoy* 
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tent rdigkrai, at well as political tniths, 
wfll be recogoized. Tbe foUowing pas- 
sage breathes a spirit worthy of a Chris- 
tian pastor, and cootains an acknowledg- 
ment which must encourage him, and ad- 
vice hj which he ma j profit 

" Iict It not, however, be said, that be- 
canse there are no laws which fetter the 
conscience, or religion incorporated in the 
government, that the people are in8en8il>le 
to the obbgatioRs of religions worship. I 
have been in many parts of the globe, and 
I may safely aver, that this is the only coun- 
try where religioR flows in one pure, broad, 
rapid stream, supported by the intelligence 
or the people, and the litieralihr and tolera- 
tion wnieh are always the effect of moral 
and enlightened habits. We have onlv to 
fear the effects of too great a seal, whichi in 
mistaldnc the salutary prinoiples of religion, 
may render crooked the fair and noble path 
of toleration. It is incumbent on us who 
enjoy blessings in this country which are 
denied to many of our brethren throughout 
the worid, to render ourselves worthy of 
equal rights by duly estimating their impor- 
tance, and enlightening the mind, so as to 
be fully sensible of the nature and value of 
those privileges. The means are within our 
reach. It is a system of sound education, 
alone, which tends to stntngthen the facul- 
ties, improve the morals, and unfold the in- 
tellectual powers of man. To rescue our 
fellow creature from a state of ignorance — 
to enlighten his understanding — to render 
him sensible of the benefactions of God — 
to excite that laudable ambition — ^that spurit 
of emulation — that noble and elevated dis- 
position which the cultivated and accom- 
plished mind is capable of attaining, are tiie 
most pleasing, the most rational efforts of a 
benevolent heart'! 

Let ns not, however, bv the coramen- 
datioiis we bestow upon this Discourse, 
where its language is coincident with 
that of Christianity, lay ourselves open 
to the suspicion of being ready to com- 
promise any doctrine of Christian faith. 
We must still regard the Jews, however 
ihey may have approximated to us in 
some partimlars, as wanderers from the 
fold. God in his own good time will gather 
them in. It becomes us, in the intervsJ, 
not to obstnict his graoioos purposes. 

Mr. Noah Indulges some speculations 
in regard to the return of the Jews to 
Paleetine, which probablv have not oc- 
curred to most of our reapers. It is sin- 
gular that the Jews as well as Christians 
f*alculnte on this event tbongh their be- 
lief in it is placed on different grounds, 
and they anticipate diametrically opposite 
consequences from it 

" Never were prospects for the restoration 
•f Ite Jewish nation to their ancient nghls 



and dominion more brOHant than they are 
at present. • There are opwaids of sevetf 
millions of Jews known to be in existence 
throughout the world, a number greater 
than at any period of our history, and pos- 
sessing more wealth, activity^ inlraenee, and 
talents, than anv body of people of their 
number on earth. The signal lor brealdng 
the TuHdsh sceptre in Europe will be their 
emancipation ; they will deliver the norl^ 
of Africa from its oppressors ; they wHI as- 
sist to establish dviUntlon in Eoropeaa 
Turkey, and may revive coomierce and the 
arts in Greece ; they will march In triom- 
phant numbers, and possess themselves once 
more of Sjrria, and take their rank among 
the governments of the earth. This is not 
fancy. I have been too much among them 
in Europe and Africa — I am too well ac- 

Xiaintea with their views and sentiments in 
sia, to doubt their intentions. They held 
the purse strings, and can triced the sword } 
they can bring 100,000 men into the ieldl 
Let ns then hope that the day is not Isr dis* 
tant when, from the operation of libenl asMl 
enlightened measurasi we may look towaidi 
that country where our people have esta- 
blished a nuld, just* and honourable govern* 
ment, accredited bvthe worid, and admired 
l^ all good men. Let us not seek the errors 
<a other faiths, but calmly and peaceably 
pursue our own, in which there are no er- 
rors. Let us respect and assist all rellgloni 
which acknowledge God, and whose prin* 
ciples are iustice and mercy. We, of all 
others, can hold out the hand of toleration: 
the time will come when the wanderer who 
has been led astray in search of other gods, 
will acknowledge the unity and omnipo- 
tence of the €rod of Israel, when persecu- 
tion shall cease, and the groan of oppression 
be heard no more. Between two good men 
professing different faiths, no difference ex- 
ists ; both are bom equal — both have aright 
to worship the Almiflity in his own way; 
the road to honour should be open to both» 
for both must pursue the same path to im- 
mortality." 

We thought it pnnper to gi?e this ex- 
tract at full length, as, whilst it shows the 
nature of the expectation which the Jewa 
indulge, it discovers a latitude of charily 
which has not often been allows them. 

As a composition, this perfiNrroance m 
highly creditable to Mr. Noah. The style 
is perspicuous and eneigetic, and the 
language chaste. There are a few gnmw 
roatical errors in it which are, however^ 
evidently attributable to an inadvertence, 
which is pardonable in one who has supers 
added a production of this nature, to the 
labours of an editor of a daily papen 
Our own experience of editorial distrao* 
tion will incline us (o compound for simi^ 
lar lenity, — 

Haae veniasi damns, petimusque vicissim 
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TWO motives are assigned by the 
pnblisherB for giving this vohime to 
the world, '^ adenre to rescue from obli- 
Tkm die fiigitive praduotioiis of a native 
poct»"- aadj «* a desire to relieve their 
■afivtmate avtbor from those pecuniary 
embarrassments, whieh have been crea- 
ted principally by tiie benevolence of his 
dispositiont embarrassments which are 
ti^ more painAil to the snfierer, inas- 
mnch as they tend to oppose the genuine 
ebidlitions of a heart governed by ho- 
noor, integrity, and eveiy virtuoos prin- 
ciple." 

The statement of these motives is cre- 
ditable, neither to the disoenment, ner 
thesenerosityof tbepnblio; and afods 
ans&er instaaoe of the mficability of 
the dte quoted remark of Jnvenal :— 

Hand htSAe emergmit, qoonun virtutibos obstat 
Beg aagvsta domi. 

Slow rises worth by poverty dq>resMd. 

From the biographical dcetch, given by 
. the publishers, it appears that Mr. Wood- 
worth has hitherto been the favorite of 
disappointment and misfortone. He was 
bom ro the town of Scituate, Mass. 1785. 
Whfle yet almost a child, be began to 
* " lisp in numbers." With the clergyman 
of his native town, some time was spent 
in acquiring a partial knowledge of Eng- 
lish and Latin grammar ; and 1^ had once 
the joyful expectation of being indulged 
with a ci^egiate education; but the po- 
verty of his parents, and the cold prudence 
of Cbe wealthy, rendered this expectation 
vain. Frustrated in his wishes, he served 
an apprenticeship witfi a printer, in Bos- 
ton; subse^piently laboured as a journey- 
man ; and has since been an author, and 
an editor and proprietor of several pe- 
Tiodical publications; struggling with po^ 
vertv and debts, and strenuously contend- 
ing for cMNnpetence and ikme. Love too, 
(for, excepting one of the Wartons, what 
poet has not l^en a lover ?) contributed t6 
deHgfat, distract, and impoverish him. In 
the volume before us, we see so many 
ditftda membra poetas^ that the short re- 
lanon of the bardS buffiettings, prefixed to 
the work« has not been read without sym- 
pathy and sorrow ; nor without the ioef- 
foctual regret tl^t 6ie benevolence of 
fortune is so frequently extended to the 
undeserving ; while genius and merit are 
oonsig^ied to indigence and obscurity. 



*< Ah ! who cao tell how hard it isto cUaib 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shines' 

afor! 
Ah ! who can tell how many a tool soblime 
Has felt the infhience of malignant star, 
And wag'd with fiNtiae an eternal war, 
Cbeek'ODy the scoff of pride, by eovy's frown, 
Andpoveity's imcooqiierable bar, 
la life's low Tale remote has pin'd alone, 
Thendropp'd into the grave, unpitied and.iin- 

known!" 

That every man is gutt fMuntB fabety 
the architect of his own fortune, we nt« 
teriy deny. To the mechanic and day- 
labourer, the remark may be applied. If 
a dollar be daily earned, and but half of 
that sum daily spent, arithnvetic rnay 
teach the consequence : in a g^ven time 
so many bimdr^ dollars may be amass- 
ed. Genius seldom makes such cakula^ 
tions ; if at all in life, rarely in early life. 
Genius usually needs a guardian long af- 
ter the t«m of legal infimcy ; yet, before 
and after, is too headstrong to submit to 
the control of another. Of all men of 
talents die poet of indigence is probably 
least inclined, eroccially in youth, to listen 
to prudence. Indeed, he then knows 
what is prudence only by her name. 
Airy castles are to him certainties. H0 
can without difficulty, almost without ef- 
fort, establish his &me ; be caressed by 
the great, and beloved by the fair. After 
frequent reftisals, an ode is admitted into 
the comer of a newspaper. When it first 
meets his eyes, his heart throbs with plea-^ 
sure. Nowcomes the inquiry, ''Who wrote 
it?*' The author feels immortality in every 
vein. A few, unfit to judge, highly ext<i 
it* And of those who are capable of cor- 
roct decision, how few would wake the 
young bard from his golden dream? The 
certainty of his celebrity is now establish- 
ed. He lays a thousand plans; and fol- 
lows now one, and then another; till af- 
ter many years of constant poverty and 
occasional hope, he either throws himself 
away in despondency, or, never expect- 
ing to reach the emiaenoe once fondly 
anticipated, and cursing the unhappy 
hour when he first blundered on a rhyme, 
he wisely weighs the solidity of substan* 
tial fare, with the emptiness of niggardly 
praise ; and betakes hunself with asuduitf 
to some occupation which diall eomre the 
former' 

Of how many in Europe, of hew many 
in this country, is such ttie short history ; 
equally the hbtory of such as deserve. 
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and such ms never coold deseire, the po- 
eUc ftavrel. Some, coDSckms of their in- 
tettectoal powers, throoc^h erety opposi- 
tion p&ae unappcdled, till they tnumphaot- 
ly gp^fl^ the object of their long pursuit 
Of the poetie ezakation of others, wm» 
Aniunate contingency may be the prinoi- 
pal cause. But of the hundreds, if not 
thousands, of those, who haye rhymed in 
their boyhood, within the last forty years^ 
bow few are known, or will ever be 
known, to the reading world f Of such, 
how melancholy would be the Ikithfnl his- 
tory, — ^how mournful the talc of their 
Boul-blasting disappointments — the rela- 
tion of their struggles and sorrows ; these 
closing existence with the repeated glass; 
those under the coDsumings of lacerated 
•ensibility; some in the unwholesome- 
Bess aod shame of incarceration, and 
others indignantly by the steel, the bul- 
tet, or the mortal opiate ! 

We are perhaps straying. The short 
account, prefixed to this volume, of the 
author's ^ changes and mishaps of life, 
have led us aside from what, perhaps, 
more strictly belongs to this article. Otoe 
or two remarks further, and we shall at- 
tend to the work before us. 

As an apology for the want of patron- 
age in this country, it has been said that 
we are yet a young country ; that there 
are among us no men of overgrown es- 
tates, like those of the opulent noblemen 
of Europe ; and that it is not to be ex- 
pected that individuals should patronise, 
or pension genius, whether in the pursuit 
of science, or literature, or the arts ; but 
that the public should be the sole patron. 
Alas ! the public is too slow to discern ; 
0/ rather, it is impossible it should, in most 
cises, be able to discern merit in obscu- 
ri f y . A Homer, a Shakespeare, or a Zeu- 
xii, might here starve, ere the public 
Utj'.ild know of his existence. When 'a 
iU'iri\ name has become celebrated, and 
\[i> fashionable to extol hina, public pa- 
in nag-c is often immense. Let a Scott 
n rite the feeblest commonplace, or a By- 
1 : ) indite nothing but extravagance, he 
will have his half a crown per Ime ; while 
;ci uuknown Milton might offer a Comii^ 
or a L' Allegro, an II Penscroso or a Ly- 
cidas, and, in great likelihood, no book- 
seller would risk publication; or, the 
publication risked, it would be quite un- 
certain if a dozen copies could be sold. 

What author receives a pension in the 
United States ? We have never heard of 
more than one instance. Several years 
ago, a number of gentlemen, in Boston, 
subscribed a certain sum each, to be paid 
to Hannah Adatns during hfc. The names 



of these gentlemen ought to be known as 
the first, who have set a liberal, a nofali 
exampks.; an example which should be 
imitated; and which would, i£ imitated, 
be followed by results, never injurious, 
oAtn «iost honourable to the Wfjtfmf 
vepntatieii of the conntry. Suppose a 
young man should be discovered, ia in- 
digenlcircunistances, but unqueR tieai a bly 
eikkmed with extraerdioary talents for 
poetry, or fot pEdnting ; bow namy indivi- 
daab are the», m any o€ our principal 
eities, whose anauAl iacoines, counted bf 
thousands, wonld not <rel a contribvtioa 
saAoiejit to eaable Unv unenbarraased, 
to pursne his fltadie9 lil such exeeUence 
should be attained, m would not ont^ 
bring grattficatipB and bomwr to hir par- 
trons, but hasten the upward progress of 
our country's character to an elevation 
•qnal to that of any of the proud mo- 
narcbies of Europe? We knew a geolo- 
gist, skilled in his faveorite aeience, aad 
ardent in its pnvsnt, who has examined, 
with great labour and ability, the differ- 
ent strata of reek frem CatskS! monn- 
tains to Boston, and has published a pro- 
file of the country — ^the first of the kind 
in America — ^who laments the want of pe- 
cuniary means, periiaps a hundred dol* 
lars, to enable him to pursue his research- 
es to the White Hills. We know not that 
a small pension would make him a Wer- 
ner; but we know hew backward we are 
in Uie knowledge of geology and mine- 
ralogy, compaied with other countries; 
and this instance is, probably, onl^ one, 
among yexy many, of the impossibility of 
duly attending tostudies which might lead 
to discoveries most useful to the oouotry, 
simply for the want of such small supplies 
as the wealthy might furnish without an 
effort, and with the utmost couvenienoe. 

Of Mr. Woodworth we know little, ex- 
cepting what appears in the volume before 
us. Confident, however, we are, tliat, 
were his mind at ease, and were he to 
devote a few jears to the accomplishment 
of some poetic work of magnitude, there 
would be ibund in it much more to ad- 
mire than to censure ; — that its predomi- 
nant qualities would be excellence. The 
want of a classical education, frequently 
seen in this volume, would be in a great 
d^pree remedied by time and study.— 
Wc sincerely wish he could be indulged 
with leisure, and quiet, and time, for the 
creation and polishing of sometliing more 
worthy his genius than the publication of 
these inconsiderable and Imtily written 
pieces : most of them doubtless proper for 
the occasion that gave them birth, but 
few of Ihem doing more than sliowii\|[ 
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bow much more might be done. This 
wkh ii also dppUcable to many a one at ' 
present, «s Dryden says of himself, ^ in 
the rndiAents of poetry, without name or 
reputation in the world." 

Most of the [Pieces are short " The 
Quarter Day," and •* New-Haven,"* ar« 
of the greatest length. To the citizens 
of New- York, who aannally witness the 
bustle of this day, ttie perusal of '< The 
Quarter Day," will be an acceptable 
treat. Among the smaU pieces, we first 
select for insertion ««The Wreath of 
Love;" not because it Hk superior to 
many oHiers, but beeause it wifl, at least 
as much as an v other, give the reader a 
correct idea of the author's manner. 

" THE WREATH OF LOVE. 

I^ Fame her wreath for others twine, 
The fragrant Wreath of Love be mine, 

With bahn-distilline blossoms wove ; 
Let the shriU trompet^ hoarse alarms 
Bid laarebtmce the victor^ arms. 

Where Havoc's blood-stain'd baaneES nofve: 
Be mine to wake the softer notes, 
Where Acidalia's banner floats, 

And wear* the gentler Wreath of Love. 

The bahny rose let stoics seorn ; 

Let smieaiiush mortals dread the thorn. 

Ana fear the pleasing pain to prove ; 
I'll fearless bind it to my heart *, 
While ev'ry pang iu tHoms impart, 

The flowret's balsam shall remove : 
For, sweeten'd by the nectar'd kiss, 
*Ti8 pain that gives a zest lo Uiss, 

And freshens still the Wreath of Love. 

Give me contentment, peace, and health, 
A moderate share of worldly wealth, 

And friends, such blessings to improve j 
A heart to give when misYy oleacb, 
To heal each rankling wound that bleeds 

And ev'ry mental pain remove : 
But with these ffive — else all deny — 
The fair, for whom 1 breathe the sigh ; 

And wedlock be a Wreath of Love. 

Connubial bliss imknowi} to strife, 
A faithAil friend, a virtuous wife. 

Be mine for man^' years to prove : 
Our wi^«s one, witbm each breast 
The dove of peace shall make her nest, 

Nor ever from the ark remove ; 
Till caird to beav'n ; through ages there, 
Be ours the blissful lot to wear 

A never fading Wreath of Love." 

Several trifling errors may be here dis- 
covered; (the wound that rankUi has 
generally ceased to bleed ;) but the lines 
possess merit, and plainly indicate of what 
the poet woiild be capable, *^ under the 
shelter oi academic bowers," released 
from »* inconvenience and distraction." 

The following stanzas, without hesita- 
-tion, we pronounce beautiful. In reading 
them we think of Montgomery. 



« THE TOMB OF HtNRY. 

Where Hudson's murm'ring bilkm-s 

Kiss Jersey's verdant shore, 
Beneath those spreading willows 
Sleeps Henry of the moor. 
The pride of all the plain 
Was Anna's chosen swain ; 
But Anna weeps, 
For Henry sleeps 
Beneath the weeping wiUow-tree. 

Thev k>v*d with pure aflection : 
Theb artless souls were true ; 
The promising connexion 
Their friends with rapture view ; 
And name the mom of IMay 
Their happy weddmg day. 
But Anna weeps. 
For Henry sleeps 
Beneath the wecgpiag wiUow-trer. 

They hail the rising siorrow 

Which dawns to see them blest : 
Butt ah ! ere e\'e, what sorrow 
Fills Anna's lovely breast : 
She sees the Hudson's wave 
Become her Henry's grave : 
And Anna weeps, 
For Henry sleeps, 
Beneath the weeping willow-troe. 

She tears her flowing tresses ; 
Invokes his parted breath ; 
And with her wild caresses ' 

Invites him back from death : 
But, ah! her lips' warm kiss 
Imparts no glow to bis : 
And Anna weeps. 
For Henry sleeps 
Beneath the weeping willow-trer. 

She sees beneath the willow 

Her lover laid to rest j 
The earth his nuptial pillow, 
And not her vii^in breast. 
Around his verdani tomb 
The early daisies bloom : 
There Anna weeps, 
There Henry sleeps 
Beneath the weeping willaw«<rce." 

Few stanzas are written with more fe- 
licity than the last of the above ! Camp- 
bell would not have been displeased had 
it been attributed to him. 

From the specimens we have given, we 
doubt not the reader is disposed to think 
favourably, if not highly, of the poetical 
abilities of Mr. Woolworth. 

It b not our intention to critically ex- 
amine the merits of the different pieces, 
nor to enter into a minute specification of 
such errors as a careful scrutiny might 
doubtless detect ; and we conclude with 
the expression of our sincerost wishes that 
the author of this ?olume may yet, in 
trite language, see better days; when, 
though he has bid a poetical farewell to 
the muse, he will feel the pleasure and 
see the propriety of remembering the 
adage, that a bad promise is better broken 
than kept. P. 
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IF a book is to be accounted a good 
one which answers the end Cbat the 
author proposed to himself in writing it, 
we must needs speak favourably of this ; — 
for as its main object appears to be the 
exhibition of the ridiculous, so its almost 
infallible effect must be to provoke risi- 
bility. We will freely confess that we 
enjoyed a very hearty laugh over it, and 
we are content that any one who has read 
it and preserved the composure of his 
muscles, shall reprove us (or our levity. 
The praise, however, to which a produc- 
tion IS entitled from its correspondence 
with the intent of the author, is qualified 
by the nature of that intent To have 
succeeded in a reprehensible design, is an 
unenviable commendation ; and merely to 
have excited merriment, hardly amounts 
to fame. We do not, indeed, consider 
this work to have originated in any higher 
motive than that to whieh we have al- 
ready ascribed it, though it betrays a de- 
gree of pditical animosty which exempts 
it from the negative character of haim- 
less satire, without, perhaps, acquiring it 
a more laudatory denomination. We are 
inclined to beheve that the degrading 
penonal allosioiis which abound in these 
poetic epistles^ are introduced rather for 
pungency of effisct than from malevolenoe 
of purpose. But this kind of mischievous 
waggery, is a dans^erous propensity to en- 
courage. A wicKed wit, in his merciless 
warfore, spares neither friend, nw foe, 
nor age^ nor sex. No one is safe from his 
attacks ; — the loudest laugher to-day, is 
liable to be made the laughing-stock of 
to-morrow. Nor is merit any security 
against the shafts of the satirist The eye 
of maUce will discover some vulnerable 
spot in the veriest Achilles, some crevice 
in the most perfect panoply, where the 
marksman may infix his envenomed dart 
In truth, men of splendid talents and vir- 
tues, as they are most calculated to excite 
envy, are most exposed to its assaults. 
The Athenian, who avowed that he voted 
for the ostracism of Aristides because be 
hated to hear him called The Just, only 
acted upon the same prmoiple which go- 
verns thousands who have not the candour 
to acknowledge it The faults and foibles 
of those in elevated stations are, besides, 
more open to view, and the vulgar delight 
in exaggerating them. Junius, in admit- 
tiog one good act to have been peifonned 



by the duke of BedIM, in the course of 
alonglif^, observes, that ^Ht is not the 
less conspicuous fiir standing akme.'^ The 
same may be said, with equal truth, of a 
solitary stain on the reputation of a great 
and good man. Whilst, then, we wouli 

Pot ia every honetthand a whip, 

To lash the rascal naked througn the woridy 

let us be cautious how we compel the 
virtuous, or the unfortunate, to run the 
gauntlet 

That any of the political crimination in 
this volume is ui^ust, we shall not undei^ 
take to say, though we are yet to learn 
that all of it is deserved ; — but the taunts 
at qualities of mind and body, both un- 
avoidable and inofiensive, d^erve repro- 
bation, a^ the light mention of female 
names is base and unmanly. Our ig^no- 
rance of many oi the individuals alluded 
to, disqualifies us, to be sure, from judg- 
ing of the propriety, as well as c^ the 
point,, of maay oi the poet^ innuendos. 
Our remarks, therefore, are general in 
their application. 

To bnng our readers at once acquaint- 
ed with iSe Fudge &mily, (or, at least* 
with one branch of it,) and with the ob- 
jects of their tour, we will take an extract 
from Miss Biddy Fudge's first letter, un- 
der date of Amiens, which informs us of 
all these things, with that precision which 
we usually find, on similar topics, in the cor- 
respondence of young ladies of eighteen, 
just let loose from a boarding-school. The 

letter is addressed to Miss Dorothy , 

of Clonskilty, in Ireland. After relating 
their adventures, from the time of their 
landing. Miss Biddy runs on— 

<* Oar party coBsisU, in a neat Calais job^ 
Of Papa and rnvtelf, Mr. Cohn or and Bob. 
You remember now dieepish Boa look*d at Kil- 

But, Lord f he's quite altered— they've madehia 

a dandy ; 
A thing, you know, whiskcr'd, great-coated* 

and lac'd, 
Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small in tba 

waist: 
Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet t» 

scholars, 
With heads, so immorablpr stuck m shirt-conart, 
That seats like our music-stools soon most be 

found them, 
To twirl, when the creatures may wish to look 

round them! 
In sliort, dear, *^ a Dandy "describes what I mean, 
And Bob's far the best of the gtntts I've seea : 
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An impfoving yoong nwD) fond of leaniiii^) am* 

Intioiis, 
And goes DOW to Paris to stnify French dishes, 
Whose Dames—thuik, how quick ! he already 

knows pat| 
Ji la broise, pditspof^Sy and— what d*ye call that 
They inflict on potatoes ? — oh ! maitre d'hdtel — 
1 assure you, dear Dolly, he knows them as well 
As if nothing but these all his life he had eat, 
Thoogb a bu of them Bobby has never touch'd 



vet; 
ijus 



But Just knows the names of Frendi dishes and 

cooks, 
As dear Pa knows thMitksof authors and books. 

'< As to Pa, what d*ye thfaik ?— nuad, iu all entrt 

nous* 
But you know, love, I never keep secrets from 

3MU— 

Why, he's writing a book— what, a tale? a ro- 
mance? - 
No, ye gods, wonW it were '.—but his Travels ia 

France', 
At the special desire (he let oat t'other day) 
Of his rriend and his patron, my lord "" 

r— gh, 
Who said, < My dear Fudge ,' I forget 

th' exact words, 
And, it's strange, no one ever remembers my 

kMod's; 
But 'twassomething to say that, as all most allow 
A good orthodox work is much wanting just 

now, 
To expound to the world the new— thingummie 

— eciencc; 



A third cousin of oarf,b^th« w«ky— poor as Job, 
(Though of royal descent by the side of 
Mamma,) 

And for charity made private tutor to Bob— 
Enlre nous, too, a papist— how lib'ral of Pa ! 

" This is all, dearr-forgive me for breaking off 

thus; 
But Bob's d^Hner^s done, and papa's in a fuss.'* 

We have next a letter from Phil. Fudge, 
Esq. the father of Miss Biddy and Master 
Bob, to lord viscount Castlereagh, but as 
this ia not so forceful, nor so characteris* 
tic, as some others from the same pen, we 
shall pass it by. 

The third letter is from Mr. Bob Fudge 

to Bicbard , Esq. and as Bob seems 

to be ^' a lad of spirit,*' and a sr^avcir vivre 
we will transcribe, for the bene6t of those 
who are ambitious to excel in dandyUm 
and gimmumdisey his original andecft-fying 
episUe m exienao* 

" From Mr. Bob Fudge to Richard ~^,Esq. 

<< Oh Dick t you may talk of your writing and 

reading. 
Tour logic and Greek, biit there's nothing like 



xl prove 
foJly, 



And this is t£e place for it, Dicky, yon dog, 
Of all places on earth— the head quarters u 
— ecience, Pni' 

Found out by the-whatVlts-name-Hdy Alii- j^ ofEngland-her fam'd Magna CharU, I 

^^^iC9f swear ^ 

And prove to mankind that their righu are but ^ humbug, a flam, to the carte* at oW Very's ; 

And as for your juries — who would not set o'er 

'em 
A jury of tasters,t with woodcocks befere 'em ? 
Give Cartwright his parliaments, fresh every 

But those friends of short commons would never 

dk> here ; 
And, let Romilly speak as he wiU on the quea- 

tion,\ 

Digest < 
theby,I . 
_ J the mode— your legitimates always get fat. 
There's the R— g— t; there's Louis — and Boney 

tried too, ' *'^*~ 

But| though somewhat imperial in pannoby 

'twouQn't do. — 
He improv'd, indeed, much in this point, when 

he wed, 
But he ne'er grew right royally fat in thi head. 



Their freedom a joke, (which it if, you know, 

. DoMy,) 
* There's none,* said his lordship, < If / may be 

judge. 
Half so fit for this great undertaking as Fudge !* 

" The matter's soon settled— Fa flies to ths Row, 
(The jirst stage your tourists now usually ^,) 
Settles all for his quarto^advertisemertts praises- 
Staru post from the door, with his tablets- 
French phrases — 
' Scott's Visit/ of course— in short, ev'ry thing 

he has 
An author can want, except words and ideas : 
And lo ! the fvst thing, in the ^ng of the year, 
Is Phil. Fudge at we fipont of a quarto, my 
dear! 

" But, bless me, my paper's near ont, so I'd bet- 
ter 
Draw fast to a ck)se :— this exceeding long letter 
You owe to a (Ujedner d la fourdutu, 
Which Bobby would have, and is hard at it yet 
What's next ? oh, the tutor, the last of the party, 
Young Connor: they say he's so like Bona- 
parte, 
His nose and his chin—which Pa rather dreads, 
As the Bourbons, you know, are suppressing all 

heads 
That resemble old Nap's, and who knows but 

tb#*ir honours' 
51ay think, in their ^^tt of suppressing poor 

Connor's ? 
j§u rtst€i as we say, theyounglad's well enough* 
Only talks much of Athens, Rome, virtue, and 
stuff; 
Vol. hi.— No. ht. 22 



No Digest of Law's like the law of digestion ! 
By the by, Dick, / fatten— but n'trnporU for that, 



" Dick, Dick, what a place is this Paris ! but 

stay 
As my raptures may bore you, I'll just sketch a 

day, 
As we passit, myself and some comrades I've got, 
AU thorough bred Gnostics, who know what is 

what. 

* «« The bin of Fare.— V^r>', a well known 
Bestaurateur. 

i " Mr. Bob alludes particulariy , I presume, to 
the famous Jury D^gustateur, which used to 
assemble at the botel of M. Grimod de la Rey- 
ni&re, and of which this modem Archestratus 
has given an account in bis Almanach dea Gour- 
mands, ctnqui^ne annie, p. 78. 
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" After dreaming scwic hours of the land of Co- A neat ^liuii of p^/aiY-^wwifl-, tvhk-h one sim 
Spae * ^"** •• " *^^'*5' velvei* tipp d o^cr ope't lips ! 

ThalSysmm of all that is friand and nice, 
Where for bail they have bonrbmu^ and claret 



for raui, , _ 

And the skaters in winter show on on cream- 
ice; 



Macocroni au parmtMtH grows 

Little birds fly about with the Inie pheasant 

And the geese are all bom with a liver 



This repast being fcoded, and paid for-— {ham 
odd! 
Till a man's us'd to paying, there's some- 
thing so queer in't !) 

The sun now well out, and the sirls all abroad, 
And the world enough air'd tor us, Nobs, to 
aiHpear inH, 

We loonge ap the Boulevards, where— oh, Dick^ 
thephixies, 

The turn-outs, we meet— what a nation of qiu2- 



Where so ready all nature its cookenr yiefcip, 
Macaroni au parmtMtH grows in the fields; 

e birds fl 
the get 

plaint !t .^ . . 

1 rise--p«t OD neck-cloth— «tifr, tight, as can 

For alad who row tnte the wwM, Dick, like me, . , ,^ . 
Should have hS neck tied up, you know— 4here s A »^*J**> ^^ 

AlmJrttTuihl wZme lads whoifo out of U. A fine ribbon and cross in his best button-hole ; 

With whisk&i weU oU'd, and vrilh boots that Just such as our Pi e, who nor reason nor 

'hoWup , ^/"n <*»??*•' , I u 

The minor to nature'— so bright you couU Inflicts, without e'en a court-marual, op hun- 



Here toddles along some old figure of fun» 
With a coat you mirht date Anno Domini 1 ; 

stockings, and— noble old 



sup , 

Off the leather like china; with coat, too, thai 

draws 
On the tailor, who suffers, a martyr's applause I— 
With head bridled op, like a four-in-hand leader, 
And stays— devil's in them— too tight for a feed- 
er, 
I strut to the oW Caf6 Haidy, which yet 
Beats the fields at a d/jfutur ^ la fourthdU. 
There, Dick, what a breakfast !— oh, not Kke 

your ghost 
Of a breaJifast in England, your curst tea and 

toast; 
But a side-board, you dog, where one's eye 

roves about, 
Like a Turk's in the Haram, and thence sin- 
gles out 
One's paU of larks, Just to tune up the diroet. 
One's small limbs of chickens, done en papillotef 
One's erudite cuUets^ drest all ways but plain, 
Or one*s kidneys— imagine, Dick— done with 

diampagne! 
Then, some glasses of Beame, io dilute— or, 

mayhap, 
ChsLmberHnft which yoa know's the pet tipple of 

Nap, 
And which Dad, by the by, that legitimate 

stickler. 
Much scruples to taste, but /*m not so partic** 

lar. 



ditsd8.t 

Here trips B^grisette, with a fond, roguish eye, 
(Rather eatable things diese grisetUsby the by ;) 
And there an old denunseiU, almost as fond. 
In a silk that has stood since the time of the 

Fronde. 
There goes a Freacb daady^ahi Dick ! unlike 



We've seen about White'»-^e Monnsecvs are 
but rum ones; 

Such hats I— fit for monkeys— I'd back Mrs. 
Draper 

To cut neater weather-boards out of brown 
paper; 

And coats— how I wish, if it wouldn't distress 
'em, 

They'd olub for old B^m— 1, from Calais, t> 
dress 'em! 

The collar sticks out from the neck such a space, 
That you'd swear 'twas the plan of this bead- 
lopping nation. 

To leave there bdund them a snug little place 
For the head to drop into, on decapitation ! 

In short, what with mountebanks, counts, and 
friseurs. 

Some mummers by trade, and the rest ama- 
teurs— 

What with captains in new jockey-boots and 
silk breeches. 



Tour coffee coipes neit, by prcscripUon ; and And shoeblacks rccbniog by statues m nich«, 

then, DiA, 's There never was seen such a race of Jack 

Thecoflee's ne'er failmg and glorious appendix, ^ Sprats! ... . . 

(If books bad but such, my old Grecian/ depend From the Boulevards— but hearken !— yes— as 

on't, !'«» a sinner, 

I'd swallow e'en W— tk— ns', for sake of the The clock is just sttikiig the half-hour to dinner ; 
end on't;) So no more at present — short time for adom- 

ing~ 
My day muse be finish'd some other fine morning. 
Now, hey for okl Beauvilhers't larder, my boy ! 
And, once thertf if the Goddess of Beauty and 

Joy 
Were to write ^Coroe and kiss me, dear Bob V 

I'd not budge— 
Not a step, Dick, as sure as my name is 

R. Fudge." 



X *< The favourite wipe of Napoleon. 



* " Vdoure en bouteille. 

t **• It was said by Wicoueforty more than m 
hunclrqd years ago, < Le Koi d'Angleterre fait 
seul plus d« chevaliers que tons les aotres Rois 
de la Chrctientu ensemble.'— What would kb 
say now f 

t " A celebrated Restaurateur. 
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Mr. Pbelim Ccmnor next drawt hit 
quin, mnd gives us something in quite 
MMrther style. He has already been men- 
tioned as an Irishman and a Catholic, hut, 
without this advice, we should not long 
bate remained in ignorance of his cha- 
racter< We have room only for an extract 
from his iodignaot and expostulatory ebul- 
lition. 

" Oh, E***^»1 coold floch podf revwige iJoiie 
For wrongs, that weN might claim the deadliest 

one; 
Were il a vengeaace, sweet enough to sate 
The wretch who fliet from thy intoleraot hate, 
To hear his curses on such barbaroos sway 
Echoed, where'er he bends his cheerless way !— 
Could this content him, every Hp he meets 
Teems for his vengeance with jwch pouooow 

sweets; , 

Were ffcw his hwnry, never M thy name 

Prononnc*d, but he doth banquet on thy shame ; 
Hears maledidioa ring from every side 
Upon that graspfiag power, thai telBsh |M>de, 
Which vaunts its own, and scorns aU ngbis be- 
side ; . . . , , 
That low and desperate envy, which to Wast 
A neighbour's blesangs, risks the few thoa 

hast ;-^ , „ , 

That monster, Self, too gross to be conceal d, 
Which ever lurks bchhidthy proflfer'd shield ;— 
Thai faUhless craft, which, in <Jyi<«rp^J?«^» 
Can court the slave, can swear he shall be freed, 
Yet basely spurns him, when thy porat is gain'd. 
Back io ftis masters, ready garg'd and chain'd I 
Worthy associate of that band of kings, 
That royal, rav'ning flock, whose vampire wwgs 
O'er sleeping Europe ireacherousj}- brood, 
And fan W into dreams of promised good, 
Of hope, of freedom— but to drain her blood ! 
If ihHs to hear thee branded be a bliss 
That vengeance loves, thiere's yet morp sweet 

than 3iis-«- »- . . 

That was an Irish head, sn Irish heart. 
Made thee the fall'n and tamish'd thing thou on ; 
That, as the Cen^ur* gave th' infected vest 
Id which he djed, to rack his conqueror's breast, 

We sem thee C ' gh :— asbeaps of dead 

Have slain their slayers by the pest they spread, 
So hath our land breath'd out— thy fame to dim, 
Thy strength to waste, and rot thee, soul ax¥l 

^cr worst infections aM condcns'd in him J" 

Hinc nice lachrynue! We have here, 
perhaps, the clue to our author's rancour- 
pus resentments towards lord CasUereagh. 

The sprightly Miss Biddy now trips 
again upon the lapis, and " lisps in num- 
bers" about gowns and dresses, and laces 
and ribbons, and above all about her bon- 
net^ 

-" so beautiful !— high up and 



i7i 



^le then attempts to give her friend 
some idea of the delightful things she 
daily sees and hears. 

«' frnprimis, the Op«Ti-*mercy, my ears ! 
Brother Bobby's remark, t'other night, was a 
true one; — 
* This mutt be the music,' said he, < of thenMorfy 
For I'm curst if each note of it doesn t md 
through one !' 
Pa says (and you know, love, his book's to make 
out . . ^. * 

Twas the Jacobm's brought every mischief 

about) . 

That this passion for roaring has.come in of lat^i 
Since the rabble all tried for ^vaice'in the state.^- 
What a frightful idea, one's mind to o'erwhelm ! 
What a chorus, dear Dolly, would soon be let 
kjoee of it, 
If, wheji of age, every man in the realm 
Had a voice like oki Lais,* and chose to make 
use of it! 
No — never was known in this riotous sphere 
Such a breach of the peace as their singing, my 

dear. 
So bad too, yoaM swear that the god of both 
arts. 
Of music and physic, had taken a frolic 
For setting a loud fit of asthma hi parts. 
And composing a fine rumbling base to » 
cholicr 

She is quite ravished, nevertheless, with 
the dancing, but we cannot give place tO 
her ecstacies. We cannot refrain, how- 
ever, from cop)ring her description of the 
play-house and entertainments. 

" The next place (which Bobby has near lost his 
heart in) , .. ^ ^ a 

They call it the Play-house— I think— of St. 
Martin ;! 

Quite charming— and rcnj religious— what folly 

To say that the French are not pious, dear 

When here one behoWs, so correctly and rightly, 
The Testament tum'd into melo-drames nightly > 
And doubtless, so fond they're of scripturaffacts, 
They will soon get the Pentateuch up in five acts. 
Here DuniHj in pamoraimc,! bids bold defiance 
To Ncburhadiif^zzar and all his stuff 'd lions. 
While pretty young Israelites dance round the 

Prophet, 
In very thin clothing, and btU lilrie of it ;— 

♦ " The oldest, most colebrat«»xl, and most 
noisy of llie singers at the French Opera. 

t 'f^ The llieairc de la Porte St. Martm, which 
was built when the Opera House in the Palais 
Roval was burned down in 1781.— A few days 
after this dreadful fire, which lasted more than 




Like things'that are put to keep chimneys firom 

smoking." _^__^___^ 

• " Membra et Herculeos toros 
Urit lues Ncssea,- 



)Ue, UJe victor vincitur. 



StncQ. Htrrcul. (JDt. 



CuriosUis de Paris. „ ,,t^ 

♦ " A piece very popular last year, called lia- 
niel, au La Fosse aux Lions.* I'he following 
scene will give an id«a of the daring subhimty 
of these scriptural pantomimes. * Seem 20.— 
La foiirnaise devient un berceau de nuages 
azOT^s, au ftmd duquel est on rrouppe de miages 
plus lamlncax,et au milieu * Jehovah au centre 
dun cercle de rayons briUans, <iui annonce la 
presence de rKlerncU' 
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Hero B«fraikl/ who riiines in this sc rip t u ral 

path 
•■ As the lovely Susanna, without e'en a relic 
Of drapery round her, comes out of the bath 
In a manner that, Bob says, is quite Eve-an- 

gdicr 

Various pithy adreotures of course be- 
(^U Miss Biddy, — such as going to the 
becuijon, — ^wjiere a rapid deijcent of very 
considerable extent is made in a car, on 
an inclined plane, which moves at the 
rate of forty-eight miles an hour, by its 
own g^vity, and which is afterwards 
drawD up by a windlass. She partakes of 
this charming amusement with a stranger, 
who speaks to her in French, and whom 
she describes as— 

<< A fine sallow, subUme, sort of Werter-fac'd 

man, 
With mustachios that gave (what we read of so 

oft) 
The dear Corsair expression, half savage, half 

soft, 
As Hyaenas in love may be fancied to look, or 
A something between Abelard and old Blucber !** 

This stranger the Fudges take to be 
so less than the king of Prossia, then in 
Paris, incog., as the count Ruppin. But 
he gives them his card, on winch is writ* 
ten Calicot, and as well as they can read, 
colonel. They go with him to Momtmo- 
rency, and Miss Biddy listens to a deal of 
sentiment about Jean Jaques Rousseau, 
and Julie, and all that, and is struck to a 
degree. She finds out, however, too soon, 
to her inexpressible mortification, that her 
gfallant col. Calicot, is only a linen-dra- 

Ser ! On this she is in absolute despair, — 
ut recovers, and goes to the pkiy the 
same evening. This is all we learn of this 
interesting c^imsel. 

The sixth letter is firom Phil. Fudge, 
Esq. to his brother Tim. in which, after 
tome account of his own affiiirs, full of po- 
litical sarcasm, he enters into some par- 
ticulars relating to the Fudge family. 

'< And now, my brother, guide, and friend, 
This somewhat tedious scrawl must end. 
I*ve gone into this long detail, 

B^ause I saw your nerves were shaken 
With anxious fears lest I should fail 
' In this new, loyaly course I've taken. 
But, Wcss your heart ! you need not doubt— 
We, Fvdges, know what we're about. 
hook roimd, andsaj if you can see 
A much more thrivmg family. 
There's Jack, the doctor— night and day 

Hundreds of patients so besieee him, 
You'd swear that all the rich and^y 

Fell jdck on purpose to oblige him. • 

^* Madame B^grand, a finely formed woman, 
who acts in ' Susanna and the £lders.* * L'A- 
mow et la Fdie/ &c. be. 



Aad while they think, the precions nowies, 

He's counting o'er their pulse so steady 
The rogue but counts how many fuineas 

He's fobb'd, for that day's work, already. 
I'll ne'er foqret the old maid's alarm, 

When, feeling thus Miss Sukey Flirt, he 
Said, as he dropp'd her shrivell'^ arm, 

* Danm'd bad this morning— <mly thirty !' 

" Your dowagers too, every one, 

So een'rous are, when they call him in, 
That he might now retire upon 

The rheumatisms of three old women. 
Then, whstsoe'er your ailments are, 

He can so learnedly explain ye 'em — 
Your cold, of course, is a catarrh, 

Your head-ach is a hmd-cnmium : — 
Hui skiU, too, in youn|^ ladies' luiiffs. 

The grace with which, niott mM of men, 
He begs them to put out their tongues. 

Then bids them— fmt them in again ! 
In short, there's nothing aow like Jack ;— 

Take all jfour doctors great and small, 
Ofpresent times and ages back. 

Dear doctor Fudge is worth them all. 

<' So much for ohysic — then, in law too, 

Counsellor Tiro ! to thee we how ; 
If ot one of us gives more eclat to 

Th' immortal name of Fudge than thou. 
Not to expatiate on the art 
With which you play'd the patriot's part, 
Till something good and snug should ofier *,— 

Like one, who, by the way he acts 
Th' enlighiimng part of candlc-snufier. 

The manager's keen eye attracts, 
And is promoted thence by him 
To stmt in robes, like thee, my Tim !— 
Who shall describe thy pow'rs of face, 
lliy well-fee'd zeal in every case, 
Or wrong or right-— but ten times wam^r 
(As suits thy calling) in the former — 
Thy glorious, lawyer-like deliefat 
In puzzling all that's clear andright, 
Wnich though conspicuous in thy youth. 

Improves so with a wig and band on, 
That all thy pride's to way-lay Truth, 

And leave her not a leg to stand on.— 
Thv patient, prime, moriQity, — 

lliy cases, cited from the Bible— 
Thy candour, when it falls to thee 

To help in trouncing for a libeT;— 
< God knows, I, from my soul, profess 

To hate all bigots and benigtaters ! 
God knows, I love, to e'en excess, 
The sacred freedom of the Press, 

My only aim's to— crusli the ^vriters.' 
These are the virtues, Tim, that draw 

The brieft into thy bag so fast : 
And these, oh Tim— if Law be Law— > 

Will raise thee to the bench at last 

I blush to see this letter's length,— 

But 'twas my wish to prove to thee 
How full of hope, and wealth, and strength, 

Are all our precious family. 
And, should snairs go on as pleasant 
As, thank the Fates, they do at present- 
Should we but still enjoy the sway 

Of S— dm— h and of C gb, 

I hope, ere lonr, to see the day 

When EnglancTs wisest statesmen, judges, 

Lawyers, peers, will all bc^Fudgcs ! 
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•' Good bye— my paper's out «o nmrly , 
Ive only room for 

Toon sincerely." 

Tlie seventh letter, which js from Phe- 
lim Connor, is so much in the strain of the 
former from which we have given an ex- 
tract, that we shall excuse ourselves from 
quoting from it. It is a mere political 
diatrihe, and, however correct its senti- 
ments may be, it contains nothing very 
new, or very striking. 

Mr. Bob Fudge, having cracked his 
stays, as he anticipated, ai^ils himself of 
the respite while they are repairing, to 
pursue, the recital of his occupations for 
a day. He reH^omaieDces — 

— ** at the Boulevards, as moUcy a road as 

Maa ever woold wish a day's loancpng upon ; 

With its caf<^ and ^rdnns, hotels and p^^odas, 

' Its founts, and old counts sipping beer in the 

iun: 
With its houses of all arehitecturcs you plea?e, 
From the Grecian and Gothic, Dick, down by 

desrees 
To the Pure Holentot, or the Brighton Chinese; 
Where in temples antique you may breakfast 

or dinner it, 
Lunch at a mosc^e, and see Punch from a mi- 

nareu 
Then, Dick, the mixture of bonnets and bowers, 
Of foUage and frippery, faerta and flowers. 
Green-grocers, green gardens — one hardly 

knows whether 
"Tie country or toHn, IhcvVc so niess'd up to- 
gether! 
And there, if one teves the romantic, one sees 
Jew dothesmen, like shepherds, .reclined under 

trees; 
Or Quidnuncs, on Sunday, just fresh from the 

barber's, 
Enjoving their news and grosdlit* in those ar- 

Dours, 
While etuiy their wigs, like the tendrils, are 

curling, 
And founts of red currant -juice t round them are 

purling.'* 

After some cockney reflections, and a 
high panegyric upon the talents of the 
French for coolnng, averring that they 
have no less than six hundred and eighty- 
five ways to dress eggs, he continues,— 

** From the Boulevards wc samiter through 

many a street, 
Crack jokes on the natives— mine, all very 

ueat-» 

* " * Lemonade and tau-^U-groseUle are mea- 
sured out at every comer of every street, from 
Ikntastie veeseb, jingling with bells, to thirsty 
tradesmen or weaned messcnzers.*— See lady 
Moi]gan's lively description of me streets of Pa- 
ris, m her very amusuig work upon France, 
Book 6. 

t '' These gay, portable fountains, from which 
the groseille water is administered, are among 
the most characteristic oraaments of the streets 
of Paris, . 



T^eave the Signs of the Times to poiiiical fops, 
And find twice as much fun in the Signs of thi 

Shops ; — 
Hcre^ a Louis Dix buit— (iberc, a Msrtinran' 

goose, 
(Mudi in vogue since your eagles are gone out 

of use)— 
Henri Quatres in shoals, and of gods a great 

many. 
But sainta are the most on hard duty 'of any :~« 
St. Tony, who us'd all temptations to sptim, 
Here hangs o'er a beer-shop, and tempts in his 

turn; 
While thert St. Venecia^ sits hemming and fril- 
ling her 
Holy mouchMT o*er the door of some milliner ; — 
Saint Austin's the ' outward and visible ixpi 
Of an inward' cheap dinner, and pint of small 

wine; 
While St. Deal's hangs out o er some hatter of 

fOfI, 

And possessinsf, good bishop, no head of his own,f 
Takes an intTost in dandies, who've got— neal 
to none!*' 

But we must leave " Master Bobby," to 
make way for his ^* dad." The ninth letter 
is from Phil. Fudge, Esq. to lord Castle- 
reagh, and as it is the cream of the cor- 
respoodence, we shall give a very con- 
siderable portion of it 

'< My lord, th' instructions, brought to-day, 
* I shall in all my best obey.* 

Your lordship talk.s and writes so sensibly * • 
And — whalsoe er some wags may say — 

Oh ! not at all incomprchcnsib^'. 

" I feel th' inquiries in ynvLx letter 

About my health and French most flattering ; 
Thank ye, my French, though somewhat beucr, 

Is, on the whole, but weak and smattering:"^ 
Nothing, of course, tliat can compare 
With his who made the congress stare, 
(A certain lord wc need not name) 

Who, e'en in French, would have his trope. 
And talk of * baiir uu sv'st^me 

* Sur C^quUibrt dc TEurope !* 
Sweet metaphor ! — and then th' Epistle, 
Which bid tlie Saxon king go whistle, 
That tender letter to * MonTrinco,'t 
Which sbow'd alike thy French and sense;— 
Oh no, my lord — there s none can do 

Or say ten-English things like j-ou ; 
And, if the scncmes that fill thy breast 

Could but a vent congenial seek, 
And use the tongue that suits ihcm best, 

What charming Turkish would^t thou speak! 

* "Veronica, theSaintof the Holy Handker- 
chief, is also under tlie name of Veuisso or Ve- 
necia, the tutelary sauit of milliners. « 

t " St, Ooiys walked three miles alter his head 
was cut oflT. 'The mot of a woman of wit upon 
thb Icg^cnd is well known :— * Je le crois bien ; 
en parcil cas, il n'y a que Ic premier jia& qui 
coute.' 

I" The celebrated letter to prince ITBrdenlmrgh 
^written, Imwever, 1 believe, originally in Eng- 
lish,) in which bislordshtp, protc^ing to see ' no 
moral or political objection' to the dismember* 
mcnt of aajcony, denounced the unfortunate 
king as ' not onlv the most devoted, bui the 
flMst favotired of Bonaparte*s vassak.' 
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^t as for iiK» a Frenchleit grub, 

At congress never bora to stanuneri 
Kor learn like thee, my lord, to tnob 

Falf tt ntonarchs, out of Chambaud* s gram- 
mar — 
Bless you, you do not, cannot know 
How far a little French will ro ; 
For all one's stock, one need but draw 

On some half dozen words like th es e ■■ 
Comsne qa-^rftcoT'ld — id-bM^-Hik ha I 

They'll take you all through France with ease; 

<' Toor lordship's praises of the scraps 

I sent jjfou from my Journal lately, 
(Enveloping a few lac'd caps 

For lady C.) delight me greatly. 
Her flatterii^ speech — *■ what pretty things 

One finds m Mr. Fudge's pa^ v 
Is praise which (as some poet sings) 

Woold pay pne for ^ |m|s of ages. 

** Thus flatter'd, I presume to send 
A few more extracts by^ a friend 
And I should hope they'll bo no less 
Approv d of than my fast MS.-r 
The former ones, I fear, were crcas'd. 

As Biddjr round the caps would pin them ; 
But these will come to hand, at least 

Unrumpled, for<^there*s nothing ip thcn^. 

" Exbroctfrtim Mr. f"^* Joiemal, addrtmd 

« Mg. 10. 
** Went to the mad-house — saw the man,*^ 

Who thinks, poor wretch, that, while the fiei^l 
Of Discord here full riot ran, 

He^ like the rest, was guillolin'd ;>-' 
But that when, under Boney's reign, 

(A more discreet, though quite as strong one) 
The heads were all restored again. 

He, in the scramble, got a virong one. 
Accordingly, he still cries out 

This su-ange head fits him most unpleasantly } 
And always runs, poor dev'l about, 

Inquiring for his own incessantly 1 
While to his case a tear I dropt. 

And sauntcr'd honte, thought I — ^ye gods ! 
How many beads might thus be swopp'd 

And, after all, not make much odds! 
For instance, there's V s tt t's head— > 
(* Tam camm'f it may well be said) 
f.f by some curious chance it came 

To settle on Bill Soames'st shoulders, 
Th' effect would turn out much the same 

On all respectable cash-holders : 
Except that while, in its new socket. 

The head was planning schemes to win 
A xig-xag way into (me's pocket. 

The hands would plunge cUrtObj in. 

^' Good viscount S— dm-»h, too, instead 
Of his own grave, respected head, 
Migm wear (for aught I see that bars) 

Old lady Wilhelmina Frump's— 
So while the hand sign'd Ctrcu/orr, 

The head might lisp out * What is trumps? '— 

* " This extraordinary madman is, I believe, in 
the Bicfitre. He imagines, exactly as Mr. Fudge 
states it, that when the heads of^^ those who had 
been guillotined were restored, he by mistake 
got some other person's instead of his own. 

I »* Tam cari capitis.— Horat. 

t " A c<;lebrated pickpocket. 



The R^-g— Os braiM could we transfer 

To some robust man-milliner. 

The shop, the shears, the lace, and ribbon 

Would go» I doubt not, quite as glib on : 

And, uaoe versa, take the pains 

To give the P — ce the shopman's brains, 

One only change from thence would flow, 

Rihbont would not be wasted so ! 

*' Twas thus I ponder'd on, my loitl ; 

And, e*en at night, when laid in bed, 
I foimd myself, before I snor'd. 

Thus chopping) swopping head for head. 
At length I Uiought, faata^c elf! 
How such a change would suit mtfgtlf. 
'Twixt sleep and waking, one by one, 

With ranous pericraprams saddle, 
At last I tried your lordship*s on, 

And then I grew completely addled— 
Focvot all other heads, od rot *eM 1. 
Andslept, a^ dreamt thai 1 was— Bottom f, 

Aig.2B, 
** Readat a stall, (for oftoae pops 
On Something at these stalls and shops. 
That does to qvote, and gi\'es one's book 
A classical and knowing look.^ 
Indeed I ve found, in Latin lately, 
A course of stalls improves me greatly.) 
Twas thus I read, that, in the East, 

A monarch's /ai*a% serious matter j 
And once in every year, at least. 

He s weighed— to see if he gets fatter :• 
Then, if a pound or two he be 
Increased, ihwms quite a jubilee !t 
Suppose, my lord,— and (ar from me 
To treat spch things with levity— 
But just suppose the R— e^^t's weight 
Were made thus an affau- of state; 
A|id, ev'ry sessions, at the dose, — 

'Stead of a speech, which, all can see, k 
Heavy and dull eifough, God knows— 

We were to try how heavy fie is. 
Much would it rlad all hearti to hear 

That, while the nation's revenue 
Loses so many pounds a year. 

The P— -e, God bjcss him I gains a fcv. 

*< With bales of muslin, chintxes, spices, 

I see the Easterns weigh their kings ;r- 
But, for the R— g— t, my advice is, 

We should throw in much heavier things : 
For instance ^'s quarto volumes, 

Which, though not spices, serve to wrap them ; 
Domime St— dd— t's daily cohioms, 

'Prodieious!'— iB,of course, we'd dap (heift-* 
Letters that C— rtw— t's pen indites, 

In which with lorical confusion, 
The Major like a Minor writes. 

And never comes to a Condusion :— * 
Lord S — m — rs, pamplet— or |iis head, 
(Ah that were worth its weight in lead !) 

* ** * The 3d day of the feast the king causeth 
himself to be weighed with great care.'- F. 
Bemier's Voyage to Surat, fyc. 

f " * I remember,' says Beraier, * that all th« 
Omrahs expressed great joy that the king weigh- 
ed two pounds more now than the yearprooed« 
ing.' Another author tells us that, ' Fatness, 
as well as a very large head, is considered, 
throughout India, as one of the most precious 
eifts of heaven. An enormous skull is absdute- 
ly revered, and the happy owner is looked up to 
as a superior beinff. To ^prince a joolter baa<l 
b invaluable.'— Oriewto/ Field Sports. . 
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AJong with which we m may whipi sly. 
The speeches of sir John C— x Ii—pp— sly ; 
That baronet of many words, 
Who loves 80} in the House of Lordsy 
To whisper bishops — and so nigh 

Untotbeir wici in whisp'rin^ goety 
That you may always know him by 

A patch of powder on his nose ! — 
If this won*t 00} we in must cram 
The * Reasons* of lord B— ck— gh— m ; 
(A book his lordship means to writei 

Entitled * Reasons for my Ratting ;') 
Or, should these prove too small aiMi hrht^ 

His — 's a host— we'll bundle thai ml 
And, sdil should aU these masses fail 



To rtir the R— |f— nt's ponderous scale, 
Why then, my lord, in Heaven's name. 

Fitch in, without reserve or stint, 
The whole of R— gl— y*s beauteous dame— 

If that won't raise hun, devils' in't V* 

The entry of Aug. 31, mentions that 
he had been looking into Mnri^^B Taci- 
tus, and this leads him to run a parallel 
between Tiberius and lord Sidmouth, and 
of the same with lord Melville; he hints, 
too, to lord Castlereagh, that there are 
some points of resemblance between his 
lordship and the Roman emperor-^but 



This parall^ we need not follow ; 



Though 'tis, in Ireland, said by some, 
Your lordship beats Tiberius hollow ; 

Whips, cbainsH-but these are things too serious 
For me to mention or discuss ; 

Whene'er your lordship acts Tiberius, 
Phil. Fudge's part is TacUus r 

We have not room for more. In fact our 
readers are pretty well possessed, by this 
time, not only of the scope, but of the con-' 
tents of the book. The author is evident- 
ly a man of extensive reading and a scho- 
lar. His style was meant to be negligent, 
and certainly is so. That he has humour 
no one wiU deny, and though he has too 
often stooped to puns, and sometimes 
made indifrerent ones, yet they are gene- 
rally so happy as to require no extenua- 
tion, whiUt his (ailores are amply redeem- 
ed by his numerous strokes of genuine 
wit. 

The assumed name of Thomas Brqwn^ 
the younger, every reader will, of course, 
understand to be fictitious. There ai« 
many indications that the satire is the 
production of an Irishman, and, in Eng- 
land, it is ca&fidently ascribed to Thomas 
Moore. 

E. 



Ajit. 4. An Index to the Geology of the Northern Statesy wUh a tranmene Section 
from the CcUskill Jimmtam» to the AtUmiit. Prepared for the Geological Clastes at 
WittiamU College^ JitaeeachMseUs. By Alios Eaton, A, JI. ^c. S^c. 8ro. pp. 52. 
Leiceiter. .1818. 



THE modem science of geology has 
already acquired teachers and stu- 
dents in our own country ; it is deemed 
an essential branch of physical know- 
ledge in €^ermany, France, Italy, Great 
Britain, kc. and within a short period, a 
desire appears to prevail with us to keep 
pace with them, at least in the knowledge 
of our own soil. Since the general views 
of Volney and Maclure were published, 
many local labours have appeared, among 
which those of Dr. S. L. Mitchill and 
Dr. Drake, deserve an exalted station; 
and now, we have, in the attempt of Mr. 
Eaton to elucidate the geology of Massa- 
chttssets^ kc. the results of more than 
1000 miles of travels on foot, the real 
way to observe with attention, and sur- 
vey minutely. We were acquainted with 
Mr. £• already as a competent botanist, 
and he now introduces himself before the 
public as an attentive geologist. We 
shall follow him with pleasure in his new 
capacity, being thoroughly convinced 
that it is merely by sach accurate ob- 
servations and zealous exertions, that the 
science of practical geology can be suc- 



cessfully cultivated, and attain all the 
certainty of which it is capable. When 
accurate observers wiU spread tliem- 
selves all over our states, and communi- 
cate the rescdt of their researches, the 
practical benefits likely to arise there- 
from, will be more generally felt ; then, 
and only then, general geologists will be- 
come enabled to draw true conclusions, 
and frame lucid theories. 

This remark is enforced upon us by 
the tract which we have undertaken to 
examine, and which somewhat invalidates 
the preposterous conclusions of Mr. Ma- 
clure, when he asserted that all the New- 
England states were of primitive forma- 
tion. Mr. £. has been enabled to ascer- 
tain that nearly 18 different varieties of 
fonnations exist between Boston and the 
Catskill mountains, including nearly all 
the classes of fonnations. If Mr. Maclure 
meant to tell us that the primitive for- 
mation of granite, gneiss, slate, soap- 
stone, kc. were prevalent in those states, 
at the surface or at a certain depth, ha 
might perhaps be correct in his assertion, 
although wc might ask him if he doubts 
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that such a formation existA almoit every 
where at a particular depth ? 

The successive fonnations through Mas- 
sachussetts, kc. appear to underlay each 
other in tlie following order of strata, be- 
rinniDgiroin the surface; 1. Alluvial; 2. 
Basalt ; 3. Rocksalt ; 4. Gjpsum ; 5. Com- 
pact limestone ; 6. Breccia; 7. Red sand- 
stone; 8. Rubblestone; 9. Graywacke 
slate; 1 0. Argillaceous and silicious slate ; 
II. Metalliferous limestone; 12. Sienite; 
13. Calcarious and granular quartz ; 14. 
Soapstone ; 15. Micaslate; 16. GneiA; 
17. Granular limestone and quartz ; 18. 
Granite. But they are not always su- 
' perincumbent on each other, although 
they never deviate from this numeric al- 
ternative stratification, even when many 
stratas are missing ; the granite appears 
on the surface of the soil near Hinsdale, 
Chesterfield and Spencer, while it is co- 
vered with one or noore of the above stra- 
tifications every where else. Mr. Eatoi^ 
)kas come at this result, by an attentive 
observation of the successive appearance, 
and nature of the immediate strata un- 
der the soil, in an alternating progpress. 
When, for instance, he has found several 
successive stratas in the eastern part of 
the valley of the Connecticut, and 
then finds them ajg;ain in an opposite or- 
der, west of the river in the same valley, 
he is led to believe, with the greatest de- 
gree of probability, that they extend un- 
der the river in a proportionate succes- 
sion-and depth. But we regret that, led 
too far by the happy result of this disco- 
very, be is induced to suppose, that the 
strata found east of the Hudson, are ear- 
ned under it, and under the CaUkUl- 
mountains^ although he has not observed 
their re-appearance beyond them. This 
amounts, at the most, to a plausible hypo- 
thesis, but not even to a probable theory, 
if we consider that this supposition re- 
quires that those strata should extend un- 
der our whole continent, as far, perhaps, 
as the stony mountains in the west ; while 
those fronting the Atlantic, ought to sink 
under the ocean, and appear again in Eu- 
rope in the same order, which is not the 
fact. 

This proves the danger of systcmatising 
and speculating on insulated facts, what 
is true in the valley of the Connecticut 
and near Worcester, must not be extend- 
ed on either side to Europe and Asia ; it 
is very possible, and even very probable, 
that many strata belong to local or limit- 
ed formations, wherefore they may dis- 
appear when we should the least expect 
it No formation ought to be considered 
as universal and continued, except the 



granitic ; and some doubts may be enter- 
tained as to the truth of this supposition, 
notwithstanding the observations that are 
deemed conclusive. 

The value of this pamphlet, does not, 
however, depend upon the occasional 
theories assumed, but upon the multitude 
of local facts, axid the attentive study of 
the soil, in a progression from east ta 
west. The observations of the author 
deserve to be read and considered by ail 
those who deem a knowledge of our soil 
important, and they throw much light 
upon the whole geology of New-England, 
and even New-York. It appears that 
nearly one-third of the surface - of this 
section, is composed of an alluvial soil, 
part of which is ri^er alluviaL . . 

We consider the whole as a good at-, 
tempt towards the requisite knowledge of 
the snrfiice of the soil, in the region ob- 
served, certainly a better one than Mr. 
Maclure's in its local capacity ; but wc 
presume that many other perambulations 
and excursions, and much research, are 
yet requisite, before a complete idea of 
the soil of New-England can be formed. 
A section of a base from New-Tork to 
Cape Cod, and another across the White 
Mountains, would be particularly de- 
sirable. 

According to the remark of our author, 
a geolog^ical section of a counttj must 
always be rather a caricature of it, than 
a correct delineation : if we were to con- 
sider in that light his geological section, 
we should caH it a very clever hypotheti- 
cal caricature : it is, however, preferable 
to Mr. Maclure's sections of the United 
States, although both arc defective in a 
different light ; this last by carrying the 
formations perpendicular, as if they radi- 
ated from the centre of the earth ; while 
Mr. Eaton^s section shows the undulations 
and progressions of the strata, but often 
makes them reach a depth to which they 
are perhaps unknown, or gives them an 
extension, to which we have no proof 
that they reach. He divides the differ- 
ent strata, of which the soil of New-Eng- 
land is composed, into five classes, primi- 
tive, transition, secondary, superincum- 
bent, and alluvial. We shall say a few 
words on the second and fourth of his 
classes. The transition formation, which 
is borrowed from Werner, is totally illu- 
sive in name and application : when tran- 
sition rocks are crystallized in mass, they 
belong to the primitive or crystallized for- 
mation ; when they are deposited in thin 
layers, or thick continued strata, they 
belong to the secondary, or deposited 
formation; when they are composed of 
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agg^lomerated (ragm^its, they belong to 
a subdiyision of the same formation which 
may bear the Dame of agglomerated. The 
,name of superincumbent rocks is given 
to the basalt, greenstone, trap and amyg- 
daloid rocks, which belong to the yolcanic 
or emitted formation. We must observe 
that he is mistaken, when he gires the 
JoMowmg definition of volcanic produc- 
tions, viz. *' minerals upon which changes 
have been wrought by volcanic fires." 
Since the luminous dfficoveries of Patrin 
and Davy on volcanic productions, they 
must be iiermed, nnneraU chemicaUy emit' 
ted and combined. The emission of water, 
mud, &c. by igneous volcanoes, the aerial 
volcanoes or volcanic springs, existing 
every where, and emittii^ air, clay, sul- 
phur, hydrogen, &c. with or without heat 
and fire, the numberless submarine vol- 
canoes, yet existing under the sea, and 
forming there, when compressed by a 
great weight of water, stratas of ba^t, 
trap, coal, &c. by means of their smoke, 
ashes and fluids, are evident proofs of the 
emitted or volcanic origin of many oi 
the secondary, formations ; and it would 
be difficult to prove that all those secon- 
dary substances which cannot be held in 
dissolution in air or water, or formed 
chemicallv in the sea and the atmosphere, 
do not belong to the same volcanie ibr- 
mation. 

We shall not attempt to confute the 
abcard supposition that the strata, now 
constituting the Catskill Mountains, and 
the western parts of New- York, once ex- 
tended to the Atlantic ocean. This spe- 
culative hypothesis, ought at least, to be 
supported by very strong proofs before it 
is advanced, and we are unacquainted 
with the power thaX could remove this 
chain of mountains, without disturbing 
.the regularity of stratification, upon 
which this hypothesis is built ; while we 
know very well that similar local causes 
may produce here and there, detached 
masses of consimilar substances. 

The chain of mountains which divide 
the waters of the Hudson from those of 
the Coqnecticut, are called the Peru 
Mouatat9B by Mr. Eaton; we thought 
hitherto, that their name was the TadocH 
nkk Mountains, while the Peru Moun- 
.tains are a chain in the state of New- 
.York, west of lake Champlain, where the 
Hudson takes its rise ; we refer those, 
who may have any doubt on the subject, 
to Spa&rd's Gazetteer of New- York, 
and beg leave to ask who is in the wrong, 
Mr. Spafibi^ or Mr. Eaton ? 

We r^pret that the premature geologi- 
.cal speculations'of Mr. Eaton, should have 

Vol. hi.— N9. ui. 23 



induced him to add to his valuable details 
of facts, an appendix under the title &[ 
Confectur&t respectmg the Formalion of the 
Earth, It is m reality the common, but 
deplorable propensity of all geological 
writers, to deduce and assume some theo- 
retical hypothesis, as soon as they have 
observed or collected a few facts, chang- 
ing thereby gealogy into geogony, which 
are two different sciences altc^ther. 
The former describes the earth as it is« 
and no one will venture to deny its ccm- 
clnsions, since they arise from facts and 
existing causes, while geogony describes 
the earth as it was, or rather as it is sup- 
posed to have been, at different periods, 
or attempting still more, ventures to as- 
sert what it may yet become ; when the 
speculations of geogony are deduced from 
histery, records, data, remains, analogies, 
and phenomena, they become a sort of 
geological history ; but all those 'which 
emanate from suppositions, conjectures, 
fictions, presumptions, probabilities and 
plausible causes, are at best but ingenious 
dreams, particularly when they attempt 
to embrace the origin and the end of our 
globe. Such are in part, the features of 
the conjectures before us : being not even 
modelled from the actual knowledge of 
the various parts of the globe, neglecting 
more or less tlie enlarged views, which 
late discoveries have revealed, the im- 
mense strata and mountains of organic 
formation scattered every where, and 
even under other formations, the various 
volcanic formations covering one third of 
the known soil, the numberless anomalies 
through the strata, their difierent suc- 
cession, arrangement and configuration 
in different parts, and a variety of other 
importantconsiderations ; aud they speak, 
instead of a primordial chaotic mortar, of 
an internal heat of the earth lifting up 
the granite, of an antediluvian continent, 
which has sunk and disa^^seared, &e. 
mere conjectuies indeed, since they may 
be so easily denominated, when we at- 
tend to the actual phenomena and for- 
mations going on before our eyes. In 
the present improved state of chemical 
knowledge, from which our age has re^ 
ceived the appellation of the age of 
chemical philosophy, every former con- 
jectural theory must shrink before the 
<diemical theory of the formation of the 
earth, until another improvement of phi- 
losophical knowledge, or till new disco- 
veries shall compel us to lay it aside, for 
something apparently better, or nearer 
to truth, according as our perceptions 
shall permit us to conceive it 
However, wheaMr. E. statfi^i^physical 
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or histork»J data, such as the deyiatioa 
of the pendulum, the progressive suoces- 
«ion of organized beings, the late com- 
parative period of human existence, £zc. 
Kre find him in the true line of logical 
geogony. When he attempts to sho^r 
that the geogonj of Moses and bis ao- 
€U)unt of the flood, do not in the least con- 
Cnulict the facts which experience has 
revealed, when he proves that the days of 
the creation have been periods of lime, 
as man]( learned divines have asserted, 
and every geogonist believes; we find 
him engaged in a desirable act of con- 
ciliation between science and religion^ 



which, those who may happen to be a6> 
quaioted with ^e late radical Hebrew 
translation of the first chapters of €reoe> 
ets, by the learned Olivet, may improve 
into a demonstration, against those wh6 
bold the doctrine of their literal transla- 
tion and explanation. The prejudiceft 
which ignorance or sectarian tenets, had 
thrown over geological studies, as soon as 
they became mvdved or blended with 
geogohy, may thereby, we <tnl9t, subside 
entirely ; their rem€»val is certainly de- 
sirable, and cannot iail to become ac- 
ceptable to all the friends of mental unioii 
and peace. C. S. R. ' 
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WITH our opinion of the former writ- 
ings of the Rev. Mr. Maturin, our 
leaders are already acqoainted. It wa# 
with no little satisfaction that we lead the 
preface to these volumes, in which the 
author acknowledges the mistaken taste 
which prompted his previous prose pro- 
ductions, and professes his willingness to 
rest the merits ef this tale, which, he 
admomshes vs^ contains few characters 
and incidenfs, vpen the comparative pro^ 
bability of these, and the closer resem- 
Uaace to real life of those. Encouraged 
by so candid an avowal of past errors, 
and such fair promise of amendment, we 
ventured upon the perasai of this noyel— - 
and much we regret to say, that we have 
found it one of the most extravagant ab- 
surdities, which the teeming imagination 
of the reverend author has given birth to. 
We speak of it as a whole— for in the 
midst of a mass of folly, there are irre- 
sistible evidences of genius,— bursts of 
eloquence— images higbly'impressive and 
poetical— andi a^le ami lucid ailments ; 
and some of the minor characters are 
drawn with fidelity firom nice and discri- 
minating observatkm.^ B«t the story— 
we hardly know how to teft it with gra- 
vity, melancholy as il is^ We wiii, Imw- - 
ever, make the effort. 

The hepo, Charles De Courcy, an or- 
phan, and heir to a lai^ fortune, is in- 
troduced to us, at the age of eeveiUeen, 
on bis way to Dublin, to enter himself at 
the university. Just before he reached 
the city, the stage-coach brqke down. 
It was evening, but be resolved to walk 
the few miles which yet remained of hii 
journey. He was alone, and as be crossed 
the canal bridge, he be«rd the cries of a 
Stmal^ in distress. At this momeftt a 



post-chaise drove past htm. He imagined 
<he shrieks to proceed from it, and in- 
stantly set off in pursuit, on foot. Tfa# 
stumbling of one of the horses enabled 
him to overtake it. He found his conjec- 
ture right and attempted to rescue the 
damsel, but was repulsed by the ontrideriL 
The driver phed his horses effectually 
with the lash ; and the equipage was sooft 
out of sight. NevertheieM, Ete CourcJ" 
followed, and by inquiry traced it to i 
lope hut. The coach had disappeared-^ 
but he boldly entered the cabin, where 
he found no one but a strange figure of s 
woman, as mad and as ominous as Me^ 
Merilies. Convinced that this was not 
the object of his search, he penetrated 
into an interior apartment, where he saw 
stretched on a pallet, a delicate female 
form, apparently lifeless. He immedi- 
ately raised her in his arms, and mctugre 
the maledictions and resistance of th^ 
manitc, bore her off in triumph ; and ai^ 
ter running some mile or two, witili the 
lovely burthen, gained a place of safety 
<»and sent to Dublin for a chaise. IVfr. 
Wentworth, the vncle of the redeemed 
fair one, who had now recovered her re» 
collection, met De Courcy's messenger— '' 
brought him baek, and took De Coiux^y 
and his niece to town. He was a rery 
solemn, formal personage, and hardhr 
condescended to thank our hero for his 
mx>wess, much less did he invite him to 
his houses De Courcy's wonderful ex- 
ertions very naturally brought on afeven 
and fever superinduced deturium, and de- 
lirium obliteriated from his mind eveij 
remembrance of the occurrences of this 
eventful evening, save a vague impree- 
sion of the beauteous unknown. WhiUt 
cooratotoest^ however, he accompanied 
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JMdntg^omery, the friend who bad wntohed 
orer ^m in his illDess, to a Presbytemil 
church, where hk peJUd appearanoe at- 
tracted the attelitioii of a pious ladj, who 
kindly g^ve irnn a seat in her pew. This 
lady proved to be Mrs. Wentworth, and 
AB a sweet little girl of about fourteen, he 
'discovered his inamorala. On tliis re- 
cognition, he was invited to Mr. Went- 
worth's bouse. Here he ever found a8<» 
aembled professors of evangelical feti« 
l^on, in the mysleries of which, Mr< 
Wentworth was profoundly versed, and 
•on which he was delighted to descant. 
Disputation, and prayer, alternately oc 
cupied the host and his guests, and poor 
De Ceurcy had no enjoyment, but in 
looking wishfully at Eva, with rarely an 
opportunity of addressing to her tiie most 
indiiferent discourse. TMs tantalizing 
intercourse he could not long endure. 
He had imparted his^ secret attachmeni 
to no one*--bHt it preyed upon his healths 
He fell into another fever, and again be* 
•came delirious. In his raving^, he be* 
trayed the latent cause i^ h^ malady^ 
The watchful Montgomery communica-. 
ted it to his guardian, who, touched with 
the condition of his ward, made imme- 
diate overtures, in his behalf, to Mr. 
Wentworth. The unregeneraie state of 
De Courcy, formed in the mhids of Mr. 
Wentworth, and his amiable Wife, aH al- 
flnost insnperaMe objection to his prcH 
posals— bat the eligibility of the match, 
to a worldly point of view, weighed with 
4he former, and the attachment of the 
parties with the latter, to induce them to 
^Uow De CoulicySi visits as the acknow- 
ledge suiter of Eva. Mr. Wentworth 
indulged, toe, a hope of converting him 
hy )m logical powei6-**at any rate he 
moM have a pretext for exercising them. 
But De Courcy proved a refiustory pupil, 
and far from improriDg by the godly coO' 
versation of Mr. Wentworth, became 
daily more disgusted, with what be deem- 
ed, the cant of orthodoxy. He was dis^ 
satisfied too, that he could net elicit from 
Eva, demonstrations of the same wild pas- 
aion which consumed him. Her placid 
and equable manner, seemed to him fri- 
^ ; and though he was eoca^nally re* 
vesbed With a smile, he could not coo- 
tent himself with so infreqecntand so un» 
substantial a condescension. Whilst he 
was thus lingering out his period of pre- 
bation, a Madame Dalmatiani was an- 
nounced to make her appearance on the 
Dublin boards. This lady was an abso- 
iute prodigy. Her personal beauty was 
dazzHng, her talents were transcendant, 
ll^ vecal powers imrivalled,— >Ler|Kil/£o# 



was iftesistible^n short, she was a se^ 
cood Corinne. All the fashionables of 
Dublin were emulous of tho intimacy of 
Madame Dalmatiani, whose income emt* 
bled her td maintain a style, equal to 
that of the proudest of the nobihty. De 
Courcy was overcome by her charms, 
and sought and ebtainod admission to 
her society. At her house, all the literati 
ef the metropolis were assiduous in their 
attendance, and vied with each other in 
deference to her superiority. Her know - 
ledge was not confined to a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the modem languages 
and modem philosophy, she had posses- 
sed herself of all the hoards of classic 
lore. At the first conversazioTUj at which 
our hero Was present, we find her drair- 
ing a comparison between '^ the Orestes 
in the Euroenides of Eschyhis, and Shake-* 
epeases's Hamlet." To cap the climax» 
De Courcy begins to quote Schlegel oil 
the drama, and adds «< the remark of an 
EnglisSi critic, that (Siecharacters of Elec<* 
tra and Hamlet, beair a closer resem- 
blance to each other than any that the 
ancient and tnodem drama furnish.'" De 
Courcy spoke in French too, and by the 
purity of his language, and propriety of 
his pronunciation, drew the attention of 
the wonderful Itatian,— whom we must 
henceforth designateby thenameof Zaira. 
His beauty atkt talents made not a lesa 
vivid impression upon her, than had iter's 
on him. We cannot describe minutely 
all the gradations and fluctuations of sen- 
timent, through which the lovers passed—* 
suffice it to say, that De Couroy aban- 
doned Eva, and followed Zaira to the 
continent But Zaira had not sufficient 
eenfidenoe in the stability of his affisc 
don, to yield to his wishes, and unite 
her fate with his. They met in Paris, 
and visited in the same societies. Her 
caution was not superfluous. No sooner 
was De Ceurcy seen in the Parisian cir- 
cles, than he was admired; and vanity 
soon stifled every tender sentjment in hia 
bosom. He became tired of his situation. 
The charms of Zaira*s conversation d<v 
longer rivetted him. His attention wasr 
eaught bjr every l«jre that was thrown' 
out by rival belleay to ensnare him. la 
this state ef vaccillation and listlessness,* 
ha learns from Montgomery, who hap- 
pens opportunely to arrive in Paris, that 
his barbarity ba» driven Eva to the verge 
of the grave. Hie compunctious visit- 
ings ef conecienoe, briog on another 
fever and a new fit of insanity. He re* 
covers, deserts Zaira, and returns to 
Ireland* Zaira grows delirious, and de- 
termiaes en suipide,— but at last, in obe« 
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dienoe to at sapernatural imptilse, fdlows 
tbe footsteps or De Courcy. On bis ar- 
mal, our hero leams that the conditioii 
Of Era is desperate indeed. He writes 
her a penitent letter, which she receives, 
and which revives in her feelings she had 
hoped for ever to have laid at rest She 
had essayed to devote her heart to God, 
and she shrinks from the idea of admitting 
an unworthy mortal to share in her affec- 
tions. She resolutely declines seeing* 
him ; and he is brought into a state as 
hopeless as her own. We had forgotten 
to mention that the old hag, in whose hut 
De Courcy had first found Eva, had fre- 
quently afterwards crossed his path, and 
uttered her malisons upon him and Zaira. 
After her return, 2aira kept herself se- 
cluded, but secretly indulged herself with 
the distant view of De Courcy, as he 
rambled through the streets of Dublin. 
Retraeing her way to her villa, one even- 
ing, a shower forced her to take refuge 
in a hovel by the road side. In a comer 
of this miserable habitation, she descried 
the maniac who had so often persecuted 
her. The poor creature was dying ; and 
in this hour, her reason revisit^ her. 
She disclosed herself to Zaira, as her 
mother. Zaira was the illegitimate child 
of a man of fortune, in Ireland, who had 
educated her with the greatest pains, and 
designed her to inherit his fortune. But 
be was an infidel, and had discarded the 
mother of his child, on account of her 
bigotry. Having failed to impress Zaira 
with any sound principles, she yielded to 
her inclinations, and secretly married Fio- 
retti, her instructor in music Circum- 
stances at last compelled a disclosure of 
the connexion. Her father banished her 
from his presence. Fioretti shpwed him- 
self a base and mercenary wretch. On 
the birth of Zaira's child, he took it from 
her, and she could never learn its fate. 
Fioretti carried his wife to Italy, and re- 
solved to turn her accomplishments to ac- 
count, brought her forward on the stage. 
He soon died, but Zaira pursued her pro- 
fossion till she had acquired a fortune. 
She now learned from the lips of her dy- 
ing mother, that her child lived->*and was 
Eva Wentworth ! Zaira only waited to 
close herparetkt^s eyes, and hurried to 
Mr. Wentworth's. She came too late- 
Eva had just breathed her last. She 
reproached herself as her daughter's 
murderer. Zaira and De Courcy attend- 
ed the funeral of Eva, as the principal 
mourners— but without an interohaogfe of 
recogfoition. On the evening of the next 
day, Montgomery dehvered to De Cour- 
i>j the ring which was his fint present to 



Eva, and which she had bequeathed io 
him as a token of reconciliation. 

** De Courcy took the ring, and press- 
ed it to his pale lips. Encouraged by 
the permission to speak to him, Montgo- 
mery pressed him to recline on the so- 
pha, and tiy to get some rest De Cour- 
cy lav down— slept — and awoke no more. 
As Montgomery beheld the calmness of 
his exquisite features, he « trusted his 
soul had gotten grace.' He was inter- 
red near Eva, for Montgomery knew the 
wish of his heart, though death had pre- 
vented his uttering it On his grave-' 
stone was this simple line :— 

Chj&rles De Courct. 

ObiitMense Novembris, anno Domini, 1814. 

JEUitit ma 19." 

Eva was not sixteen when she died. 

Zaira we aro told stiU lives, a monu- 
ment of misery. 

Comment on such a tale, seems super- 
fluous. It is too tragi-farcical for delibe- 
rate criticism. 

That our readers may be enabled to 
judge as well of Mr. IVfaturin's powers 
of description, as of the perfections of his 
heroines and hero, we will select a por- 
trait of each of them. 

It will bte recollected that De Courcy 
accidentally recognized Eva at church. 

" As he leaned near her, the young fe* 
male, wHh that liberty whidi seemi to in*> 
spirs confidence, bat not to e&pPMs it, ofler* 
ed him her hymn-book, and pointing witb 
her white fin^r to the page, pursued her sa- 
cred sone with as little emotion as if her 
sister held the other leaf. De Courcy bent 
over the book, which was so small that their 
hands almost touched each other ; hb eyes» 
fixed on the white fairy fingers so near, 
wandered over the lines without (hstlnguisfa- 
ing them ; — that thrilling voice so close to 
him, those tones that seemed to turn the 
vei^ahrinto music, gave him sensatfons of 
delight, such as Milton felt, when be saJd, 
< IfUremuU Ugto flofea terra jono.* He did. 
not wish for some moments to cateh ti^ 
glimpse of her face — he felt as if the pre- 
sent moments were to last forevei^— as If 
the sounds which be then heard were never 
to cease. It was only at the conclusion of 
the hymn (when the lady attempted to with^ 
draw the book, which he still held uncon-^ 
sciously, looked up with a slight ekpressioiif 
of surprise) that he beheld a countenance 
which gleamed on hhn like a vision of the 
past. The ringlets of pale gold, curling like 
the untutored locks of childhood, falling 
over her cheek, like the shade of brilliant 
foliage over a bed of blossoms ; the eyes of 
heaven's own blue, in which every feeling 
of the pure heart was written, and not a 
feeling that might not be avowed to men 
and BBgels; the Ups, over whose yoooip 
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roses no breath bat of devotion had ever 
sighed ; her whole aspect reflecting the mild 
gloiy of that holy harmony, whose last notes 
trembled on her half-open lips, and her 
dance so suddenly raised, so suddenly with- 
drawn,— 4ie recognised all — it was herself — 
the very female he had saved — she evident- 
ly did not know him, — he was much altered 
by his illness, and this was the first time 
he thought or felt he was. He still con- 
tinued to gaze on her, as we watch the 
sleep of a beautiful infant, delisted with 
its calm unconscious beamy, and feelinj^ 
that when it awakes it will turn to >d witi 
looks of love." 

He first saw Madame Daknatiani, or 
Zaira, as she chose to be called, at the 
theatre* 

" The performance on this night was a suc- 
cession of scenes from the most distinguish- 
ed Italian operas. The house was crowded, 
and the overture just over as they entered. 
A brilliant audience, lights, music, and the 
murmur of delighted expectation, prepared 
Charles for a far different object from Eva. 
What a contrast in the very introduction, 
between the dark habits, pale lights, solemn 
nmsic, and awful language of a conventicle, 
and the gs^ety and splendour of a theatire ! 
He felt auready disposed to look with de- 
Kffht on one who was so brightly harbinger* 
ed, though it was amid a scene so different 
his first impressions of passion had been re- 
ceived and felt. The curtain rose, and a 
few momeats after Madame Dalmntiani en- 
tered : she rushed so rapidly on the stage^ 
and burst with such an overwhelming ctla- 
imct of soand on the ear, in a bavura that 
seemed composed apparently not to task, 
but to defy the human voice, that all eyes 
were dazzled, and all ears stunned; and 
several minutes elapsed before a thunder of 
applause testified the astonishment from 
which the audience appeared scarcely then 
to respire. She was in the character of a 
princess, alternately reproachmg and sup- 
plicating a tjrrant for the fate of her lover ; 
and such waa her perfect self-posaeasfon, or 
rather the force with which she entered into 
the chitfftcter, that she no more noticed the 
asplatiies that thundered round her, than if 
she had been the individual she represent- 
ed ; and inch was the illusion of her figure, 
her eostume, her voice, and her attitudes, 
that in a few moments tiie inspiration with 
which she was agitated was communicated 
to every spectator. The sublime and scolp- 
ture-like i^rfection of her form, the classi- 
cal, yet unstudied undulation of her atti- 
tudies, almost conveying the idea of a sybily 
erajprophetess^mider w force of ancient 
MMpiration,the resplendent and almostover- 
powering lustre of hjcr beauty, her sun-like 
eyes, her snowy arms, her cuapery blazing 
with diamonds, yet falling round her figure. 
n folds as light as if the zephyrs had flung it 
there, and delighted to sport among its wav- 
JBgs ; her imperial loveliieas, at onee at-^ 



tractive and commanding, and her voice 
developing all that nature could give, or aJt 
eould teacn, maddening the ignorant with 
the discovery of a new sense, and daring 
the scientific beyond the bounds €i expec* 
tation or of experience, mocking their 
amazement, and leaving the ear breathless. 
All these burst at once on Charles, whose 
heaK, and senses, and mind, reeled in in- 
toxication, and felt pleasure annihilated by 
its own excess." 

Now for a picture of the nonpareil De 
Courcy — this Adonis, Apollo, and Her- 
cules of eighteen. We have it in a let- 
ter from M. de ViosmeDil to Madame St. 
Maure, the bosom friend and conJidanU 
of Zaira. 

" Well — rav beloved Delnhine, I haVte 
seen your friends; your fnend rather I 
should say, for you have not seen M. De 
Courcy. I have seen him, and have half 
forgiven Zaira. I have studied him, and 
trembled for her. He is the most perfect 
human form I ever beheld ; nothing like 
him has ever trod the earth ; and the gen- 
tleness of his manners makes a contrast al- 
most ludicrous with his gigantic stature and 
commanding presence. His manners are 
singular, a mixture of diffidence and enthu- 
siasm altogether incredible, totally tin-Pari- 
sian — destitute of twr inimitable ease, and 
borrowing their chiefest charm from that 
destitution. This stranger enslaves us, by 
fighting with weapons unknown to us be- 
fore. He blushes like a girl, frolics like a 
boy, talks like a man, and looks like a hero.- 
He is a man, in the language of that inimita- 
ble poet you taught me to read — 

* Who could win woman's heart, min and leave 
her.' 

" Believe me, it is this class of men, so se- 
ductive from their softness, who are the de- 
struction of women ; that very gentleness 
and flexibility that lends its daneerour 
oharm to their manners, extends itsinnuence 
to their character, and the idol of yesterday 
Is trod into dust, while they rush to offer 
theh* worship to the deity of to-morrow over 
the fragments." 

We have not patience to copy any 
more of this ridiculous stuffl 

But laying aside the plot, and the prin- 
cipal personages in the piece, w« may find 
aome amusement in the by-play. Mr. Afo- 
tnrin has exercised hie wit chiefly at the 
expense of that class of TeligiottB people, 
who in Ireland assume the exclusive title 
of EwmgeHcal. We have already men- 
tioned that Mr. W^itworth's house was a 
great resort of thia sort of people, Mr. W. 
being a man of wealth, keeping a hospita- 
ble board, and withal having a strong 
penchant for theological controversy,—. 
which he justified. himself in, by what he 
deemed a very s^iyposHe quotation fitvu 
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scripture \ Witfu>ui cofUroverty^ great ts* 
i/te mygtejy of godHnesa. The follow- 
ing is an account given of De Courcy's 
iSrst yisit m this family. 

. '< The next day lie dined at Domiaick- 
street, and found that Mrs. Wentworth*8 
qualifying manner was not without a mean- 
ings for he was introduced to a class of so- 
ciety whom he had never before met with. 
A large evangelical party dined at the house^ 
(for the evangelical people remunerate 
themselves for renounane the mixed assem- 
blies of the world by frequent meetings 
Among themselves;) and the men and wo- 
men were unlike any men and women De 
Courcy had ever enconntercd before. The 
women all dressed with the utmost simpli- 
city, with absolnte plainness, arms covered 
to the wrists, and necks to the ears : no dis- 
tinction of appearance between maid and 
matron, except that the former wore their 
hair very simply arranged ; and the latter^ 
however young,, had their heads invariably 
covered. The men — they neither paid the 
general attention to women that is usual in 
mixed companies, nor separated in groups 
to talk of politics ; Ibey sat apart < on their 
chairs sublime, in tho^gnt more elevate, and 
reasoned high.' De Courcy heard terms used 
by them, some of which he did not under- 
hand, and others which he did, he thought 
4iitite unfit for loose and general discussion. 
He felt himself quite disconsolate ; and ap^ 
proachiog a gentleman who stood leaning 
against one of the windows, he ventured a 
lew observations on the position of the allied 
armies, then sufl^iently mteresting and criti- 
cal, for U was in ike elite of lite ecenfful year 
1813. 

" * Very true sir,' said the gentleman, tviA' 
a contraction of countenance that appeared 
f oDe Courcy quite pantomimic, * very trwe ; 
yon are speaking of the down&l of the 
|M>wcr of Buonaparte, but have yon ever 
thought of the mearrs of overthrowing the 
power of satan, and extending the kingdom 
of Christ.* 

** Dinner was announced at the end of 
this triumi^ant sentence — the party mixed 
— the dinner was excellent, but without 
parade ; the first course contained the sub- 
stance of two or three more splendid but 
ie&s sulntantial. De Courcy remarked par^ 
ticularly the man who had rebutted him just 
as they wtnt down to dinner. He was tall, 
but very ungraceful ; a strange conscions- 
ness of hnportance mimrled itself most nn- 
ronthly wHh his coane figure and awkward 
manners ; his hair was red , his eye small » 
but keen and piercing ; his voice powerful, 
but not melodious ; most repulsively soften- 
ed when he addressed females, to whom, 
however, he paid obvious attention. He 
never spoke bnt on one subject ; and on that 
his eloquence was overpowering, and his 
information profound, but It was only on 
one side ; he was a sturdy orthodox Calvin- 
h(, skilful in argument} veheiQeat in decla- 



Kiation, and amply cqnisptd with weapon* 
from the old armoury or Geneva, weU for- 
bbhed by modem artists, which he wielded 
with equal force and dexterity. Bnt bis 
manners, his habits of disputation, and even 
hb pulpit oratory, powerful as it was. were 
itrongly tinged with the original vulgarity 
of his origin and nature. 

<< He was the son of a poor labourer, the 
tenant of a wealthy gentleman in Cork/ 
whose wife was evangmlcal ; she instructed 
the children of her husband's tenants hi 
her own system ; her husband gave her ne 
disturbance -, he followed his fox-hounds all 
day, and damned his wife's methodism over 
his claret all night. The good lady went 
her own wav, and discovering in this lad, 
maugrehls fierce red hair and bare broad 
feet, evident marks of his being < a grow- 
ing and gracious character ;' and astonish- 
ed at the fluency and eloauence with whiob> 
he repeated hn ac<}uirea creed, and gave 
the word of exhortation to bis ragged family^ 
wandering round the mad-waUs of his na- 
tive cabin, and exhorted the old womea^ 
(who, gossiping, sqnabblhig, and even drink- 
ing foity ^ards distant from the chapel door, 
fell on tneu" knees in the mii« at the tink- 
ling of the bell which announced the eleva- 
tion of the Host,) to turn from the error of. 
their ways, and seek the Lord. She pro- 
posed a sut»cr^)tion amonc her friends tff 
enable bim to enter the university, and hm 
qualified < to minister at the altar.' 

<< The subscription went on xea}oasly,aad 
young Macowen entered college ; bnt when 
once there, kit vitwt, as they were called^ 
expanded so rapidly, that no church Enis* 
oopalian, Presbyterian, or Independent, bad 
the good fortune preoiaely to salt his senti- 
ments in orthodoxy of system, or purity of 
discipline. Thus ne moved a splendid and 
erratick meteor, shedding his light on the 
churches as he pasflM^l) but def]4ng them all 
to calculate his orbits or ascertain his direc- 
tion. In the mean time, it had been sa^n 
gested to him that many evangelical fe- 
males, of larse fortune, would not be omwil- 
ling to share his fate. This hint, often re- 
peated and readily believed, threw m most 
odious suavity into his manner ; his over^ 
blown vulgar courtesy was like the flowers 
of the poppy, all glare and steneh. Under. 
these circnmstances, he had become the in* 
timate of the Wentforth family; and from 
the moment he beheld Eva, his feeliaga* 
were what he could not describe, and would 
not account for even to himself, but what h» 
was determined Implicitly to follow. Hie 
sjrstem took part witn his inclinations, and in 
a short time he believed it a duly to impress 
her with the conviction that her salvation 
must depend on her bein^ united with him. 
When a perverted comeienee is in league 
with the passions, their joint influence is ir- 
resistible. 

" There is, among the evangelieal pen* 
pie, an establishment something like the 
Couct of WardS) tfH)|i^d nn^er Jam^ ^ 
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ftnt; a deteraninalion to dispoieo^' wealthy 
munairied females to distioguished profes- 
•ors or preachers, who are not equally fa- 
voured by fortune, and the families of the 
former conceive themselves not only ho- 
Boared, but benefitted by the exchange. 
Thus the evangelical system is rapidly as- 
suming the aspect of the papal, and, by the 
union of intellectual influence with actual 
wealth, bids fair to rival it in power as well 
as in pretensions. On this Macowen relied 
much, and, strange to say, ou his personal 
advantages stiU more. 

<< The dinner went on ; the men and wo- 
men, seated alternately, spoke of their po- 
pular preachers, and of popular works of 
evangelical divinity, and of elpanent speech- 
es made atihe-meetings of the Bible Society, 
and of the difi^nioo of the gospel thrc^gh- 
ottt Ireland ; and they uttered sundry stric- 
tures on the parochial clei^, who opposed 
the circulation of evangeiical tracts, with 
many a by-blowat the sontivst between the 
Calvinistic articles of the church of I^g- 
land, and the Arminian creed of her modem 
sons. 

** Such was the conversation : and when 
the women reUred, it was not a whit more 
anlarged. One man talked incessantly of 
the < election of grace ;' his mind lileraUy 
Memed not to have 4X>omibr another idea; 
•very sentence, if it did not begin, ended 
with the same phrase, and every sul^ect 
only furnished matter for its introduction. 
Bp. Thorpe's last sermon at Bethesda was 
spoken of in terms of high and merited 
panegyric. 

*^ < Very true,* said he ; * but a a — D id 
you think there was enough of election in 

** A late woik of the same author (his 
•lever pamphlet oa the Catholic petition) 
was mentioned. 

« < Bat does he say any thing of election 
in iti^' 

« < There was no opportunity,* said Mr. 
Wentworth. 

«< * Then he should have made one^Ah, I 
would give very little for a book that diid 
not assert the ewction of grace !' 

« Once seated in his election-saddle, he 
posted on 'With alarminc speed, and ended 
with declaring, that Elisha €ole.<), on God*s 
S<Mrereignty« wae worth all the divinity that 
e/ver was written. * I have a large collec- 
tion of the works of godly writers,' said 
he, turning to De Courcy, <bat not one 
work that ever was, wonla I resign for that 
of Elisha Coiee.' 

« ^ Won't you except the l^ible ?' said De 
Courcy, smiling. 

" < Oh, ye»-^ Bible--4y, to be sure, the 
Bible,' said the discomfitted champion of 
•lection ; ' but still you know'— find he 
contmued to mutter something about Elisha 
Coles, on God's Sovereignty. 

<< Another, who never stoppedtelking, ap- 
|»ared to De Courvy a complete eraogcli- 



l»l Ume-'k€0per ^^the same ceofleless ticking 
sound ; — the same vacillating motion of the 
head and body ; and his wlrole conversa- 
tion turning on the various lengths of the 
sermons he had heard, of which, it appear- 
ed, he was in the habit of listening to four 
every Sunday. 

" < IVIr. Matthias preached exactly forty- 
eight minutes. I was at Mr. Cooper's ex^ 
bortation at Plunket-street in tlie evening, 
and it was precisely fifty-three minutes.' 

" < And how many seconds f* said Mrs. 
Wentworth smiling, for she felt the ridicule 
of this. 

^* Close to De Courcy were two very 
young men, who were comparing the re- 
spective progress they had made in the con- 
version of some of their relations. They 
'Spoke on this subject with a famfiliarity that 
certainly made De Courcy start. 

** * My aunt is almost entirety converted,* 
said one. * She never goes to church now, 
thoueh she never missed eariy prayers at 
St Thomas's for forty years before. Nou>' 
with a strange tone of triumph, * now is 
your sister converted as much as that .'" 

" * Yes — ^yes — she is,' answered the other, 
eagerly ; * for she burned her week's pre- 
paration yesterday, and my mother's too 
along with it' 

After De Courcy was admitted on a 
more ^miliar footing, and for the avow- 
ed purpose of paying- his court to Eva, 
he still experieticed what he coneridered 
vexatious interruptions. 

*' Every morning, though a constant visi* 
tor, he felt like a stranger to himself and those 
around him ; the house was filled with re- 
ligious persons of various denominations ; 
all met for the purpose of controversy or 
devotion, or botn ; and, after the protract- 
ed and luxurious breakfast, the signal for 
battle was generally ^iven by some spiritual 
leader. Predestination or Perseverance 
sounded their tocsin In the ear of some jea- 
lous and startled Arminian, the conflict com- 
menced, and they would talkr^-^Good 
gods, how they would talk!' — till their 
minds, inflamed with the fiercest passion, 
and their tongues on fire with the most tec- 
rible anathemas, and scarce hiding their ab- 
horrence of pcrsonsunder a denunciation of 
principles, almost doonting each other to 
eternal torment, while they affected to sup- 
plicate the Divine Mercy on the professors 
of imputed error ; on another signal given » 
they would sink on their knees together, 
but still continue the warfare um&r (he 
shelter of an address to the De^^', by ap- 
pealing to him for the defence ol liis own 
truth, and imploring him with that kind of 
charitable malignity peculiar to religioiH 

Seople, to turn their erring brethren from 
arkness to light, to give them the * heart 
of flesh for the heart of stone,' Slc. &:c. ki:. 
Such was the morning, and such was tli<» 
eveningtoo ; andihe erenin^aud the mora - 
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ins that made the first day, made every 
other also." 

After the commexicement of his ac- 
quaintance with Zaira, De Conrcy bad 
for some days forsaken the Wentworths. 
Montg^omery, in the anxiety of friendship, 
contrived one morning, to drag him away 
from the fascinating actress, to visit the 
gentle, unrepining Eva. 

" They arrived at Wentworth's : now it 
seemed to be Eva's fate, that, jastatthis 
period, her uncle's house, sOciety,every light 
under which she could be beheld, every asso- 
ciation connected with her image, should 
be particularly and pre-eminently repulsive. 
Macowen was there every day, and all day 
long, defining, disputing, dogmatizing, hair- 
•plittinff, and excommunicating*-the ateolute 
pope of the pariour-conclave. His hearers, 
dazeiedbyhis oratory, stunned by his volu- 
bility, proud of his reputation, afraid of his 
virulence, would hardly have denied that a 
crust was a shouldet or mutton, if it had so 
pleased lord Peter to call it. It was ludicrous 
to hear these people, the moment they were 
allowed to speak, ^and that was not often,) 
breakout into exclamations against those 
who suffered themselves to be led by world- 
ly teachers ; or, as Macowen expressed it, 
suffered themselves to be harnessed to the 
•Id lumbering state-coach of the hierarchy, 
that they might drag it over rough ami 
smooth, under the lash of tithesmen and 
proctors, bedizened with the faded trap 
pings of lifeless ordinances and beggarly 
elements. 

"This day, however, he was resolved 
that more than admirers should witness his 
triumph ; he announced that he had lately 
been engaged in the conversion of one who 
had nearly been brought to see tlie error of 
Ids wojfy and whom he had invited to meet 
him at Mr. Wentworth's, that he might 
« produce his strong reasons* before the 
godly friends who were assembled there. 
Mr. Wentworth was just expressing his sa- 
tisfaction, that his house was chosen for the 
assembling of the saints, and, with twink- 
ling eyes, erect figure, fluttered handker- 
cliief, prelusive hems, and oscillating mo- 
tion in his chair, was s()eaking, as plain as 
attitudes could speak, his agitation of de- 
light at the expected controversy, when a 
loud rap was heard at the door. The party 
sat bushed in grim repose. < He is but a 
b8J>e in grace,' said Macowen, with a pre- 
paratory leer of conciliation at the com- 
pany, < he b but a babe, and must be fed 
with milk.* 

" The door was thrown open— enter the 
babe-^ man turned of fifty, six feet two 
inches high, broadband bulky in proportion, 
with an atrabilious complexion, a voice of 
thunder, and a tread that shook the room. 
The contrast was unspeakably ridiculous. 
« Babe !' murmured De Courcy ; * Babe !' 
echoed Montgomery, and both had some 
difficulty in subduing their rebellious mus- 



cles to the placid sta^iation that overspread 
the i^es around them. But the calm was 
of short continuance. This Quinbos Fles- 
trin, this man-mountain of a catechumen, 
came not to sit with lowly docility at the 
feet of his teachers, but to prove that he 
was able to teach them. If be was a babe, 
as De Courcy said, < techy and wayward 
was his infancy;' no ill-nursed, ill-tempered^ 
captious, squalling brat, was ever a mater 
terror and torment in the nursenr. tie re- 
sisted, he retorted, he evaded, be pai-ried, 
he contradicted, carped, and *■ cavilled oa 
the ninth part of a hair.' 

" Macowen lost his ground ; then he loft 
his breath ; then he lost his temper ; scin- 
tillating eyes, quivering lips, and streaks of 
stormy red marking their brown cheeks, 
gave sknal of fierce debate. All the wea- 
pom of fleshly warfare were soon drawn In 
the combat, and certain words that would 
have led to a different termination of the 
dispute among men of thb world, passed 
ouick and high between them. Struck with 
sname, they paused — a dreary pause of 
sullen anger and reluctant shame. < Now» 
shan't we have a word of prayer,' said Mr. 
Wentworth, who had been watching them 
with as much deliberate enjoyment as an 
ancient Roman would a ^ctacle of gla- 
diators." 

On another similar occasion, circmn- 
stancea were equally inauspicious to 
Montgomery's benevolent intentions. 

« They cidled in Sackville-street, and 
then went on to Wentworth's. The fatea 
seemed to have picked out the society that 
momine with fnalict prepente. Breakfast 
was half over, but Wentworth, Macowen, 
and the Babe, were all steeped in contro- 
versy to the very lips. The muffins had 
been swallowed wholesale, the eggs scarce- 
ly tasted, (though Macowen was a very 
good judge of eggs,) and the tea dranlc 
scalding hot, in the rage of debate, and stiH 
it raged. Mrs. Wentworth sat at her knitting, 
at safe distance from the field of battle, and 
Eva poured out cup after cup in silence. 
Macowen had been pressing the new con- 
vert for a test of his faith ; for he had no 
idea of a man's bavins any religion unleu 
he could specify' it under a particular deno- 
mination, and signify his creed by a kind of 
free-masonic sign, technical ana decisive. 
This the convert refused, it seems ; and as 
the young men came in, he was beBowing, 
with a cup of tea in hb hand, which he was 
spilling in the trepidation of his rage, — 
* No, sir — no, sir — ^never, never. 1 Mill 
neither be Catholic or Protestant, Armi- 
nian or Calvinist." ^ 

" * Don't put Armiman firstf* said Mr. 
Wentworth. 

" He went on. — < Neither Trinitarian or 
Arian — neither Universalbt or Particularist. 
No sii^-«ir, I will be a Christian. — ^Yes, I wiU 
be a Christian, (foaming with passion,) I will 
— I will be a Christian.' And his voice waa 
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illv a roar, and he tfadmped the table 
e funr of his vociferatioDi and the ea- 
ess of his orthodoxy." 

the second volume we have a long 
i^ent on the existence of a deity, in 
:h the advocate of atheism is pennit- 
to triumph over the feeble reasonings 
<aira, who was equally ignorant of the 
'ences of religion, and of the power 
oT faith. We have no room for an ex- 
tfact from so unprofitable a discussion.' 
There is, however, a moral to be deduced 
firom it, for it was the miserable sophistry 
0^ Cardpnnean, that drove Zaira to the 
desperate resolution of committing self- 
murder. 

After all the jeers at evangelical reli- 
gion, we are hardly prepared for so edify- 
ing a scene, as is exhibited by Eva on her 
death bed. There is, however, even in 
this, an occasional gird at the orthodox. 

- " Her dissolution was now obviously 
near ; she rose no more from her bed, but 
ber countenance became ^dually more 
celestial ; a faint but lovely tinge overspread 
the cheek it had long deserted ; her eyes 
hdd a light beyond the briffhtness of mortali- 
ty, they did < comfort and not burn.' Her 
evangelical friends were much in her apart- 
ment ', this is customary, and, when prac- 
ticable, from the state and hi^its of the inva- 
lid, is undoubtedlv a solemn and edifying 
spectacle. Bat it had somewhat too much 
piblicity for Eva. One night, after there had 
been prayers and hymn-singing in her room, 
and each, departing, had solemnly wished 
her peace, she said to Mrs. Wentworth, 

< When lam dvmgf do not let the preachers 
be about me : let me die in private ; death is 
too solemn a thing for witnesses. They 
mi^ht, perhaps, press me on some points, 
^hich I could not then answer clearly ; and 
the failure of mv intellects, the natural de- 
cline of strenj^, might be mistaken for 

< unsoundness in *the faith.' They are fond 
of proposing tettt at such a time ; it is no 
tSme to answer nice questions; one must 
#njoy their religion then, not define it If 
ipy testimonv could be offered up, I would 
OTOT it in the presence of the assembled 
world ', but God needs no such witness to 
his truth. The curtains of a deatJi-bed 
should be closed — let mine be so, my dear- 
^t aunt. Shall 1 confess the truth to you ? 
1 think there is something too public in the 
printed accounts of the deaths of evahgeli- 
eal persons. I do not wish to be surromided 
by preachers and persons calling on me 
to witness the truth, when I have no longer 
a breath to heave in witness of it. Oh, no, 
there is something too theatrical in that— 
and I,*^ said Eva, wiping the drops from her 
streamine forehead, and forcing a ghastly 
smile — </ have suffered too much by the 
theatre.* 

" At these words, Wentworth, who was in 
Vol. iii.-*No. hi. Zi 



the room, came forward. He could not 
bear that a fiiece of &m, brought up in the 
very strictest sect of evangAlcal religion, 
should thus depart without leaving a memo- 
rable article for the obituary of an Evan- 
gelical Magasine. *He had eipected this, 
at letutt from her. He had (unconsciously 
in his own mind) dramatized her whole dy- 
ing scene, and made a valuable addition to 
the testimony of those who die in all the 
orthodoxv of genuine Calvinism. 

" *■ My dear £va,' said he, approaching her 
bed, and sofUning his voice to its softest 
tones, < I trust that I am not to discover in 
your last words a failure from the faith, for 
which the saints are desired to contend 
earnestly, and to resist even unto blood. I 
trust that your approach \o the valley of 
the shadow of death does not darken your 
view of the Jive jtointtt those immutable 
foundations on which the gospel rests, name- 
ly,' — ^and Wentworth began reckoning on 
his fingers — Mrs. Wentworth in vain made 
signs to him— he went on as far as Perseve- 
ranee, when Eva, lifting her wasted hand, 
he became involuntarily silent. 

" < My dear uncle,' said the dying Chris- 
tian ; * the language of man Es as < the dust 
of the balance' to me now. Reality, reality 
is dealing with me. I am on the verge of 
the grave, and all the wretched distinctions 
that have kept men at war for centuries 
seem to me as nothing. I know that * salva- 
tion is of grace through faith,' and, knowing 
that, I am satisfied. Oh, my dear uncle, I 
am fast approaching that place where there 
is neither * Jew or Greek, Barbarian or Scy- 
thian, bondman or free, but Christ is all, and 
in all.' Speak no more of points, which I 
cannot understand ; but feel with me that 
the relijgion of Christ is a religion of the soul 
— that its various denominations (which I 
have heard so often discussed, and with so 
little prolit,) are of light avail, compared with 
its vital predominance over our hearts and 
lives. I call,' said she, collecting her hol- 
low voice to utter the words strongly.--' I 
call two awful witnesses to my appeal — the 
hour of death and the day of judgment — 
they are witnesses against all the souls that 
live. Oh, my dear, dear uncle, how will 
you stand their testimony? You have heard 
much of the language of religion, but I fear 
you have yet to learn Its power.' Sh© 
paused; for dim as her eves were hourly 
crowing, she could see the tears running 
fast down Wentworth's rugged cheeks. His 
wife led him from the room. The mercv 
of God visited him even at the seventn 
hour, and we are rejoiced to relate that the 
labourer is (though called so late) in expec- 
tation of receivbig the same reward as those 
who bore the buraen and heat of the dav. 
Mrs. Wentworth returned, to pass the night 
beside the bed of death. Eva said to her at 
inter\-als that night, * Do not let the weak- 
ness of my dying frame, or even the wan- 
dering of my intellect, (if I should wander) 
induce you to think that God has deserted 
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me, that I have dot an aochor of the soul, 
sure and steadfa^. The body^ may fail, the 
workings of the soul are invisible, but 1 feel 
tliat the everlasting arms are under me, 
though I may not always be able to express 
my feeling. Remember this, when I am 
no loneer able to utter it ; and let the thought 
that this was my declaration, while yet the 
power of speech remained, be your conso- 
lation.' At another she said, < Death is a 
very different thing from what we read of 
in Evangelical Magazines. I have read of 
many wno departed in triumph, who ez^' 
claimed contbuallv, * Why tany the wheels* 
of his chariot?' wnose spirits were almost^ 
glorified while yet in the flesh. I feel none 
cyfthis — no ecstasy, no entliusiasm. Death 
is an awiul thing ! how awful, none but the 
<tying can tell— I tremble, but I hope ; tri- 
umph becomes not a dying sinner^- who 
casts herself with fearful confidence on the 
mercy of God. The waters of Jordan are 
cold to the foot of the passenger, but God 
will be with me there, and the waters shall 
li^ a wall on the right hand and on the left.' 
Towards morning she slept, and Mrs. Went- 
worth approached nearer the bed, to watch 
her countenance ; she wished to accustom 
herself to the change produced by sl^ep so 
closely resembling that which must soon be- 
produced by death. When she awoke, a 
female friend who had sat up along >vith 
Mrs. Wentworth inquhned how she found 
herself.^ She answered, * Perfectly calfti.' 

<< It was explained, that the question refer- 
red to her bodily feelings ; her answer was 
given with more than usual strength of tone. 
« I am so little accustomed to think of my 
bodily feelings that when I hear the inqm- 



ries of a friend, I can otily conceive tiitt^ 
they mean, <how my soul b faring?' A' 
few moments after, she said to Mrs. WeBt* 
worth, < I die a monument of the power of 
religion. What could the whole worid <k> 
for me as I lie this moment ? could it restore 
ray withered youth, or heal my broken 
heart? could it suggest a single hope to 
brightien the dark road I am about to travel ? 
Oh what a difference between the powers of 
thu worid, and the powers of the worid to 
come I Men might pity me, but never coald 
imagine that they are objects of pity to me. 
M^ fieet stand on the threshold of the house 
of many mansions,, and worids could not 
bribe me to Took back far a moment ; and 
thistherelinon of Christ has done for me. 
Oh how little consolation could I derive at a- 
moment like this from < gay religions, full of 
pomp and ^Id' — from a religion that pro- 
mised nothing but temporal power or splen- 
dour to its professors — from any religion but 
that of the heart and of grief? An^d the. 
darkness of my fearthly prospects, tlie cross 
brightens by the contrast. I lie here a help* 
less dying wretch ; the worid views me^ and- 
passes by on the other side ; but he, tkia 
divine Samaritan, had pity on me,, and the 
wounds of my spirit ase healed." 

The seene is protracted tosvcha let^fik^ 
tikat we must be exceised from going- 
through with it In fact, we are very glad- 
to take our leave, here, of a bo(^, whicli 
hardly deserves the considen^tton we have 
bestowed upon it It is some consolatioa 
to be assured by Mr. Maturia, that this ia 
the last time, that he will trespass^ in thi% 
way, on the public £. 
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THE Christian world has net yet 
ceased to deplore its recent loss in 
tlie death of Dtr. Watson, the celebrated 
Bishop of Landaff, — whose talents and 
piety have acquired for him a more ho- • 
nourable distinction, fhan the possession 
of any mitre could confer. The memory 
of this patriarch prelate is so generally 
and justly revered, as well in this countiy 
as in England, that any authentic sketch 
of his life could harldly hare fiiiiled to be 
well received by those who have long 
been accustomed to venerate bis learning 
and his virtues. Happily the task of 
compiling bis biography was not left to 
incompetent hands. Less than two years 
before his death, Bishop Watson revised 
and completed the memoir before us, 
which has been published uader the in* 



spectioB o( his som To say that we have 
bneen pleased and edified by the perusal 
of this vdume, would be but a feeble 
expression of the rare gratification whicb 
we have derived from it. The amiable 
views of life which it discloses, are cal- 
culated' to conciliate the most ' morose, 
and the elevating and cheering prospects 
of religion which it unfolds, to invigorate 
■the most despondent To all who ca& 
procure the work we earnestly recom- 
mend, not merely the reading,, but the 
study o( it. For the benefit of those who 
may not enjoy that opportunity, we shall 
gfire a brief outline of the bistorjof iti 
author, and shall introduce ample extracta 
from his narrative and correspondence. 

Bishop Watson informs ns that, from 
anearly age, he was in the habit of wsil* 
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log down the events of his life, with an 
account of the feelings and motivei wfakh 
actuated him in relation to them* << This 
Ikabit," he adds, << has btam both pleasant 
and useful to me; l\»re had great plea- 
sure in ^lenendDg') as it were, my iden- 
li*f^ ^f renewing the circumstances 
which, under the good providence of Ged, 
have contributed to place rae in mj pre- 
sent situation ; and a frequent examina- 
tion of my principles of action has con- 
tributed to establish in me a consistency 
of conduct, and to confirm me, I trust, in 
that probity of manners in my seventy- 
fifth year, with which I entered into the 
world at the ag^ of seventeen." To ihis 
habit, we may attribute the {ucccision 
with which he is able to speak of his con- 
duct, in all the transactions in which he 
was engaged, in that interval. His fa- 
ther was, for nearly forfy years, head- 
master of Heversham school, in the 
county of Westmoreland. He died in 
1753. The subject of this memoir was 
kmn in 1737. He received his elemen- 
tary edocafion in Heversham school, 
though, before his birth, his father had 
naagatd the charge of it. In 1754, he 
was admitted a sizer of Trinity Cdlege, 
Cambridge. On the 2d of May, 1767, 
he offer^ himself for a scholarship, a 
year before the usual time of the sizto* 
ftitting^ and succeeded. 

** I had," says he, " ai the time of bein^ 
elected a scholar^ been resident in college for 
two years and seven rnqnihs, without having 
^one out of it for a single day. Puring ,that 

S;riod I had acquired sonie knowledge of 
ebrew ; grently improved myself in week 
and Latin ; made considerable proficiency 
In mathematics and natural philosophy ; and 
istudied with much attention Locke's works, 
king's book on the Ori^n of Evil, Puffen- 
dorrs Treatise de Officio Hmmi}.%$ €t Cwitt 
and some other books on similar subjects ; 
I thought myself therefore en^tled to a little 
relaxation : under this persuasion I set for* 
• ward, May 90th, 1757> to pav mv elder and 
only brother a visit at Kendal. He was the 
first curate of the new chapel there, to the 
structure of which he bad subscribed libe- 
rally, if e was a man of lively parts, hut 
being thrown into a situation where there 
was no great room for the display of his 
talents, and much temptation to convivial 
festivity, he spent his fortunev injured bis 
constitution, and died when I was about the 
^ge of thirty-three; leavina a considerable 
debt, all of. which I paid immediately, 
though it took almost my all to do it,*' 

Of the coarse of his ooll^ate life, he 
says — 

" Whilst I was an under graduate, I kept 
A great deal of what is ctUled the best com- 
iiany<Miiat is of i(fle felloW-conunoner9i 



and other persons of fortune— but their man- 
ners never subdued my prudence ; I had 
strong ambition to be distinguished, and Was 
sensible that, though wealth might plead 
seme excuse ifor idleness, extravagance, end 
folly in others, the want of wealth could 
plead none for me. 

« When I used to be returning te my roouj 
at one or two in the morning, after spend- 
ing ajolly e^enine;, I often observed a licht 
in the chamber of one of the same standmg 
with myself; this never failed to excite my 
jealousy, and the next day was always a day 
of hard study. I have gone without my din- 
ner a hundred times on such occasions. I 
thought 1 never entirely understood a pro- 
position in any part of matliematics or na- 
tural philosophy, till I was able in a solitary 
walk, obsHpo eapitt atfue exporrecto labeUop 
to draw the scheme in my head, and go 
through every step of the demonstration 
without book or pen and paper. I found 
this was a very difficult task, especially in 
some of the peiplexed schemes, and long 
demonstrations ol the Twelfth Book o]f £tc- 
didi and in VHotpUaVs Conic Sections, and 
in Kt%Dton*s Prineipia. My walks for this 
purpose were so frequent, that my tutor, not 
knowing what I was about, once reproached 
me for being a lounser. I neVer gave up a 
difficult point In a aemonstration till I had 
made it out proprio Marie ; I have been 
stopped at a smgle step for three days.' This 
perseverance in accomplishing whatever I 
undertook, was, during the whole of my 
active life, a strUcIng feature in my charac- 
ter." 

In the tenor of Us studies there is no- 
thing remarkable, save an early predi- 
lection for metaphysical speculations. In 
1759, he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He was the second wrangler of 
his year, and but for the partiality of the 
moderator towsu^ a stpdent of his own 
college,^ and one of his private pupils, 
would have beep the first. 

Mr. Watson was afterwards moderator 
himself, and to prevent similar acts of in- 
justice, instituted the practice of exa- 
mining the candidates ior the degree of 
Bacbdor of Arts, in classes formed ac- 
cording to jthe abilities of the pupils in 
the schools. To illustrate the advantage 
of this method, he adduces a pase. 

" ThefirsJ vear I was moderator, Mr.Paley 
(afterwards known to the world by many 
excellent productions, though there are 
seme ethical and some political principles in 
his philosophy which 1 by no means ap* 
prove,) and Mr. Frere, a gentleman of Nor- 
folk, were examined together. A report 
prevailed, that Bffr. Frere's grandfather 
would give him a thousand pounds, if he 
were senior wrangler : the other moderatof 
agreed with me in thinking, that Mr. Paley 
was bis superior, and we made him senior 
wrangler. Mr. Frere, much to his |ionOu|t 
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on an impntation of partiality beinc thrown 
on mv colleague and myself; publicly ac- 
knowledged, that he deserved only the 
second place; a declaration which could 
never have been made, had they not been 
examined in the presence of each other." 
Of Dr. Pdey he further says— 

<< Paley, I remembert had brought me, for 
one of the questions he meant for his act, 
^ernitas pcmarum eontradieit Divinu aUri- 
butis. 1 had accepted it ; and indeed I ne- 
ver refused a question cither as moderator 
ores professor of divinity. A few days af- 
terwards, he came to me in agreat iright, 
saying, that the master of his College (Dr. 
Thomas, Dean of Ely,) had sent to him, and 
insisted on his not keeping on such a ques- 
tion. 1 readily permitted nim to change It, 
and told him, that if it would lessen his mas- 
ter's apprehensions, he might put in mmy 
before eoniradidt, and he did so. Dr. 
Thomas, Ihad little doubt, was afraid of be- 
ing looked upon as an heretic at Lambeth, 
for suffering a member of his college to dis- 
pute on such a question, notwithstanding 
what Tillotson had published on the subject 
many years before. 

" It IS, however, a subject of great difficul- 
ty. It is allowed on all hands that the hap- 
piness of Jhe righteous will be, strictly speak- 
mg, everlasting ; and I cannot see the just- 
ness of that criticism which would interpret 
the same word in the same verse in different 
senses. * And these shall go away into ever- 
/oi/mg punishment, but the righteous into 
everlatttng life.' Mat. xxv. 46. On the other 
hand, reason is shocked at the idea of Ood 
being considered as a relentless tyrant, in- 
flicting everlasting punishraent, which an- 
swers no benevolent end. But how b it 
proved that the everlasting punishment of 
the wicked may not answer a benevolent 
end, may not oe the tnean of keeping the 
righteous in everlasting holiness and obe- 
dience ? How is it proved that it may not 
answer, in some other way unknown to us, 
a benevolent end in promoting God's moral 
government of the universe ^" 

In October, 1760, Mr. Watson was 
chosen Fellow of Trinity Colleg^e, over 
the heads of two of his seniors of the 
same year. In 1762 he took the degree 
of Master of Arts, and in the ensuing Oc- 
tober was made Moderator for Trinity 
College. He speaks of this office, as one 
of the most important and arduous offices 
in the University. In 1763, he was ap- 
pointed Moderator for St. John's College ; 
and in 1764 for Christ's College. In the 
year 1764, he evinced the warmth of his 
heart and the sincerity of his friendship 
towards bis college fnend Mr. Luther, 
who, as wiU be seen in the sequel, ge- 
nerously repaid the obligation. 

« On the 12th of Fcbruarv, 1764, 1 rcceiv- 
1^ a lettef informing me that a separation 



had taken place between my friend Mr. : 
tHer, then one of the members for £01 
and his wife, and that he was gone has 
abroad. My heart was ever warm in frie 
ship, and it ordered me, on this occasion 
follow my friend. I saw he was deset 
and unhappy, and I flew to give hiin 
possible, some consolation. 1 set off €1 
Cambridge on the same day I had recel 
the account. I could read, but I could 
speak a word of French ; I had no ser^ 
nor any money ; I presently borrowed .fitty 
pounds, and bought a French and Engliw 
Dictionary, and Uius equipped, I went post 
to Dover, without so much as knowinr 
whether my friend ivas eone to France, and 
from thence, almost without sleeping^ I got 
to Paris and enquired him out. — The meet- 
ing was such as might have been ezpected. 
1 did not stay above twelve hours in Paris, 
but immediately returned to En^and, and, 
after a variety of accidents and great fatigue, 
for! crossed the channel four times, and tra- 
velled twelve hundred miles, in very bad. 
weather, in a fortnight, I brought my friend 
back to his country and his family. His ap- 
pearance in the House of Commons instant^ 
quashed all the injurious reports which, from 
his hasty manner of leaving the country ,sGan- 
dal had raised to hb disadvantage. He was « 
thorough honest man, and one of the (Hende 
I ever loved with the greatest affection. His 
temper was warm, and his wife (a very de- 
servmg woman) had been over-persuaded 
to marry him, — had she loved nim as he 
loved her, she would have borne with his 
infirmity of temper. Great are the public 
evils, and little the private comforts attend- 
ing intere?ted marriages ; when they become 
general, they not only portend but bring on 
a nation's ruin." 

On the I9th of Norcmber, 1764, Mr. 
Watson was unanimously elected, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, on the death of Dr. 
Hadley. Of this subject, at that time, 
he was utteriy ignorant He sent, how- 
ever, for an operator from Paris, and 
bnried himself for a while in his labora- 
tory. In the course of fourteen months 
from his election he was able to read a 
course of chemical lectures, " to a very fiill 
audience, consisting of persons of all ages 
and degrees in the University." 

" There was no stipend annexed to the 
Professorship of Chemistnr, nor any thing 
furnished to the Professor by the University, 
except a room to read lectures in. I was 
told that the Professors of Chemistry in Parb, 
Vienna, Beriin, Stockholm, kc. were sup- 

Forted by their respective monarchs ; and 
knew that the reading a course of lectures 
would every year be attended with a great 
expense; and being very hearty in the de- 
sign of recommending chemistiy to the at- 
tention of the youth of the Univeisit^ and of 
the country, I thought myself justified in 
applyuig to the minibter for a stipend from 
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the Gfown. Lord Rockingham was then 
minister (1766), and Mr. Luther, who had 
lately spent above twenty thoutend pounds 
m establishing the whig interest in Essei, 
undertook to ask for it. Though an hun- 
dred a year, given for the encouragement of 
science, is but as a drop in the ocean, when 
compared with the enormous simis la\ished 
in unmerited pensions, lucrative sinecures, 
places, and scandalous jobs, by every minis- 
ter on his flatterers and dependents, m order 
to secure his majorities in Parliament, yet I 
obtained this drop with difficulty, and, un- 
less the voice of a member of Parliament 
bad 8e«)nded my peUtion, I doubt whpther 
I should have succeeded. I sent up to the 
duke of Newcastle, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, a testimonial from the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, that I had read with credit a course 
of chemical lectures ; and that a chemical 
establishment would be highly useful to the 
University; together with this tesUmonial, 
Isent my petition to lord Rockingham, re- 
questing the duke to present it to him. 

" The petition was presented in March, but 
I heard nothing about it till the July follow- 
ing ; when, waiting upon the duke of New- 
castle, he asked if my business was done ? 
I answered, A*o, and that I thought it never 
wosld be done. I own I had been so much 
vexed at the delay, that I was veiy indiffer- 
ent whether it ever was done or not, and 
therefore answered with more firmness than 
the old man had been used to. He then 
asked why it had not been done. My an- 
swer was, * Because lord Rockingham says 
your grace ought to speak to the king, as 
Chancellor of the University; and your 
grace says, that lord Rockingham ought to 
apeak to the king, as minister.' He stared 
at me with astonishment ; and, calling for 
paper, he instantly wrote a leUer, and seal- 
m^ it with his own seal, ordered me to go 
with it immediately to lord Rockingham, 
who had a levee that day. I did so (and it 
was the only time in my life that 1 ever at- 
tended a minister's levee,) and sent in my 
letter, before the levee began. I nnder^ 
ftood it was whispered, that lord Rocking- 
ham and the whigs were to go out of admi- 
nistration ; and it was so : far their dismission 
was settled that day. Lord Rockingham, 
however, undertook to ask the king ; and, 
apologizing for not having done it sooner, 
odered in a verv polite manner to have the 
stipend (1 askecf only for 100^. a year,) set- 
tled upon meforliie. This 1 refused, and 
4e8ired to have it only whilst 1 continued 
Professor of Chemistry; and discharged the 
duty of the office. 

" The ice being thus broken by me, similar 
stipends have been since procured from the 
crown, for the Professors of Anatomy and 
Botany, and for the recent established Pro- 
fessor of Common Law." 

In 1767, he was chosen one of the 
head tutors in Trinity College. In 1768, 
he composed and printed his instUuHonu 
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JHetailurgica ,• and in the same year was 
chosen a FeUow of the Royal Society. 

In 1771, on the death of Dr. Ruther- 
forth, Mr. Watson was chosen Reeius 
Professor of Divinity. 

" This professorship, as being one of the 
most arduous and honourable offices in the 
University, had long been the object of my 
ambition ; I had for years determined in 
my own mind to endeavour to succeed Dr. 
Rutherforth, provided he lived till I was of 
a proner age, and fully qualified for the un- 
dertaking. His premature and unexpected 
death quite disheartened me. I knew as 
much of divinity as could reasonably be 
expected from a man whose course of stu- 
«*«« had heen directed to, and whose time 
had been fully occupied in other pursuits ; 
but, with this cwrte *ttp«tt€ar in theology, to 
take possession of the first professional chair 
m Europe, seemed too daring an attempt 
even for my intrepidity." 
\ It was, however, the general expecta- 
tion that he would offer himself as a can- 
didate for the vacant chair— and he pub-, 
licly announced himself as such. But 
there was still a difficulty to be overcome. 

"I was not, when Dr. Rutherforth died,, 
either Bachelor or Doctor in Divinity, and 
without bein^ one of them I could not be- 
come a candidate for a professorship. This 
puzzled me for a moment; I had oaly seven 
days to transact the business in ; but by 
hard travelling and some adroitness I ac- 
comphshed my purpose, obtained the king's 
mandate for a doctor's degree, and was 
mated a doctor on the day previous to 
that appointed for the examination of the 
candidates.'* 

"Thus did I," he continues," by hard and 
incessant labour for seventeen years, attain, 
at the Bp of thirty-four, the first office for 
honour m the University ; and, exclusive of 
the Mastership of Trinity College, I have 
made it the first for profit. I found the pro- 
fessorship not worth quite 830/. a year, and 
it IS now worth 1000/. at the least." 

Of his conduct in the theological pro- 
fessorship, Dr. Watson g^ives the follow- 
ing' candid account 

"I reduced the study of divinity into as 
narrow a compass as I could, for I deter^ 
mined to study nothing but ray Bible, being 
much unconcerned about the opinions of 
councils, fathers, churches, bishops, and 
other men, as little inspired as myself. This 
mode of proceeding being opposite to the 
general one, and especially to that of the 
Master of Peterhoose, who was a great 
reader, he used to call me AuraaaEr^t, the 
self-taueht divine— The Professor of Divi- 
mty had been nick-named Malleus Hmxti- 
atrum ; it was thought to be his duty to 
demolish every opinion which militated 
aealnat what is called the orthodoxy of the 
Church of Enghmd. Now, my mind was 
wholly nnbiassed; I had no prejudice 
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•Munft, no pradnecf ioD for the Church of 
i^gland; but a sincere regadi for the 
Church of Christy and an insuperable objec- 
tioo to every degree of dogmatical intoler- 
ance. I never troubled myself with an- 
swering any arguments which the oppo- 
nents in the divinity schools brought against 
the articles of the church, nor ever admitted 
then- aiilhority as decisive of a difficulty ; 
hut I used on such occasions to say to them, 
holding the New Testament in my band, 
Bn sacrum codicem f Here b the fountain of 
truth, why do you follow the streams de- 
rived from it by the sophistry, or polluted 
1^ the passions of man * If you can bring 

Cofs against any thing delivered in this 
ik, I shall think it my duty to reply to 
you ; articles of churches are not of di- 
vine authority; have done with them; for 
they may be true, they may be false ; and 
appeal to the book itself. This mode of dis- 
puting gained me no credit with the hi«»rar- 
chy, but I thought it an honest one, and it 
produced a liberal spirit in the UniyersiQr." 

In 1T72, Dr. Watson published two 
short letters to the members ofthe House 
of Commons, under the iTei^pied name of a 
** Christian Whig,"— and in 1773 a tract 
entitled, " A brief State of the Principles 
of Church Authority." He was opposed 
to requiring a subscription " to any hu- 
man confession of faith further than a de- 
claration of belief in the Scriptunes, as 
containing a ^relation pf the W^I of 
God." . 

In 1773, Dr. Watson married. He 
thus notices this change in his situation. 

" My constitution was ill fitted for celiba- 
cy, and as soon, therefore, as I had any 
means for maintaining a family I married. 
My wife was the eldest daughter of li^dward 
Wilson, Esq. of Dallum Tower in West- 
moreland. We were married at Lancaster 
on the 21st of December, 1773. During a 
eohabhation of above forty years, she has 
been every thing I wished her to be ; and 
I trust 1 hare lived with her, and provided 
for her, as a' man, not unconscious of her 
worth, ought to have done." 

Through the kind intervention of the 
duke of Graflon, he now obtained a sine- 
cure liring of the Bishop of St Asaph, 
which he afterwards exchanged for a 
prebend in the church of Ely. To this 
Bobleman Dr. Watson was sincerely at- 
tached, till his death, in 1810. The ca- 
lumnies of Junius have made the name 
4>f the duke of Gi:aflon familiar to most 
of our readers. It is pleasing to see him 
exhibited in these memoirs in a very 
diflferent light from that in which a par- 
tisan has attempted to place him. On 
his secession from the administration in 
1775, Dr. Watson, who was a zealous op- 
|M^»r €iiht AnerioaDwartaddieMedaa 



aDonymous letter to hit grace, compli- 
menting him on the firmness and im^ 
grity of his character and conduct. 

« At the time I published this letter,*' he 
says, ** I knew very little of the duke of 
Grafton as an acquaintance : I had after* 
wards more intimacy with hiro, and I was 
for many years, indeed as long as he livedo 
happy in his friendship. It appears from 
some hundreds of his letters which he bad 
ordered at his death to be returned unread 
to me, that we had not always a^ed either 
in our political or religious opmions; but 
we had both of us too much sense to suffer 
adiversity of sentiment to deaden the ac« 
tivhy of personal attaebment I never at- 
tempted either to encourage or discourage 
his profession of Unitarian principles, for I 
was happy to see a person of bis rank, pro- 
fessing with mtenigence and with sincerity 
Christian principles. If anv one thinks that 
an Unitarian is not a Christian, I plainly say, 
wHfaont beinj; myself an Unitarian, that 1 
think otherwise." 

The Marquis of Granby had been one 
of Dr. Watwn*8 pupils, — and to all who 
had been under his particular care, be in 
the after periods of life continued his pa-^ 
temal friendship. In a letter to this no-, 
bleman, in 1775, be thus expresses bimi> 
self:— 

"PerscTcre, Ibcg of yon, in the resolu- 
tion of doing something for yourself; your 
ancestors have left you rank and fortune ; 
these will procure you that respect from thtf 
worid, which other men with difficulty ob* 
tain, by personal merit. But if to tiiese you 
add your own endeavours to become good, 
and wise, and great, then will you dcnieiTe 
the |U)probation of men of sense. 

f< General reading is the most useful for 
men of the world, but few men of the worid 
have leisure for it; and those who have 
courage to abridge their pleasures for the 
improvement of £eir mincn, would do well 
to consider that different books oug)it to be 
read with vciy different degrees of atten- 
tion: or, as ford Bacon quaintly enough 
eipresses it, some books are to be tasted or 
read in pan only ; some to be swallowed 
or read wholly, but not cursorily ; and some 
to be digesteci, or read with great diligencet 
and well considered. Of tbfe last kind are 
the works of lord Bacon himself. Nature 
has been very sparing in the production of 
such men as Bacon ; they are a kind of sn- 
perior beings ; and the rest of mankind 
are usefully employed for whole centuries 
in picking up what they poured forth at 
once. Lord Bacon opened the avenues of 
all science, and had such a comprehensive 
wajr of thinking upon every subject, that a 
familiarity with his writings cannot fail of 
being extensively useful to you as an ora* 
tor ; and there are so many shrewd obser- 
▼ations concerning human nature disperse^ 
tbrou^ his work?, that yon will be much 
the wiser for them as a privale j^ian. 
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« I would obsenre the same of Mr. Locke's 
wriCiiiffs, all of which, without eiception 
(even nia letters to the Bishop of Worcester 
will teach }rou acutenese in detecting sophis- 
try in dbbatCi) may be read over and over 
again Mrith infinite advantage. His reason- 
ing is every where profound, and his lan- 
cnage masculine. I nate the flimsy woman- 
tth eloquence of novel readers, I mean of 
such as read nothing else, and wish you, 
therefore, to acquire both justness of sen- 
timent and strength of expression, from the 
perusal of works of great men. Make Ba- 
con, then, and Locke, and why should I 
not add that sweet child of nature, Shaku- 
ptarct your chief companions throurh life, 
let them be ever upon your table, and when 
you have an hour to spare from business or 
pleasure, spend it with them, and I will an- 
swer for their giving you entertainment and 
instruction as u>ng as vou live. 

<< You can no more nave an Intimacy with 
all books than with all men, and one sbonld 
take the best of both kinds for one's peculiar 
friends ; for the human mind is ductile to a 
4egree, and insensibly conforms itself to 
what it is most accustomed to. Thus with 
books as with men, a few friends stand us in 
better stead than a. mnltitude of folks we 
know rmle of.'* 

We wish we could afibrd room for the 
whole letter, which is replete with whoie- 
aome instruction. 

In 1776, Dr. WatsoD preached the 
BestoratioD and Accesaon SennoDs be- 
lore the University— both of which he 
published. The first, which was entitled 
«« The Principles of the Revoh}4i««i Vin* 
dicated," gave great ofience at court, 
«nd ever afterwards constituted aa ob- 
stacle to the author's preferment. 
. Notwithstanding Dr. Watson^ distaste 
for religious controversy, he did not hesi- 
tate to enter the lists with Mr. Gibbon, 
when that gentleman assailed the outposts 
of Christianity. He conducted the dis- 
cussion, however, with a temper as admir 
rable as singpilar in such disputes. He 
gives us the following account of the pub- 
Bcation of his Apology for ChriitianUyy 
and his intercourse with Mr. Gibbon in 
regard to it 

<' In the summer of 1776, I published 
my Jfyolon fir Ckrittianity. I was in- 
duced to look into Mr. Gibbon's History, 
by a friend, (Sir Robert Graham,) who told 
me, that the attack upon Christianity, con- 
tained in two of his chapters> could not be 
repelled. My answer had a great run, and is 
still sought after, though it was only a month's 
work in the long vacation. But if 1 had been 
lon^ about it, though I might have stuffed 
it with more learning, and made it more bul- 
ky, I am not certain that I should bs^ve made 
it better. The manner in which 1 had tveai- 
td Mr. Gibbon displeased some of the dougb* 



ty polemics of the time ; they were eugrv 
wim me for not having bespattered him with 
a portion of that tbeological dirt, which 
Warburton had so liberally thrown at his 
antagonists. One of that gentleman's great- 
est admirers, (Bishop Hunl,) was even so 
uncandid, as to entertain, from the gentle- 
ness of my language, a suspicion of my sin- 
cerity ; saying, of the Apoiogy , * it was well 
enough, it I was in earnest.' 

** I sent a copy, before it was published, to 
hir. Gibbon, from whom I received the fol- 
lowine note. 

. << < Mr. Gibbon takes the earliest opportu- 
nity of presenting hb compliments and 
thanks to Dr. Watson ; and of expressing 
his sense of the Cberal treatment H'hich he 
has received from so candid an adversary. 
Mr. Gibbon entirely coincides in opiniou 
with Pr. Watson, that as their different sen- 
timents on a very importaht point of history 
are now submitted to the public, they both 
may employ their time in a manner much 
more useful, as well as agreeable, than they 
can possibly do by exhibiting a single com- 
bat in the amphitheatre of controversy. Mr. 
Gibbon is therefore detemuned to resist the 
temptation of justifying, in a professed repW, 
any passages of his history, which it might 
perhaps be easy to clear from censure and 
misapprehension. But he still reserves to 
himself the privilege of inserting, in a future 
edition, some occasional remarks and ex- 
planations of his meaninc. If any calls of 
pleasure or business should bring Dr. Wat- 
son to town, Mr. Gibbon would think him- 
self fortunate in being permitted to solicit 
the honour of hb acquaintance. 

" * Bentick-street, Nov. 2d, IHO.' 
(' Anawtr to Mr. Gibbon's J^ToU. 

" * Dr. Watsow accepts with pleasure Mr. 
Gibbon's polite invitation to a personal ac- 
quaintance, and, if he comes to town this 
winter, will certainly have the honour of 
waning upon him ; begs at the same time to 
assure Mr. Gibbon, that he will be very hap^ 
py to have an opportunity of showing him 
every civility, it curiosity or other motives 
should bring him to Cambridge. Dr. Wat- 
son can have some faint Idea of Mr. Gibbon 'y 
difficulty, in resisting the temptation he 
speaks of, from havinff of late been in a si- 
tuation somewhat similar himself. It woidd 
be very extraordinary if Mr. Gibbon did not 
feel a parent's partiality, for an offqiriog 
which has justly excited the admiration m 
all who have seen it, and Dr. Watson would 
be the last person in the world, to wish him 
to conceal any explanation which might 
lend to exalt its beauties. 

"'Cambridge, Nov. 4th, 1776.' 

" In the beginning of the year (1779,) Mr. 
Gibbon publisned an answer to hb various 
antagonists, who had animadverted on hb 
History of the Decline and FaU of the Ro- 
man Empire. Thb answer was distinguish- 
ed by great severity towards other men, but 
kygfseicoafte^t<mw4* myself. Itbooghft 
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myself called upon to write to Mr. Gibboo, 
and sent bim the subjoined letter. 

" * SlE, 

« * It will give me the greatest pleasure to 
have an opportunity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with Mr. Gibbon; I beg he would 
accept my sincere thanks for the too favour* 
able manner in which he has spoken of a 
performance which derives its chief merit 
from the elegance and importance of the 
Work it attempts to oppose. 

" * I have no hope ofafuhtre exktenu exeeft 
that which U grounaed on the truth of Chru*^ 
tianity ; I wwi not to be deprived of this hope : 
but I should be an apostate from the mild 
principles of the religion I profess, if I could 
be actuated with the least animosity agunst 
those who do not think with me, upon this, 
of all others the most important subject. I 
beg your pardoui for this declaration of my 
beuef, but my temper is naturally open, and 
it ought y assuredly, to be without diseuise 
to a man whom I wish no longer to look 
upon as an antagonist, but a friend. 
" « I am, &c. 

« « R. Watsoh.' 

<( This letter was published in Mr. Gibbon's 
Miscellaneous Works and Life, in 1796, and 
no sooner published than noticed by the 
kine, who spoke to me of it at his levee, 
calling it an odd letter. I did not immediately 
recollect the purport of it ; but on his majes- 
ty's repeating his observation, it occurred 
to me, and I Instantly said to him that I had 
frequently met with respectable men, who 
cherished an expectation of a future statef 
though they rejected Christianity as an im- 
posture, and that 1 thought my publicly de- 
claring that I was of a contrary opinion 
might perhaps induce Mr. Gibbon, and oth- 
er sudi men, to make a deeper investigation 
into the truth of religion than they had 
hitherto done. His Majesty expressed him- 
self perfectly satisfied, both with my opin- 
ion and witn my motive for mentioning It 
to Mr. Gibbon." 

In 1782, under the administration of 
lord Shelbume, and through the influ- 
ence of the dukes of Grafton and Rut- 
land, Dr. Watson was promoted to the 
See of Landaif. That political indepen^ 
dence and inflexibility which had so long* 
retarded bis advancement, when it came 
to be more conspicuously displayed in the 
House of Lords, proved an efiectual bar- 
rier to his furtlier preferment. Allying 
himself with no party, he had the support 
of no party, but to a certain degree the 
hostility of all parties. Yet was he assi- 
duous in his endeavours to promote the 
public weal, and ever evinced his loyalty 
to the king as well as his attachment to 
the constitution. We have not time to 
follow him through his political career, 
which appears to have been equally ho- 
nounbleto hiAooDBisteiicy and foresight 



Ho was strenuously opposed to the revo- 
lutionary, and the late war, with this 
country,— he was also opposed to making' 
war upon France, to control the munici- 
pal acts of the French people. When 
France, however, had stained herself with 
the blood of her princes, and her whole 
force was directed to the subversion of 
the liberties of other states, he exerted his 
eloquence to encourage the British peo- 
ple to stand firmly by the constitution am) 
the crown. Of a reform of the represen- 
tation of the people, the Bishop of Lan- 
daff was ever an advocate, and on all 
occasions he stood forth to resist the ex- 
tension of the royal prerogative and of the 
royal influence. He was equally sedu- 
lous to preserve unimpaired the legitimate 
power of the king. This volume con- 
tains extracts from several able speeches 
delivered by him in Parliament, — but we 
must forbear to insert even a specimen of 
them. 

In 1784, GUbert Wakefield published 
his <' Enquiry into the Opinions of the 
Christian Writers of the three first Cen- 
turies, concerning the Person of Jesoe 
Christ," and dedicated it to the Bishop Of 
t<andak This civility the Bishop ac- 
knowledged in the following letter. 
" Sib, 

" A variety of business has prevented me 
for some time from reading your book, or I 
would sooner have thanked you for the ho- 
nour you have done me, by inscribing your 
Enquii^ to me. I admire and approve the 
spirit and erudition with which it is Mrritten ; 
and though I think the pre-existence of 
Christ to be the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, yet I am far from wishing the con- 
trary opinion to be stilled, or the supporters 
of it to be branded as enemies to the Chris* 
lian system. 

"Whoever is afraid of submitting any 
qHestion, civil or religious, to the test of 
free discussion, seems to me to be more in 
love with his own opinion, than with truth. 
I shall be glad to see you either in Cam- 
bridge or in London, that I may become 
personally known to you. That me Spirit 
of God may guide you in all your researenes> 
is the sincere prayer of 

" Your much obliged servant, 
"K. Landaff/* 

In March, 1785, Bishop Watson pub- 
lished a Collection of Theological Tracts, 
in six volumes, closely print^, principal- 
ly intended for the benefit of young men 
who had not money^to purchase books on 
divinity. This collection he informs us 
was well received by the world, and sold 
rapidly ; but was veiy ill received by the 
bishops, on account of his having printed 
some tracts originally written by dissen- 
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tefs. He exfelai'im thftt fce c<mkl not bare 
believed such bkotry was to be found 
upon the bench. This impartiality brought 
Ittrrt, among other gratefol and approbatory 
letters, one from Dr. Hanrood, a dissent- 
ing minister, some of whose works he had 
mentioned with commendation. Wetilto^ 
omit this letter— but the Bishop makes 
the following mention of the man : 

« Doctor Harwood was a learned and re- 
spectable man ; he died in 1794, and about 
a year before his death he published a letter 
in a valiiable misoellany (Gentleman's Ma- 
gaaine, Nov. 1793, p. 994.) which he con- 
cludes in the following veiy remarkable 
mapner :— < After expending a great deal of 
time in discussing, I am neither an Athene- 
shin, Arian, nor a Socinian, but die fully con- 
firmed in the great doctrine of the New 
Testament, a resurrection, and a future state 
of eternal blessedness to all sincere penitents 
and good Christians.*' 
' On this the Bishop obeerres, 

« The most undecided men on doubtful 
points are those, often, who have bestowed 
most time in the investigatbn of them, 
whether the points respect divinity, Juris- 
prudence, or policy. He who examines only 
one side of a question, and gives his judg- 
ment, ^ves it improperly, though he may 
be on Uie right side. But he who examines 
both sides, and after examination gives his 
assent to neither, may surely be pardoned 
this suspension of judgment, for it Is safer to 
continue in doubt than to decide amiss." 

In 1786, Mr. Luther, of whom we have 
^dready spoken, died, and left Bishop 
WatsoD his executor, with a bequest of 
twen^ tbcmsaad pounds sterling. 

« I have managed,'* ssnrs he, « as I ought to 
have done thp l^aey . It has enabled me to 
preserve my independence, and to providefor 
my family. I have a thousand times thought, 
(hat had 1 beei^ a mean mirited, time-serv- 
tng bnhop, I might perhaps have escaped 
that marked and unmerited neglect of the 
court, which I have for so many vears ex- 
perienced, but that I should certsJnlv have 
forfeited the affection of my friend ; his up- 
right and honourable principles would never 
have suffered him to distinguish such a cha- 
racter with that eminent token of his regard 
which he bequeathed to me." 

HI health, which he had suffered under 
many years, bnt which a new attack had 
aggravated, compelled Bishc^ Watson to 
appoint a deputy, to officiate in the pro- 
fessorship of divinity, which he still re- 
tained. He selected Dr. Kipling for this 
situation. 

In the year 1788, the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, established 
bv the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
elected Bishop Watson a Fellow of their 
Society. '' I have never had &n oppor- 
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tunity,"he observes, <*of thankitig the 
Academy for this unexpected hcmour, bnt 
1 hereby assure them of my gratitode^ 
and of my ardent wishes, that (in conform 
mity with the motto of their seal) find 
HberUde in ctfemumjioreai Academuu** 

In the same year he was applied to by 
several gentlemen of Calcutta to aid, by 
his influence, the establishment of a pro- 
teatant mission in India. He suggested 
the subject to the consideratioD oi Mr. 
Pitt, then j i r e wssr, but nosteps were then 
taken towards it. The Bishop thus speakfi 
of the proposal, and of missions in generd. 

** I do not, indeed, expect much success 
in propagating cfaristlantty by missionaries 
from any part of Christendom, but I ex- 
pect much from the extension of science 
and of commerce. The empire of Russia is 
emerging from its barbarism, and when it 
has acqmred a stability and strength answer- 
faig to its extent, it will enlarge its bor- 
ders; and, casting an ambitions eye on 
Thibet, Japan, and China, may introduce, 
with its commerce, Christianity into those 
oountries. India will be christianiaed By 
the government of Great Britain. Thus 
Chriraan monarehs, who aim at nothing 
but an increase of their temporal kingdoms, 
may become, by the providence-of God, un- 
conscious instraments in propagating the 
spiritual kingdom of his son. It will not 
be easy for missionaries of any nation to 
make much impression on the Pagans of 
any country, because missionaries in gene- 
ralf, instead of teaching a simple S3rstem of 
Christianity, have perplexed their hearers 
with unintelligible doctrines not expressly 
delivered in Scripture, but fabricated from 
the conceits and passions and prejudices of 
men. Christianity is a rational religion; 
the Romans, the Athenians, th.c Corinthians 
and others, wore highly civilized, far ad- 
vanced in the rational use of their intellec- 
tual faculties, and they all, at length, ex- 
changed paganism for Christianity ; the 
same change will take place in other conn- 
tries, as they become enlightened by the 
progress of European literature, and become 
capable of justly estimating the wl^igfat of 
historical evidence, on which the truth of 
Christianity must, as to them, depend.*' 

In 1789, in consequence of the mental 
derangement of the king, a resolution 
was brought Cofrwzrd in Parliament to in- 
vest the piinceof Wales with powere to 
administer the gorernment as regent — 
ttie Bishop of Landaff supported iJ^ pro- 
position. The king soon afterwards re- 
covered, and the Bishop was brought 
into additional disgrace at court. 

" It was the artifice of the minister to 
represent all those who had opposed hii 
measures, as enemies to the king ; and the 
queen lost, in the opinion of many, the 
character which she had hitherto maintain - 
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•4 in Um cooDtryi by (aHiBi n with the de- 
ngni of the mioisler. She unpradenUy dif- 
tuigttUhed} by different degree* orcoortesy 
on the one hand, and by meditated affroota 
on the othef) those wlio had voted withy and 
those who had voted against the minister, 
insomuch that the duke of Northumberland 
one day said to me, " So, my lord, you and 
I also are become traitors." 

<< She received me at the drawing-room, 
which was held on the king's recovery, with 
a degree of coldness, which would have ap- 
peared to herself ridiculous and ill placed 
could she have imaeined how little a mind 
floch as mine regaroedy in its honourable 
proceedings, the displeasure of a woman, 
though that woman happened to be a 
queen. 

"The prince of Wales, who was standing 
near her, then asked me to dine with him, 
and on my making some objection to dining 
at Carlton House, he turned to Sir Thomas 
Ehmdas, and desired him to give us a din- 
ner, at his house, on the following Saturday. 
Before we sat down to dinner on that day, 
the prince took me aside, explained to 
me the principle on which he nad acted 
during the whole of the king's illness, and 
spoke to me, with an afflicted feeling, of the 
manner in which the queen had treated 
himself. I must do him the justice to say, 
that he spoke, in this conference, in as sen- 
sible a manner as could possibly have been 
expected from an heir apparent to the 
^rone, and from a son of tne best princi- 
ples towards both his parents. I advised 
nim to persevere dutifully, bearing with his 
mother's ill humour, till time and her own 
good sense should disentangle her from the 
web which ministerial cunning had thrown 
around her. 

" Having thought well of the queen, I was 
willing to attribute her conduct, during the 
agitation of the regency question, to her ap- 
prehensions of the king^s safety,^ to the mis- 
representations of the king's mmister, to any 
thing rather than to a fondness for power. 

"Before we rose from the taUe at Sir 
Thomas Dundas's, where the duke of York 
ahd a large company were assembled, the 
conversation turning on parties, I happened 
to say that I was sick of parties, and snould 
retire from all public concerns— <No,' said the 
prince, 'and mind who it is that tells you so, 
you shall never retire ; a man of your talents 
«ha11 never be lost to the public' — ^I have 
now lived many years in retirement, and, 
m my seventy-mtn year, I feel no wbh to 
Kve otherwise." 

" On the occasion of the duel betweeh the 
duhe of York and colonel Lenox, I find that 
I wrote the following note to lord Rawdon, 
who Ifad been the duke's second, and of 
whoso high honour and eminent talents I 
alwayj entertained the best opinion : — 

« < Cambridge, May 28, 1789. 
*•' ^ My dear Lord, — I know you will for- 
give the liberty I take in requesting you to 



Msent, hi the mott f^ipeetiiri manner, l# 
the dnke of York, my warmest oongratnlnr 
tions on a late event. 

" < Aa a Chriitian hnhooyl eannot appiOTt 
of any man's exposing his life on such an 
occasion. As a chisea I must thmk that 
the life of one so near to the crown ought 
not to be baiarded like the life of an ordi- 
nary man ; but as a friend to the house of 
Brunswick, I cannot but rejoice in the pep> 
sonal safety, and personal gaHantiy too, of 
so distingntfhed a branch oTit 
« < I am, iut. 

"'RLaitda^." 

Of his occupations at this time he gires 
us the following account : 

<< 1 pursued my intention of retiring, in a 
neat measure, from public life, and laid, bn 
Se summer of 1789, the foundation of my 
house on the banks of the Winandermere. 
I have now spent above twenty years in tfaia 
delightful country; but my time has not 
been spent in field-diversions, in idle visit- 
ings, in county bickerings, in indolence or 
Intemperance : no, it has been spent, partly 
in supporting the religion and constitutioii 
of the country by seasonable publicetions : 
and principally m building farm houses^ 
blasting rocks, enclosing wast^, in making 
bad land good, in planting larches, and in 
planting in the hearts of my children princi- 
ples of piety, of benevolence, and self-go- 
vernment. By such occupations I have much 
recovered my health, entirely preserved my 
independence, set an example of a spirited 
husbandry to the county, and honourably 
provided for my famOy." 

The duke of OraiWn published, id 
1789, an aoonymous pamphlet, reoom- 
mending a rerisal of the Litnigy of the 
Church of Eng^nd. The 6idu>p of Lan- 
daff coincided in his grace^s views. 

He says, — 

<< I had, at the time, some conversation 
with the duke of Grafton on the proprie^ 
of commencing a reform, by the mtroduc- 
tion of a bill uito the House of Lords, for ex- 
punging the Athanasian Creed from our li- 
tur^ ; and we had, in a manner, settled to 
do It : but the strange turn which the French 
revolution took about that period, and the 
general abhorrence of all innovations, which 
Its atrocities excited, induced us to postpone 
our design, and no fit opportunity has 
yet offered for resuming It, nor probably 
will offer itself, in my time." 

He thinks the king would not have been 
averse to an alteration of this kind. In 
support of this opinion be mentions an 
aneiodote, which he had from Dr. Heber- 
den. 

" The clergyman at Windsor, on a day 
when the Athanasian Creed ^vas to be read, 
began with Whosoever wUl be nwedf kc, the 
kin^, who usually responded with a loud 
voice, was silent ; the minister repeated in 
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Mihidieftoa(8»hk Ww ei« r ;tUi 
tfaraedtUent; at l«ogUi the Apostle's Lrctm 
was repeated by tlM mioisteri and the kioff 
fioUowed him threi^faoQt with a distinct and 
audible voice.** 

He adds — 

*^ I certainly dislike the impositioo of all 
creeds fonnea by human authority ; thouch 
I do not dislike them, as use^ summaries 
of what their comfiUrt btlieve to be truot 
either in natural or revealed religion. 

'< As to natural religion, the creeds of the 
the most distinguished philosophers, from 
Plato and Cicero to Lalmitz and Clarke, are 
extremely various, with respect to the origin 
of things — ^the existence and attributes ua- 
tural and moral, of the Supreme Being— the 
natural mortality and immortality of the 
human soul — the liberty and necessity of 
human actions — the principle of virtue, and 
other important points. And, as to revealed 
religion, though all its doctrines are express- 
ed in one book, yet such a diversity of in- 
terpretations has been given to the same 
passaces of Scripture, that not only indi- 
t^iduaXs, but whole churches, have formed 
to themselves different creeds, and intro- 
duced them into their forms of worship. 
The Greek church admits not into its ritual 
either the Apostle's Creed, or the Athanasian, 
but merely the Nicene. The Episcopal 
church in America admits the Nicene and 
the Apostle's Cre6d, but rejects the Athana- 
jian. The church of England admits the 
whole three into its liturgy ; and some 
of the foreign Protestant churches admit 
none but the Apostle's. These, and other 
creeds which might be mentioned, are all of 
homan fabrication ; they oblige conscience, 
aa far as they are conformable to Scripture, 
«nd of that conformity every man must 
judge for himself. Thb liberty of private 
Judgment is recognised by our church (not- 
witnstandmg subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles) when, in the service for the order- 
ing of pnests, it proposes this question : — 
** Are you determined, out of the said Scrip- 
tures, to instruct the people committed to 
your charge, and to teacn nothmg, as re- 
ouhred of necessitv to eternal salvation, but 
uat w|iich you mall be pemiaded may be 
concluded and proved by the Scriptures ?" 

In a tetter to the duke of Grafton, in 
1791, the Bishop thus explicitly declares 
his religious and political opinioDs. 

« In England we want not a fundamental 
revolution, but we certainly want a reform 
both in the civil and ecclesiastical part of 
our constitution ; men's minds, however, I 
think, are not ycA generally prepared for ad- 
mittmg its necessi^. A reformer of Luther's 
temper and talents would, iu five years, per- 
soade the people to compel the periiament 
to abolish tithes, to extinguish pluralities, to 
enforce residence, to confine episcopacy to 
the overseebg of dioceses, to expunge the 
•Athanaiiao Creed from our liturgy, to free 
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dtssenters from test acts, and the minister! 
€»f the establishment from subscription to 
human articles of faith .^These, and other 
natters respecting the church, ought to be 
done. 1 want not courage to attempt doing 
what I think ought to be done, aud I am not 
held back by considerations of personal in- 
terest; but my temper is peaceable, 1 dulike 
contention, and tnist that the still voice of 
reason witt at length be heard." 

In regard to the Test Act, he thus 
expresses himself, again : — 

" There appear to me but two reasons for 
excluding any honest man from eligibilily to 
public office, — want of capacity to serve Ibe 
office, and want of attachment to the civil 
constitution of the country. That the dis- 
senters want capacitv, win not be asserted ; 
that they want attachment to the civil con- 
stitution of the country, is asserted by many 
but proved by none. On this point the 
whole question turns. If the dissenters have 
secret views of undermining the civil consti- 
tution, of introducing; a republican form of 
government in the place of that which, not- 
withstanding its defects, we at present so 
happily enjoy, the Test Act ought not to be 
repealed ; and if they have no such views, 
its continuance is an oppression. Whether 
they have or have not such views cannot be 
known from the affirmation of their ene- 
mies on the one hand, or from the denial of 
their friends on the other : on both sides it 
may be said, ^ieseal Imgua, inierroga vitanf . 
Now the history of the conduct of the dis- 
senters since the revolution, nay at and 
siuce the restoration, proves (to me at least 
it proves) thai they have no such views." 

Id a letter to an intimate frigid, be 
more fully developet his religiom senti- 
ment8,-HWDtimeDts not idly professed, 
but exhibited in practice. 

" My religion is not founded, I hope, in 
presumption, but in piety. I cannot look 
upon tne Author of my existence in any 
other light than as the most commiserating 
parent ; not extreme to mark what is dQue 
amiss, not implacable, not revengeful, net 
disposed to punish past offences when thp 
heart abhors them, but ready, with the utmost 
benignity, to receive into his favour every 
repentant sinner. 

« By the constitution of nature, which 
may properly be considered as indicatinc 
the wiJl of God, all excess in sensual induN 
gences tends to the depravation of the mind, 
and to the debilitation of the body, and 
may, on that account, be esteemed repug- 
nant to the will of God. Thb repugnancy 
is made more apparent by the gospel. Now 
all our happiness in this worid, and in the 
next, depending ultimately on the will of 
God, every one may see a moral necessity 
of conforming his actions to that will. But, 
as the will of God b&s no degree of selfish- 
ness in it, is not excited on any occasion to 
gratify the resentment or any oUier passion 
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the will ot man,) I eannbt bat believe, tbat 
a change of temper, aecompanied b^ a 
change of conduct is all that God requret 
of us in order te be restored, after our greaAp 
est transgressions, to his perfectaceeptance. 

** We know not in what the felicity of the 
next world will consist, but we do know that 
it will not consist in the gratification of ow 
present senses ; yet God is «ot a harsh Mas> 
ter, for be hath furnished us with abundant 
meaiM of present enjoyment ; and had every 
enjoyment of sense been sinful, he certainly 
would neither have given qs senses nor ob- 
jects adapted to them ; he hath done both ; 
imd he requires from ns such a moderation In 
the use of them, as mav preserve our qaiods 
from being so addicted to them, as to pre- 
vent as from having any relish for the dutiei 
of benevolence ana holinejs, in the eiereise 
of which it is not improbable that our future 
happiness may consist, 

" Every denunciation of God agiunst in- 
temperance in the pleasures of sense, against 
injustice in our intercourse with mankind, 
against iqipiety towuds himself, seems to 
proceed from his extreme affection for usy 
oy which he warns us from a course of con- 
duct, the final issue of which we cannot, io 
this state, comprehend. 

" The love of God casteth out fear ; let 
us once bottom our principle of action on 
the desire of obeying him, and though we 
may be impelieq by eur passions to occa- 
sional deyiations from what is right, yet this 
obliquity of conduct will not continue long; 
the nope of living under his fatherly kind- 
ness and protection will bring us to a ra- 
tional sense of dut^, to a just confidence of 
acceptance with hun. 

« There is mu(^ mechanism in onr con- 
stitution ; our tboni^ts are influenced by the 
state of the body to a degree, and In a man- 
ner, which no philosophy can explain. A 
bodfly infirmity produces in the minds of 
some men a dejection of spvits, a despon- 
dency of sentiment, which other men, with 
equal or superior cause for dejection and 
despondency, and under apparently equal 
bodily infirmities, feel not at all. It b diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, for beings such as 
we a^^ to account for this difference, but 
we n^y be persuaded of tlus, that God who 
made ns know9 this diversity of temper, and 
will make a kind and fatherly allowance for 
It, and not impute more than b jnst to him 
whose mind is oppressed by unreasonable 
apprehensions, originating in corporal im- 
becUity." 

In 1795, Bishop Watson published two 
Sermons, one of &em entitled, ** Atheism 
fmd Infidelity refuted from reason and 
Scripture;" the other, "The Chriatian 
Beligioa no Imposture." In 1796, he 
published his "Apology for the Bible," 
being, as be says, " a defence of that 
Holy Book against the sourriloas abuse 
pf Thomas Paine." For this mark be 
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oCbers, by ^e Oen- 
yentioD of the Episcopal Church of Con^ 
necticnt. 

The following ettract is from a letter, 
written in 1601 , to the duke of Grafton: — 

« Both reaaoB and revelation instniet as 
to believe that the Creator of the nntverse 
wills the happiness of his croatnres, not for 
his own sake but for theirs. It would be im- 
pious to suppose that our vices eonld disturb 
his peace, or our virtues aagnent his feli- 
city; this wddd be to make a God with the 
passions of a man, to render the infinite per- 
fection of the Creator dependent on the im- 
perfection of the creature. When, tkere- 
tbre, we read of the punfehment denounced 
in the gospel against aU manner of wicked- 
ness, we may properiy consider the threat- 
ening as the gracious warning of a wise and 
fiffectionate Father, rather than as the ty- 
rannical declaration of a cruel and vindic- 
tive God. Vice, and consequent misery 
arising from loss of health, of character, of 
fortune, of self-government, and other 
sources, are genually, if not universally, 
connected together in this worid, and we. 
may from reason analogically infer that^ if 
there is another worid, they will be so con- 
nected there ^Iso. Now it liath pleased God, 
through Jesus Christ, to assure us that there 
is pother world, and to confirm this analo^ 
deal inference by a positive declaration, 
tnat the connexion which we observe here 
between vice and misery will remain here^ 
after. This declaration is made to us as if it 
were the arbitrary appointment of God, that 
punishment should follow sin rather than a 
certain consequence springing from the na-. 
ture of things, that misery should follow 
vice ; but the conclusion rests on the same 
foundation in whatever way we conskier 
the matter ; for what is the natnie of things, 
what the constitution of this world and of 
the next, but the positive appointment of 
Qod himself? Transgress and die is a posi- 
tive law, be vicious and be miserable is a 
natural law, they are equally the means of 
Crod's moral government of free agents ; the 
latter is intimated to us by reason, the for- 
mer is promulgated in the ffospel, and they 
are, like their Author, botn of them inunu* 
table. But these are not the only laws of 
God's moral government ; there b another 
intimated to us bv reason, and cleariy made 
known to us by the gospel, and it b a law 
which mitigates the severity of the others, 
which administers consolation to oar feara, 
and strength to our inabili^, itbthis-Rment 
and be forgivenr-^um away from wicfced- 
ness, do tluit which b lawful and right, and 
though you have sinned ym shall save ^reur 
soul alive ; thb b the voice of Revelation ; 
and reason says. Cease from vice, and you 
will lessen if not wholly annihilate the 
misery attendant on It. 

«* Biepentance b a change of mind aecom- 
panied W a change of conduct ; thb change 
i>f mind b then most perfect when it pre* 
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tfcods troni tlra fotf ot €}od) frotn fear groaiM- 
•d on oar love to him, and renilated by 
$Kal reverence and humble confidence in 
KU mercy ; and it is then most sincere and 
certain when it is followed by a change of 
oonduet) from viscionsness to sobriety of 
mannerS) from babitnal tinlviness to habi- 
tual righteousness of life. A man may be 
actuated by fear of fninishment, andohange 
his condnct from vice to virtue, but this* 
does not, strictly spealdng, imply such a 
change of mind as is essential to true re- 
pentance. When a man abstains from mur- 
der, theft, robbery, merely because he fears 
tiie gallows ; when he conceals his intem- 
perance, pride, envT, malignity, and evil 
popenskies of any kind, merely to preserve 
nis character from censure, and to exhibit a 
feir outside to the worid, his heart Is not 
right, his mind is not changed, his old man 
is not put off, bis repentance is nothing. 
But when a man might commit sin with se- 
cresy, and as to all human tribunals with 
impunity ; when he might indulge his sen- 
mAitVy gratifvliis revenee, satiate his envy, 
feed bis malignity, without danger to his 
health, feme, or fortune ; when he might do 
these things and yet abstains from doing 
them, because God has forbidden him to do 
them, and because he is persuaded that God 
loves him and forbids him nothinjf^ but with 
a graeiou* design to preserve him trom mise- 
ry here and hereafter, then Is his repent- 
smce sincere, his obedience is a reasonable 
service, hb heart is in a proper state of re- 
signation, humility, love, trust, and grati- 
tude, toward the Anthor of all good.'* 

In a letter to Doctor Falconer of Bath, 
in the year 1804. we meet with a political 
pfedicUoD, which seems to be ia the pro- 
great of fulfihnent 

« The death of a single prince in any part 
of Europe, remarkable eimer for wisdom or 
folly, renders political conjectures of future 
contingencies so ettremely uncertain, that 1 
seldom indulge myself in forming them ; yet 
It seems to me probable, that Europe will 
soon be divided amongthree powers, Frante, 
Austria, and Russia; and in half a century 
between two, France and Russia ; and that 
America will become the greatest naval 
power on the globe, and be replenished by 
migrations of oppressed and discontented 
people from every part of Europe." 

Mr. Tyrwhitt of Jeaus College, Cam- 
bridge, lukd poldiihed a BermoO) in which 
he lutd aodertaken to prove that tiie bap- 
tismal form (Mat xxvni. 19.) contains no 
doctrine in rapport of the Trinity. In 
writing to him, Bishop Watson says : — 

« I am disposed to aeeede to your remark, 
that whatever doctrine is not contained in 
the form prescribed by Christ for receiving 
diMiples by baptism into his chureh, cannot 
beneeeasary to be believed by Christians ; 
-and yoo hsve eieited a reaioiiable donbt, 



whether the doctrine of tiie Trinltr be posi- 
tively contained in the baptismd form. Yet 
I must own, that it sticks with me, that as 
the Father and the S^n are penoru, how the 
£fe/y Oh0tt can be otherwise conceived than 
as a ofTNm, in that form. 

« Were 1 at Cambridge, I should be happy 
to discuss this, and some other points of 
your Judicious discourse, in eharming con- 
ference with yourself.' 1 am certain, that 
whether we agreed or not in opinion on 
eveiy point, we should agree in thinking, 
that free discussion was the best mean of 
investigating truth. 

** I rejoice in your auotation from Locke. 
That great man has done more for the en- 
largement of the human faculties, and for 
the establishment of pure Christianity, than 
any anthor I am acquainted with."* 

Notwithstanding the number and length 
of the quotations we have made, we can- 
not resist our inclination to give place to 
a letter elicited, by an interesting occa- 
sion, on a very important point. 

« My daughter Elisabeth wrote to me in 
March, 1805, at the request of Miss Dutton, 
who wished to consult .me on a point of 
some delicacy. The Russian prince, Baria- 
tinski, was paying bis addresses to her : she 
bad some scruples, and her mother, lady 
Sherborne, baa more, respecting the pro- 
priety of her entering into a matrimonial 
connexion with a person of the Greek 
Church. I had no knowledge of either Miss 
Dutton or of her parents; but being thus 
called upon, I sent the following letter to 
my daughter to be communicated to the 
young \Sdy. 

« < Calgarth Park, March 27, 1805. 

** ' Mv dear Klirabeth, — In answering Miss 
Dutton s inquiry, 1 shall certainly do it 
with sincerid^, hot my opink>ns on any sub- 
ject though sincere are not infalUble: 1 must 
act In conformity to them myself, but I am 
fer from wishing any person to rely on them. 

*< * The Christian religion is wholly com- 
prised In the New Testament, but men have 
mterpreted that book in various ways, and 
hence have sprung up a great variety of 
Christian churches. I scruple not giving the 
name of Christian churches to assemblies of 
men uniting together for public worship, 
though they may differ somewhat from each 
other in doctrine and discipline, whilst they 
all agree in the fundamental principle of the 
ChrKtian religion — that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Saviour of the worid. • 

V < In this the Greek, the Latin, and all the 
reformed churches have one and the same 
feith. They all believe, too, that Christ rose 
from the dead — that there will be a resur- 
rection of all men — that there will be a'fu* 
ture state, in which all men will be reward- 
ed or punished according to their works 
done in this. These are some of the chief 
points in which all churches agree; they 
disagree in matters of less hnnortanee ; and 
each church esteeming itself the true chnrcb» 
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is apt to iBipttto not merely error, bat 4 
XA every ouer. Jbis imputation 1 think es* 
tremely wrong— it b fudging another man's 
servant — it is assuming dominion over an- 
other man's faith — it is having too high an 
opinion of our own wisdom — it is presum- 
ing that We are rendering God service, when 
it may be that we are merely supportioc our 
own prejudi«es, flattering our own seU-suf- 
ficiency, and paying homage to intellectual 
prkle. 

<< < Ido not indeed agree with those who 
esteem it a matter of indifference what reli- 
gion a man adopts provided his life be ^ood; 
yet I must think that this indifference is less 
exceptionable than that want of charity for 
those who dissent from our particular uuth, 
which too frequently occupies the minds of 
well-meaning zealots in every church. 

" * The doctrines of every church are best 
known from its public creed, because that 
is supposed to be a com{>eodium of articles 
of faith adapted to general use. 

*^ < The Russian Greek church does not U8» 
in its public service what is commonly call- 
ed the ApottU^s Creed ; nor what b impro- 
perly called the Athamman Cretd ; but sim- 
ply that which w^ use in our communion 
service, which b usually denominated the 
Mcene Creed; though it is not, in every 
point, precisely that which was composed 
at the Council of Nice, in Bithynia, in the 
year 325. I do not presume to blame tb« 
Russian Church for the exclusive use of the 
Nicene Creed in its public service, especially 
as it does not prohibit the private use of the 
other two. Nor do I blame it for differing 
from the Romish Church in one article of tfaU 
creed, respecting the Holy Ghost proceed- 
ing from the Father alone ; though all the 
reformed churches agree with the Church of 
Rome in maintaining the procesnon of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, 
notwithstanding its being well known that 
the words — And the Son, were only added 
by ^ pope in the tenth century, without 
the authority of a council. The doctrine 
may be true, but not being a part of what 
was established at the Council of Nice, it b 
not admitted by the Greek Church. 

« < The Russian Church differs from the 
Romish Church, in not acknowledging a 
purgatory ; in not denying the sacramental 
cup to the laity ; in allowing their priests to 
marry ; in explaining transuostantiation in a 
mystical manner; in not invoking saints 
and the Virgin Mary as mediators ; acknow- 
ledging Jesus Christ as the only Mediator ; 
and in many other noints. In those, and in 
other particulars, tne Greek Church seems 
to have a leaning to the principles of Pro- 
testantism ratlier than of Popery. 

<< * On no occasion ought we' to act in op- 
position to our conscience, but it does not 
follow, that in obeying the dictates of con- 
science we always act rightly ; for there is 
such a thing as an erroneous conscience, and 
we may not be able to detect the error. I 
knew a gentleman who had been brought up 
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at £4oB asd at Ciahitfie, fHw 6mi I 
a Ppotettaot became a Roomii C«tMi£ 
Thb gentleman examined the foandatk>« of 
both religions, and finally sattled on that of 
the Church of Rome. He acted properij 
in foUowias the impulse of hb judgment. 
I think he toimed an erroneous judgment 
but that b only my opinion, In oppoeitkMi 
to hb opinion ; and even admittiiig ay 
opinion to be right, it would be unduirita- 
ble in me to condemn him, for God only 
knows whether, with hk talents and conso- 
tutional turn of mind, be could have escaped 
the error into which he had fallea. With « 
similar degree, of moderation, therefore, I 
think of tne different sects of Christians. 
£very sect believes kself to be right* but tt 
does not become any of them to say, — I aa 
more righteous than nay neighbour, or to 
tliink that the gates of heaven are shut 
against all others. 

i' i Miss Dutton, 1 think, will easily coUectf 
from what I have written, my opinion ; that 
if, in every other respect, toe match meets 
with her approbation and that of her pareati* 
it need not oe declined from anv apprehen- 
sion of the children's salvation being risked 
by being educated in the Greek Church; 
especially as, when they arrive at mature 
age, they will be at liberty to examine and 
jwdge for themselves which, of aU the Chria- 
tian churches, b most suitable to the gospel 
of Christ. 

"*l received your letter only yesterd^ 
evening, but as you wished for a speedy aa- 
swer; I nave hastened to oblige yout 

" * And am ever, your most affectionato 
father, 

« * R Lahdaff.'* 

Mr. Buchanan in 1805, sent to the Bi- 
shop, bis Memoirs on the Expediency of 
an EcclesiasticaJ EstabUshroent for India. 
In relation to it his lordship thus refdiea — 

" * Twenty years and more have now elap- 
sed, since in mv sermon before the House of 
Lords* I hinted to the then government, Una 
propriety of paying regard to the propaga* 
tion of chrbtianity in India ; and I nave 
since then, as fit occasions offered, private- 
ly but unsuccessfully pressed the matter on 
tne consideration of those in power. If my 
voice or opinion can in future be of any 
weight with the king's minbters, I shall be 
most ready to exert myself in forwarding 
any prudent measure for promoting a libenu 
ecclesiastical establishment in British India. 
It is not without consideration that I say a 
/idem/ establishment, because I heartly WMk 
that every Christian should be at liberty to 
worship God according to hb conscience) 
and be assisted therein bv a teacher of hb 
own persuasion, at the puolic expense. 

" * God in hb providence bath so ordered 
things, that America, which three hoadred 
years ago was wholly peopled by Pagans, 
nas now maay millions of Christians la It ; 
and will not probably, three hundred yean 
lience, have a single ragan in it : bat M la- 
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Mbiled hf nore ChvMnis, «iid bf nore 
•Dl^teaed CliriBttans, thtti now exSM in 
Europe. 

« « Africa is not worw fitted forthereeep- 
ttOtt of ehritdanity, tkan Ameriea was when 
it was first risited by Eoropeans, and Asia is 
ntieh better fitted for it, inasmuch as Asia 
•njoya a considerable degree of civilisa- 
tion, and some degree of it is necessary to 
tile s— stssfttl introdncttOB of Christianity. 
The eommeree and the eoloniMtion of 
Cluristian states have civiliMd America, and 
they w9l in time cKyiae and c hr ist la niac 
the wiiole earth. 

« « Whether It be a Christian doty to at- 
temot by /emsnf metliods, to propante the 
ClirMtian religion amone Pagans ana Maho- 
metans can be donbted 1 thinlc by few ; bat 
whether any attempt will be attended with 
mncb success till Christianity is purified from 
its corruptions, and the lives of Christians 
are rendered correspondent to their Chris- 
tian profession, may be doubted by many; 
but tbare certainly never was a more pit>- 
mlsing opportunity for tryins the experi- 
ment of subverting paganism In Britisn In- 
Aa, than what has for some years been of- 
fisred to the government of Great Britain. 
- (( ( The morality of our holy religion is so 
salutary lo civil society ; its promise of a 
future state so consolatory to individuals ; 
its precepts are so suited to the deductions 
of the most enlightened reason, that it must 
finally prevail throofbont the world . Some 
have thought chrisuanity is losing ground 
in Christendom ; I am of a different opi- 
nion. Some adsciUtious doctrines of Chris- 
tianity derived from Rome and Geneva are 
losing ground; some unchristian practices 
springing from bigotry, intolerance, self- 
sufficiency of opinion, and uncharitableness 
of judgment are losing pound ; but a be- 
lief in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the 
world, as the author of eternal life to all 
who obey hb gospel. Is more and more con- 
firmed every day in the minds of men of 
eminence and condition, not only in this 
but in every other Christian countiy" 

In the years 1805 and 1806, we find the 
Bbbop busily engaged in his agricultural 
pursuits. He states that he planted in 
these two years, *' three hundred and 
twenty-two thousand five hundred larches, 
on two high and barren mountains, called 
Beekfell and Gomershow, situated near 
the fbot of Winanderrocrc." He abo 
reclaimed, daring the same period, more 
than a hundred and fifty acres of land, 
which had been covered with heath. 

In 1806, Bishop Watson was elected a 
member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. The letter from the lato Dr. 
Elliot of Boston, announcing this honour, 
was handed to hia lordship by the late 
Rev. Mr. Buckminster of Boston, on tho 
16th of June, 1806, «>d is acknowledf^ 
in a letter to Dr. Elliot dated tho 18th of 
(he same tnonth. 
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The liberal and intrepid spirit of the 
Bishop is no where more finely exhibited 
than in the following passage ; it would 
have been worthy of Martin Luther — wor- 
thy of any roan influenced by no fear, but 
that /ear which *' is the beginning of wia- 
dom." 

" Beingappointedtopreach at the Chapel- 
Royal on the lIHh of February, 1807," says 
his lordship, « I went to London in the be- 
ginning of that month, and pnblished the 
sermon I then preached, together with an- 
other which I had preach^ in the same 
place eight years before, under the title of 
• A second Defence of revealed religion.' 
I had not written either of these sermons 
with an intention of publishinr them, but 
bein^ told that the Bishop of London had 
manifested his disapprobation of some parts 
of the latter by a significant shake ot the 
head whilst I was preaching, I determined to 
let him see that I bad no fear of submitting 
my sentiments on abstruse theological points 
to public animadversion, notwithstanding 
their not being quite so orthodox as his own ; 
and I was the more disposed to do this, from 
having been informed, on the very best au- 
thority, that an imputed want of orthodoxy 
had been objected to me when the arch- 
bbhopric of Armagh was given to Stuart. 

"What is this thing called Orthodoxy, 
which mars the fortunes of honest men, 
misleads the judgment of princes, and oc- 
casionally endangers the stanllity ofthrones ? 
In the true meaning of the term, It is a sa- 
cred thing to which every denomination oi 
Christians lays an arrogant and exclusive 
claim, but to which no man, no assembly 
of men, since the apostolic age, can prove a 
title. It is frequently amongst individunl* 
of the same sect nothing better than srlf- 
sufficiency of opinion, and pharisaical pride, 
by which each man esteems himself more 
righteous than his neighbours. It may, ppr- 
haps, be useful in cementing what is called 
the alliance between church and st.ite ; but 
if such an alliance obstructs candid discin- 
sions, if it invades the right of private judg- 
ment, if it generates bigotry in churchmen 
or intolerance in statesmen, it not only be- 
comes inconsistent with the general princi- 
ples of Protestantbm, but it impedes tlin 
progress of the kingdom of Christ, which 
we all know is not of this worid." 

Wc must be excused for making one 
more extract, on a religious point of the 
highest moment. 
"Extraclofaletterto the duke of Grafton, 

dated Calenrlhy Jvly, 1807, \tho had tent 

me a despairing account ofhimtelf. 

"On my return to this place, I met with 
your obli^inj; letter, and am sincerely sorry 
to find, tnat ray apprehensions respecting 
your health were not unfounded. 

"Your body cnnnot he in better hnnds 
than in those of your physieion, nor your 
mind in better than'invour own. Werevnnr 
body in perfect healtli, your mind, I think, 
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woold not be distarbed by anxiety; for 
which, I trmt, there is no reasonable ground. 
Divines, with the best intentions, have said 
more than the Scriptures have said concern- 
ing repentance, and have thereby precipi- 
tated men into despair, and conseouent im- 
penitence and hardness of heart. The state 
of a man, who having left off sinful habits 
returns to them again, is certainly danger- 
ous, because it shows the strength of habit 
to be superior to his resolution; but I do 
not know that it is any where represented 
in Scripture as desperate, and a return to 
vurtue as impossible ; for neither Heb. x. 38., 
nor 2 Peter ii. 20, 21., though referred to 
by Tillotson on this point, will bear out the 
conclusion. 

« I dislike extremely that gloomy theology, 
which would make the Supreme Being more 
inexorable than a man : the whole tenour of 
Scripture speaks a contrary lan£U8^ ;^ and 
we know nothing from reason of his divine 
attributes, except from their bearing some 
analogy to our own. Now, what fatner of 
a fanuly would say to a repentant son, 
*■ Your repentance comes too late, and I will 
never forgive you.* The father may sus- 
pect the sincerity of his son's repentance, 
and from that suspicion may withhold hb 
forgiveness ; but Uod cannot suspect, for he 
knows our repentance to be sincere or oth- 
erwise ; and if sincere, I trust he will, of fab 
t'atheriy clemency, accept our repentance, 
though we may have swerved from the rec- 
titude of former resolutions. 

« Repentimce b a change of principle, 
accompanied by a change of conduct ; we 
may be snatched away, and have no oppor- 
tunity of proving the sincerity of our princi- 
ple by our practice ; but God, who knows 
things that would be, as if they were, will 
judge of the sincerity or insincerity of our 
principle, by what would happen; and if 
our fji^«LV6tA be, at any time of life, even 
after repeated lapses, in his judgment, sm- 
cere, I see no ground in reason or Scripture 
for despairing of his forgiveness. 

" In thinking of our heavenly Father, we 
ought to bear in mind the answer which our 
Saviour made to Peter's question : < Lord, 
bow oft shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him.'' The answer, though 
it gives no encouragement to presumptuous 
sinners, gives great comfort to such a crea- 
ture as man, whose life is spent in sinning, 
and in being sorry for his sin. 

" I am, &c. " R. Lakdapf.'* 

In a letter to lord Carysfort, in Sep- 
tember 1809, the Bbbop of Landaff thus 
expresses his opinion of the Brititih minis- 
try in annolling the arrangement con- 
cluded with thb country, by Mr. Erskioe. 

«I pretend not to judge of military ar- 
rangements, but I do pretend to judge of the 
conduct of government towards America. 
What ! when we have not an ally, not a 
friend who wbhes us well in all Europe, are 
we so itmetU§iedf so fitted for destruction, 
as to make an enemy of America aUo? 
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Supposfaig (but not admitting) Mr. Enldnie 
to nave exceeded hb commission, whsA an 
opportunity would that circumstance havm 
afforded us of saying to America, — ^We wish 
to live on terms of amity with yon, and w« 
will give you this pledge of our sincerity 
we will ratify the stimJations made by Mr- 
Erskine, notwithstanding his having in soma 
particulars, exceeded hb instractions. We 
are united by nalnre, let us be united by 
good-will. America will, for the mutual 
benefit of the two natioas, receive the pro- 
ducts of our mdustry , and Great Britain will, 
for the mutual benefit of the two nations, 
protect the commerce of America against 
the aggression of France and of the workL^ 

He speaks in the same letter of hb do- 
mestic solicitudes. 

" My eldest son is now with me. I see 
no probabilit;^ of his regaining such firm 
health as a mditary life requires, and have 
advised him to retire from the profesdon. 
My other son b also with me, and I mean 
to keep him at home till I have made him 
a good divine; for I wi^ him, in going into 
the church, to be an ornament to it: by 
that expression I do not mean a pedantic 
tlieologue who shall think it for hb honour 
to defend every imperfection of the estab- 
Ibhment, and much less a furious 'reformd' 
who shall think that every thin£ b wrong 
merely because it is estabibhed, out a calm 
and intelligent reasoner, who distrusts the 
extent of bis own talents in all specidatiTe 
points, and conscientiously endeavours to 
practise the agenda of christianitT» without 
wishing to compel others to what he este«Qs 
a proper profession of its cndenda. 

" 1 hope to receive from you a good ac- 
count of yourself and your family, being 
ever, with sincere regard, 
" Your*s affectionately, 

« R. Landaff.* 

The eldest son, of whom he speakg 
above, was a Lieut Col. in the Guards, — 
the c^ier b, of course, the editor of thb 
book. We gather from an intimation in 
another letter to lord Carysfort, that lord 
Lindsay and lieut. eoL Smyth, married 
two of hb daughters. 

The Bbhop of Landaff died on the 4th 
of July, 1816, in the 79th year of his age. 

Our limits have not allowed us minutely 
to follow him, either in hb literary or po- 
litical career. lib productions, however, 
are in the hands of every one, and need 
neither enumeration nor eulogy. As a poli- 
ticiati, besides the claims which we have 
already stated to the gratitude of the phi- 
lanthropist, be will long be remembered 
as the friend of Catholic emancipation, 
as a promoter of the union with Ireland, 
and as an advocate of the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. Hb able defences of reve- 
lation against the attacks of sceptics and 
infidels, fill the measure of hb usefulness, 
a^d of hb fame. £• 
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Akt. 7. Demetrku, the H&ro of the Den, An Epic Poem. By Alexis Eusta- 
pHiEVE. 12ino. pp. 234. Boiiotu 1818. Moaro and Francis. 



THE number of poems, by their au- 
thors or others, denominated epic, 
without including' the ihyming narratives 
and noveb of S^t and his school, which 
have appeared within tiie last thirty years, 
is so great, that if the Fahie bow any 
proportion to the quantity. Homer aiA 
Virgil would be almost forgotten, or over- 
looked, in the mightier majesty and splen- 
dor of modem superiority. To take a 
journey of a few hundred miles, and to 
write an epic, are, of late, objects of equal 
enterprise, hazard, and difficulty., Sou- 
they's " Joan of Arc," was the result of 
six weeks labour : about the same lengdi 
of time in which it continued to be read. 
Judging from a passage in the work be- 
fore us, we conjecture that Demetrius oc- 
cupied the attention of the author four or 
five months ; a pmiod hr exceeding that 
in which the poem will command perusal. 
What time was consumed by Homer in 
the composition of the Iliad we can nerer 
know. Many years were spent in wri- 
ting the Eneid ; and death only prerented 
the devotion of probably many more to its 
more satisfactory completion. Milton 
spent most of his life in amassing the re- 
quisites for his immortal work, s^ many 
years in its accompli&bment. Carooens 
was five years at Macao finuhing his JLu- 
ziad. Ten years labour produced tiie Or- 
lando Furioso of Ariosto. These poems 
will cease to be read only when letters 
are unknown. Lucan wrote his Fharsa- 
iia while quite a young man. It is true 
that some critics will not rank his work 
amongepics, because he uses no machine- 
fj. This, however, is fsit from being es- 
sential ; and in a heroic poem, relating to 
modem times, it would oe an absurdity. 
Lucan wanted not genius : and, had he 
lived twenty years longer, and then com- 
menced an heroic poem, devoting several 
years to its execution, his judgment ma- 
tured and ius intellectual resources over- 
flowing, a work might have been g^ven to 
the world perhaps not inferior to the Enied. 
.Glover was but twenty-five year^of age 
when he published his Leonidas. Time 
and study might have enabled him to pro- 
duce a poem superior to Leonidas ; though 
they never ooiud have made him a great 
poet Sir Richard Blackmore, tb^ proto- 
jtype of the present brazen age of epic 
efforts, with almost equal ease could mttie 
a pill or a poem. The Henriad of Vd- 
taire was a hasty production of his youth. 
At dxty he might have produced some- 
VoL. nr.— No. hf. 28 



thing vastly superior; but majesty and 
sublimity belonged neither to the lan- 
guage nor to the poet. In brief, it will be 
lou^ on examination, with respect to 
poetry of almost cVery description, but 
particularly the epopee, that genius, with- 
out great labour and study, seldom effects 
any thing* of such exceUenoe as to merit 
extensive and permanent celebrity. 

In his dedication of the translation of 
Juvenal and Persius to the eari of Dor- 
set, — a dedicaticm containing much ex- 
celleat with some strange criticism, and 
the most beastly flattery that ever was ut- 
tered,— Dryden observes: "He is the 
only pn^r person of all oUiera for an epic 
poem, who to his natural endowments oi 
a laiige invention, a ripe judgment and a 
Btrong* memory, has joined a knowledge 
of the liberal arts and sciences, and par- 
ticularly moral philosophy, the mathema- 
tics, geography and history, and with all 
tliese qualifications is bom a poet ; knows 
and can practise the variety of numbers, 
and is master of the language io which 
he writes. If such a man is now arisen, 
or shall arise, he may build a nobler, a 
more beautiful and more perfect poem 
than any yet extant since the ancients.'* 
He then mentions his having \sxag had an 
intention of writing an epic, *« which 
would have taken up hia life in the per- 
formance of it— chiefly for the honour of 
his native country." Tliis he was not able 
to execute ; and the reasons given, dis- 
graceful to the monarch and the age, can 
be read by no poet, or admirer of Diy- 
den, without sorrow — *^But being en* 
couraged only with fair w<»ids bv kin^ 
Charles the second; mv little ssdary iu 
paid, and no prospect of a future subsist- 
ence ; I was then disoouragvd in the be- 
ginning of the attempt : and now, age has 
overtaken me, and want, a more insuffer- 
able evil, through the change of the times, 
has wholly disenabled me." — ^Wbo caa 
hesitate to believe that if Diyden had de- 
voted the latter part of his tife to the ac- 
complishment of such a poem, it would 
indeed have been an honour to his native 
country, equalling or surpassing* Jerusa- 
lem Delivered ? 

In two points, however, we consider the 
opinions of Diyden erroneous. He would 
have written \i in rhyme : ^d he cen- 
,suFes Milton for writing in blank verse ; 
the principal reason of which he supposes 
to have been Milton's inability to wnte in 
rtiyme with fttaHtj. W« are confident 
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that no such consideration induced Mil- 
ton to forbear the use of rhyme. The 
reasons he has himself gi^en are sufficient 
to convince us that he was influenced by 
BO such motire. — Dryden would employ 
machinery. Whether his sHhject had 
been king Arthur or the Black Priooe, 
the introduction, as he proposes and en- 
ieavours to justify of good and bad aogels, 
not only is not necessary, but, in oar 
•pim«o, weald fa«¥« bees highly inju- 
rious. A few phdoaopbers excepted, die 
people of Greece and Borne believed ia 
tiie existence and interposition ia human 
afiairs, of ti^cir gods* Hence the pro- 
priety, in Homer and Yirgil, of making 
them parties in qjerations of magnitude, 
thougn their personal appearance and co- 
operation miglit have been omitted. But 
how few, at the present day, gire cre- 
dence to the immediate assistance or op- 
position of asigek or devik. Let the poet 
place his subject ten centuries back, the 
objection loses none of its efficacy. To 
|ise the language of sir William Darenant 
in the preface to his Gondibert, the reader 
" is led so often into bearen and hell, ^at, 
by conversation with gods and with ghosts^ 
&e is sometimes deprived of those natural 
mrobabilUies in story, which are tfulrue- 
iive ta human lijfe, ^ 

Mr. ilustaplncvc has taken for the tune 
of his poem nue period when the Christiaa 
religion was first introduced into Mus- 
covy. We do net consider it necaaary^ 
whatever most crfties msiy say to the eon- 
trary, for the poet tago back even fifty 
years. Lucan failed because fie ^ fetter- 
ed his feet in the shackles of a histolriaa.'' 
This was not requisite. Of history the 
poet may use only such parts as are 
convenient He ^oukl be able to sajr 
with Heriod : 

5^/be«y 4**^^^ voxx« hr^}/ rvwft^tw ^fm^ust 



of an epic should be cast, should be at 
least manj centuries back ; and one rea- 
€on for this aecetaity is alleged to be, be* 
cause the poet cannot else employ fictioB. 
Another and a greater reason is ofiecad* 
viz. that supeinatural agency will gaui 
no credit in modem times : men win not 
believe in the personal interpoaition eC 
ghosts, aogek, and evil spirits at tke pre- 
sent day ; yd may think it not inaprDlM^bta 
tint m former times they were qnite fii- 
mfliaragcmts in human eoncemn. But 
the truth is that machineiy, so fiur fraat 
being a requisite, has an inan8|M<)io«u ef- 
fect on the wtiole fable, eren on that part 
which is bottomed on ibcts. It as as Ac- 
cessary that the scene and time of a no* 
Tel should be placed at a great c&taBce» 
as that the scene and time of die epopee 
shouhi be so placed. The great art ia ta 
make the manners, characters, and trans- 
actions, which are fictitious frv/uaair 
•iKOM, similar to realities.' He Who i» 
incompetent to this, as it respects die 
present age, must be equally incompeteiBl 
respecting any age that has passed. 

With regard te the hero of am epic 
poem, meet critics insist that he shonid be 
almost a perfect human being. Beniaaysr 
'^Nel jsoema Heroico, convene espii. 
mer Tidea di perfcttitsimo capHano, o 
▼ero fonnar heroe, in era sia il colmo dr 
tntte le virtd militari e ciyiU." Snoh, 
Ibowefer, was not the hero of the Hind : 
ner of Paradise Lost; whether that he|t» 
was, as Dryden' declared, the devil, or 
was Adan. Father Raptn seems to be 
ef the same epmion; and hence ^ves 
greater credit to Virgil for his hero, than 
to Homer : not,, however, much to fjie re- 
putation of the former: for he says Vir« 
gfl has formed his hero fhNn all the gtmd 

3 aalities of Achilles and Ulysses; troui 
ijax, Nestor, and Diomed ; and from die 
tereral virtues of Themislocles, Epami- 
sondes^ Alexander, HanDibal, Jnigtir- 
tha, &e« Thus, te give a perfect beauty, 
Apelles stole a i^raoe from one, a curl 
fnm another, a dimple, feature or Kmb 
from others, till his picture was completi^. 
But whence the neeessky, ntihty, or pro- 
priety, of depie^g the hero as perfect^ 
Or vHipt should perfection be confined t» 
the principal hero } Why not form aU the 
characters on the same model ? Is Charles 
<icrandisen moie read than Tom Jones f 
HadShakespear^ conformed tosnohanile, 
Ikis wocks would har^y deserve perasaL 
It has been asserted that Hforaer and Yir- 
1^1 wrote principally forte instruction of 
princes ; and Rapin says, snob should be 
'the greatest object of every heroic poem' ; 
Ihe duief character in wbidi, sbanid be a 
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Iqr whicb kiDf^ tboBld farm dmnaehres. 
8110I1 s ImiO) if acmght in histofy, would 
laMlj We foimdi. Thcro has ncrer hetsk 
»dfe tfMO. «M WashinftoB. Wil not 
plIil^Qt, ama aft etber ieaiiien» te equally 
Wnactad hy aMB|^ tba ill eftcts of tha 
-faiUtt ao4 viccB Wiba iMm? 

The unltiaa af tima>plac6) aad aetian, 
Iwiw ^aA tiM cridcs no ineaiiadefaVle 
Qtiaaaiiiass. Skwld 4fae poctt, ia raspect 
Is-eaoh af diasa, whta, as fiobab^ did 
Aaiiar, wMiaatf (ha dicta <of ciiticisiR, 
alfd puim 4ha diieotiniaof Usaivii judi:* 
ttCBit, he WQvld he qaiiB as apt to gbe^ 
ftesiivatelharatdar. Had V1i|pi cork 
MMOd with tiie depaitam^ Eneas irara. 
Tny ; ar had the Eiieta apenad with hia 
haaa^mltalfy aad had the pra^ioua 00- 
cnrM&eas he^ jodioioiMlj inCraduced by 
^pisadea, who wA say that ttiapoeaA waald 
hure hae& lasa ipdiihii^f HaaMrar^ 
aarraa c hiBj^ el a luuty cf pkica. Vinpfi 



I hk hero to^CarOiai^ Sicfly, and 
ftB%. MiHon iiMiip6.iafiti^ for the seaia 

Whisaetiooa. TliatiBie^ciiiaediii.tha' 
ttid* and thai i» the Odine7» rackaaitts^ 
ftttir the dafaiiave eif Ulyssai bwi Ca- 
]M», to hia imscfftado^hmoM, is to 
£drttf than thnt of tile £aeid;yalthe 
tiiM el (he Eaaid is 10 s^noM objiaedoa; 
dbt we«ldhhe,haditbeaaaaLtaiidad to 
aated yeass^ ttie tpitef%f« af the fidde re- 
CMMaof uBdimiMiAMdtothakat When 
Ihamm was killed, the i^raat ol^eet of 
finaas was tfoeompUsbed ; and wa should 
lMrdfy#i8kaDodierhodk;,daaerfbiB( the 
w^ddnr of ^ li«<o ^'nth LavJnia, aa ft 
d^neaden ef his palaoe aiidoiit'4ioasea: 
4»d it has weH been obsenfied, that th* 
dtfttk o£ Hector oag^tto have clasedtii# 



Ha, who wanld eainpeae an h fl iaio 
foeaa^ daaerainf the pennanent adinira«- 
iisB of eniighlKied postast^, roust brin^ 
COhis ta^ BD aneh inediocaity of inteflec" 
tual vesonrcea as disttngyishes tiie author 
af Demetsivfl. He nwut bare rocetved 
icom fha libepality af beaten an ani[de 
portion ef te uMiir distmor. Hiafiterai^ 
acquisitiens: roost he astensire. Mnehhe 
roust- hair« read, andesora heoKmtbare 
inadttatad, compared, and iorestisated* 
Much be must have emayed, andoacMW, 
perfaapa, bava sndered. SoareeW a passion 
should be unknown to him, iroiD dose 
«acainination or lafjpe experience. The 
apings of hia Pegaaus aheidd never tire; 
nor the hands ef jud^fment one moment be 
diverted from the rSos. Tears must now 
stand in bis eye, caused by the sight of 
spectaclea of wo, which his own jasagina^ 
ZMib luaiibnned; andaowhiahaaitJirQat 



faniden to accaropangr hist Um>ei i6 tb# 
embattled field. To distingnish between 
the tawdry and the elegant ; the beauti- 
fid and the rapid ; the pathetic of adulte 
and the pathetic of children; the aimi^ 
and the sHly ; the sublime and the bombas- 
tic ; he mu^ widely poasess, and inces- 
santiy exercise the most rigilant discri- 
mination* With most modoS' of Mfe, and 
g;rados of society, be must be well ac- 
qoaintad : having been familiar with the 
great, and intianate with theliumble. He 
mnst bare long well knowo^ and deapljr 
studied, the vast variety of fatmian charac- 
ters ; aadhaAreira^eod the variousoperations 
of events on different persons; so that no' 
one of his Chitf^cteit ^leU know or ex- 
press a CseKng or sentmrant belonging te 
another. Of the sciences he ought to pos- 
sess a general faiowle^ ; with the ge- 
neral agenojs infloenee, and effects of 
nature, a thorough ao^puaiatance. The^ 
latter is but imperfectly obtained front 
hoolm. A eviiousv tastafid,. aidant, bng, 
delighting^ and nnwearied ibvestigatiofk: 
of ak that charms the ^e^ is necessary 
te deaor^tien^ oompariaon, omamentv 
and Uhiatn4ion» He must possess an^e^i-' 
tensive indnney with the choicest word? 
and aMdea of expression i» bis own lan- 
guage ; and aught t^passeas a km>wledg» 
of the Boaonn tad Cb-acinr languages ; 
and of some of the modem tongues ai 
Enrope; thaihe may be Enabled to adopt' 
new idioms siiid indesiens of speech, no/t 
wunniag of ^aintness, baildmess,. or pc- 
danlry ;. fasit finefuently graceftil or ener- 
getic, itbeve aU, he must possess, and 
mi^lyteo^ the power of originating new^ 
sitnalioBs of the human character *». te be 
«nft)lded wi^ noveHy of language and 
deseriptien. He must be gifted witb the 
nicest powera^tule in the introductioa 
of rhetarieal %nina; wellr knowing ho^ 
often ta-nae them, and to- what extent. 
He nwst not be tliediipe of critics ;. whoy. 
Stout Aristotle te Bosstt and father Bapin, 
nnd fmm^iem te toamany ef the present 
day, draw meat of <heir canons from tl» 
wei&sQf Hemerand Visgil; but mu&thavc^ 
aaoondnnderstanding, uid independence, 
l^t he may daringly and correctly pur- 
ana new (nths; in ibllowing whx^ the 
Teadec may be cbavmed, however the 
stagyrite and Frenchman may frown. 
He must exercise the duties of a stem, 
patient critic over hia every line, and 
even every word; to amend, to polish; 
and, above all, to erase. Of all the varied 
melody of metoe; of all the possible 
changes of musical prosody, of which the 
language is capable ; be must be entirely 
a roaster. His inventive pouc^ nuist be 
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Homer. Uke the author of that head- 
less and trunkless thing, **TheColum- 
biad,'* perhaps Blackmore pleased him- 
self with a belief that the envy and ma- 



bis genius, as tp deem himself competent 
to the performanoe o£ suoh an uodeiw 
taking ? We recollect haring read, some 
yean since, a tragedy, callid '* Alexis,^ 
written by this gentleman, and acted two 
or three times in Boston. It was ill plan- 
ned, and ill executed ; and of poetry, it 
posaetsed scaicety " the shadbiw of a 



shade." From the peraaal of tliis aacond 
murder of the son of Peter the Great, 
we confess we had Uttle expectatkm of 
being gratified by the perusal of an eflic 
from the same p6n. There are some dia- 
adirantages attendant on moving in a high 
sphere. Mr. Eustaphieve has. been many 
years Russian consul in Boston. Asao- 
ciatiog with many of the principal fiEUiii- 
lies in that town, he has acquired many of 
that description of friends, all of whom 
would shrink from the incivility, when 
questioned, of informing him tl^at bis "po- 
etical writings were rery deficient in 
poetry ; and many of whom would pre- 
teikd to admire them in his presence. He 
is a very irritable gentleman; (the strong- 
est proof of bis being one of ibeirriiabie 
genus ;) and who among his friends would 
be so unfriendlY to his ^selings, as to in- 
fonn him that he had made a groes mis- 
take,* when he strangely mistook htmaeif 
ibr one of the belored of the Nine ?— 
When it was anmwnced that his tragedy 
was to be acted, who that had draaic of 
his wine, or of whose wine he had par- 
taken, would neglect pmchasiiig tickela 
for his family, or refuse to the author tke 
cheap and gratif;^ing expenditure itf a 
c6mpliment on his perfixinanoe, and a 
denunciation of the miserable petfuua- 
ers on the stage, who almoet raordegred, 
for the third time, the unfortunate Alexis. 
On the suUact of the late war, betweien, 
France and Russia, and on the resources, 
and then present state of the Russian eai- 
pire, Mr. Eustaphieve was the author of ae^ 
Teral publications, which were not with- 
out their effect in establishinghisoharacter 
as a statesman. Had he confined his re- 
searches and his literary publicatioos lo 
similar subjects, he would have been 
saved from that severe and lasting morti- 
fication which almost invariably foUowa 
ill success in poetry. There is, in partion- 
lars, one consideration which we should 
suppose would have restrained him, at 
least for the present. The English is net 
his vernacular language ; and a for longer 
and more extensive acquaintance with 
our tongue, than he appears to have en- 
joyed, was absolutely necessary in a work 
like that before us. This inunediately a|H 
pears on perusal, in nuroenms instances 
of bad syntax, in an incorrect knowledge 
of the meaning or force of certain wofdsy 
in his evidently very dreamscribed inti- 
macy with the most energetic, majestie 
and appropriate words ; and in his vai4 
incapacity in distinguishing between 
words and phrases, common or mean, and 
words and phrases of elegance and d%- 
nitj. Hisia6UChalqMHriedgea8wehav# 
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of ^ ml^ orloftj expresskms or words 
id the Latin and Greek tongties. Few of 
tbe best schcdars are able to dbcriminate. 
But the English is a living language. A 
Russian may have sufficient knowle^ 
of it to be able to read it; but not always 
to ascertain the diArence between woras 
and expressions that are poetical, and 
sndi as are prossAc. 

• In exanrimng this poen we shall b^;in, 
as in ^Hebrew virfnnie, at Ihe end, where 
the author places his prefoce; by him 
called " Apology.'* He obserFes : " The 
classic reader, and the candid critic, who 
must be sensible that an efnc poem is no 
ordinary undertaking, will not refuse their 
patience and inda%eoce to such casualties 
as may arise in tihe course of the work, either 
to retard its progress or change the intended 
Ibrm and manner of its appearance. They 
wiH allow the poet-:-«fter he had {hd$] 
hud the ibundtttion, imparted sufficitnt im- 
pulse to the subject, mvested' his heroes 
with proper characteristics, fficpressire of 
their fhture destiny, and gained a resting 
pofakt at some memorabte epoch of tiie 
narratire and action— to pause awhile, to 
look around him with an eye of anticipa- 
tion, and to listmi, with a prophetic ear, in 
the anxiom hope of discorering, if possi- 
Me, whether the completion of his mtel- 
Isctnallabours is likely to he greeted with 
tbe <spirit-mo?ing sound' of enlightened 
cppmbation, or denounced by ^e chilling 
voice of apatiiy and dnpleasure." The 
aguther then proceeds to state that the 
prasent vcdume is all a fiction, excepting 
** the names of the two principal person- 
ages, fonmng thereby a natural division, 
or boundary between the province of im- 
aginalion, and thatof histmy, reserved ibr 
iSe next eflbrt ;** and that it ** may pro- 
pmiy be viewed as a separate part, or as 
a concluded introduction to the main sub- 
ject yet to be developed in its {hll extent 
and preconceived magnitude." His apo- 
logy thus concludes : *' He, therefm, 
respectfully takes his leave for tbe pre- 
sent ; adding merely, that a few notes, and 
a critical essay upon the epopee, particu- 
lsfflyonTas80*s * Jerusalem Delivered,' 
are contemplated in connexion with the 
omittal derign of the poem." 
• rahaps it was a prudent determination 
in Mr. Enstaphieve, to offer the public 
only a part of his contemplated work; 
intending, should it not meet general ap- 
flrobadon, to save the labour of compo- 
sing what would hardlv be read. Our 
epittion, however, is, that self love and 
•* advise of friends," will prompt hhn to 
fiedsfa the poem '< in its ftrU extent and 
preeonceired magratiide.'^ TOr, bow- 



ever, is not necessary ; for what is given 
alrea^ forms a comj^ete tale^ however 
capable it may be of extension. If 
another volume, however, should not ap^ 
pear, the world may be deprived of ma 
*\ critical essay on the epopee." . Of the 
magnitude of such a loss, nevertheless^ 
<* the classical and critical reader" can 
judge, with no great incertitude, after 
having finished the perusal of what is 
already given. 

' Mr. Enstaphieve remarks : " Neither 
can the part thus presented, be it done 
so well as to excite interest and sympathy, 
or so ill as to provoke the opposite feel- 
ings, become the means of prejudicing 
the whole; [frwtdicmg ihe reader ae/tmH 
Me whole;'] it being evident, that, m the 
former case, the general desire to obtain 
the remainder would [trill] rather in* 
crease than diminish ; and, in the latter 
the prospect could not be worse, wliilo 
the benefit of the experiment would still 
be folt, so far at least ai to prevent much 
useless waste of health and time, and 
much additional mortification.'^ What 
is life witiiout health ? is a ^estion often 
asked. *' Time," says Dr. Franklin, <* is 
money." Mortification is extremely af- 
flicting. We' hope Mr. E. will preserve 
his h^th, save time, and escape from 
all further needless mortification. 

The poem is dedicated, informal prose, 
to the empress of all the Russias; and, in 
the commencement of the poem, to both 
^e autocrat of all the Russias, and his 
lady. The work thus opens : 

*< The ^ftiined Prince I sing: the royal youth 
£adow*d with rirtne's noblest gifts, who h?*d 
To bless his cowitry; and be blest himself: 
Whose voice, iaapuT'dy bade pvosbrate Slaviaf 

. rise, 
And, by the sound of his triampbanC stcos, 
Seek ft«edoin*s way througfa victory and peace." 

Dr. Johnson, in the first number of his 
Rambler, wishes there was an established 
mode for essmsts to commence, as in 
epic poetry, mmerbegan with mention* 
ing hk subject and invoking the muse ; and 
hraoe most enc writers have followed his 
example. "I sing," or **sing muse," 
fonns the proem of most of his successoirs ; 
and his own Odyssey is begun in the sam^ 
manner: 



Av^« fcoi fvrtsrfl, Mevc«9 it. <r. a. 
^ Ama viiiiiiic|Be 9taio."^FwgU. 
B^Baner Emathios pbisqpain dvilia 
qatwia 



Jusqiiec 



I sceleri caaimus."— Zifeasi. 



* This woid, oar author infimns us, signifies 
ghru in tbe Russian laoguage : Sdavoaiaat as 
appued to Rusna, is a comiptieo. 
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<^ €9BlD r-anni piciOBe • 1 capkuiD.''-i«-Ta«aa. 

" Lo I the uwit hc.'^TMmer. 

** t «mg th» naowbo Jada's sceptre IxJre. 



FouH/t QMto qf €%iK< OvolfL 



« Je clMJiie te tm« <!« ragna Mt k Praaoe.** 

Such iodeed is ^ modU of be gin ni ng 
roost of the heroic poeqw extant IV 
veoant refused the trammels of snrviia 
tQiitatioo« He» whateiwr his saccass^ 
had the independence in several points te 
pmme the directioa of his own judg- 
Hia ixkroduction folUms : 



Jl7»# 



<( Of all the Iioaibasdirhy Mr tnyhiss knowB^ 
Who lought lame soon* and hA« her tiPonhiM 
long, 

luMf Afioeff D6Bl seen d S^ m ess thfeaei 
AadbcMl SMithMfMa fcr iMSok Mff,'*lBft 



Sfracan. jMcict CM be nfflM t» Bft^ wn()in 
moth mm jn st i o tea. t# the 
ofhisroio piMni> Hay* ii fti i rt 
have heen the Eneid^ IniVi^ 
read HeoMor-lMsr mm^ ayptier In 
what k is» w# ought pratoblf esoliiflh^ 



pp. circaSdO. JVelo-IMK^ Ki£klEMeroein,aBd A.T. Go0daBh|,4&G(k 



SUCH is the fertility of lord Bjson's 
masei that the press is hao^y ahle to 
keep pace with her proiificaoy. There 
is, indeed, an anachronism in the occodeAtf*^ 
ment of this poem in this cottntry,-*ibi 
iaunediaie predecessoi: i^ Cnglend, not 
havuc y^^ ^^^ ^ appeanmoe IgMie, 
We aUade to the asetrical romance of 
Meppo^ an amusing burlesque upon that 
school of poetry> in which his lordship has 
taken his degrees^-p-a n d the pedai>tr3r of 
which, as a graduate, he has a license t» 
ridicule* The 8| p eci « enw of this feeetieiB 
production, which we hare seen in some 
of the English joumab, bear out the est)- 
naatioQ we had lonpaed of his lordshij^V 
satirical talent, from his «a«stic aitadc 
upon the Edinburgh Reviewera^ qnd con- 
firm those indications of humour, which 
have dfteft peeped out, in bitter guiae, in- 
his. graver compositions. But of B^ppm 
hereafter— a woik of a very diflbrent 
complexion chums our notice now. 

The £Mirth Canto of Chiide Haiold ii 
preyed by a dediealion of the whole 
poem to Joon Hobhouse, Esq.-^who has 
•Uigfin^y ftiniished the Botes tkoA accom- 
pany this division of ct,-'-which like many 
other commentaries, eoeeed Ibe leirt m 
hulk; and who has, BMiraover, puUidMd a 
teparala vohmsef Wstovioal ifiostrationa, 
which exceeds them both. After a lavish 
panegyric upon the virtues- of bis friend, 
who had been the companion of his fre- 
quent, * pilgrimages,' his lordshijMqpposit^ 
ly observes, by way of salvo to their mutual 
modesty-^'* it is not for minds like ours 
to giveor-veoeim flaltei^!'*— ^tbe poem 
itself his lordship says^ *^ with regard to the 
conduct of the last canto, there will be 
found less of the pilgnin than in any of 
the preceding, and that little slightly, if 
at all, separailedfrom the author speaking 
in bis own pecBoo. The fact is, that 1 



hadbeooBM-weaiyefdnmigaliiif iriiiah 
esery one seemed detiwinod Mi te pe»*- 
oaive: like the Chinese ha GeMsan^'^ 
< Citizen of the WorkU' whoai. ne hod|sF 
woald believe wee a ChuMM, it waa iia' 
vai» that t aseerted, and ImegiiMdv thai, i 
haidvawaadisliaetiiNi hetJMen the aa^ 
ther and the p%Kim ; iMiid the vei^ aasMi^' 
toi preserve thiadiihreiMe, and dsMip9mfit-« 
ment at finding it anavailing* so fiur ^uala- 
ed n^ efols in the conywatimK that I 
determined t» abaadoa 4t altagather > 
and have dene so.'^ His hwdnhipfnrther 
tella as, what for hia salBa, we hope ii» 
true„ ^^^?"fl^ wadooMt beiieiieit,n*ter' 
"the opinioaa which h«re heeu) orm^ 
he, foiiaed ea thai sabiect, aie neie ^ 
matter of indifTewMiaei^' 

The aiyimeat «/ this caate, i^ ia dil^ 
fieult to draw eist^ siaiply heeaase it i» 
not eas|i to dieeeaer it. We ea% howw 
eves, deieribe the coarse of the aathor'e 
reflectioaB, though we<ManMit ah sayo - p er- 
oeiva fkiB tateaatJoB ef histhonghtsi Ke 
finda himsell ia Veaie^, on a bnc^ he^ 
^eea thedueal palaoe and a pri80B> aadr 
ha sees, in his " mind^ e|«," the riM^. 
aod: decline of the V a wtiaa 
. Lblie, and att tlMS events that eoAeU 
iish itahistosy, or give iatiaant toits fatan* 
A variety ti m^aphyiieal spcualliwia 
glow out of this survey e£ the past aad 
wnweat AllateiiceheiatraaapMiedti> 
Rome,— then to the tomh of Patrarch 
at Arqalu Fetrarah brings Tasso to 
Bund, and Tasso takes him to Femra^ 
In a moment, he revisits Rome— ood qnita 
it, the nest RMNaeat, lor Fkneooe^ Iii^ 
eontiBaiitly he phmges fnto- the lake ef 
Tbrasimene, — then quails of the wave <S 
the Chtnmnus— then dashes down the 
oataiaet of Veline,— thaa monnls the A^ 
penines^— and straightway finda hiwiWtf 
agai9 CA the baabi of the Tihepk fn* 
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I ^ bH Hie troHliieB t>f Rome psM 
in revkir before ym,— %e trttvene* tbe 
Ck^s, Uie Cid)i8ettnH4be FuntheoB, uul 
St reter^s, — ^pauses to moralize orer the 
■MiMmUHiiii of Cecilia MeteU*, and ftban- 
deift kiiiiiHif le a dtmm U farb in the 
mire of £fefie:'*^HecBlelies the dying 
ImU of the ni-fiitodpnaoessChailotte,— 
iMBTmari a diiye Id lier xaemoiy, — ad- 
drtwei an lameatiftnlo the ocean»aBd Uds 
ftMireU to (he < fjiignB' ud "te poett. 

That «ceoeB ef sodi intereflt as 4he 
fagimil innqg^inatioii of tfie odble authot 
has rambled orer, in this discnrsire canto, 
ahocdd bare elicited some beaatiful seati- 
aifvts firoo a mind like hk, it not extraor- 
dmai7,-7iFe only wonder that the rtligio 
iod had not filled him with a more pow- 
ttfiAmufinMmh, Those i^ look ftn* an 



I ew y sointillBtien of Ins 
lDarAihi|)^ genius, Wifi be disappointed in 
"Omb condndiJig caste of Cbfrae Harold. 
JfoC only is it more equable, bat less rhrid 
tban its ibrertmners ; — it contains more 
iaatts, and fewer ftlioitots passages to 
atone ihi theMi» When wi& shvt tbe Tokme, 
we in Tain endearonr to recollect those 
<« tboqj^ that breathe, and words that 
bam,'^ which fflaminate his ktfdship's 
eaite pModnotiensv a^d which so indeli- 

Tet bis loiMup terms this * the most 
UnugbtAd and cmnpr^iensiTe' of his cMn- 
pautiDBs. Thatbe has bestowed nnasoai 
laboQr «pon it, is very possible, and it eer- 
toMi^ exhibilB eFidenoee of profound ma- 
ditation,-^hi» yains, h ew ve r , kiwe not 
polished it, and Ins specnl^tions hare led 
buntonotathrfhctoiyresah. Bat, we will 
•et longer detain our readen frca ti^ 
poem, which thmq^b it may W short of 
that finiiinsiahath the mntbor laa here- 
lofero veached, stiH towers le a height, to 
whkSi few bards of tbe present age lure 
da^ig enm^^h to aiyite. 

J^Aiv indaJgiqit in fteaiii^ «Mod, a re- 
troBpeot of the departed greatness of Ve- 
nien« the poet thus pannes his meianoholy 



^ I eaa tepeople wiib the past-«aad of 
The ^roient ttera is ttUl for ey« and thowghl^ 
And ip ed ttafi a n flhsMou'd dowa^ «SMigli; 
Ana nore. it inay be, than I hoped or toaght ; 
And of the happiest mooieais which were 

wrought 
WMa the w^b 6T at ^xkieence, tome 
From thee, fitir Veiuee ! have their colours 

eaaghi: ^^ 

jThefe aresBaie wcn^gs^mecaa notheataab^ 
Nor Tbrittre shahe^ or mine woaM now be cold 

aadduBib. 

** Btiffttiti then- aatafewfll the taBiiengtx>w 
Lofthsi oa loftiest wnA teaSt sheh«r*d tocks, 
Boo la d IB barreaaett, whsrt Bought bekiw 
Of toil supports them 'gabsi tbe A^iae shocks 
Of eddybig sienBs -, yet %viagt the tmsk, sod 

moeks 
The howHog ieispest, tin hs height and f^ame 
Are wortiiy of ibe moaatatos from whose blocks 
Of Meik,gniy> graaito, ittlo Kie it eabie, 
Aad gi^w a giaal tree ;-*4he ttsBd amy grew tha 



*** Knsieiioe maybe borae, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its fhm abode 
la bare and desolated bosoms : mute 
The eaaei Isfaoars with -dia heavieslload; 
And tbe wolf dies in 8ilenoe,-Hiot besiow'd 
la vain shouU sacheninyle be; if ihey, 
Things of 'imMt or of savaae mood, 
Endure andshriak net, wa <A aobier day 
itay temper it to bear i k is but for a day. 

*^ AttsaOering dodi destroy, or k destroy'd^ 
Eveaby the sufierer : and, in each event 
Ends t^-Some, with hope reptaoish'd and («- 

buoy'd, 
Return to whence they came— -with like intent, 
Aad wears Aeir wc^ agaia; seme, bow*d and 

beat 

Waxgray aadahasily, withering ere their time. 

And perish with the leed oa whifib they leant ; 

dosB« seek devotioa, tpilt war, good or csime^ 

Afioonfing as their souls were fcum'd to sink or 

climb; 

** Biaev«raadaaeaergrw6srt)dasd 
There osbms a lelMa ike a ■ootpieB's-giflary 
Soaias seen, hM with Mb bftlenseminbaed ; 



•'ItofMherfteasiByhejbs e J AetoMW 
Wasasaf aifytat y ef th eheart^ 
iniinglflie watei'^cehuBns from die sea^ 
Of jjov the sojourn, and of weahb the marl ; 
And Oiway , llaidUr, Sehalel^ 19bakespeare's 

art,* 
Sad staamVher i«age4a«ie> an^efea sa> 
Although ][ ibuBdherbis» wa did aer^^ 
j reaHiMice o^ea aearer la aer day ei uks, 
^iMn whea she wm a'beast, a mwel, Md a 



Back on their heart the weight wfasoh it i 

fling 

Aside forever: itsnyhaaaovad— 
A tone of naisie,--<ttnuBer's eve— or sprimr. 
A Aowef--«hs wiad-4he oaea^-^wiiA AaH 
wenndi 
Stdkiag the afeonk chain wherswitk we are 
darkly boaod ; 

*• And iow and why we kaow not, nor can 



^ ^tidesJh fakerTBd ; Tj fyrtert ei of tydol^ : 
iaaj^mosi'Soer,er 'Arawajsa j' the 'ftferniaat of' 
Yeaiee; Qtbdlo. 



HoOM to its elsod this Mtotaig of Ae arfad, 
An feel te shock rsnainA, but caaeffaea 
The blight and blackening which it leaves be* 

hiad, 
Whkheat of Aiegs femfliar, andeaigird, 
Whea least we deem of such, catbop to view 
IRia ap ee aes a^om no esMPem caabiad, 
TheieokMfcaihBagtilt iimihMiii the deaU 

— «aew, 
The moom'd, fha liSfis4}theIefl«4eanMr^'-- 

yethewfew!" 
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July, 



in The apes of him who munbied once uieprcMMi, 
m And shook them from their dumbets on the 

throne; 
'" Too glorious, were this all hw migbljr arm had 

uoiie. 

«Cantyraiitibuibytyraiitic«M|H«cedbe, •. 
And Freedom find no champion avd no child 
Such as Ckdumbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a PaUas, armed and undefiled ? 
Or must such minds be nourished in the wiid| 
Deen in the wqmmed foresi, *midst the roMT 
Of cataracts where nuning Nature smiled 
On infant Washingion? Has Earth no mpre 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe DO such 
shore?" 



he 



« A single star is at her side, and reignt 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven ; but itiU 
Yon sunny sea heaves bnghUyjand remains 
Rotrd o'er the pwk of the far RhaeUaa bOl, 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature redaimM her order :—«eiitlv flow* 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues mstd 
The odorous purple of a new-bom roje, 
Which streams upon bar ^tream^ and giawa 
within it gtowsy 

u Fitted with the face of heaven, which, from 

afar, 
Comes dtwn upon the waters; all itt hues. 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffiiBe: 

And now they chauge; apaler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains ; oarting dav 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still kweliesti till— 'tis gone— and all if 

grey." 

We quote the four foUowing stanzas, 
principaUy for tbe sake of the last 

«< What fit»m this barren being do we reap ? 
Our senses narrow, and our reason frail, 
Life short, and truth agem which loves the 

ADdaUtKngsweigh'diacustom'sfalsest scale; 
Ojpiaioa ai3omBV<'leMer-wbo«j vol 
'itentles the earth with darkness, unul right 
And WTOMT ai« accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgmantt should become too 

And Aeir free thoughts be crimes, and earth 
have too much light. 

K And thM they plod in sii«ish misery, 
Botting from sire to son, and age to age, 
Proudof their trampled nauire, and so die, 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
Tethe new rate of iabom slaves, who wwe 
War for their chains, and rather than be free. 
Bleed gladiator-Kke, and 8tin CTgage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Thcb fellows fall before, like leaves of the same 
tree. 

"IspeakMtof sMe*s cr eedi t hey rest be- 

Man and his Maker— but of things allowed, 
Avew'd, andknownr-and dwly,houriy seen— 
The yoke that is upon us doubly bowed, 
' And tile intent of tynmny avowed. 
The edia of £<w» nims} who are grown 



The deselatioo of the heart is stronglt 
pictared in tlie snbjoiiied stanzas, of wfaidi 
the fifth is peculiariy cxpressire. 

'' Alas ! our young affections nm fo waste. 
Or water but the (fesert; whenee arise 
But weeds of dark huarianoe, tares of haste. 
Rank at the core, tho«]^ tempting to the eyes, 
Floweis whose wild odours breathe but agonies. 
And trees whose gums arc poison ; such the 

plants « . ^. 

Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
O'er die world's wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 



« Oh Love ! no habitant of earth thou.ait— 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee,^ 
A faith whose martyrs ate thehiokeii heart, 
But never yet hath seen, nor e'er shall see 
Tbe naked eye, thy form, as it should be; 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled hea- 
ven. 

Even with its own desuring phantasy, 

And to a thought each shape and wMMgwan, 
As haunu the unquench'd soul— parch d— wea- 
ried— wrung^— end riven. 

<< Of itt own beauty is the mind diseased, 
And fevers into false creation:— where, 

Where are the forms the sculptor's soyl haft 
seized ? .'.... 

Inhhnakme. Can Nature show so Cur ! 

Where are the charms and virtues which we dam 
Conceive in boyhood and oursue as men, 
The unreach'dFaradise of our despair, 
Which o'er-infonns die pencil and the pen, 

AndoveipowefSlhepagewliereU would bloom 

again? 

" Who loves,- raves— 'tis youth's ft«nxy— bM 

die cure .... .J 

Is bitterer still; as chann by chsflrm unwinds 
Which robed our idols, and we see too nire 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the 

mind's 
Ideal shape of such : yet still it binds 
The fatal speU, and sull itt draWs us on. 
Reaping the whniwind from the oft-i 

wmds; . , ^ 

The stubborn heart, Itt alchemy beg[on, 

.Seems ever near tbe priaey— wealthiest wfeaa 
most undone. 

« We wither from our^'outh, we gasp away-- 
Sick— sick; unibuiul (he boon-HttdadLed the 
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Tboq^b ^ Um lattyin vmt of \m decajjr, 
" * * u wA at n 



Sons ptuankom iaraty 
first— 

But an loo late,— «o are ire doublV cuitt 
' Love, fame, ambitioii, aTance— lis the sanvai 
' Cadi idle— «iid all i ll aa d aoae Ibe wont^ 

For all are meteors with a difiereot wfme, 
Aad Death the sable smoke where ▼anisbes the 



'' Few-HKme— find what they kw or could have 
loved, 
Thoc^ accideal. bKod eotttaM, aad the siroiif 
fimsm^ of lovmg, have reowved 

, Amipmhios ' bat to wcur, ere lonip, 
EoveaoBied with irrevocable wtouk ; 
And Circumstance, that unspirittuu god 
And miscreator, makes and helps akmg 

' Our coning tfvils with a onilefa*Kke rod, 

Whole touch tuns hope te duat,-HM <i"it ^"^ 
all have trod." 

Hie autiior^ morbid sensibility bas cast 
a oadaFeroas bue over ererj aspect of 
hSe, We cannot but pity the mental 
misery which could prompt him tointeiv 
pede with Time and Vengeance, in such 
plaintiye accents as these,—- 

<< Oh Tine ! the beautifier of the dead, 

' Adoner of the niin, comforter 

' And only heriar when the heart bath bled— 
Tbne L«ha eorredor where oar iudgwenct eir. 
The test of tivlh, leve,— sole pfcikiMpber. 
Fer aM beside are sophists, from thy thri^ 
Which never leees though it dotU defer— 
Time, the avenger ! onto thee I lift 

tty hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of 
theeagiA: 

*< AmUbt (his wfecki where Jhoa hast BMde a 



Which if /have not tak« far the like ■ 
But let that pas»— I sleep, but thou ihaH yet 
awake. 

" And if my voice break forth, *tis not that now 
I shrink from what is suffered : let him speak 
Who hath behek) decline upon my hrow. 
Or seen my mind's convulsion leave it weak } 
But in this page a record will I seek, 
I<fot in the air shall these my words dispeme, 
Though I be ashes : a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 
Aad pile on human heads the inountaiaof my 



1 



And temple more dtvinel); desolate, 
Among tny mightier offerings here are mine, 
Btiins of years— though few, yet fiiH of fate :— 
If flioa bast ev«r4Men me too elate, 
Hear nie aot ; but if calmly I have berae 
Good, and reserved B^y pride against the hate 
Which shall net whelm me, let me not have 



This iron in my soul in vaia— ehaB tka/ not 
mottfnf 



' << A«dlboB,whaatv«rvai^ 
Lost the unbalanced scale, great N( 
Here, where the ancient paid thee homage 

Thon^o didst caU the Furies from the ab^yss, 
And raoad Orestes bade them howl aad hw 
For diat unnatural retribution— just, 

f tMitUttbeea from hands less near-«4nft)S 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust ! 

Post ^toa not hear my hsait ?— Awake ! thou 
shal^aadamst. 

*^ It isnotlhat I may not have incurr*d 
For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 
I ^)ieed withal, and, bad it been conferr'd 
Witt a jwt weapon, it had flowed unbound: 
But now my blood shall not sink in the grouao^ 
. To thee I do deVoie it— <ftmi shah take 
The vengeaice, whidi rtiftU yet be sought and 

Ibund-r— . 
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** that cune shall be Foigiveness— Have I 
not— 

Hear me, my mother Earth ! behold it, Hea- 
ven!— 

Have I BOl had to wrestle with my kA ? 

Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ? 

Have I not had my brain seared, my heart 
riven, 

Hopes sapp'd, name blighted, Life's life lied 
awnyr 

And only not to desperatkm driven. 

Because not ahogailMr ef such day 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey." 

Though we have already extended ovr 
eKtracts to such a length, we should be 
ioexcusable were we to onut the foUoW'* 
ii^ beautiful hnes : 

<< Oh thai the Desert were my dwelliag pUof, 
With one fair Spirit fer my minister. 
That I might all foiget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her ! 
Te Elements !— in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself eiahed4-4)aaye not 
Aeoerd me such a beta^? De-I err 
In deeming saeh inhabit many a spot ? 
Though with them to converse can rarely be our. 
lot. 

*< There is a pleasure in the paihkss woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There M society, where none jntrades. 
By the deep Sea, aad music in its foar : 
I love not Han the less, but Nature more. 
From these our interviews, in whidi I stesl 
Fhim all 1 may be, or have heea be^, 
Tb mingfe witn the UniverM, end feel 
What I ean le'er eaprss^ yat caanot all tear 
ceal." 

We may aj^Iy to lord Byron what Dr. 
Johnson says of Gray, in speaking of hia 
(« Elegy :'* «' Had be often written thus, it' 
would be idle to praise^ and useless to 
condetnn him." 

It is unnecessary ib^ us, here, to re* 
peat the opinion we hare so often had 
occasion to express of the general tenor 
q( lord Brron's writings. We do not 
peroetve that be baa amended much in 
those partictttars, in Whioh we have con« 
sidered him most reprehensible. The 
same egotism, the same misantiiropy, and 
the $^m ^blsni atheism^ wbicb hsiTe fiir- 
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meriy disgusted usi recur in tkis poem. 
Hi» lordship's strain is, as ever,— 

-*" I seek no sympathies, nor aeed ! 



The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted— they have torn moy— and I bleed ; 
I sMttld have known what frait wookl spring 
from such a seed." 

If his lordship has such a disdain ft>r 
sympathy, we wish he woald seek some 
other solace, or,, at least, cease to repine. 
By his own showing, he has, indeed, little 
cUim to commisseratjonv—^nd since he 
h not eren disposed to allow any one ta 
medicate his wounds, it is a ridiculous and 
offensire ostentation to display tliem. His 
lordship confesses that his aifflictions are 



the fruits of iiis own foUy ;— the nataril 
remedy would seem to be a change of 
conduct If he have not resolution to De- 
form, nor yet hardihood to persevere in 
a course which be condemns, his case^is 
a hopeless one. 

^ To be weak, is to be miserable, 
Dsing or snffifiring." 

We intended to pomt out some of fiis 
lordship's numerotis violations both of 
syntax and prosody, but to any reader, 
who has a competent knowledge of die 
language, it will be easy to detect thenu 
Blembhes are the more to be reg^tted» 
in proportion to the richness of the mantle 
which they tamish. £., 



Am. 9. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Bwrying Placet m C^fies^ 
Msssfts. £Drron, 

IT is uniTersalljr acknowledged ihat we 
live hi an enhgfatened age. The pro- 
gress of scientific improvement, and ef 
whatever may meliorate the conidlCion ef 
manldnd, it certainly f^reat Tet, in 
some respects, we are inferior to those 
generations who lived in what are callbd 
the doHc ages. In the present age of ci- 
vilization and progressive improvement, 
when religion and science exert their be- 
nign mflnenf^ over a vast portion of the 
habitable giobe, we stiH tolerate preju- 



hale the noxious effluvix that escape from 
the gloomy chamei-homes. In odier in^- 
stances, cMUlinen^sftoiiMaresacrilegious* 
ly disturbed to make room for the recenU j 
decetted^ whmh are deposited within a 
few feet &om the sur&oe of the gpround. 
Here they uadergpo decomposition, and 
tiie putrid exhalations are continually 
contaminating the atmosphere to the great 
annbyance a^ injury of the living. 

Customs so pernicious and inexcusable^ 
should not be tolerated. It must how- 
ever be acknowledged, that various re- 
ligious cxMnmunitieB in New- York leave 
their burying places in the city undis^ 
turbed, and bury their dead *< without the 
city." There they can point out the very 
spot where rest the remains of dear de- 
parted friends. There, free from the 
citv's din, we can indulge in those pious 
reflections which the melancholy place 
suggests. There, in solemn silence, we 
can meditate on '* the way of all the 
earth.'* And, whilst with tears of afiec- 
tion unseen, we bedew the drooping 
flowrets on the sepulchral hillock, we 
look with the eye of Christian faith to 
that " building ci God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens." 

<' Haric ! bow tlie sacred calm, that breathes 

aroond) 
. Bids every, fierce tumoltooasj 

la still small accents wbisp'riagfi 

A firateful earnest of eternal peace.'* 

R. N. K. 



For the Ameritan Mmihly JUagazine. 

Messrs. Eoitobs, 

The following errors in the Nautical 
Almanacs for 1815, '16^ '17, 'i^ and '!»» 
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are offered for iiisertkm in your Magazine. 
I wish them to be made public, not from 
a disposition to injure any individual con- 
ciemed in that work, but fitim a sense of 
duty: for I regard the Nantical Abnanao 
as a pubKo standard, to whose correct- 
ness erer^ one is bound to coBtribute, 
wheneFerit is in his pofper. The ersors 
were fofund in Runt^ ^edition, and whe- 
ther the same are in the London copies, I 
know not; that is for the four first named 
years; the Almanac for 1B19, having been 
recalculated by Mr. Blunt. It is thought 
of consequence to mention the errors in 
Ae copies fer^the years previous to 1818, 
since observations may have been made 
during those yean, tiuit aM not yet cal- 
cnlated. 

Mn IhB topyfofr 1815. 
Page 31, Moon's Lat 13th day, midm'ght, 

for 4^ 48^ IS'', read 1*» 48^ 16^ 
Page 52, Mars' Heliocentric Lat Ist day, 

farina's. readl^^ae'S. 
Page 101, Moon's Long, .'dth day, nudo. 

for 8« 0*27 45", read 7^ 0° ST 45*. 
Page 139, Moon's ParaMax, 26tfa day, 

noon, for 59^ 49", read 59^ 45^ 

fbr 1816. 
Page 4, Venus' Heliocentric Lat. 1st day, 

for 3*16' read 3* 15' N. 
Age 19, Moon's Parallax, 7th day, noon, 

for 56' 53", read 56' 33^ 
P^re 31, Prop. Log. 8th day, midn. for 

4907, read 4873. 
Page 52, Jupiter's Deolinat 25di day, 

for W 50', read 10* 50'. 
Page 79, Moon*s Semid. 10^ day, nddn. 

for 15' 19", read 15' 9". 
Page 100, V^uis' Declinat 25th day, for 

5<> 5', read 5® 69^. 
' There is some cause for su^iectingihat 
this error may not be found in all copies. 
T^Mie 113, Moon'-sLong. 4th day, noon, 

for 1 1« 30° 34' 35", read 11« 20«»34' 35". 

Fbr 1817. 
Page 6, Moon's Dedinat Ist day, noon, 

for 23<» 43', read 23° 43' N. 
Page 40, Mars' Oeocentric Long. 19th 

day, for 10> 3° 54', road 41i3° 54'. 

■ Mars* Geocentric Long. 25ith 

day, forl08 8<»26', read lis 8° 26^. 
jPiage 41, Moen*s Lot niidn. May 1st, ait 

bottom of page, for 0^ 38' 28", read 

0°33'28''. 
ftge 43, Prop. Log. 15th day, nndn. for 

5300, read 5233. 
Page 101, Moon's Lat Ist day, midn. for 

1° 10' 16" & read 0° 10' 16" 8. 
Page 127, Moon's Parallax, 30tb dav, 

suxm, for 55' 26'^ read &6' 26". 



I^yl818. " 
Pkige 5, Moon's Lat 1st day, noon, for 

2° 48' 46" N. read 1° 48* 46" N. 
Fwge 16, Venus' Geo. Lat 7tii day, for 

1° U', lead 1° 1'. 
Page 18, Moon's DecUnat Ist day, noon, 

for25°56', mad 25° SO' 8. 
Page 30, Moon's R. Ascen. 12th day, 

midn. for 47® 5', read 57° 5'. 
Page 55, Moan's ParaMax, 1st day, midn. 

for 53' 32", read 5S' 32". 
Page 64, Mereu. Helio. Lat 7th' day, for 

6° 68', lead 5° 58'. 
Page 66, Moon'a Dedinat Itt day, midn. 

for 18° 33', read 18° 33' N. 
Pitfe 79, Meaif s Semid. 2d day, midn^ 

for 14' 48", read 14' 49". 
Moon's Semid. 22d day, midn. 

for 15' 8", read 16' 28"- 
Page 113, MooaCs Long. 21st day, midn. 

for 2i 24° 32' 61", read 3» 24° 32' 51". 
Page 115, Moon^s Semid. 9th day, noon, 

for *6' 5r, read 15' 5T^- 
Moon's Semid. 10th day, noon, 

for 16' 61", read 15' 51". 
Page 121, Conjunction of Planets, 12th 

day, for 5 J , read 9 $ . 
Page 126, Moon's Declinat 1st day, 

noon, for 26° ^5>\ read 26° 35' S. 
Page 137, Moon's Long. 22d day, midn. 

for 8i 27° 19' 46", read 6t 27° 19' 46". 
Page 25, Conj. of Planets, 16th day, for 

^ 34'iN. read 8 34'iS. 
Page 37, Conj. of Planets, for 7th day 

2 Jf , read 9th day $ Jf . 
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from me by a faitoi^ of ^rery otjier mc- 
«KMito obteiri any satisfactory expfew 
tion, and did not proceed from a spirit of 
Mseptment. To tbe maUer of his coti* 
munication in yonr Magfaaine for Jvmrj 
Us^ «o fkr /as' I can understand it, it 
wooM be easy to reply; aiid to rfiow that 
Vhe facts of the case are bnt partially 
stated. But this is conceired to be im- 
xtecessary ; for any one who exarakies it, 
will perceive tfiat it is but an trnwiUmg 
acknowledgment of most of the etroiii i 
had pointed otft. As to the " -Chronolo- 
gical Cycles," ftc. a London copy hs« 
been examined since my first sta^neot, 
and these wore found to be correct in it» 
or as I had put them down. The nummer 
of Mr. Blnnt*s commnnioation is snoh as 
not to deserve a reply. By writing' with 
so much wdrmth, he defeats his own ob- 
ject As to my stttements, I shall only 
say, that what is written, is written; and 
though I would make no pretensiooa to 
aeenracy, and wish not to engage in any 
public dispute, yet, whenever I asajr 
chance to notice vaj errsrs of magni- 
tude in a work' of such vital impoKance 
as the Nautical Ahnanac, I shall consi- 
der myself bound to ofier them for pub- 
lication, whether tiiey be made by A^ B, 
orC. 

Fhr 1819, 
9age 4, Mercury's Hefio. Lai. 160iday, 

for60«r^r««Ml6«4r. 
Page 16, Mercury's Helio. Lat ithih day, 
for ^«^40r, read 1«4«'. 

I Venus' Gee. Lat «6th day, for 

4<* 36', read 8*^^', 

» Saturn's Geo. Long. Ist day, finr 
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Ps^ 37, Conj. MooB and Bfiflwnr y, fu 

23d. 33h. 3m. read 24id. 22h. 33m, 
Page 40, Bffercury's DecUaat 7tb day, 

for 129 16', read 16« 16'. 
■ I Mercury's Dedioat. 26th dajr« 

for 19° 43' read 18^43'. 
Page 49, Conj. Mars and Venus* for 

^ 46' S. of S , read ^ 17' S. of ^* 
" agabst the 19th day, for ) $ t 

read ]) ^* 
Page 69, for Inf. * 5 3d. l«h. raad Ib£ 

^ , sa. 16h. 
Page 63, Moon's Lat. 1st day, nidn. for 

fio 3' 2g", read 69 3' JS" N. 
Pi«Q 6a, Dist Moon and Sun, Istday^ 9^ 

hour, for 8^ B^ 46^ read 83° 32' 44^. 

This error is also contained oq tito Mh 
page of the Almanac, previous to .the c^* 
culatkms, as an erratum to the London 
copy. The minutes in that copy appear to 
have been corrected; but the de^^-eeaafe 
put down one less than the true number. 
Page 06, Moon's Lat 1st day, midn* foc 

2° 29' 36", read 2° 29' 36" N. 
Page 76, for <$ Id. 3^ read Sup. 4 

ld.3ih. 
— Meremry's Geo. Lat tath^dajr, 

for 1° 61', wad 0° 61'. 

Mercmy's Geo. Lat 28thda|r» 



II-C^IS', read 11» 16° IS'. 
Page 19, Moon's Parallax, 6th day, noo% 
• far 64r 2«, wad 64^ 0*. 
' Prop. Log. 6th day, noon, for 

8226, read 6229. 
Page 23, Distance Moon and Regulus, 

14th day. 111 hour, for 46° (K 66", road 

48° 6^ 66*. 
■ ■ ■» Distance Moon aatd 8pioa, ttx, 

17th day, midn. for 69° 0' 13", road 

39° O' 13". 
Page 25, Conjb Moon md Merou. for 

26d. Th. 29m. road 26d. 3h. 66m. 
Page 28, Mermuy's Deolmat 28Ch day, 

for 4« 8^, read 7<> 8'. 
Page 29, Moon's Lat 10th day, mdB, 
' for3«^9'7*, read8P20'r'. 
Page 81, Moon's Semid.. 9th day, nndm 

forl4'e», roadl6'0". 
«— — Moon'ftPturaUax, 114hday,n0OiL 

for 66' 4", read 66' 4r. ^ 

- Moon's Paialaz, 26^ day, doca, 



for 1° 2r, read 0° 37'. 
Meroury's Geo. Lat Slat daft 

for 1° 1', read 0° 1'. 
Page 77, Moon's Lat 1st day, midB% for 

0°38'4I^ roadO°88'41*S. 
Pige 89, Moon's Lat. Istdi^, midi^ ftr 

4° 24' 11", road 4° 24' U'^^S. 
-^ i — Moon's Lat 3(Hhday, midn. for 

4° IC 41", read 6° W 41". 
Page 100, for Infl « § 6d. 16h. read In( 

6 6d. 16h. 
Page 133, for enters U , read en^ 

ters Vf , or capricom. 
Page 134, Sun's Dedinat for Murth^ 

read SoutAf 
Ps^ 136, Sun's Semid. 1st day, for 16^ 
. 62",4, read 16' 16",4. 

This error, also, may be found on thtt 
8th page of the abore mentioned errata. 
Page 136, forlnf. 22d. 18h. i«hdl^. d 

22d. I8h. 

The two corrected times of the cod- 
junctions of the moon and planets given 
above, against pages 26 and 37, ww ob» 
tained by the longitudes of the objects in 
^he Almanac, and, theroforo, ma^ not he 
eorroct to the nearest minute; since the 
planef s longitudes in that worii are put 
•diown mdj to minutes. 

Respectfully, yours, 

EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 

Dee^dy JUom. Jtme 6, 1818. 



for 69'49'«niftd 4^43", 
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If J. 6. tile leaned comspoBideiit of 
Die Magacioe lor May, wiH take the 
tmable to kx^ into Lowtb^ ^ntax, be 
wiil Hoi the phraseology which he ae 
justly cenfures, distiiictlfanthorited. To 
the antiKNrity of Lowth is undoabtedly to 
be «seribed the preraleDce of the error 
im qeestioB. This opioioii of Lowtii's hae 
be«a often centrorerted :-*-bnr CaoipbeU, 
IB bii '^ Phfloiophy of Bhttoric,"^ book ii 
cfa. 4— by Crombie, in his *' TVeatise on 
tte SQviology and Syntax of the En- 
l^ish Langnafe,^ Syntax, rnle X7-*-by 
Priestly, in his •« En|^ CtrMmiuar/' 
Notes and Obaerrations, seo^ ii.-^by 
Murray; in tab <' English Grammar,^* 
j^potax, rale x.^-4^ Webeler, in his 
** Philoiophieal and PraeticalOramniar,'^ 
Syntax^ niie xxy. »'ise, fto. How, then, 
J. G^corid be nadentood m i^ing that 

this WMonth fonn of speech has «« lateV' 
«ept into the language, and that it has 
luth«rle escaped *^ all pubUc aninadrer- 
^ioo»**-is not se ^ear. P. H. 

. 1. AHboogh tiM inaconrate phraaeokigy 
animadverlod upon by J. G. was long ago 
enqdoyed, it ^waa not sanctioned hj^ the 
practice of eminent writers ; and it has 

« Bit been) tuitil lately, &e<|oentlT to be 
met with. The very fraqnent and grow- 
IngiBMi of k now-a-days, called ibrth the 
Btrictmres of J. O. ; and ahbongfa it has 
been noticed by the best grammatical 
treatiBes, yet it has not, we iMlieve, been 
made the subject of strictnre in the popu- 
lar periodicals of the day. 

. Fbr the American MmthlyJiiaga^ 
MxssBs. Editors, 

; There ia a circumstanoe, (tf which I 
Ivkve ^en notice, during the continu- 
anoB of yeiy haid ftosts, which appean 
novel to roost people in t)uB country to 
. iwhom I hnxe mentioned it ; and it has 
aenetimes subjected me to the alternative 
of stating &cts in a vevv positive manner, 
or of running the risk of being disbelieved. 
As I do notxeoelkci to have seen it men- 
tioned in any work I hwe read, I should 
be gratified to have you t^ke notice of it 
in your veiy valuiible Magazine. 

The cjrcumstaijce ailuded to is— that 
the best gun loeln will not fire gun-pow- 
der dumg intensely cold weather, or 
when the Mereury stands 20^ or mombe- 
low 0, if exposed fairly to that t^npera- 
tere. On the dag^, known all over this 
oonntry as the cM Friday, an the year 
180^ «r 10» a geotleman) eoe of &e N. W. 
eompany» otn^ wo i. to me» as be was 
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to &e onpoktif the CtdMdrdwidt 
thennemeter, that my gun (whidl 
was one of Fletcher'a patent breechea, 
with a fine agate flint) would not fire gui^ 
powder; and on mv expressing some doubt 
en that pcnnty he toUowed by s^nip, that 
be had hunted many days in the north 
when he could not get his gun off from 
the effects of cold, to his great mortifioa- 
tkm, when game was pleo^. We imme- 
diatefy prepared lor the experiment, and 
left the gnn for twenty minntes or move 
in the most exposed place we could readi^ 
«eme at, when to my very great surprise^ 
on repeated trials, the flint'slid as^efiec^ 
tually over the steel as if it bad. been 
wood, and it did not fire until it had been 
in a warm roomfor more than 20 seconds. 
This experiment was tried at C^iebec, 
in Losrer Canada, where I resided at that 
tiBie.«-On the ooid Friday of last year, 
and on the cold Wednesday of the presoit 
past winter, I tried it with the same eftot, 
only in these cases, the gun was not as 
good an article as in the former experi- 
ment, yet k ahnost immediately flashed on 
being brou^t into a room with a stove. 
Every one who saw the expMiment 
tiied, inmediately formed some theoiy 
to acooant for it->which were so oon- 
tradictcHT^ and unsatisfactory as to leave 
me ia the dark as to the real cause. It 
is well known that aU metals when ex- 
posed to eolds grow shorter, aad of coune 
the springs were stronger than when in 
a. more warm and expanded state ; and it 
was a fair condnsion tiiat a lock ought to 
l^ve more fire cold, than whoi wann, or 
m the ordinarv temperature of the atmos- 
phere, were the foots-not in direct oppo»< 
sition to the theory. It was aigued that 
the oil used to lubnoate the lock became 
so congealed, as to create so great firi»- 
tion that the springs could not drive the 
hammer open with suflfeient force to^licit 
sparks— -again, that the spark was extin- 
guished by the intense cold air before it 
reached tbe powder— or, that the steel 
was so full of frastas to. deaden the spmrk 
on the principle of snow or water's extin- 
guishing fire. The two last, I hold as pre- 
posterous and fiUse nasoning,— -I think I 
cannot have bean deceived by any for- 
taitoua ciscumslances in my own expni- 
ments, or in the verv respectable authority 
ftmki which I first learned the existence 
of the fact If yon should think the sub- 
ject of suficient importance to give it 
publicity,- or any ofyourconrespendents 
lo speoulatie en it, I should fM myself 
higbjy gratified. 

Your most obed'nt servt, A. L. 
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' The foBoinBgria^iole hat been oalM 
forth by the wppeiUMe of Mr. Busby'B 
*^ Eisay on the Propoliion of Navigrable 
Bodies" and the aooowit of fait diMXiveriei 
mod inventtoof, pobliihed in onr last num- 
ber. Mr. Bntby and Mr. Staples are, 
<re believe, total stfangers to each other; 
it has, however, been cupposed, by the 
IHends of the Utter, that Ihe moiBS ef 
fMvpolBioii BOggested by thete geiHienen 
tnteHevB. We, nerertiieleM, sobmit that 
4be two plant differ, in e u em tial pomU ; 
bat, reoooimendingen aitiantiTe oeiudde- 
lation of their retpeetiTe meriti, we leame 
4mT readeit to detanniiie which tbonld 
obtnn the preteeDoe* 

AIR BOAT. 
Msstst. EonroM, 

At ooe of the objectt of your ntefel 
Mi^Kieiiie it to di t t eminate the know- 
ledge of new in v e atioa t and improve- 
iDentt,-»IafnilnTtelf of that medium te 
lay beforo the pnhlio 4be fetokef aooorie 
«f eaperimenti in mechanical toience, 
aad paftioidaiiy M applied to navigation. 

A varie^.of vntewardciieamttanoet 
tere oombuedtepverent aneeilierde- 
velopeetent^i ail the freU now dtdneed ; 
bat the time teema to hove aniFed when 
I dioald ne loager veaiaia flileBt-4a giv- 
ing thit to the pnUie I do not ano^irfe 
tomytelf the diaooveiyefany newjpcin- 
ciple in meohancai or cheottcil phuoto- 
phy, bat Ilay daim, with perfect oonfi- 
deaoe, to all tiie advaataget that may 
nriie ficem a new and praiOToaUy nseM 
ef^licationefkagknoam princ^iet* 

The tcience or mechaoiet, veryaariy 
e n gaged my atteniioa; andl happened 
to be in England at the time that Boltoa 
aod Watt had perfected theeteam-engine, 
and waa then indnlged with an opportu- 
nity of witnetting itt ntefoleffiKta in their 
extentivemannfectoiiet. Itawthetame 
engine afierwaids tiied by Mr. Fitch 
for propelling vemeb oo the Delaware, 
and by aoaay others in di^vent placet, 
and ktstly by Mr. Faltoa, who, bemg ta- 
titfied with the engine, eootidefad only 
the best method of applying its powers to 
nasrigatioB, althoagh it it very apparent 
he did net teleot the mott elegiUe ap- 
peodaget to give that engine all ttt ad- 
tages of propultaon. 

When the first boat waa atarted frem 
New- York, I took pattage with a view to 
witneis theexperiment ; and then noticed 
the gpreat lots of power in the use of 
wheelB--I saw that the peddlet entered 
and left the water at an angle of about 45^ 
and when entering, could only exert on 
itt tur&ce about half of the power with 
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which tiiey were mo^fi^. the oflberhatf 
being tpent in eflbrts tenamg to elevate the 
boat, occasioned a reaction, whicbop p ret t - 
ed the machinery, and caused a conttant 
vibradon of the vettel— hence a lots of 
power by the increated friction, in addition 
to that tuttained by the pe i pen wli cuiar ac- 
tion of the paddlet, both in entering and 
leaving the water. But the leaving pad-' 
dies has even a worse eiieot, by breiddng 
the volume of water on which the puraa- 
ing paddUe is required to act-in Itt liearett 
approach to a horiaontal line ; and thia it 
an objection that will apply to wheela of 
every deacription. Stimulated by a de- 
sire to correct these evilt, I hava, from 
that time, been oocationally engaged ina 
tuccetsioa of experiments— 4itie ioduciog 
another, one idea unfolding anotiier in 
pegular pragression, until I have attained 
thecHnuLX of my wishes— uneconomical 
application of kuMm prinoiplet to uteM 
purpotet. 

Prior to the period aMaded te, I waa 
engaged in expemnenti on the tide wheels 
with a view to rdieve theo IWan dia ta* 
tittanoe of baek water, 'and tuCceeM to 
the attempt, by nting upright paddka | 
and when the oiNectiona to the coauautt 
wheel, at %ff^ te boatt, were to eH«> 
dent, it appcAred to me that the apptica* 
tion of what I term the i w yi ^aaad t tk m i 
would beveryatefol. Bat the traubto 
andexpenteofitsconttmction; thediH-* 
cult V of repairing any injury, except by k 
tkiljfnlartitt ; and the extreme accuracy IM* 
cettary in itt structure to take off soma 
of the immense friction inteparaUe fMSk 
tuch a combination of parts, delenniaed 
me to relioquith that, and substituto a 
sriid wheel, som ewha t timttar to the en< 
in common use, but with a leas numbed 
ef ioatB, to prevent as far as poanMe thA 
breaking of the volume of water unoecea- 
aarily; aAd placed in an inclined inateaA 
of a verticle position, enclosed in a hori- 
aontal traak open at each end. Tb^ 
were toe objects expected from the ut6 
of the trunk*H>ne to gain buoyancy by 
extending (he surface and preventii^r, at 
fiur as possible, the unequal operation -cf 
the wheds, in rough water; the other, 
to confme the water alKMit the wheel, and 
make it approximate as neariy as potsi* 
He te a solid substance. I had no soonet 
cflfected Ibis, than my attention waa called 
to examine a circular engine on ^ hew 
construction, just then made known to 
me,<*«-being anxious to witness the ratult 
of experiments then going on in New- 
York, because I had already been En- 
gaged fbrsome time in similar trials ; but 
when I found that steam frRfli the Hftisy 
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agtiiC^ and hi feMtion ecmld not W ev^r- 
come, I felt under no apfir ehen t kHt i «b 
to an interfereooe in my plans. Mj 
ciroular engine it^ I believe, entirely free 
from the defocts common to all others 
that I hare any knowledge of, being a 
horixontal movenient, and actnated by an 
elastic, or a non-elastic inid, or both ; 
and in the latter case the en^rine is occu- 
pied with hot water, which m interposed, 
becanse it lessens the necessity of tight 
pacldnr, and does not diminish the ope- 
latin^ RMPoe of the engine by any reaction, 
wtadtk cannot be so well prevented in the 
use of elastic fluids only. Such, however, 
were the {wejudices against circular en- 
gines, occasioned by recent unsuccess(id 
applications, that I judged it prudent tasus- 
jgiend the introduction until I could accom- 
pany it with other improvements connect- 
ed with itB operation. My attention was 
now turned to an article inserted in the 
newspapers from an English publication, 
slating that a gentleman had obtained a 
intent in London for the application of 
condensed air as a new power to propel 
vessels, by injecting it under the bottom, 
thus causing a reaction of the water in 
its escape to the surface, by eiq>ansion on 
a part of the bottom inclined for that pur- 
pose. This article was followed bv twc 
othwt, the one from Boston, and the 
other from Philad^hia, each claiming a 
priority of application. Similar matters 
had engaged my attention, but I went 
further than they did. They found that 
nothing was to be f^ained by ilUi applica- 
tion offeree, sufficient to compensate for 
tibe loss of power in obtaining it— in my 
application I used heat as an auxiliary, 
having previously discovered that air wiU 
expand m proportion to its density with the 
same degree qfhML This matter will be 
morefuUy noticed when speaking of the«i* 
gineandappendagesasatpresentairaaged. 

To obviate the difficulties attaching to 
all wheels as before noticed, I tried the 
dfocts ef simple instruments, operating 
on the water under the stem of a vessel, 
on the princijfde ef an oar, and found 
them preferable to the paddles or floats of 
, a wheel ; but their progress in the water 
not being in the line of the boat's direc- 
tion, I constructed a pair of parallel oars 
-—these operated admitably, with the e&- 
ceptioQ ot a sli^ resistancecn entering 
and leaving the wa|sr. 

Altfaou^ it was very evident^ that vast 
power was to bejobtained by condensed 
airranfied ; yet, separate from other ob- 
jections, the uee of it, as before noticed, 
was not desirable^on the score of eoooo- 
my. Hence I was led to think of a dif- 



UmA appli<satioB nder the vessel, and 
with this view I found it neeessary ta 
have its bottom flat, with the pait near 
the stem inclined upwards. I then con* 
tiived a set of pkmgere^ which were to 
operate in trunks pasaittg through the bot- 
tom of the vesiel near the sidse, on an 
angle of about 45^ rising in the vessel 
about three feet above the bottan, and 
connected with sunilar trunks under the 
bottom, mctending fitim ene extremity cf 
tiie vessel to the othen and also attached 
to its inclined part, nnng to the surfoce 
of the water underlhe stem ofthe vessel* 
havmg a portion of thBl!'inclined part,near 
the extremity of the trunk, removed for 
the purpose of producing a reaction of 
tfaewaleronit The pi^ rods of these 
plungers are connected with the cranics 
en the main shaft in pairs, the cranks be- 
ing so arranged as todistribute the power 
in an e^Ue manner. Tb«e am three 
pai r s t hotwo outside p k iu g eis mevini^ 
together, the ethen sueoe«Uqg in the 
samecrder. The sufaee of tiiepfawgers^ 
when in centact withibe walmr, isperpen- 
dioukr, and if necessary may eecupy the 
whole bfewhh of the vessel— hence the 
surfoces ofthe phmgets may be made to 
bear on a aoodon or coiuom of water 
vastly greater than can coavenietttl v bo 
allowedforthe action of any wheel or 
oar. Although these i^ungen will be 
more firmly resisted by the water than 
the oars or paddles of wheels pessiUy can 
be, yet by me yieldi^of the water,aoflio 
little suspension ef power will ensue; but 
by ito immediale leaotion on the inclined 
part of the botiMn, it will be reetoied. 

Having now satisfied myself with ar- 
ranging the instruments to operate on 
the water, I leso m ed my experiments 
en air for the purpose of McertainiB^ tbo 
best methods of combining* in practice hs 
greatest economy with oenveBsenee; and 
considered, as connected with its applica- 
tion, the properties of heat, and the capaci- 
ties of bodies fi>r retaining heat— and my 
conclusionaaie drawn from the following 
statement cf e xp erime n t a l focts?— • 

Of all the compressible fluids, air is the 
most fomiliar-^henee itwiHnotboJiee e s* 
sary togive an elementary account of its 
distinguishing properties,, fiirther than is 
recite to elucidate the theory I am 
gomg to advance. It is a well kaovrn 
foot that air is a compcessibfe and dUata^ 
ble body—tet it is always in a state of 
compression— 4liat it is an elastio fluid 
whose density is always pscportionable 
to the compeessing fof«e--that its ebsti* 
city is proportionate to its density, and 
that it will expand in picportien to its 
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iBoatf ; but it is !&at 80 well kncmn tM 
tlitf expantioii will be etfocted by the 
same degree of heat The result of ex- 
periment hod assured me of this fact, 
when I noticed in the fincylopedia Brit* 
tHuca that Ahonton had expressed the 
sameidea^ 

It hat been found by many experiments 
ttftt air is of difierent con8titution8*-be- 
low it is-H^nn, loaded with taponr, and 
rery expansible ; abo^e it is odd, much 
dfier, and less expansible, both by itsdry* 
ness and it» rarity^-HEOoist air expands 
most hj heat-^4«rB air eiqnnds less than 
what IS drier. Rarifled air difibrs in 
nothing fram coamfeon air, except that it 
Is lighter, and contains more beat Con- 
densed air IS heavier than oommen air, 
and contains less he^ The dasticity of 
afar is greatly afiected by heat, and the 
change by increase ot temperature is 
difieDent, aocoWKng to itidettrity or oom- 
prDssion> In common with water and 
Dther fluids, air possesses grarity; and 
eonaequenCiy will perfoim every thing in 
tiiat way whioh water can do, making 
alk>wanoe fbr the diffhrence between the 
specific gravities aS each — air beii^ 840 
tmes lighter ftkwa water. There is an- 
etber property wUch it has in common 
with steamer vapour: this is called its elas- 
lioity, l^ which^ like a spring, it allows 
itself t» be compressed into smaller bulk, 
and then retnms agaih toits original siee, 
upon removing the pressure. It has been 
to oompsessed sb to take up but the 
lOaOth part of the apace it occupied be- 
twe, and of coarse iti density in that 
atate being one thousand times greater 
than the air we breatiie« In every state 
of density it has been found to retain its 
pflS^ftet Buiittty, transinitthsg all preifenres 
wbkh are applied to it wkh undiminished 
iuroe. The dilation of air by its c^astie 
Ibeoe^ is found to be iwry surprising; it 
has been brought to ^te into 13,€79 
timeB its iptMse, and this altogether with'* 
ont the help offbe; and tbia property of 
ekstioity is as the demity of m air. 

By means of a suitkble condensor, 
whidi may be actuated by any eligible 
pownc, an unconmon quantity of air 
may be crowded into a given space, 
•o. that' widMNiC* impairing its spring, 
lOOOatmo^heM, or 1600 times as mudi 
air as there was at the same time ift 
the some -place without €ie instrument, 
may, by means ef it, be ihfown into a 
suitiMB vessel deno mk i at ed a ** Receive 
er," and its egrets prevented by valves 
Kuitably di s po s ed . In order to coindenee 
air to a very great degtee> it will be re« 
^ptisite lo hsvjB Ike condniier of n 



bore, because thepreiteare against every 
square inch is 15 pounds, and, thfereftnre, 
against every circular inch about 19 
pounds. If the condensor be one indi 
diameter when one atmosphere is injected, 
there will be a resistance of 1^ pounds 
against the piston; and when ten at- 
mospheres are injected, there will be 
a force of 120 to overcome ; and as the 
Aicility of working will be inversely 
as the squares of the diameter of the 
condensor, it will be proper to have ^ 
tkem of various sizes, and to begin with 
those of a larger dtameter, whidi operate 
more quickly; and when the resistance 
against the piston is nearly equal to the 
force employed, to ohange the cODdensor 
for one of a smaller bore. • We judge of 
the coodensat «^n or compretoioii of the 
air in the receiver by iht number of 
strokes, and the proportion of the capa-* 
city of the condensor to the receiver. 
Suppose the first to be one^tenth of tfao 
last, tiien we know that aft^ ten strokeii 
the quantity of air ia the receiver is 
doubled, and, therefore, its density double^ 
and so on after any number of strokes* 
When any great power is employed, the 
condensaticm mar be pushed to a great 
length. By condensation the quanthy of 
absolute or specific heat in air is lessened, 
being pressed out through the pores of 
the metal, by which means the air is ren- 
dered more dense, compact, and heavy, 
and its capacity fbr receiving heat is in- 
Creased. By heat all bodies are expanded 
every way, and that in proportion to thciv _ 
bulk and the quantity of heat communi- ^ 
cated to them. The expansion takes 
place not only by an addition of sensible 
heat, but likewise of that which is latent } 
an instance of this expansive power of 
latent heat is found in steam, which al-^ 
ways occupies a much laiger space than 
^e substance fhun which it was produced* 
All the experiments hitherto made con- 
spire to shoiv that the capacity and con^^ 
kequently the speolfio heat, is greater in 
the vaporous, less in the fluid, and least 
in the solid state. Many experiments 
liave been made to ascertain the capaci- 
ties of bodies for containing beat, and 
also the quantity of abeohtte heat con^ 
Cained in diiforent bodies^the tempera^ 
ture, the capacity for contakiing heatj 
and the absolute heat contained, are di^ 
tinguished as a source distinct from the 
tu^eet upon whkh it operates. *«Whcn 
we speak," siys Dr. Crawfbrd, « of the 
oapMity, we mean a power iikherent in 
the heated body; when we speak of the 
absolute beat, we mean an unknown 
prineiplt wtai«huxf«idBied in tke bo^ 
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we soeak of the tempmlnre, we oooii- 
der the uokaown principle es produciag 
certain efiects upon tlie tbemometer.'*—- 
Hiete different powen are called tbe 
capacities for containing heat :— ^* thui, 
if we find (cootinuea the Doctor,) by ex- 
periment, that a pound of water oontaint 
Ibar timet at nnicb abtohite heat a*dia- 
pboretic antimony when at the tame tem- 
perature, the capacity of water for gob- 
tainini^ heat, it Mid to be to that of antj- 
monj at 4 to 1 ;— again, thut the quaoti- 
ty of absolute beat in two poondt of wa- 
ter, is donble that which it contaioed in 
one pound when at the tame temperature, 
because the quantity of absolute heat 
will be pnKK>rtiona(e to the bulk of the 
matter." A quantity of air heated to 
tuch a degree at is sufficient to raise 
Fahrenheit's thermometer to i212°, will 
occupv a considerable space. If cooled 
to such a degree as to sink the thermome- 
ter to 0, it will shrink into less than half 
its former bulk. The quantity of repul- 
tiFO power, thereiore, acquired by air, 
while passing from one of these states to 
the other, is evidently owing to the heai 
added to or taken from it. A cubic foot 
of common air by the most accurate ex- 
periments, hat been found to weigh about 
554 graint, and to be expanded by everr 
degree of heat marked on Fahrenheit't 
thermometer l-500th port of the whole. 
By heating a quantity of air, therefore, to 
600^ of Fahrenheit, we will just double its 
bulk when the thermometer stands at 64^ 
in the open air, and in the tame propor- 
tion we diminish its weight The quanti- 
ty of caloric or heat, necessary to in* 
crease the bulk of IW parts of atmot- 
xheric air to 1627, will increase the same 
bulk of steam -to 1032— water to 1050, 
and fixed air or carbonic acid gat to 2345, 
an immense di^rence in fovour of the 
latter. 

' It is a wen known foct that aerial fluidt 
acquire heat with great celerity, and ex- 
pand with imment0 velocity, when affect- 
ed bv it to any contideimble degree ; 
and from innuinerable observatifmt, it 
i^ybe laid down at an undoubted foot, 
that there is no substance whatever capa- 
ble of being reduced into a state of vapour, 
but what in that state is endowed with 
an elastic force ultimately superior to any 
obstacle we can throw in its way. When 
air it violently compressed, it becomes 
iiot, by reason of the quantity of a mom 
tubtle element tqueezed out from among 
the particlet. By diminishing the heat 
•f any quantity of air, its elasticity is e^ 
fsctually diminished, and H foU sbrink iny 
Vol. hi. — No. ni. ^$ 
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at eftotetS^ at by a»- 
k Hence the office and 
ttracture' of the contractors, to be pre* 
tently described. Fixed air, qtoarbooic 
acid gat, is a peronneotly elastio fluid, 
and like all others, it fonoed of a teraeer. 
tial tubstanoe. It has the tame mecha- 
nical nropertaet with oommon air, via. 
that m occupying a tpace inversely pn* 
portioned to the weights with whidb Ihv^ 
are pieated. The weight of thiagae^ in- 
dicatet that it citntaint a «0Btiderable 
portion of aqneout matter ; and it it W 
meant ef tbitcoottitoent principle thed It 
ia miiGible with water, jbt wmght in all 
circnmttenoet of pretHire, it to that ef 
common air veir oea^ aa three to twe; 
hence its tpeciic spravity will be .idKNit 
001806, and the weieht of a cnbk inob at 
60^thennom«ter, and 295 inch baroaetcr, 
will be about 456 of a grain. Itisthefaen* 
viett of all known gatet,eKoept the tulphtt- 
rout. From a tnite ef well condncted 
and laboriout experimentt, Dr. Crawfond 
found, that at much beat at would ndteUM 
temperature of atmoepberic air on e d egr e e , 
would raise fixed air 67. F-rom Mr* Bn- 
bin't experimentt on gun-powder, (wlttcb 
it a compoution of talt-petre, tnlpbur, and 
.charcoal,) it appeart that in firing of gan- 
powder about 3-]0tht of ito tubttance m 
converted by the sudden inflammation into 
a permanently elastic fluid, whose eiatti- 
city in proportion to itt heat and dentit^ 
it the tame with that of comoNm ur la 
tiie like carcumstaacet ; it further ap- 
pears, that all the force exerted l^ gun- 
powder in itt mott violent operatioat, it 
no more than the action of the elattibity 
of the fluid thus generated. 

The velocity of gun-powder it 1700 
feet in a teoond. Tne pressure exerted 
by fixed gun*powder before it dilates k- 
aelA it more than 1000 timet greater than 
the pretsure of the atmotphere, and con* 
aequfntly, the quantity of fiirce, on the 
•nrfi^ of an inch tqoare^ amowiitt to 
abp^t tix ton weight • which force, hew- 
e^er, diminishes at the fluid dilatet itself. 
An. onnce of gnn-powder 4nU produce 
near 460 cubic inches of thit Mattio Md. 
It may be collected from hendd, and other 
circnmttanoet connected therewith, that 
the pennanently elattie flaid mentioned 
by Mr. B. is no other dian fixed air; 
becante the efiisct^ are analogont to thoM 
related by Dr. Crawfintl in hit eaq>eri^ 
mentt on heat, fixed air, Ice. 

Mr.^Bobint tuppotet that the heat with 
which the flame of gun-powder is e» 
dowed, to be the tame with that of the 
extreme heat of red hot iron 1QB5. The 
a^t probable qnoion conc^nring the ex- 
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fkAive jyroperties of puioia fidmmant^ i% 
ISiat fixed air Gootained in aUicaii, h hj 
the acid vapours actinff upon, and endea* 
Tovriog t» expel it, all at once driren of 
with such force, that a load explosion it 
prodoced. It ba» %een supposed by some 
very eminent chemists, amonf whom, we 
may number Dr. Black, that fixed air is 
the cause of the fulmination of gold. 
And it appears from equal authority thai 
the stronger- the spirit of nitre is, the 
more it is expanded by the tamedegreetf 
heat. And as the dilation of the spirit of 
nitre is far gpneater than that of water by 
the same degree of heat, and as it consists 
only of acid and water ; it clearly foMowv, 
that its superior dllatabSlity roust be owing 
to the acid part; and hence, the more 
acid that is contained in any quantity of 
spirit of nitre, the greater is its diiata- 
bility. 

This singular effect is one of the dis- 
tinguished properties of acids, whose ca^ 
pacities for heat ate very small; — hence 
the small capacity of fi'xcd air; or cai^ 
bonic acid gas for lieat, is owing to 
the acid part of this fhnd, and from the 
quantity of fi'xcd air in charcoal, and also 
from what is contained in the sulphur and 
salt^pelre of which gun-powder is com- 
-posed, it is evident £at the elastic fluid 
extricated by the' chemical solution of 
these substances is principally fixed 
air. 

From the preceding statement of ex- 
perimental facts, and the svbsequeot cal- 
euktions founded thereon itflKKt be evi- 
dent, 

1. That It requires more heat to raise 
the temperature of eoromon or atmosphe- 
ric air, in its usual state of compression, 
than it does steam. Hence no advantage 
can be derived from its applicatiien in 
Ihat w^y, 

2. That no m6re power can be obtained 
from the spring and weight of the air, in- 
'creased by condensation, than is employed 
in its compression, unless it is rarijted by 
heat. 

3. That tfjc advantage to be derived 
fVom rarifying compressed air, will he 
in a ratio proportioned to the number 
of atmospheres that are rarified by the 
snme degree of heat. Hence the pjower 
win be m proportion to the capacity of 
the engine; and the advantages to be 
derived will comist in using a more eco- 
nomical and less bulky apparatus, and 
itt the consumption of less fuel than by 
the usual methods. 

A. That the same heat which raises at- 
mospherical air one degree, will raise 
♦ix.ed air ncnrly'Bt degrees, «hi conse* 



ijiiaatty, thftttlra same heat wtdelinta* 
olnosf^ierical air any giv«ii> number dT 
degrees wiQ raise fixed ttir tbessme aim* 
ber of degrees multiplied by 67. Heoce 
fixed air isa more eobDomioai power tha»i 
condensed air rarlfied. 

6. That the same heat which iDcmeaset 
the bulk of 1000 parts of water, to 1<»0^ 
and ateun 1038, isereases the bulk of 
fixed air 2345. Hence fixed air i» «. 
more eeonomic^ power than stemn, not 
requiriftgthe l-56th part of Ihe foel r^ 
quiiite to generate steamy to pi«dace tt* 
sameeflect. 

This fiict win perhaps afvpear IB fltdetr- 
er Kght from the expertroents of Mr. Bo^ 
bins on gfin-powder, and opiniom of tiM 
most learned and eminent obemiste, fb»> 
speeting thecaueeof 6ie explosive piw^ 
|»erties of Eliminating powder9> and thtt 
properties of acids,— they all point to fiised 
air as tfte cause of all these surprising^ 
phenomena. Hence fixed air when ran* 
fied to 1050, is as powerftd as gmoHpowder 
under similar ciroumstanees, and whctt 
rarified in smell quentftios may be wMl 
perfect safety applied to aotnate as* en- 
gine preoisehr as steam, in tbe manual: 
to be described. In applying Ibe me* 
cfaanical properties of ranfied eendesaedl 
air, and rarified fixed air, 8» obtai ned 
to mechanical navigation, I purpoeo em» 
ploying either my circufair engiae, er tike 
Sleam engine so modified as to be astna^ 
ted in such a manner as to admit of its 
power being^ transmitted with aa little 
dhrninution as possible to tbe instnimeBti^ 
I have contrived to conneot it witb the 
water for the purpose of moving the beat 
with a velocity ecjual to>the whelelbrce of 
the engine; which hithefto bas been 
deemed impracticable. It will easily be 
perceived that to effeet this obfset, a 
peculiar train of naeans mus^ be em- 
ployed. 

Instead thei*efore, of the bulky boiler 
and its apparatos, a vjriindrioal r c a sel of 
the size of the cyUnder of the eegine> de- 
nominated a ^ receiver," E. and two fat 
shallbw cast iron v es se h , deoemittstod 
«* rarifiers," of a capacity equal to the 
" receiver," are to be substituted, wi^ a 
very small fomaee. Apairoffiltshalow 
vessels denominated <* eontraclers," F. F. 
supply tlie place of the eendeosing appa- 
ratus. And in the plaoe of water - wtieei i V 
plungers are employed, except in one in- 
stance, where tlie common water-n^eei, 
with less floats tfaa:n usual, is to cieDom^ 
Btanced, as to admit of its applioetioe 
with diminished inconvenience m tbe 
manner already described. 

The timitB pi' cse ribed fin* this aKiciew 
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•Bd- dn dMTt notice for ite i amii t ^ 
9Mkm it aegessary that the clesonption 
should becompresMd in as small a eom* 
pass as possible ; and as the operations of 
^he steam eogpne have become femiUar, 
I perpose exhibiting this engine in an 
nppw^riate repiesentation prefixed to this 
nitk>le, in whieh it will appear as con* 
aeoted with my improiremeiits, instead of 

S circular engine, which will be more 
y 4eso«ibed in a work ^I paraose pub* 
lishing, whiob will embraoe the whole 
fjrstemandtheedvantages to be derived 
mm its amplication to-all kinds of mecha* 
aioal purposes where motion and force are 
nequirad, end especiaOr to the pcopnlsion 
ef nfrigal^ bodies. We have seen that 
^leamilicatienofsteamis cheaper than 
IM of cemmen air rallied; thskranfied 
nondensed air is less expensive than 
steam j and -that rori/M^eii eir is move 
•eeonooMoal than vanfied ooodensed air. 
ilenee 1 pwpese employing that agent, 
feqpeoialiy in long passages. Fixed air 
jnay readily be obtamed, and at a small 
<npensn. When the engine is to be a&> 
tented by fixed nir, Uie vessel in which , 
it is contained is to be connected with 
4he *' reoeiner ;" and when the oemmn- 
•iealion is open, the superior gravity of 
Ibe fixed ak causes it to enter the '' re- 
leeiver," and disjplaoe the atmospberiG air 
«catained therein. The oommuuieation 
- be tw e e n the reiDeiver and the rarifiem 
.being else open, the fixed air also takas 
4he fkmt ef the eororaen air in those 
▼essels. During this operation, the eom-e 
nranicaction between the rarifiers ami the 
<«ngine are shut. The attention of the 
^engineer is now directed to the air pump, 
joonnected with the receiver and also with 
Ihe engine, through the niediura of the 
«oiitmctors»-by suilable 'Conducting pipes, 
lor the purpose of exhawfing the com- 
mon Air out of these vessels. Whenthis 
eperatiettis peHbrmed, the comniunica- 
tioQ between one of the rarifiers and the 
t^i^ is opened: tite heated sir thetk 
mshes onten the ptsCon, which is («opel- 
kd t^ its expansion ; this operation gives 
motioQ to the main oondensii^ or air 
|>ump ; henoe the eomnded air is drawn 
^ut of the cylinder ei4he engine into the 
contraotor, whidi is so situated at, (he 
•ide of the boat as to be completely im- 
mersed in a quantity of cold water, that 
SB constancy thrown ea it, and itischaiged 
nt the side of the bent Now it is an 
nxioAi thai beat decreases as it recedes 
#nem the source from which it sprung ; 
being absorbed by tbesummnding bodies, 
imttl th^ are brDugbl to an equilibrium. 
iioKe» as the bei2ed anr is extended in 



the oenUraotors in as thin a sheet as pas* 
sible, and as the motion of tlie water is 
nqsid and continual over the whole ex* 
terior surface of the contractor; it loir 
lows that absorption must be rapidly 
carried on ; by which means the Iteat if 
drawn out of the included air, and it 
shrinks into a small compass as eflTec- 
tnally as by mechanical pressure : in this 
oontracted state, it is forced into the 
*^ receiver*^ by the condensing piynp, in 
the mean time, the heated air in the 
ether rarifier is expanding on the piston, 
causing it to descend : it is then draw* 
out of the cylinder of the engine, by the 
operation of the condensing pump, .ind 
passes through its *^ contractor," when 
the same operation is repeated as in the 
first instanoe^ and the contracted air ro- 
turned to the ^^ receiver," in a state of 
density similar 4o:the air included therein. 
From the ^^ receiver** it is injected into 
the *^ larifier,'* li^ b^ a small powerful 
pump, operating apoa the hydrostatic 
principle, and so on. 

Thus by the alternate expansion and 
contraction of the Moane quantity of fixed 
air, iohich is not expended, a continued 
motion b produced. The motion of the 
engine is communicated to the plungers 
that operate on the water, by means of 
an etcapemerU (fl) which 1 have contrived 
for that purpose. The upper part of the 
piston-rod of the engine, consists of two 
strong parallel bars, connected t<^ther, 
as at Ei. H« having teetli in their sides 
which front each other. The shafts (to 
which the piston-rods &c are attached^ 
bv means Of cranks prejecting fron it^ is 
placed between, having firmiy attached 
to its centre part a short cross bar (II.) or 
pallet, eakukted to be operated upon by 
the teeth of the rack. The toeth are so 
disposed, tliat aAer a tooth on one side of 
the frame has raised one end of the pallet 
and is leaving it, a corresponding tooOi 
en the other side is coining in contact 
with the d^ressed of opposite end of the 
pallet, and raises it in a similar manner, 
. and so on in succession,— the same ope- 
ration being nepeated in the reverse mo- 
tien of the frame. The uppermost tooUi 
en one side, and the lowest on the other, 
are both a Utile longer tt^n the others, 
and ierm the escapement; and are ibr 
that purpose, moveable in sockets regu- 
lated by springs, to permit the last tenth 
to react on the pallet it bad just left. It 
is evident, without any further descrip- 
tion, that this cross bar or pallet must he 
moved alternately up and down by each 
succeeding tooth, both in the upwaiid aod 
downward motion of the piston rod of the 
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«ii^e, without mtermiMioD, and that 
according to the number of the teeth on 
both sides of tlie frame, wo will be the 
manher of strolM the plungers will make 
during the period of each stroke of the 
engine. It will, therefore, be easily per- 
ceir^ that by this simple movement, we 
may increase the velocity of the plungers 
at pleasure ; and that from their situation, 
we may increase their perpendicular sur- 
faces in propc^tion to the power of the 
engine. 

A considerable quantity of cold water 
being required to absorb the heat con- 
tained in the rarified air in the contrac- 
tors, I was led to think of some method 
of obtaining it from under the boat, and 
with as little expense of power as possi- 
- ble. On reviewing the operations of the 
plungers in motion, I perceived that a 
part of the reaction of the water on the 
stem was lost, being spent in pursuing 
the plungers in their nstuming motion ; — 
to prevent this, I placed a valve in the en- 
trance of the inclined part of each of the 
tmnlcB, and furnished the plungers with 
TsJves so constructed as to operate on the 
principle of a Ufling; and forcing pump ; — 
the consequence was that I obtained a 
supply of water from the forward part cf 
the boat, and the water under the stem, 
instead of pursuing the plungers as here- 
tofore, was prevented by the valves in the 
tranks on which the water now reacted. 
By this method of operating, I soon dis- 
covered, that I had not only brought into 



consequence of this new irrangemeBt 
was, that when the phngers were forced 
down, the valves under «ach were closed, 
and also the valve in the bottom of Mch 
lateral trunk, whfle tiie vahre imsediate- 
ly above it was opened, and permitted te 
water under the plungers to^nter, eansing 
the water in the lateral pipes to run out 
at their upper extremity, and pass over 
contractors to^ the sides of the Tessel^ 
where it was' dischaiged. l¥hen the 
plungers were drawn up, the water whkb 
nad, during &e previous operation, been 
forced over the tops of the open lateral 
trunks into the tranks of 6ie plvngers, 
was lifted to the surfhce, and passing ako 
over the contractors, was discharged inn 
similar manner^n the mean taae tiie 
valves were opened and fbe trunks fiBed, 
when the same operation was su c c e eded 
by the same effects, as long as the pien* 
gers were actuated by the tnwuks of ^tibe 
shaft, which is connected witii the mstea 
rod of the engine. The eftcts pr o d o oe i 
by the vacuum thus obtained were eb^ 
VIOU8-- the water at the stem betog exs- 
cinded from entering the tranka by the 
valves placed at the commencement of iln 
inclined part now entered altogether aH 
^ other extremity of the trunks at Ito 
bows of the boat— -this was precisdy the 
effect I had anticipated, togedier wlm tkn 
spontaneous movement of the boat m e 
forward directkm, the natural fttnkt of 
the cmerations of the pressure of the al* 
mosphere and the lateral pressure of te 



the boat a considerable quantity of water ^Ivater against the stem and sides of tte 



for the use of the contractors, without 
loss of power, but had relieved the forward 

Srt or the boat from a part of the resis- 
Qce it sustained from the pressure of the 
incumbent water. Hence the application 
of a valve in each trunk is all-important, 
and distinguishes this application from all 
€»thers of a similar nature that have not 
succeeded merely from a want thereof. 

A little reflection induced me to see 
how far I could improve this effect by 
nttking a more perfect vacuum under 
the boat. With this intention I removed 
all the trunks and plungers, except two, 
leaving one at each side of the vessel— 
the plungers in these two were then 
placed in a perpendicular position, and 
bad united to their trunks a. similar trank 
placed on each side — ^tbe valves were 
pow taken from the plun^rs and they 
were fitted to work air-tight — a valve 
was placed in the bottom of each trunk 
of the plungers— -one of the lateral trunks 
left entirely open, the other furnished 
with two valves at the extremity con- 
nected with the submerse-tmnk. The 



vessel }-^while it was exdnded from Itaft 
bows by the removal of the watw fnm 
that part into the vessel, by the op e lr a tiqa 
of the pumps. Hence a new oM s »ipor»> 
font dji^licatkn of power, wlnoh will be 
in proportion to the power expenM by tfa» 
engine in raising die wator. Tbe quanti- 
ty of water raised wOt be in proportioQae 
the surfaces of the pistons, and the i 
tive heights to which it may be 
the velocity of the boat will be in pnpor- 
tion to the motion of ttte pistons, wbicb 
may be increased at p)earare« It 
became a matter of csJcidation to 
tain whether the pressure tib« 
was equivalent to the fbrce of tfie 4 
as applied in the first instance and Iwzm 
satisned thsit this new mode of apnlka- 
tion, combined in less compasa, air the 
advantages of tiie former in a mere pof^ 
feet degree. After careAiIly re i ie w ing; 
this operation, it occurred to mte that tihn 
arrangement was susceptible of fMlier 
improvement— there wonld be oe mre - 
nience in reversing the motion of the lwMit» 
and also in suspending the efl^tt of the 
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•pmtk^pQiwer. ToefiBottti0woUecl% 
a pair of uprig;bt sli^in^ vahres, wift UiEl- 
Rig> rads attached to them, were placed 
in each •abaaeraed trunk, near the centre, 
on each side of the perpendicular tmnkB. 
When both of these val^ea are raised or 
pushed down, the motion of ths boat is 
suspended. Wb^i the boat is in motion 
in anf direction, one valye is up while the 
other is down-*a^ when it is required to 
reFcrse the motion of the boat, the ope- 
ration of the vahre u also reyeraed. Inig 
airaiifenMnt suggested the idea of fur- 
nishing the trough of the inclined wheel 
with yahres for the purpose of producing 
the effiBot of the vacuum thus obtained, 
thoiq^ in an imperfect degree. With this 
intentiiNi a perpendicular valye with a 
lifting-rod attached to it, was placed in the 
tMmk, on each side^f the wheel, lor the 
purpose of altering or sumnding the mo- 
tm 9£ the boat, kc The ettects pro- 
duoed by these valyes were new and sur- 
pdsing. When the water-wheel is put in 
motion, it remoyes the water out of the 
tnmk, or trough part of it, which is under 
the wheel; while this operation is going 
OB, the pressure of the atmosphere and 
the franty of the water are partially re- 
meyed from (he forward to the after part 
of the tnuJc operating on the yalve be- 
hind the wheel, which is down while the 
ether is up. Hence the bqat advances for- 
ward, and the trOnk is supplied with wap 
tar, which is resisted perdally by the en- 
tering paddles, and, in proportion, assists 
the wheel in its progress, while the water 
thrown out centributes to increase the 
•ffiwts of the pcessure of the atmosphere 
end the gim^ of the water. Hence ac- 
nonliii, to te velocity of the wheel so 
will be the quantity of the water dis- 
plaoed, and the vessel will advance in 
proportion. The application of this prin- 
ciple te new and interesting, and, though 
graatfy inforior to the other intHred ap- 
ptteamis, will be attended with many 



i It remains to giw a description of the 

peculiar $Btm and oonstiuctionof the boat 
ifiuded to in the preceding remarks, whiqh 
i baeme denominated an Air Boat, accom- 
pt&ied with necessaxy explanations. 

DticripHon qf the Air BoaL 

A vessel o^t to be constructed so as 
to answer the particular purpose for which 
she is intended. When die is intended to 
sail by means of mechanical ibrce, her 
.4atm should be difrerent,^ because when 
flails are used, she is then acted upon by 
■two ^meeti, the wind and water, and 
re^pureaa gmatev degree of stability to 



be able to cany a press of sul,— con- 
siderable depfli iii the hold for ^e caiigo, 
— bng keel, and little breadth to prevent 
her fal)iqg to leeward. When she is to 
sail by mechanical force, her fonzl and^ ' 
size should be very different For tins' 
purpose the bottom should be formed quite 
ilat, (to sail as much as possible on t)ie 
water,) and the sides made to rise per- 
pendicular from it, without any dCnTa* 
ture ; which would not only render her 
more steady, as beti^ nidre opjposed to 
the water m rolling, but likewise man' 
oonvenient, accommodating, &c. while 
the simplicity of her form would contri- 
bute greatly to the ease and expedition 
and economy with which she might be 
fobricated. Diminishing the draft of wa- 
ter is undoubtedly the most effectual me- 
thod of augmenting flie velocity of the 
vessel, but as it proportionably diminishes 
her hold of the water, and renders her 
mor^ liable to be driven to leeward, this 
defect is remedied by the tninks under 
her bottom, which are an excellent sub- 
stitute for a keel. By means of these 
side trunks she will be kept steady in the 
greatest ^e, quite easy in a great sea, 
will not strain in the I^ast, and never take 
in water on her deck ; and when at an- 
chor, will ride more upright and even 
than any other vessel can do. Her ex- • 
treme breadth should be no more than 
the 5th or 6th part of her length: her 
bows a tittle curved io break the force of 
tbe water, fmd her stem sometiiing nar- 
rower than the bows, having a gentle in 
olination from the stem to the stem, to 
promote the action of the atmosphere and 
the water on the sides. 

I think in the preceding remarks that 
I have established the following facta : 

1st That the power of atmosphericid 
air and fixed air, increased by condensa- 
tion and heat, as digested and arranged 
by me, is not only a very great, but the 
most eligible and most powerful agent for 
mechanical purposes. 

2d. That m applying this power, a cir- 
cular engine, on mv construction, b the 
most useful of any o&er : and that by the 
simple escapement of the piston-rod of 
the steam engine, I have given it an ad- 
vantage in reciprocating movements it 
had not before. ^ 

3d. That in the present steam-boat 
system there is an aggregate loss of neaiiy 
three-fourths of the jpower of the engine : 
and that on my plan the whole force of 
the engine can be applied without dimiflu- 
tion, and with the one-fiftieth part of tiie I 
fuel usually consumed in the present me- 
thod. HoDce my method of applying tht 
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4th. That the power of the enQ^ine in 
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it as vaqr prabafale fiOiBy 
may exist, w important lacts hav« es- 
caped due notice. If I find any, it will 
he endeavoured to correct tiiem in the 
next number of this Magazine. 

Fully comrinced in mj own mind ef 
the pracboabiiity and utility of the wh(4# 
arrangement, not only as to the propulnon 
of vessels, but as appued to all mecliaBicM 
purposes where motion and force k n- 
quired. I have taken measures to obtain 
^ right of patent in KngUnd, Fxaas^ 
Crermany» and Russia. 

JOHN I. STAPL£a 

FhtMHg^ 26th JoB«» U18. 



Rrfe 

A. The boat divested of purt of its deek 
and side to show the works. 

B. B. The horizontal trunks under the 
bottom of the boat 

C. The cylinder of the steani-engine in 
its modified state. 

D. The air or condensing pump. 
£. The receiver. 

F. F. The perpendioular trunk at the 
side of the vessel in which the plungers 
act, including the contractors. 

G. The piston-rod of the engine with its 
toothed end. 

H. H. The shape and cross bar or pallet 
between the taeth of the rack. 



re* 



I. I. The cranks attached to tiM 

ends of the air pump, ooodeBsc 

ceivur, and plungers, &c. 
K.M. llufumaiee with two small fivdng 

pistons to keep up the &n^ and also to 

dischaige dm sraioke into water new 

the side of the vesseL 
L. The forcing pistoM in thachimmaser 

smoke funnels. 
N. N. The upright sliding valves in the 

submersed tnimkB to regulate tks mor 

tionoftheboat. 

JV*. B. The piston, lods, &c are ele> 
vated above the deck for the pwpese of 
expfamatioB. The «< oontmoteis" an not 



AmT. 10. LiT£RARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 



OOMXSTTC. 

DODGE U 8AYRE, of New-York, 
propose to publish A Trmti§eenike 
JilomemmU, By Edwaid D. Gsifin, D.D. 
ef Newark, N. J. 

Proposals have been issued for publish- 
ing in the City of Washington, a new 
^riodical paper, (thme times a «eek)to be 



entitled, Th$ Tribmai^ihePmfpkymid 
MOimal Mnqm$iior : edited byafiooie^ 
ef Gentlemen. 

A ssMfilA nesrq>aper is oonmenoedin 
the county of Ontario, and piuposals sop 
imued for the dgktk. 

TAififsn, Vallahcb, KxikaiiT*^ Ca 
engrarers^ Fhiltide^hia, piqpeMl9pM>- 
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IMi ft'MW' ftBo dnter AntaiKAUi aqas* 
The mftteiialt for ne g^eneriJ maps bftve 
lieeii selected and amnfed by the late 
Josif H. Eimr, of ^n citj. 

The Ber. J. W. Onnt, of Andoref, 
Blass. has *^ traxnlated from the Hebrew- 
Gmmmy^ knd will shortly pQbRIb, the 
nebrew Lexicon of W. O^senitis, D. IK 
P rofess o r of Theologfj «t Halle, GermaDf . 

Jamxs Eastbubn & Ca will speecBiy 
poMish t>kdogue9 in C h^mid ry, by the 
Ii0^« J» Joice* From tlie tnira Jjooooa 
edition, corrected and very orach ea* 
larged, with an aooomit of all the late 
disooyeries, and additional notev by tn 
American Professor of Chemistry. 

Samuel W. Clamk, Hudson, N. T. 
has published The Life, Deeds uid Opi- 
nions of Dr. Mabttn Lvtbek. Faith* 
liftRy translated from Oe German of 
John Frederick William Fischer, Baper* 
intendent at Pkwen in Sa3EaDy. By John 
KortB. With an Appendix. 

P. W. Gallaudkt, N. T. has pnB* 
iished The Art of Sfnmmmg, Acoom^ 
panied with iihistratiTe platea. By J. 
Frost* 

Collins ft Co. New- York, hare pub- 
lished PfailfipsV Mineralogfy, with notes 
and additions on American Articles, by 
Professor Mitchill. 

Uiii K. HfLL, of the Americtin Conser* 
Tatory, Ne^-Tork, has published his sa- 
cred duetto, Protie ye lAeLonl. Adapted 
to the piano forte. 

The New- York LrrsKABr Am Vmn.O' 
sopnicAL Soetmr has limited the num» 
ber of its honorary and resident members. 

A Society has been latdy established 
Ib Bahimere, ^tenenrinated the ** New- 
tonian Society of Mainland." The at- 
tention of this Association is directed to 
Natural History. 

A Medical Society has been established 
atNeir-Orleanv: The Msdieai Society of 
Lomeiana, The learned Dr. Traboo is 
president, and M. Gerardin, secretary. 
P r ofessor MitelnD has been elected a cor- 
fesbondinf member. 

Agricultural Societies in this state are 
increasing. One was orgpanixed in West 
Chester county on the 6th of June, 1919. 
Jolin, Jay Esq. is president, and WiHiam 
Jay, secretary. 

Professor Cleatslakd, of Bowdoin 
College, has been elected an boBO- 
rary nmnber of the Weffierian Society 
in Scotland. 

Dr« Babwstka^s Optical Instrument, 
the KaUidoecope, (see the Monthly Maga- 
zine for May, p, 63) has been imitated, 
and improved, by a gentleman in this city. 

Tw BjfT. F. C. ScasL^rFtA has dis- 



eofefM an exoeilent oiuifity tnComptuM 
Petd in this state. On this sulHect h^ 
read a paper before the Lyceum ofNato^ 
ral History. 

John H. Tiloe, late from Leipsic in 
CFermsny, and now a resident in the city 
of W^asfaington, has dfscorered a mode of 
•tUening hats, by which tiiey are made 
water^proof. Hats made in this way are 
a* soft, hght and ^^1« as any other. 

W. PuKNKLL, Elfcton, Md. has obtain- 
ed a patent *• for tfie invention of a Hcri^ 
xontal and Perpendiculafiy JKooing Woh 
ier-Wheel.^* 

Jom D. WcsToif has opened ** a New 
Modelled School" in PhUadelphia. 

In a letter, dated Liverpool, 6th mo. 
fMay) 7th, 1818, Professor GmiscoM 
writes to his friend Tbomas Bddt, Esq. 
ef this city : <' We had with us at Rath- 
boBev a sailor of the name of Scott, whe 
was six years a priaoner among the Araba. 
He saw Capt. Rilet, he say«, ten or 
twelve mifes from Biogadore. His st^ 



in the University of Edinburgh, who was 
seme time resident in the United States, 
has nearly ready for the press ^ a great 
work on the Physical, Moral, and Poli- 
tical History of America.*' 

M. BlEiiovAiiD, Paris, has eircuhtefl 
a specimen of a new edition of Voitaire't 
Works, in 60 vohmies 9vo. wi^ 1#0 en- 
gravings. 

A new volume of the Tratuadioni of 
Mtf Royal Academy of SAeneer^ Beiles 
Lettres and ArU^ of J^ojoy Italy, has 
recently appeared. 

The first volume of RosvnmUllch's 
Mofgerdwd, fee. has lately been pub- 
lished at Leipeic. The East, Ancient 
and Modem, or IlInstratioBs of Holy 
S c ri p t ure, derived from the Nature of 
the Country, the Conditions, Manners 
and Usages of the East. 

JottN WHrrAKER, London, publishes 
in numbers, 77ie Seraph ; a Colleotion of 
Sacred Music, suitable to Public or Pri- 
vate Devotion. Consiiting of the most 
celebrated Psalm and Hymn Tunes, with 
Selections from the Works of Handel, 
Hajdn, Mozart^ Pleyel, &o. &c. Ta 
which are added, many origioal Pieces. 

FiscSBR» ofSchaffbauseo, (Gennaoy) 
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has soooeeded, by oieans of 
beat, in obUiiyng^ r^^tikts ^ Manganete 
with g^reat &cility. It promises to beoome 
hiMy useftil in the arts. 

£DMuin> Datt, Chemist, and Secre- 
tary to the Cork InstitatioD, ha» made 
-experiments on the CompositioD of the 
Atmospheric Air in the most in&cted 
Wards of the Fever Hospital of that Ci^. 
It contained precisely the same quantity 
of oxygen gas, 21 per cent as enters- 
into the constitution of the most exposed 
and free air. 



Jm^ 



JPfotoor BsmtsLitii, of Stodchoiro, 
has disoQfrered a new vidaly which, horn 
its retemblanoe to (aflifrtMii, he has called 
welemum. It possosiea some prapertieB 
of tdhirimn, knd also of niMfir. 

ABTEDSoif, a yoong^Swemsh chemist, 
has discovered a new fited nMsoli, in a 
new mineral, called peiaUte, Jn its great 
capacity for saturating acids, it surpasses 



Dr. WxiGSL^ of Dresden, has under- 
taken a jouney into Italy, fiMr ktenry 
purposes. 



Abt. II. RELIGIOUS INTELUGENCE. 



^ME Rer. Dr. Bteinkopfi; one of the 
secretarie&of the British aiyl Foreign 
Bible Society^ writes to his correspondent 
in this dty : ** lately w« receiTed highly 
pleasing letters andaceoonts fromseve- 
veralRoman CathoUa Ckiigymen. One 
of them haadistributed since last March, 
{lH\l)/<frt^4kommdmm Testaments.'* 

The ioDoifing extract of a letter from 
the treasurer of the British and Foreign 
School Society, to Thomas Eddv of New- 
York, is highly interesting, and may fitly 
be introduMd under this bead, inasiwidi 
as the Lancnsterian system of education 
seems destined lo become the most ef- 
ficient coadjutor of Christianity in me- 
liorating ^ cooditkm of man. Under 
date of Maroh 27th, 1818, the taasurer 
writes : 

«< We haye got the Lanoasterian sys- 
tem adopted among the Protestants in the 
aoudi of France, whom I yisited last sum- 
mer, and the renilt has been truty gratify- 
ing, so that I am coostanlly recetying 
letters ftom them, announcing the estab- 
Kriiment of new schools ; two yean- ago 
the great maft of poor children of Protet- 
tanU in France, were without any educa- 
tion at all ; but if things go on as they do at 
present, there is reason to hof>e mat in 
two years more most of them will be re- 
ceinng instruction. We haye just estab* 
lished the sjrstem at Madrid with the 
sanction of the king of Spain; also on the 
continent of Europe pretty generally.^— 
Thejr now haye it also m Chrti^opbe's part 
of £(ayti, and I find by recent letters from 
Thomas Bosworth, a young man whom we 
sent to Petion, t^at it is now likely to be 
estebhshed on tl^t side of the Istond.— 



In the Eas^and West Indies it is maldog 
great progress, and m short it appears (9 
be a great work of Diyine Proyidenee io 
prepare the way for an amelioration eT 
the state of man any details of the pro- 
gress of this cause among you, will in- 
terest us yery much. 

*^ We should be glad to hare eyeiy new 
account which is published of the state oi 
your prisons; the public attention among 
us is at length roused to this most interest- 
ing and important subject. Our commit- 
tee is now presenting plans to goyom- 
inent for a Refiirmatory for 800 boys, which 
we think combines all the exoeifencies of 
the rery best constructed prisons in any 
partoftheweild. TheoostofthebuildiiY 
would be abnut 50,0001.— the e^qpeaoe of 
each prisoner about 20^ per head, withr 
out any teforence to earnings, which 
would make a considerable deduction. — 
What does each prisoner cost the state 
with you? 

'< Since Senegal and Goree haye been 
ceded to the French, the.slaye trade, in all 
its horrofa,kas been revhred on that part 
of the coast, and seyeiul caigoes haye 
been dispatdied^ We haye remonstrated 
with the Fnach goyernment, and the 
commandant of Goree has been recalled. 
We are in hopes of preyailmg with die 
French to concede the right of search, 
as the Spaniards and die Dutoh haye done; 
and seeing that thia would be reciprocal, 
I shouldthink that America would not 
object; the best of all would be for the 

C powers to declare it piracy, for as 
IS it can be coyered by any flag, this 
murderous business will be named on.'* 
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laT. 12. POETRY. 



1km iDtoraitiiis cireumttanoes attendiog the Four stalworth warriow tent their Genera] aid, 

«teath and barial of the Britbb General In now the la«t sadinarafa, the dreary way, 

'^ * * ' ' To a retumless bourne ; for pike and si>ade 

Already his retreat ia neighbouring mound had 
made. 



Fraser, which have been recently recalled 
to recollection by General Wilkinson, 
have elicited the following tribute from 
a poetical correspondent; . 



6. 



1. 
TITHERi: Hudson roUs by Saratoga's plains, 
' ^ How fierce and madly raged the batUe's 

strife! 
Full many a soldier's corse that glebe contains, 
Bui Frasxr gave it gloty with his Ufb. 
Beside his maitrass, scarce fit>m danger rife 
Removed, two kind adminst'ring spirits stood*— 
(Jast then a dim from distani bom andfife)— 
And o'er him leanVi the Mohawk iron the woody 
To tee how Christian heroes ihed then: patriot 
blood. 



'•* Let yonder eminence become my nm — 

<' My humble urn — at eariy evening'atids— 
** One modest pray'T aseends— your thanks re- 



" Heaven bless my wife"-*the hero said, and 
died. 

That wife was far across the ocean wide ; 
Ner would he deemed his life too cheaply given, 

Hadsher at this last hour, stood at His ude, 
Tosoothe his aiyi i^ i h ed soul in death, or even 
Eenew reiterated vows u> meet in Heavev. 

3. 
Now liight beg[ins to spread her solemn reil- 

O'er earth, mtent lo hide the deeds, theday. 
In bloodv league whh death hath done; but mjl 

E'en darkept shades to soothe that awful fray. 

Thou genius of the sable throne ! O say, 
What clouds uprisen, borne on whirlwinds dire, 

Quench'd, in their falling floods, the last lone 

That lingsredon the hHls, but spared, in ure, 
Those flames that gleamed from cylinders of fire. 



O fcai^fhl night t when tempests, Itogued wfth 
war. 
Conspire to bhu) October's chilly 'brow 
With darkness, havoc, crime, and deep despair. 
t)h! chill the winds from eastemiaores that 

blow J 
Oh ! fast and deathlyniold the torrents flow. " 
Bot spite of winds, and sleet, and night, and lead 
In death's employ, with solemn march must go 
The piotts band that bears the gtonous dead 
Ferth to his home of rest— the soldier's honoured 
bed. 

6. 
So useless coffin, in profusion drest, 

Confined the modest warrior : but he lay 
On a rude bier, as soldiers take theur rest. 

Heedless of ease ; unsheeted was his chiy, 
And for a pall was spread his cloak of gray. 

* Hw wives of Gen. Reidesel and Mat. Ack- 
land. 
Vrtr. nr, — No. >jr, -J? 



mmuul and sk>w the sad procession moved, 

While, from the silver fi/e and muflled drum, 
Tlte solemn death-march, as the tide approved, 

Measured the hero's proffress tc his home. 

All silent were they, white tiieir hearts become 
Still big, and bigger with unbidden grief; 

6sve when the pious chaplain broke the gloom. 
Between his sobs, with sudden pray'r, and brief; 
For fbmnide of soul, and grace, and kmd relief. 

7. 

Nor wanting was the fiiU and bdd salute- 
Just tribute to the brave, the warrior's due 

E'en clamorous war itself paused, still and mute, 
A little space, O Frasbb ! at the view 
Of its own splendid ruins, and of you. 

But soon, as roused e'en by thy corse to fbar. 
From focman's eviery braien mouth, there flew 

Tolltes, like Etna's flWb, thatdinn'd the ear, 

And swep^ with iivid ^larey adiwart thy lowly 
bier. 

8. 
O sad and sickeninr sight, when even the grave, 

Sacred no more, becomes the scene of war ! 
As on his bed they siretch'd the humble brave, 
And, kneeling at his tomb, the priest, aware 
Of nothing, save his office, raised his pray V 
To Heaven, what thunders broke, like sudden 
doom. 
On unsnspBCt'mg worids, #ith hostile glare. 
From ondnance, mortar, gim and burstinr bomb, 
Throwing their deathfuT gleams on night's tre« 
mendous glooa.* 

5. 
But ah ! with thee, O Fraser, scenes like these 

Have lost their wonted power, to swell thy souL 
To rouse thy bold and native energies, 

And fire thy mantling blood beyond contn>l. 

Thy life's warm current loi^ has ceased to roll. 
And as thy voice once swayedthe banner'd host. 

So now thy death commands unconscious dole, 
Nor shall thy deeds of valour, wanted most 
In war, tqpon adnuring' thousands e'er be lost. 

. 10.* 
What tho' a stranger chaunts thy dirge, e'en one- 
Whose father was thy foe where thou wert slain, 
. What though through many a year time's glass 
hath run. 
Since thou wert feU'd upon the bkxidy plain ? 
A fniiai to worth prefers the hooett strain. 
Sincere, though late and few, the numbers rise, 
And when themselves expire, while moons 
shall wane, x 
Each soldier's heart tfav memory dear shall prize, 
Prepared u> hail thy Christian spirit in the skies. 
D. D. B. 

^ Alluding to the ffaing from the American 
IhMi,— 4he Americans being wholly unapprbed 
of the wAtm^ ntfs in whi<h their eneidtos «r«r# 
engaged. • ^ r - 
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Art. 13. MONTHLY SUMMARY OF POUTIC.iL INTELLIGENCE. 



EUROPE. 

&RKAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

rpiIE duke of Ciarence hus dctermiued to 
•*- persevere in marryiog the princess of 
Saxe Meinungen, notwithstanding tlie refu- 
sal of the House of Commons to grant him 
an annual stipend, provided the princess 
does not decline the connexion. 

The marriaee of the duke of Kent with 
the princess dovtnager of Leineugan, is an- 
nounced in the Frankfirt Gazette of the 
18th, in an authentic shape, as being posi.. 
tively decided upon. It is added, ** that 
privy counsellor baron Von Schonitz is gone 
to Stutgard, in order to make some arran^-' 
ments on this subject, as has also tlie British 
ambassador to the court of Wirtemberg." 

The duke of Cambridge was married to 
the princess of Hesse Cassel, on the 7th of 
May. 

For the fourteen years previous to the 
suspension of si)ecie-payments by the Bank 
of England^ there were but four prosecu- 
tions tor fon;ei'ics of tiie notes of the Bank ; 
but during tliu foui'leeu years immediately 
succeeding, there were 496 : tlie reason is 
traced to the great issue of sman notes, con- 
sequent upon the suspension. 

A great public work i» goin^; on at Ply- 
mouth, caWed a Break- water, the object of 
whicii is the protection of vessels in port 
from the storms of the Atlantic. On this 
work J*2,000,000 have been expended, and 
5700,U(X) more are requbite for its comple- 
tion. 

The extracting of pot-cuh from potaloe- 
stalks has conrntaiced in Ireland^ and pro- 
mises to become a most valuable article of 
trade in that part of tlie United Kingdom. 
It is calculated tliat 350,000 acres of land 
are annually cultivated with potatoes there. 
These would produce 46,876 tons of iK)t-ash, 
wliich at 20/. per ton, would amount to 
937,600/. per annum. 

The amount of sovereigns issued last 
year was 3,224,025/. ; half sovereigns, 1 ,037, 
295/. Total, 4,26 1 , 820/.— Silver : half crow us 
] , 123, C30/. ; shillings 2,458,566/. ; sixpences 
657,162/. Total, 4,241,258/.— Grand total 
of gold and silver, 8,502,678/. 

FRANCIS. 

The 1st of October has been agreed upon 
for withdrawing the allied troops from 
France. The claims of foreign powers have 
been liquidated and settled at 320,800,000 
francs — about 60 millions of dollars. 

The tribunal of correctional police at Pa- 
nt, has condemned the Sicur Crevcl, autlior 
of a pamphlet entitled the *' Crj/ of the Peo- 
^It" to a year's imprisonment, a fine of 
40U0f., 2006f. security, and a surveillance of 
five years. 

SPAIN. 

A letter from Alicant .says, tliat the clergy 
have excommunicated from the churches 
uU ii't'c-ma«ons ; and that there is- now in 



prison, where he has been languishing' for. 
eighteen months, a bravQ and meritorious 
officer, Colonel Fernando, solely for being 
supposed a free-mason. 

Mr. Meade has been released from prison 
by the Spanbh government. 

GERMANY. 

An ancient law has been revived In tiie 
electorate of Hesse, denying to ftlf-mnrder- 
ers the privilege of burial, and delivering mp 
theif bodies lor dissection, on account of- 
the frequency of suicide at the present time. 

The following are the persons chosen to 
form the military committee of the German 
diet : — The Imperial Austrian minister, pre- 
sident of the diet, count Buol Schauea- 
teen ; the Prussian minister, count Vender 
Cohz; the Bavarian minister, baron Vaa 
Aretin ; the Hanoverian minbtcr, M. Von 
Mfttens; the Wertenberg minister, beroB- 
Wangensheine ; the Danish mini^r for 
Holstein and Laaenberff} count Gyben ', and 
the minister of Mecklenburgby baron Vaa. 
Plossm. 

PRUSSIA. 

Recent papers from France state that the- 
king of Prussia b daOy expected at PariSy 
where, it is said, he intends to many fiflada- 
rooiselle Dillon, a beautiful g^ of 19, wboife 
mother was a creole of Martiniqoe, and was- 
married to count Dillon, the minister of 
Louis XVm. in Saxony. By the Prussian 
laws, a wife thus married is entitled to the 
dignity of qoeen, but her issue cannot inherit 
the crown. 

RUSSIA. 

No political intelligence of much inter- 
est has come to hand uom this quarter suice 
our last 

The imports into St. Petersburg, during 
the year 1817, amounted to 100,704,113 
rubles, and the exports to 106,483,309 rubles. 

1704 vessels cleared from St. Petersburg 
to various parts of the worid, of which, to 
Great Britian 737 ; to the United States 60; 
to other parts and places 917 \ total 1704. 

Til£ IONIAN ISLES. 

^ Gibraltar papers received at Boston, men- 
tion, that in pursuance of the peace at Paris^ 
the first legislature of the United States of 
the Ionian Islesj had been convened and had 
unanimously agreed upon a constitutional 
form of government lor their republic— ; 
The same was to have gone into operation 
the first day of the current year — puMle no- 
tice had been given at Corm, that the com- 
mercial flag of the country was lodged at a 
place convenient for tiie inspection of those 
concerned, and all vessels belonging to the 
country were required to conform their flag 
to this model. 

AMERICA. 

SPANISH AUERICA. 

Venezuela. 

A leUer iiom St. Thomas*, dated 26CU 

May, slates that <(Brioa and Amy have 
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formed a jiiiicG<9 hear St, Bartholomews at 
what 18 called tb^ Five Islands ; they have 
iiow 16 sailr-that firion will fortify the isl- 
and of Mona for a kind of rendeBvous, and 
take possession of Samana if possible/' 
Chili. 
The following is given as an authentic 
statement of the finances of ChUi, including 
.the receipts and expenditures of one month. 
Statement of Ike receipts and expenditures qf 
thcstaUof Ckili, 
Receipts. DoRs. Cts. 

Balance last month In trea- 
sury, 123,326 75 
•Costom-HoHse duties, 4,387 50 
Duty on .tobacco, 13,704 00 
Fifth 4m geld and silver, and 

doty on mines, 2,164 87 } 

From sequestered estates, 18,552 76 

Voluntary donations, 12,000 00 

On account of the contribu- 
tions of 400,000 dls. laid on 
the Europeans^ 43,177 00 

Duty on flour, 1,873 00 

Duty of curanibre for the Dis- 

tnct of Maypu, 1,000 00 

Other receipts, 352 37 ^ 

Total ^217,539 75 

Expenditures. Dolls. Cls. 

Pay of the army of the Andes, 30,000 00 

To the southern army, 80,600 00 

To the military hospital, 4,000 00 
'To the articles purchased by 

ih^ army at Mcndoza, 1 ,1 16 75 



Civil lirf, 2,968 12J 

Interest on the consolidated 

stock, 1,4M 60 

Pay of the amny of Chili, 80,51 7 fli ^ 
Extraordinary expenses of war, 27,566 50 
To the court of Mines, 1,380 02^ 

Works at Mayj^u, 2,000 00 

Refunding of monies attached, 1,500 4X> 
i)tiier trifling expenses, 1,858 00 



Totril receipts. 
Total expenses, 



^134,892 iSJi 

217,539 75 
134,892 12* 



Amount )remaimng in trea- 
sury', 582,647 62 J 

UNlTKp STATES OF AMERICA. 

President Monroe has, this «eason, been 
performing a tour into the souf liem and mid- 
dle states, for the purpose of son-eying the 
situation of the country, inspecting the oon- 
diiion of public works, already in existencp, 
and of selecting proper sites for the erection 
of others. He has been uniformly greeted 
with the respect and attention due to Wut 
chief magistrate of the United States. 

TJie Seminole war is nearly brought to a 
close by tlie vigour of general Jackson^ 
who has entered .Pensaoola, of which place 
he now has possession. 

The frigate United States has been rd- 
pcured and fitted out at Boston, for the pur- 
pose of taking Mr. Campbell, our mini<t»T, 
to Russia. 



Art. 14. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 



MASSACnUSETTS. 

'JT IS said a very large proportion of the 
* veteran claimants of militaiy pensions 
under the late law of the United States are of 
iMassachnsetts. Of .283,137 men, regulars 
and militia, engaged -in the glorious war of 
independence, 83,162 were furnished by 
Massachusetts — making nearly three-tenths 
of the whole army. 

A gentleman of Boston has purchased 
and presented to the University in Cam- 
bridge, the very large and valuable Vibraiy 
.of the late professor Ebelin^, of Hamburg. 
Besides being very full and rich, in other 
departments, it is said to contain the best 
jcoilection in the world, of American works, 
and works relating to America. 

An Egyptian wammw has been recently 
brought to Boston, taken from the cata- 
' combs of Saccara. 

CONHECTICUT. 

A law passed during the last session of 
the lenslature of this state, granting the 
Tight of suflTrage to all who pay taxes, and 
^o military doty. By a resolution, during 
ibfi same session, it b recommended << to 



the seireral towns in that stale to meet on 
the 4th day of July next, to elect as many 
delegates as they now send representatives, 
to a convention to be held m the city of 
Hartford, on the third Wednesday in Au- 
gust, for the purpose of forming a constitu- 
tion of civil government for tliat state-^ 
which constitution, when ratified by suchn 
majority of freemen as said convention shajl 
direct, is to become the supreme law of the 
4tate." 

A Steam-boat Company has been found* 
ed at Hartford, on the oasis of the privileges 
iield by /ohn L. Sullivan, Esq. of Boston. — 
A handsome boat is to be begun Immediate- 
ly, and will commence nmning between 
.Seabsook to Hartford, in October. She is 
to be propeHed on the principles lately dis^ 
.covered by Mr. C. A. Busby, of New- York, 
from which an immense saving in the cost 
of the engine, and consumption of fuel, will 
jiecessarily accrue. 

IfBW-YORK. 

By the annual census of the humane and 
criminal institutions in the city of ^e^v. 
York, it ppp«ar5 that there are 
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Id tbe orphan asylum 124 

Alms bouse, Indading children out at 

nurse 1384 

Citt Hospital—patients 175, maniacs 72 247 
DeMor*8 prison 278 

Bridewell . 75 

Penitentiary 268 

State Prison 550 

3021 
Total last year 3249, decrease 228 

It most oe recollected, howevef, that the 
above statement does not give the exact pro- 
portion of paupers and convicts for the city, 
th«re being veiy many tranrtent persons and 
foreigners included m the above number. 
Tbe proportion of those, dependent upon 
public charity in the city, is estmiated at one- 
eightieth of the population. 

The comptroller of tlie city of New-York, 
reports the accounts of tbe corporation, for 
tbe year ending May 11, 1818, to amount 

In receipts, to 5^52,128 77 

In expenditures, to 860,278 43 

Leaving balance in trea- 
sury of 11,850 34 

The commissioners of the sinking fund, 
report for the same period, a balance in fa- 
vour Of the corporation, of 5'',636 46 

In 1904 the county of Genesee, then in- 
cluding Niagara, Chataunue and Cattarau- 
gus, cave only 300 votes for governor. This 
year it has, though much reduced in extent, 
given more senatorial votes than any other 
county in this state, exceeding by 500 the 
votes of Ontario, and by 800 tho^ of the 
city of New-York. The number of votea 
which it gives for members of congress, 
4391, is also greater than that of any other 
county, or of any single congressional dis- 
trict. In 1804, the counties composing the 
Cist congressional district, gave 1781 votes 
for governor; this year they gave 6445, 
and more than 10,000 for members of con- 
l^ress. Again, in 1790, the present counties, 
Ontario, Steuben, and Genesee, contained 
only 060 souls, according to Morse : in 1814, 
the same territory contained a population 
of 91,986— and at tbb day it prolMbly ex- 
ceeds 130,000. 

Peitnstlvawia. 

By order from the navy department, tbe 
kcefs of two seventy-four gun-ships have 
been laid at Philadelphia. 

A draught horse belonging to Mr. Hesler, 
of Kaston, after having taken a |>owerfol 
cathartic, voided a stone weighing one 
pound. The figure of this stone was that of a 
Kidney bean, with a smooth surface, its colour 
that of a common gray Kme stone, which 
abounds in this neighbourhood. On frac- 
turing it transversely, it was found to con- 
tain a crooked piece of iron, probably ja 
borse shoe nail, its centre surrounding this 
iron nucleus, appeared to be less solid than iti 
circumference, interspersed here and there 
with panicles of straw, oats, hay, he. 

ViRGIlflA. 

Itisftatedi under date of may 29, that 



there h«d been Inspected «t Pfltertborg, iWa 
season 12,000 bbdi. of tobacco, that nM»re 
were arriving daily, and that sales wore 
brisk. 

SOUTB CAKOLIHA. 

The rice ficJds in Georeetown District, 
have been assailed, witbm the last few 
weeks, by a new and heretofore unknown 
enemy— the ra(«— who have made serions iir- 
roads upon this important staple of our coon- 
try in its infant state. It appears that th^ 
have taken up their habitations in the adjacent 
banks, from whcnccT they sally out at night, 
and commit the most ciestructive ravages. 
No effectual expedient has yet been devised 
for destroying them ; it is said that they are 
so numerous m some fields, that thirty tiaya 
been destroyed by a single discharge of a 
musket. 

GEORGIA. 

The crops in this state are likely to be 
much better, in conseouence of the conti- 
nuance of warm weatner since it set in, 
tlian it was apprehended they would be ear- 
ly in the season. 

The stocks of the << Savannah Steaai 
Ship Company** and the " Savannah River 
Navigation Company,** are rapidly sub- 
scribed for, and tne books closed for a short 
time, to ^ve the citizens generally a chance 
to subscnbe. 

TEN9ESSEE. 

The Nashville papers of the 28th Febru- 
ary, says that two lar^ deposits of Gypsum 
have lately been discovered in Overton 
county, Tennessee, alx)ut 80 miles east of 
Nashville, and near the Cumberland river. 
It is supposed that these deposits contain 
Gypsum enough to supply all America. This 
county also sKounds with stone coal, iron 
ore, copperas, plastic, cla^* and salt springs. 
It is said a company in this county in boring 
for salt brine, nave penetrated more than 
100 feet through a dense salt rock. 

MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

The following curious publication in a 
Louisville paper, will doubtless amuse many 
jof our readers. 

Jiorth'Mtmea, Jipril lO^Ji.D. 1818. 
TO ALL THE WORLD! 

I declare the earth Is hollow, and habi- 
table within, containing a number of solid 
concentric spheres, one within tbe other, 
and that it is open at the poles Id or 16 ^- 
grees ; I pledge my life in support of this 
truth, ana I am ready to explore the hoHow, 
U the worid will support and aid me in tbe 
undertakinfi:. 

JNO. cleeves symmes, 

0/ OhiOi late Capttnn of fn/mky. 

N. B. I have ready for the press, a treatise 
on tbe principles of matter, wherein 1 show 
proofs of the abovo positions, account lor 
various phenomena, and disclose Dodar 
Darrein' s Golden Stcret. 

My terms are the patronhge of tlils and 
the new worlds. 

I dedicate to my wife and her ten thtl* 
dreu. 
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I MfedAr. S. £. JAMtf, fiir H. An^ aad 
B€KrQti AUi. de HitmboUHy as my protecton. 

I Mk one hundred brave eoBMiiionsy 
well equipped, to start from Stbena in tha 
laU season, with reindeer and sleighy on the 
ke of the frosen sea. I ensage we fiml 
warm and rich land, stocked with thrifty 
vegetables and animals, if not men, on 
reaching one degree northward of lati- 



tQded2; wewittTttan in the WKHftediny 
spring. 

J. C. S. 
[Cant. Symmes is said to be a « very re* 
ipectable man, a man of intelligence, and 
really sane in mind." He is diligently em* 
ployed in forwarding his scheme, and it is 
reported that ** npwms of twenty persons 
hove actually engaged in the expedition. "] 



Abt. 15. CABINET OF VABIETIEa 



Those of oar readers who delight in the ec* 
centricities of nature, as well as those who 
profess to account for them, will be m- 
tified with the following, « Meteorolo^cal 
Retrospect for the last Half of the Year 
1817,'' translated from the BtbHothiaue 
Pk^frico'Eeonomiquet for TUloch's Philo- 
sophical Magazine. 

SUtrmt «md Hurrieanet, 

FEW years have been more distinguished 
for an extraordinary frequency of vio- 
lent storms than the hist. In the year 824, 
when, if we may believe the annals of that 
period, a hailstone fifteen feet in length fell 
upon the city of* Autnn ;— in those of 1660, 
1720, 1780, and 1740, when there were 
stom^ of ban of one foot in thickness ; in 
1767, when Potsdam was devastated by 
hailstones of the size of an ordinary gourdT; 
In 1771, when the environs of Namur were 
ravaged by others of nearly eight pounds 
weight; in 1788, and 1812, which were 
also remarkable for their storms, and the 
congelations which accompanied them ; — 
there was stfll nothing in point of extent of 
suffering to compare with 1817. 

The city of Bneims will long remember 
the 19th of May. After having experienced 
on the day preceding an extraordmarv and 
vtiflingheat, about half past one in the morn- 
ing there appeared in the heavens an igne- 
<ms meteor, the red light of which, reflected 
from all the houses, gave to this ancient 
Gallic city thesemblance of a town involved 
in one vast conflagration ; some strokes of 
thunder were followed with rain, which 
iell in extraordinary abundance for two 
hows ; soon after, a huge black cloud cath- 
ered over the citv and burst upon it wtth a 
horrible cra^. For five mmutes the hail fell 
in torrents ; whole roofs were broken ; the 
trees of the gardens hashed, and some ani- 
mals killed. The same day the hail ravaged 
with equal severity many communes of the 
department of the Upper Garonne ; and on 
the following da]^ Semur (CMt-d^Or) and 
the rich vinejrards in its environs were visited 
by another frightful storm, in which the rain 
aad hail fell for a whole hour in one conti- 
nued flood. 

The month of June was especially re- 
markable for the number and severity of its 
storms. On the 7th, a part of the com- 
■Huies of CbweoB, Bcangas, MoaUpet, and 



Bondi, in the arroBdisse m e a t of ViUeneuve 
(Lot and Garonne) was laid entirely waste ; 
not a stalk of com was to be seen standing, 
nor a leaf remaming on a vine, In those 
places which the hail attacked: a heaw 
ram which fell on the night of that day did 
still more harm, the quantity of eailh which 
It unsettled being so'creat as to cover all the 
meadows with sane I The same day a vio- 
lent storm assailed tfa6 ctoton of Zurich In 
Switaeriand, the city of Pan (Lower Pyre- 
nees) and some surrounding communes. — 
Some hail feH of such a sice that roofs were 
broken and animals killed. On the eth, four- 
teen communes situated in the valley of the 
Loire,- and cm the 9th, twentjF-seven in the 
arrondissement of AmbeK, were nearly in- 
undated \yj the ouantity of rain which fell, 
accompanied with large haO. On the lOtb, 
a storm of such severity swept over the 
canton of Saint Gall, in Switaerlaad, that a 
great number of houses were thrown down 
at Wittenbach, Berff,.Hora, and Ober-Stehi- 
bach. On the 12tb, the environs of Casan 
(Kussia) were devastated ; tlM ravages of 
tne storm fell particularly upon the village 
of Oura, Inhabited by Tartars Jiving in a state 
of ease, and famous for their fabrics of red- 
coloured cotton ; the rivulet which tra« 
verses this village formed all of a sudden an 
Immense torrent, carrying along with it 
men, trees and habitations, to the distance 
of twenty versts. On the 14th, another 
storm stUl more horrible desolated Belgium : 
the thunder raged for three-quarters of an 
hour without intermission ; the storm driven 
by a south-east wind was so violent, that it 
tore up a number of large trees, overturned 
many granaries and some houses, and shook 
all tbehouses for the space of a leasue. - Oq 
the 16th, a shower ol hailstones fell upon 
the town of Lierre in the Low Countries, 
most of which were of the bulk of a pigeon's 
egg. The 22d, the 26th^ the 27th, and 29tb; 
wera also distinguished by violent storms 
which committed great havoc. 

In the same month the heat was more ex- 
cessive u England than it had been for 
several years, and brought on storms which 
did every where a great deal of damage. At 
Tewkesbury they were accompanied with 
large hail ; at Salisbary there was one at-- 
tended with an extraordinary obscurity, and 
followed by torrents of rain and lar^ pieces 
of ictf the ravages ^ which wera fnghtfulf- 
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trtes Aattereii — men and beasts wounded — 
houses overturned, &c. 

On the 3d of July, a storm of the greatest 
riolence, mised with large bail> burst in the 
night-lime upon the town of Agen and many 
Gommnnes of the department of Tarn, ft 
continued till ten o'clock the next day, 
which was also distinguished by another 
fempcst, which carried ruin and devastation 
into the valley between the two mountains 
of Lure and Leberon (the mouths of the 
Rhone) over a space of more than fideen 
leagues. On the 4th, hail of the size of 
filberts fell at Munich and Lons Le Saul- 
flier ; and on the 10th, many leagues in the 
•departments of the Yonne and Ain were in 
jess than an hour laid entirely waste by an- 
other storm of hail as lai^ as pigeon's eggs^ 
and precipitated with astonishing impetuo- 
sity. The nth was marked by a storm of 
still greater fury. Pforzheim in the duchy 
of Baden^and-on thi: frontiers of Hungary 
aind Lower Austria, liail-stanes were cof- 
iected of the bulk -of the largest hen's egrs ; 
.several men and beasts were killed, andue 
hopes of a fine harvest wholly desbx>yed.— 
The night of the same day was most ruinous 
t« the cantons of Chateanneuf and £3rmou- 
tiers In the department of Upper Vienne. — 
The hail was of such force tnat even the 
4:hesnut-trees were destroyed, and in such 
abundance that two days afterwards it was 
X^und in heaps upon the ground. On the 
3l3t, there fell at Manchester in England, 
and its environs, hail of such an extraordi- 
nary bulk that two persons were kiUed by it 
at Pendleion, and seToral others grievousiy 
irounded. 

On the Sih of August, a thwider-fltonn 
burst on the town of St. Avoid (Moselle,) 
-and caused a fire which consumed thirty- 
three houses and thutv-eight bams * The 
16th was a day enielty memorable to the 
departroents^ftheAisneand Ardennes. The 
reapers were occupied in collecting one of 
the finest harvests which bad been known 
for a long time ; the heavens became sud- 
denly obscured by thick and heavy clouds ; 
and soon a storm of hail burst forth of such 
impetuous force, that in ten minutes the 
rrops and fraits of every description in the 
territory of four villages were bashed in 
pieces. Some of the batl-stones found were 
thre^fvunda in wetgiit. These congelations 
resembled a buHct cut in two; the centre of 
each hemisphere was harder than the vest, 
and of a brownish colour. On the 22d, after 
two months of excessive dryness, Rome 
was the scene of another dreadful tempest : 
some vineyards were quite ruined, and more 
than thirty of the largest trees of the villa 

* A popular ftrror augments the evils occa- 
sioncxl by such storms at many places. When 
djssistancc should be run for, the women discouf' 
tigc the men with the greMest earnestness, say- 
iajj, that to//«n tfwjire ofbeaven descends f it it in 
ifri.i to seek for relief; and that water, far from 
Ml^jinff it, will only tncrvue its force and activitif. 



Panfili were torn ap b^ the roots. On the 
26th, there was a hinncane at the estate of 
of Gonrgivaux near Epemay, whicb, tbou^ 
it only lasted three minutes, tore up and 
shattered a number of trees, carried off se- 
veral roofs, knocked the bam of a farm 
topsy-turw , and scattered to the winds 3JW 
well-bound sheaves. On the 27th, in the 
valley of Pia near Genoa, there was a sini- 
lar hurricane, but of a longer duration ; the 
damage occasioned by which it will take 
many years of prosperity to repair ; — ^vines, 
trees of every kind, even garden walls, fell 
prostrate before it 

The 3d of September, at Liverpool ; flie 
11th, at Paris; the 12th, at Antwerp, Brus- 
sels, and several other places in the Low 
Countries; — the 22d at Schaffhausen, k/t. 
and the 28th at Memel, were distinguished 
by violent and destructive storms, in roost of 
which the size and quantity of the bail was 
still the chiefly remaricable circumstance. 

In the month of October, the place whieh 
suffered most from the elements was the old 
town Nocera, at the foot of the Appenninet. 
For the third time in the course of five 
months, it was visited on the 4th by a hailf 
storm of such tremendous violence that all 
that had been spared by the previous tem- 
psts, — its superi) olives, Its fruit-trees, and 
Its vines — were completely destroyed. A 
number of cattle were killed, owing chieflyi 
perlis^M, to the verv angular shape of the 
bail-stones in this instance, the largest of 
which were found to weigh about six ounces. 
The other placesTvisited by remarkable storms 
during this montb, were the commnnes of 
Mesmes-sar-Yevre» Vassdi^, and others in 
the depaitoMnt ef Cher, •n the first ;— the 
«nvirona of Cahors on the 8d ; — Foligno, 
Assisi, and Perugia, on the same day as No 
cera; — and Alicant on the 13th. In one 
quarter of an hour this last town and its enr 
virons, which produced a great abundance 
of exquisite fruits and an excellent whie« 
presented the spectacle of one great wredt* 

* For near half a centurv the people in the 
Maconnais (Saone et Lonre) have been in the 
custom, (or averting damage by haH, of firing 
mortars from the heights at the approach dC 
storms. The first who introduced tms schema 
was M. de Chevriers, an old officer of mario^ 
proprietor of Vanreaard. The experience of 
many ^rears having convinced the inoabitanls of 
the neighbouring country of the excellence of 
this practice, it has been adopted' by the com- 
munes of Ig^r, Aze, Roroaneche, Julnal, La 
Torrins, Ponilly, Fleuiy, Saint Sorlin, Vivicrs, 
and many others, which have ever since been 
exempt m>m any ravages by hail. The size of 
the mortars, and the number oftimes they are 
fired, varies according to circomstancet and la- 
calities. The] commune of Fleury makes use of 
a mortar which carries a charae of one podad 
of powder at a time. It is ordinarily began to 
be fired before the clouds have had nme to ac- 
cmnulatc in any great munber, and the flriog is 
kept up until the stormy clouds are wholly dis- 
persed. The annual ccmsumptiofi for this pi(r- 
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Other misfortunes not less diastrous sig- 
mdized the period under our review. The 
inundations of rivers and lakes desolated 
almost all the countries of Europe, particu- 
larty Switzerland, the west of Germany, the 
Low Countries/Holland, the north of Spain; 
and in the United States, the two provinces 
of Kentucky and New- York. In the first 
days of June, the Rhone tumultuously burst 
its banks, at the same moment that the wa- 
ters of the Rhine and tiie Aar attained a pro- 
digious height ;*— that the lakes, the rivers 
and the torrents of Switzerland, the Grand 
Lake of Constance, the Necker, the Main, 
the Meuse, the Wahl, &c. overflowed upon 
all points. The detail of tlfe disasters which 
the^ caused is fearful. During three months 
their waters covered whole countries, me- 
naced the foundations of the most solid edi- 
fices, and scarcely left in some places the 
roofs of the houses to be seen, while they 
kept constantly sweeping away trees and 
flocks, and a vast wreck of things of all sorts. 
Fields cultivated with the greatest care were 
converted into morasses ; lam tracts were 
turned into deserts of mire ; the finest bar- 
vests were every where destroyed. On the 
26th, 27th, and 28th of August, a south wind 
which had prevailed for more than a month 
was followed by a hot rain, which melted 
the glaciers in such a manner that the Rhine 
lose anew beyond all former example, and 
presented, until the 2dd of September, the 
Mipearance of a vast lake: the torrents of 
toe Tyrol were swollen higher than their 
greatest height in 1789; and the Sill, which 
falls into the Inn near Inspruck, burst its 
banks and carried away several bridges, 

pose is from 4 to 600 killo^mmes (830 to 
1022 lbs.) of coarse powder. This practice, 
which costs little, which is attended wito no in- 
convenience, which is so simple in execution as 
to be oracticable every where, and which is sup- 
ported not only by theory, but by the experience 
ef a jgreat many years, ought to bo generally 
substituted for the ruinous system of conjuring 
Slonns by the sound of the church bells. The 
misfortunes which every year befall those who 
have recourse to the clocks, may in the end des- 
troy a prqindice which originated in on era 
when tlie laws of* physics were unknown ; and 
when fanaticism attnbuied to the sound of the 
bells a supreme power, in virtue of the benedic- 
tions and unctions which they received from the 
bands of the priests. At the same time that tiie 
villages of Iviaoonnais adopted the practice of 
firinr. mortars, Guenaut-dc-Monibelliard, the 
celebrated co-operator and friend pfBufl'on, hav- 
ing observed that the hail never formed itself till 
after violent daps of thunder, proposed to with- 
draw the electric matter, so as to prevent at the 
same time both the explosion of the thunder, and 
the formation of the hail. ( Journal de PJiysique, 
torn. xxi. p. 146.) Guyton-de-Morvcau has fur- 
ther demonstrated the accuracy of this theory. 
(Journal de Physique torn. ix. p. 60 — 67. j 

* The Rhine rose on the 7lh of July, thirty- 
two centimetres (oae foot) qUovq iti eroale»1 
thcighl In 1770. 



wUk ft vast qoaotityftf trees, botues, cattle, 
&c. On the 9th of November, a very vio- 
lent storm burst upon the department of 
Ardeche, the waters rose to a prodigkras 
height, and committed great havoc in the 
arondissements of Toumon, Privas, and Ar- 
gentiere. 

Earthquaket. 

June 30th. After a storm, accompanied 
with a hot rain, two shocks, very violent^ 
were felt at Inverness and in fhe environs 
of Loch Ness in Scotland. 

July 4. At BarecOoaa. 

7^ Porentruy and Schaff bausen. 

13. C S**n«n, canton of Bern. 

14. Rougemont, and the valleys of 
Gessenay and Senimenthal in Switzerland. 

Aug. 19. Inspruck. 

Sep. 12. Saanen. 

17. Inverness— the fifth since Au- 
gust, 1816. 

21. St. Helena. The oscillation 
lasted two mmutes, and was felt throughout 
the whole island and neighbouring sea; also 
at Saanen, Rothenberg, and environs of 
Rublihorn. 

Sep. 22. Angouleme (Charente-Inferi- 
eure), followed immediately by a loud de- 
tonation. 

Oct. 17. Pays de Vaud, particularly at 
Yvonaud and its environs. 

Oct. 18. Messina. 

23. VosUzza in the Morea:— The 
most violent that has occurred this year. 1 1 
lasted about a minute and a half. The sea 
was thrown back to a great distance, so that 
the ships in the roads of Vostizza were lelt 
quite dry: it immediately returned with 
great fuiy, rose five metres above its ordina- 
ry level, and inundated a considerable space 
of ground : soon afterwards it subsided into 
its orinnal position. But the cape whicli 
formed the mouth of the river Gujdourou|>- 
neiti, after ejecting a very thick smoke, pre- 
cipitated itself into the sea, and carried along 
with it the town of Vostizza, the villages of 
Mourla Dimitropoulu, Loumari, Temeiii, 
and part of their mhabitants. For eight suc- 
ceeding days shocks, less strong, but veiy 
frequent, continued to be felt. 

Nov. 11 and 12. At Geneva, and the two 
sides of the lake, the shocks were stronger 
than were ever experienced ia this quartet 
before. 

Drought. 

In the eariy part of this year the sontb ot 
Europe was almost desolated by a severe 
drought, which still continued in a manner 
truly distressing. In June it dried up the 
lake of Ouveillan in the arrondissement of 
Narbonne, and drained the fountains and 
wells in the greater part of the departments 
of the mouths ofthe Rhone, the Var, and the 
Lower Alps. In July, «uch was its intensity 
in the department ot (he Eastern Pyrenees, 
that it converted into salt a great part of the 
waters of the lakes of Saint >a;taire and Vil- 
leneuvc. At MacseiHes and Montpelier thn 
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gMtlett itt64>itveiiteiiee WIS ako Mt for tbe 
ivmnt of water. 

QrtatBt&U. 

We have had daily the most remaikable 
heats. On the 7th of Juoe the thermome- 
ter at Paris rose to 26^ centigr. whete it re- 
mained the whole day. On the 18th it was 
at ae*', and on the dOth at aO<». In some 
parts of Great Britahi it rose sUll higher. At 
London on the 96th, between tiiree and five 
o'clock in the afternoon it was 31^ eentigr. 
being 10^ above the greatest heato of ordina- 
ry snmmers. In tlie north of Asia, on the 
the contrary, Aere was searoely any sum- 
mer at all this year, the cold continuing un- 
til the 21st of June, the time at which the 
line season in tiie northern parts of Siberia 
usually terminates. In tlie nypeiborean re- 
gions of Europe, again, the heat was so in- 
tense that the coasts of Greenland, which 
bad been covered for ages with enormous 
masses of ice, were completely iiberated, 
and the sea was Iftid open as far as the moun- 
tains of Spitsi>ergen, and even as high as the 
a4^ of latitude. Enormous masses of ice 
descended into tlie Atlantic sea as far as the 
40^ of latitude without melting. 

The months of June, Jnlv, August and 
September were of a stifKngneat, especiallv 
at Rome, at Naples, and at Trieste, where R 
was impossible to go abroad till evening. 
The warmest day at Penignan was the 4tn 
of July; at Marseilles, the 17th of August, 
when the thermometer, eiposed to the sun, 
remained stationarv at 44^. At Cayenne, 
winter, which is the rainy season ' m that 
countiy, was unknown ; it ordinarily lasts 
six months complete, Irat last year there 
were onJv sixty-two days of rain, and tiiat 
sliriit ana intermittent. 

Untimdy Coidi. 

AHer long intervals of heat, of abundant 
rains, and wasting storms, we were visited 
On the 98d of Angust with squalls of cold 
rain, and weather truly autumnal. The at- 
mosphere was wholly changed. The equi- 
noctial winds raged with violence ; at Parts 
they tore up the stoutest trees by the roots. 
On the 23d of September, the weather was 
mild, and of a temperature rather more ele- 
vated than suited tne period of tJie year ; but 
next dav a strong wind arose from the north- 
east, whioh dri^ up the earth, and gave all 
the chill of winter to the atmosphere. On 
the 10th of October, the Parisians felt as if 
in the middle of January. The lilie unsea- 
/tonable cold was felt In the sooth. FrOm 
the climate of Africa to that of Lapland 
was a common transitioh . After more than 
ten months without rain, and a heat the 
most ardent, thev were obliged, on the 16th 
of October, to have recourse to fires, the 
temperature havii^ become on a sudden icy 
oolo. 

The damage occasioned by this unseason- 
Hbic cold, in the two nights of the 22d and 
!Mth of August, to the standing crops of all 
dcscriptiottSi was very great in the northern 
provihcflfe of Sweden, particvlarly-Helsing- 



land end the eaniraw of Gate, and In Fnsp 
conia and Whiemberg. At tne beglnnfaig 
of October tliere fell a great quantity m 
snow in Scotland, principallv in the coun- 
ties of Ross and Aberdeen, where it lay two 
feet deep. On the 4th of the same month 
there was snow on the fertile plains of Bay- 
renth to thfi depth of three inches ;' on the 
0th it covemd the moontains of Urach, Vos- 
gee, and Brisgao ; on the 12th the elevated 
plain of .Woivroy in the department of the 
Mense ; and an the 16th tne mountains of 
Loaere and the environs of Mendei It was 
eonchided from these pmmatare appearaa- 
cos, that we should have a rigorous winter ; 
and in support of the predictions to tliis pur- 
pose, as imaUible as those of Mathieu-La!m- 
berg, we had the old theory of nineteen 
years, and even that of an hiiiidred*>a9d-QAe 
years brought forward. In the first cateyo- 
ly the winter of 1817 corresponded to that 
eo long and severe of 179S ; In the secosd 
to those of 1716, of 1616, and of 1M4. Bat 
the temperature changed anew in the- first 
days ot November, and coatiaued ao till 
December. On the 2d, 3d, and 4Mi of No- 
vember we had at Paris thick rnkts, which 
gave place to a snccession of veiy fine ds^ya, 
so much so that on the 22d the caantry of 
Niort and the borders of tiie two Sevres pre- 
sented all the verdure of spring time. 
Ten^ttriml Pkemmma, 

On the 27th of June, at twoa*dock»P. IL- 
some women of ^e commune of Vaowait 
(Gard) having washed a number of rfsew 
of cotton muslin, and othera of naeSf- 
spread them on a meadow newly cut to dry. 
Shortlv after there was a great-deal of vefy 
vivid Ughtnuig, which played particabriy 
about the meadow where the clothes were 
lying; and on examining them it was 
found that all the pieces of cotton had be- 
come tinged with a vellow colour similar la 
that of nankeen, while those of linen had 
lost none of their whiteness. The yeUow 
tinged stuffs were washed repeatedly wift 
soap, but to no purpose ; it was fraud im* 
possible to take the colbnr out of them, or 
even to free them from the sulpharoas odoar 
which thev had acquired. 

About tne same period numerous swarms 
of those beautiful insects which are vul- 
gariy named DemoiteUet or IdbtOuUt a- 
tiques (but of a sort apparently new and 
very large) were observed in several parts 
of East Holland, particulariy in the eavi- 
roos of the town of Sneeck, subseqaeally 
at Hamburg, and lastly at Stockholm, and 
several other parts of the north of SwadOB} 
where they disappeared. They came from 
the south-west. Thev fbrmed so dense a 
body that they resembled the thick cloadb 
which precede a fall of snow. When they 
wanted nourishment, thejrdMcended all at 
once upon some field, sojourned there for 
some hours, and afterwards resumed their 
course. At night the air was quite crowded 
with these insects. 

On the 24 of Jidy, fhe mountalii (tf HaHf- 
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mete, in I7pp«r AMtHi, diMppeared and 
gave i^liM^ to a lake. This raoantain was of 
great 'elevation, and gave itsnaaiete the 
country flroond. Daring the prece^ng 
Aionth there had been various phenomena, 
wfaidi augured some ruinous event: — sub- 
terraneous noiees — slight explosions on the 
exterior, &c. thfey had disquieted the pco- 

81e of the coantiy greatly, and seemed as 
' desigVied to forewarn them of their dan- 

On the 24th of the same month, the very 
opposite of this phenomenon occurred in 
Italy. An tfrtonishing noise was heard in 
the territory of Ferentino ; after which the 
waters of the lake of Porciano suddenly dis- 
appeared, and left their ancient bed quHe 
^. Eastward of the lake, at the foot of a 
neighbouring mountain, thev discovered an 
Mmrmous c&Bm, produced by some violent 
eommotion, down which the waters had 
precipitated themselves into certain subter- 
ranean caverns which now serve as thehr 
receptacle. — ^The Romans prevented -acci- 
dents of this sort by their famous canals of 
outlet, as we see in the lake of Albano ; but 
the modarti inhabitants of the volcanic 
eoontry of Rome have not the same fore- 
sight, -t 

* In the month of August, another dis- 
placement, owing without doubt to the sub- 
terraneous conflagration of a bed of coal 
<»r sul^urons nurtters, happened near Sals- 

. bourg In Bavaria, on the borers of the Sahsa. 
A space of ground, of the extent of about 
fifteen acres, sunk down, and, from the 
diaBm left, flames continued to issue for 
four days afterwards, exhidlng a strong r\i\- 
fifaufons o6our. 

• Ontir^'^"' "^ '^ -.r. .-. ('m„, \] p fi;/:".- 
Wick ei ■ •' prt- M" .1 u* ci)< t^tacfp 
stIW mo l.ji'h.;. A \^ I :*" Liountaia 
tumbled *}* Hii. and Iran'' >: i* l into *\ .lo- 
serta very- fertile and \\x,:-/ "jl'-M \ alley. 
The cau-tMo \\birh this Ims '• 1 1. attributed 
was the e.iormous quantify of :*no>v whir!i 
Cell in th'.' Tyrol, in Fcbmary, Mnrdi, ^r. I 
A|lrifr) and which r sudden change - f N tt 
perature fnd nbundant hot rain^ tmd jirt < r- 
pitately melted. 

On tne 5th of July, at one o'clm k it. f n 
morning, the wmers of tlip sea suiMfnU 
witW t5v frr»m the port >A Mtn^eWU-. t^'.A 
. left it Tor some Tnon^tmy i;i;i{p dry : but m mti 
kfter retum**d, and spiea.l h^ far even a^ !h* 
tity. The Mime phenomenon was oliwr\'ed 
With still more remaricable characters on 
the 27th of June, 1812, and occurred also in 
1775, at the time of the famous earthquake 
of Lisbon. 

The •tmospheric whiripools, which are 
attributed to a displacement of heated air, 
and by the action of which it is easy to ex- 
plain the pretended showers cf sand, in- 
sects, &c. have presented two singular 
enough phenomena in the state of New- 
York ana in the kingdom of Naples. The 
^TtA was distingubhcd by some Extraordinary 
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circums(nncfei:^it raised a yonng man to a 
great height, afterwards pitched him on a 
tree, from which it again snatched him and 
eonveyed him to the foot of a mountain at 
some distance. The second happened on 
the 10th of August. Some washerwomen 
fet work beside a tountain, out of the city of 
St. Angelo, saw in a serene sky a whiripool 
ad?aneing upon them : seized with fear they 
fled in peat tiaste ; immediately afterwards 
the whirlpool dashed upon the fountain, ab- 
sorbed an the water out of it, and carried 
off the linen spread out on the neighbour- 
Ins meadows to a distance of more than a 
mile, whence it returned in about an hour to 
the environs of the fountain, where it ceased, 
and redeposited all that it had carried off. 
The linen was found torn and full of hol^s, 
as if it had been perforated by gunshot 
Celestial Phenometm. 

In the period of time under our survey 
the spots of the sun were successively dis- 
sipated and renewed. The grand spot, wliich 
covered nearly all the disc of that orb on 
the S3d of July, disappeared on the 4th of 
August. A RTeat numoer of small spots were 
afterwards formed, which gradually united 
and concentrated into one: — subsequently 
in the month of September a division again 
took place into several groups, which be- 
tween the 23d and 27th of October totally 
disappeared, before having touched the west 
limb of the sun. On the 5th and 6th of No- 
vember, a large spot was observed on **»• 
southern part of this orb : itisr^ . M' i 
into groups more or ii-* Mut*>»'( :. -t.xiifi 
isolated ft'ten* iti»>re in-("'<'^iiJL'; ;] 

On t!iO, 7th '>f August, Prott ^ )i bt.iikTa*- 
tronc liicr ot AuL'shurg, obscrvt a a linniiions 
band In the direi;Vi6T\-?>f t'lie V ""*;*. r**' "".''^i^ai' 
la,',':z in tiw constellation .'* .-rr' ;Ff>r 
tnis, see account already ^jy . u ir i ' .^.^i. 
for August, IPIT } 

OnUie->f:iot .-r ;.t' r -^t Ue\. / o' : >rk 
at nij^h^ there w- !*'-.'u .i tl T>:rMiifv oj 

R»r!MUtJl.iK in K ^1 .'id a ,. ''^f>H l\yt^ tyi-,, 

T' .'•ii<r in n tin'; rm . f* ..n ♦''->' lO: to w . ' 
1 «{»p»'a't:d ul r.fiWhter. *.'e '^i^e, an*! cm ' 
' ; 1 .»in its iop lor-r sitreauis -ff fire. \'.\ 
I < .'••■e -. \va3 jiou , but all of a nudden i 
^', mi td up luto the ti' HVens, nnd d.^^jipiM-ai 
I I 1- loii^ the cloiui->. A .livr' <r ph' iKC-i. 
non w.ij ob^fTvpd on the l*^tn o; y•^\^^n^' 
i>» r at three o »:ioi.'k in l-.t iPoiKinjj, hI Ii-- 
'•hflle. 

On the 9th ot :$eptember a beautiful au- 
rora 6orf o/tr was observed at Glasgow. (For 
which, also, see account in Phil. Mag. for 
January, 1818, by M. Chev. Dupin.) 
Barometrieal Observafwru. 

Thit barometer on the 26th of January 
and 1st of April attained the extraordinary 
height of 73 centimetres (27 inches) j and 
on the 1st of November j at 62 minutes past 
eleven at night, it exceeded that by one de- 
gree and 6-lOths of a line, which is a mille- 
metre more than «tbo height to which the 
mercury rose oq the 23d of February 1816. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE PRESENT EWQ OP THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

Lubecki March 10, 1818. 
It is about 20 years aeo that Mr. Neele, b 
respectable citizen of this place, worked in 
a baking-house at Chepstow in the princi- 
pality of Wales. He bad lived there three 
years, without seeing one of his German 
countrymen, when one afternoon the land- 
lord ofthe King George sent to tell him that 
a German, just arrived, wished to speak to 
him. He hurried to the public-house^ and 
found a man plainly dressed, who accosted 
him in the German language. Mr. Neele 
asked him, as is the ^nera) custom, ta drink 
a pot of beer with him, which, he accepted, 
and this was followed by a seeond^he then 
invited him to take a walk about the beauti- 
ful place. On their return, our countrymen 
went into another public-house and drank 
some glasses of rum,aAer which tbestran- 

fer recollected that it was time to think of 
Is departure. They had nearly reached the 
house, when he suddenly atopped, and aaked 
Mr. Neele what he supposed him really to 
be ? at the same time opnening h'ls gray great 
coat, and showing a large and brilliant star 
ii\)on his breast. Mr. Neele, who had till 
then taken him to be a merchant, answered 
with surprise, that he must be some great 
person, and hoped that he had not offended 
Dim ; but he could not tell hb rank. Upon 
this the stranger declared himself to be the 
nrince of Orange, who hod fled to England 
Irom the invasion of the French. He then 
wrote Mr. Neele*s name in his pocket-book, 
thanked him for his kind reception, and af- 
ter they had bid each other farewell, he left 
him, to prepare for his departure. Shortly 
' vwds, as Mr.-JS^^le had some business 
out of doors, a coach passecNliiO-: ,tl'^. f*^' 
tlemon in it stops it, and beckons him to- 
come, when he again heartily takes his 
band ; it was again the friendly prince, whom 
Mr. Neele n'over saw after. 

Last winter, as Mr. Neele, who has long 
since returned to his native country, and is 
settled at Lubeck, was sitting in conversa- 
tion with an acquaintance, who had travel- 
led a great deal, the latter boasted of having 
seen the present king of the Netherlands : 
" You do not know him so well as I do," rc- 

Elied Mr. Neele, " for I once drank a pot of 
eer with him." As the other would not be- 
Kcve It, Mr. N. resolved to write to the mo- 
narch. He wished him joy on the happy 
change of his fortunes, and un bis accession 
to the throne ; asking whether he still re- 
membered him, and mentioned to him his 
present circumstances. Soon after this, he 
received the followhig answer : — 

"^neM«/«,JWay 17,1817. 
«0n reading your letter, his majesty still 
remembers with pleasure the acquaintance 
you formed with him at Chepstow, 20 veal's 
ago. His majesty hopes that you may always 
be happy in your present circumstances, and 
has ^vcu mc the commission} as a token of 



remembrance, snd as a proof that he appre- 
ciates your frankness, to send you two cop- 
per-plates, representing her matesty the 
queen, and H. R H. the prince of Orange. 
We have no good likeness of the king at 
present. These two copper-plates are de- 
posited in the hands of baron Von Ljmden, 
civil governor of Ambeimrwbo will deliver 
them according to your orders. 

<< I am glad of this opportunity to offer 
my friendship to a man, whom the idng, nay 
master, so highly esteems. 

« The Secretary of State, MarltJ* 
Lon, Lit, Gox. 



A REMARJIALE DISCOVERY OF A MURDEIU . 

The murderer of Mr. Martin, receiver of 
taxes at Bilgny, says a letter from Bar-aur- 
Aube, was discovered a few days ago in the 
most singular manner, and arrested. The 
crime was committed ron the 9th Febraaryy 
on the hi A read, at one e'eloek in the after- 
noon . The shot entered Mr. Martin's hearty 
and he fell down dead. He was retumin^ 
from collecting, and bad oalv 130 francs 
about him, of which he was robbed^ as well 
as of his watch, and a ring. The charge of 
the gun was rammed doMm with a wnttea 
paper. This had been cai^liiliy taken up, 
and carried awajr with the body. The wri- 
ting was still legible. Oil this pieoe of peper 
there were expressions which are uaea ia 
glass mannfactories, and a date of near 15 
^ears back. Upon this single indication, the 
judge went to the owner of the dass maas* 
factory at Bilgny, examined his books, and 
succeeded in nnding an article relative to 
the delivery of some glass, of which the 
paper in-question was the biH of parcek. The 
suspicion immediately fell oa the son-in-law 
of this individual : the latter had been out of 
the country foi: ten years. Order was givea 
to arrest tne person suspected. When the 
officers came ta him,, he was on his knees, 
praying. In his bright be confessed the deed 
on the spot, and even, showed where the 
watch and ring wepty which were indeed 
found under the thatch, of his bouse. 



THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

At this stage of the inqufay in which we 
have indulged ourselves respecting the £x* 
peditions to the Pote^and the view we have 
taken of the most recent information rela- 
tive to the clrcumpolar seas, it may be in- 
structive, and we ace sujre will be amusing, 
to throw a elance back upon the old naviga- 
tors who adventured into these regions of 
eternal- frost. For this purpose we shall 
chiefly avail ourselves of tne curious system 
of geography by Herman Moll, published 
about a hundred and twent^r years ago, with 
" maps of every conntiv, fairly engraven on 
oopper, according to the latest c&coyeries 
and corrections." - 

" It may not be improper/' says Mr. Moil,. 
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if ve a brief accomit of the several na- 
ns and discoveries made towards the 
N£. and N W. vis. JVova ZembU, N£. Greenr 
'iand or SpiiMberg, NW. and Oreenlandf com- 
monhr called Oroentand and Eagroenland. 
The first discoveiy of these countries is ow- 
ing to an accident; for In 1880, Nicholas 
and Anthony Zanl, two brothers, and rich 
eitiseas of Venice, having set sail from the 
.Streight of Gibralterfor Flanders and Ens- 
land, were accidentslfly driven northwards 
by violent storms, efvcnasfaras Frieeland, 
luland, and Groenhmd,' But in 1497, John 
"Cabot, and Sebastian, his son, of the same 
nation, receK*ed a commission from our 
Iring Henry Vn. to undertake the like voy- 
age, who made a draught and description of 
tome northwest parts of America, and 
inroaght along witn them four of the na- 
tives?' 

Hence sprang the project of discovering 
a northeast passage << into the Indies ;" which 
the Dutch absurdly pretended to have made 
^mt in 88^ N. lat. The first adventure was 
ISmL in 1553, consistin£ of three vessels com- 
manded by sir Hugh Willoughby, of whose 
voyage we have no memoirs, 

. *< &cept certain short and imperfect notes 
which were taken off irom his Table after 
his death ; wherein it is expressed, that the 
fleet under his command parted from Sey- 
noHh which lies in 70 deg. North lat. on the 
lid day of Augusts that on the 14th they 
wert above 160 leaeaesiirom the«ame place 
to the northeast) and continued sailing until 
Septemb. 14, when they came ashoar on a 
high, rocky, and desart country, from 
whence the cold and ice forced them to re- 
turn more Sonthedy, which they did tUl 
they reach'd a river in Lapland, call'd Ar- 
sina, where, by the connnuance of foul 
weather, they were «lbut up in the harbour, 
and the next spring were all found frozen to 
death in their ship." 

* A few years after this unfortunate attemptj 
in 1666, captain Stephen Burroughs, « some- 
time comptroller of the navy to queen Eli- 
flsabeth," in a voyage of the same kind dis- 
covered Waygafs straits, << that run between 
the sooth part of Jfova Siembla and the coun- 
try of the Samoieds :" — ^the highest latitude 
he reached is laid down 00^ ir, and it is 

{>robable he cruised on the coasts of Grecn- 
and, << since he makes mei^on of the deso- 
late countnr, the blew ice, and great num- 
bers of varu>us fowl thereabouts/* 

But the fupsl name most jcelebrated ^ for 
endeavouring to seardi out a northwest 
passage into China, was sir Martin Frobish- 
eVf who, in several voyages, made divers 
new discoveries of large bavs, streights, 
islands, capes, &c and imposed on them dif- 
ferent names.^ 

Hb voyages, however^ seem to have been 
prineipaH^ among the i^ands about Hud- 
son's straits and the coasts of Labrador, be- 
tween 60 and 66<> N. lat, where he establish- 
ed a friendly intercourse with the natives, 
exchanged toys for salmon and other f «h, 



brought away some marcasitcs mistaken for 
gold ore, discovered a silver mine (probably 
not more steriing,) and took possession ol 
the south shore ot the isle of Good For- 
tune, under the name of Meta-Incognita. 

. Arthur Pett and Charles Jackmop, in 
1660, followed Stephen Burroughs's track, 
passed Waygat Straits, got among the ice to 
the eastwsira, and encountered such peril 
and labour that they separated, and Pett was 
never more heard of. 

in 1685-6-7, Mr. John Davis sailed to the 
east coast of Greenland, giving his name to 
the straits between that coast and James 
Island. At Cape Desolation 

« He found many pieces of furr and wool 
like beaver, and eia:han|ed some commodi- 
ties with the natives, who often repaired to 
him in their canoes, bringing stag-skins, 
white hares, small cod, muscles," iic. 

He reached no higher than T29 N. The 
Dutch about thb time began to be roused to 
a sense of the commercial advantages which 
might result from these northern expedi- 
tions, bitherto . exclusively pursued by the 
Enj^ish. About i57S, they first appeared 
at Kola, in Lapland, and a rivalsbip of the 
Russia Company ensuing, they, in 1694, sent 
Barents on a voyage to discover the passage 
to the Indies. 

*' In 1696, the same Wm. Barents, accom- 
panied with two other Dutch pilots, viz. Ja- 
cob Heemskirk and John Cornelius Ryp, 
first discovered Bear, or Cherry Island, and 
passed from thence to Greenland ; but Ba- 
rents being separated from them, sailed along 
the coasts of No^'a Zembla to the 76 deg. of 
N. lat., until at length his shin was driven 
ashore^ and broken in piecesoy the ice, so 
that all the mariners were compelled to 
winter there* and endured the utmost ex- 
tremity of cold.** 

Poor Barents died before they got back to 
Kola. 

In 1606, the enterprising Hudson was 
** sent forth to discover the North Pole, and 
'sailed," says our authority, " even to 82 de- 
grees of N. latitude ; but being satisfied there 
Was no northeast passaf^Cf he was appointed 
to make the like trial in the nortwest seas. 
Therefore, in 1610, he set saH again, and 
proceeded 100 leagues farther than any had 

done before But the ice hindered 

him irom continuing his coui'se farther, and 
the sedition of his men from returning 
home.* 

Hence, however, Hudson''s straits and 
bay, and circamjaoeht coasts, in these parts. 
In 1611, sir Thomas Button prosecuted the 
discoveries in the same quarter; and in 
1612-6-6 

" James Ball and William Baffin proceed- 
ed much farther in the northwest |mrts, and 
imposed names on divers places dbcoverad 
by them.*' 

During the first half of this centnry a 
number of expeditions were fitted out from 
Denmark, but did little towards extending 
the geographical knowledge of the Polar 
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•eis. Our own invesUgatlon seem to have 
languished from Baffin's trip in 1616, till 
that of captain Luke Fox, in 1690 : 

**He traced Frobisber, Hudson, Davis, 
Button, and Baffin, meeting with whales, 
much ice and fowls/' he. 

In 1631, near Fort Nelson, he met captain 
James, whose very interesting narrative 
was published by the special command of 
Charles I. in 1633. Wood's Voyage, in 1676^, 
proceeded no further than 76<=> N. lat., where 
be lost his* ship on the coast of Nova Zem- 
bla, and returned home in the Prosperous 
Pink, which accompanied him. 

Such were the chief expeditions at the 
elose of the sixteenth and during the seven- 
teenth centuries; and when we consider 
the statQ of the appointments and the frail 
Bature of the ships employed, we shall not 
only be surprised at the extent of their in- 
vestigations, but be led to entertain sanguine 
hopes of much further progress from such 
vessels as have now sailed on a similar mis- 
sion, with all tlie aids of science attached to 
them. 

Of Greenland (Groenland, Groenlandia, 
or Grainland^ we are told that tho eastern 
and western sides are encompassed with two 
vast oceans. 

^ " This land is supposed to have been first 
discovered by a Norwegian gentlemanj 
named Eric Rofcopt or Red-head, who hav-. 
ing committed a murder in Mmcf (Iceland,) 
to save his life attempted to make bis escape 
into another country, whereof he had only 
beard some obscure flying reports. Thu 
gentleman was so fortunate as to get safe to 
the harbour of Sandsbasirtf lying between 
two mountainous promontories, one on an 
Isle over aeainst Greenland, which he call- 
ed Hmdserken or Whitt'Shiriy by reason of 
its being covered with snow ; the other en 
the continent bearing the name of Huarf 
Erie. He wintered in the island, and after* 
ward pasring into the continent, imposed on 
It the name of Groenland or Greenlcmd, from 
its flourishing verdeur. His son being sent^ 
to Olaus Trugger, king of Norway, to pro- 
cure a pardon, easily obtained it upon in- 
formation of the new discover)\ Thus, in 
process of time, a plantation was setUcd 
there, and two cities were built, viz. Garde 
and J^lbe; the latter was honoured with a 
bishop's see, and the residence of the Nor- 
wegian viceroy, the cathedral church being 
dedicated to St. Antony. However, these 
new inhabitants having oeen long since de- 
stroyed, either by the natives, tho rage of 
the epidemical disease called the black 
plague, or otherwise, very little intelligence 
concerning Groenland has come to us since 
the year 1»40. Nevertheless, in 1389, (as 
they say,) the king of Denmark determining 
to re-establish his dominion in those parts, 
sent a fleet thither ; which having suffered 
shipwreck, he was discouraged from any 
farther enterprise, until of late that naviga- 
tion was somewhat renewed by Christian 
IV, who was wont to call this country his 



Philosopher*t Stone; in renurd that it way 
'sometimes not to be /gum when hit shim 
took a voyage thither ; and because a certaw 
Dane, in 1626, brought some sand from 
thence which was of the same colour and 
weight with gold." 

The hardships endured by many of the 
early adventurers, and the miserable deaths 
of many others, would fill volumes in the re- 
cital. It 'may well, therefore, be considered 
fortunate for commerce and the interests of 
nations, that there is implanted in man's na- 
ture a desire of novelty, which no present 
gratification can satisfy ; tliat, having visited 
one region of (be earth, he b eager to ex- 
plore another ; that having escaped one 
danger in hb progress, he b no less resolute 
to encounter othei-s, which may chance to 
obstruct him in the course of bis pursuits^ 
If the history of former hardships could 
have deterred m':!n from engaging in new 
I adventures, f he voyage of discovery, which 
^ has just left the British shores, would no^ 
have been undertaken. The dreary regions 
that surround the Poles are so little accus- 
tomed to feel the kindly influences of the 
enlivening sun, and are so destitute of th^ 
prdinaiy productions of the earth in happier 
climates, that little less than one whblQ 

Quarter of the globe b by its sterility ren- 
ered uninhabitable by human beings, and 
but thinly occupied by a very inconsidcr- 
itble number of the brute creation. . 

^ The many and almost insuperable diflfcul- 
ties that must therefore be expected in tra- 
versing these forlorn deserts, where no re- 
lief is to be expected, but from the favoura- 
ble interposition of that Power, whose provi- 
dence extends to the remotest corners of 
the earth, b, upon reflection, enough to cool 
the ardour of the most enterprising minds. 

In our present statement we have passed 
over the claims made by the Icelanders iQ 
lOOl, under Biam,* and of the Germans, in 
1484, under Martin Bebens,t of Nuremberg* 
to this discovery, because they are unsup* 
ported by any later writer; and have con- 
fined ourselves to such attempts only as are 
well authenticated, and their results suffi- 
ciently known. 

From the whole it appears certain that 
though Spitzbergen was also called North- 
east Greenland, there was undoubtedly a 
colony once, settled on the eastsid^ of Ola 
Green land, which was sometimes approacha- 
ble and oftentimes blocked up within an icy 
barrier. Whether thb land may be agaiu 
visited, and what remains of its former con- 
dition, are problems which the enterprise ot 
our bold sadors will probably solve within a 
few months, and in tne intenm, we trust thb' 
brief retrospect at .the long past exploits of 
their predecessors will not be read without 
adding to that strong feeling of interest 
which accompanies their adventure. 
_ Lon. LM. Gas. 

* Journal de la Belgique, Dee. 6, 1816. 
t Torsseus and Angrim Jonas, two IceJaadiQ 
writers of food repute, . , 
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To /i^ £(/t/or 0/ (Ae Quo/tdtenne. 

SiR) — From a late article in your journal, 
I ob$erve that Madame Kmdener, and her 
principal secretary, M. Keller, announce 
that the world ^viu soon be at an end, and 
that the day of judement is rapidly approi^ch- 
ing. Allow me likewise, en passant, to ei- 
press my satisfaction at finding that my sex 
now enjoy the privilege of saym^ and doing 
the most extraordinary things ima|^nable. 
This, together with my own inchnation, 
has induced me to note down such signs as 
appear to me to presage the grand and awful 
catastrophe in question. I know not, I con- 
fess, whether the planets have deviated from 
their wonted path, whether the ices have di- 
minished at the p(rie«,whether com now con- 
tains less nutritive substance than formerly, 
&c. &x;.; but. Sir, I think I have discovered 
many other symptoms of the termination of 
a world, which, having existed (according 
to philosophical suppositions) about fifteen 
thousand years, may certainly be resided 
to its fate, and cannot in reason complam of 
beinff cut off in the flower of its age. 

Within my sphere of observation, 1 have 
remarked many things which cannot be na- 
tural, and which, I assure you, give rise to 
1^6 most serious reflections. 

To beg^ then with what concerns myself, 
I must mform you that my husband is so 
chan|ed, that I scarcely know him. Would 
vou believe it. Sir ?^ he absolutely refuses to 
buy me a new Cochemire, or to pay my 
milliner's last bill, under pretence that he 
cannot afford it ! He declares his determi- 
nation to be master in his own house ! in a 
word. Sir, his whole conduct towards me 
proves that he has not a vestige of common 
sense remaining. However, thb b nothing, 
and even under such a state of things the 
worid might possibly last some little time 
longer. But a poet of my acquaintance 
evinced a singular instance of modesty last 
week: he confessed to me, that there were 
perhaps a few instances of negligence to be 
found in his hemistichs;'and that he was 
only the second poet in the world ! 

But 1 have something yet more woaderful 
to tell. The most liberal philosopher I know, 
who has saved the universe thirty times 
within the last thirty years, by means of his 
prUnordial truths aiAJundamentat principles, 
this philosopher acknowledged the other 
day that the worid was not yet saved, and 
that much remained to be done ere that ob- 
ject could be accomplished ; that several of 
his truths were in reality untrue, that one or 
two of his principles could not possibly be 
applied, and for tnat reason appeared some- 
what ridiculous. He moreover confessed 
that several intelligent gentlemen of hb ac- 
quaintance have not yet attained that degree 
of perfectibility which they wished to make 
ns oelieve they had, and tlmt among the per- 
fections of the age a few moihentous errors 
had accidentally intruded themselves. 

To judge Ciom these confessions, Sir, one 



could scarcely answerfor the worid's lastinc 
three weeks longer. J may add, that wbO^ 
sitting before my looking-glass the other day, 
I observed several spots on myforeheM> 
which has always been whiter than the finest 
satin, (you will be pleased to recollect that 
this pertectly coincides with the spots on the 
sun's disk.) Besides, Sir. you cannot fail 
to have noticed, that almost every day ap* 
pointed for the promenades at Longchamp 
nas proved rainy, and worse than all,! have 
every reason to fear that no one so much as 
noticed my elegant carriage and snperb har- 
ness, or the new hat which I wore om&i' 
mented with a bouauet of polyanthus and 
lilac. WheU} in addition to all this^ it is re- 
collected that America and Africa repel the 
lights of this age, and that Potter is going to 
the Porte Saint-Martin, the best tmng we 
can do is to be speedy in obtaining passportf 
for the chaos which must necessarily follow 
the end of the world, of which indeed I am 
heartily tired whenever there is no perform- 
ance at the opera, or a new piece is repeated 
night after night at the theatres. 

Carouite. - 



We some time ago notified the invention 
of a self-moving carriage in Germany. This 
machine has been named a Draisienne, and 
one of the Paris journals of last week con- 
tains the following account of its exhibition 
in that capital : — 

" An immense concourse of spectators 
assembled yesterday at noon, at Luxem- 
burg, to witness the experiments with Drat' 
siennes (a species of carriage moved bv ma- 
chinery without horses.) The crowd was 
so great that the experiments were but im- 
perfectly made. The machine, however, 
went quicker than a man running at speed, 
and the conductors did not appear fatted. 
About three, a lady appeared in a Draitieimef 
conducted by the chasseur of the Baron de 
Drais, who made with it several turns in the 
alleys, in the midst of the crowd. The ma- 
chine, although charged with a double 
weight, had the same rapidity, and the efr 
forts of the conductor did not seem to be 
increased. The machine ascended with fa- 
cility the hillocks which are placed in some 
parts of the garden. The DraitieTmes ap- 
pear to be convenient for the country, and 
for short journeys on good roads." 

Lon. Lit, Gasf' 



TOUR OF THE CROWN rRINCE OF BATARtA. 

The eyes of all the lovers of antiquity and 
the fine arts are, with reason, turned iqiontha 
remarkable journey which his royal highness 
the crown prince of Bavarta has undertaken 
to the classic ground of Greece. Thi« au- 
gust patron and enlightened judge of the 
arts, having first visited all the most remark^ 
able places in Sicily, an^ its noblest rains 
of antiquity retumea to Qome, where he has 
dedicated some time to profound study, pre-* 
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iparatory to his intended tour. It is his royal 
highness's ititention to depart from Rome to 
Airetce in the beginning olthe present month 
o( April. The prince has sent for M. Klenze, 
architect to the court of Bavaria, to accom- 
pany him in this tour. He eoes hni through 
the -Peloponnesus, and all Ionia, to Athens, 
perhaps to Asia Minor, and probably by way 
^fCottstttntiaople back to Bavaria. 



JkKECDOTE. 

The following anecdete of Professor Jahir, 
in Berlin, whose system for making youth 
perfect in gymnastic exercises, has ^ven rise 
to endless disputes in Germany, is highly 
^characteristic. When the French were in 
Berlin, Jahn went with his scholars to exer- 
cise on the heath out of the city. On his 
retiim,he took H into histead, to ask a boy 
who loitered ander the Brandenberg gate, 
«* What used to stand upon this gate .'" *' The 
Victory.'* -*< What is become of her r « The 
ITrench have carried her to France !" « What 
doyoBthinkofH.?"^»Nothinpata»L" Upon 
this iahn gave him a heartv box on the ear, 
with the serious admonition, *< She was 
there, and may be fetched back again, if 
every one help !" The school never forget 
It, though the citisena of Berlin thenght the 
Professor mad, because he required that « 
boy should think tomtihing at seeing tlie 
gate without the victory^ while thousands 
passed through it every day without think- 
ing any ihing. 



ANTIQUITIES. 

On the 6th of February, a mile and a half 
fifom Chiusi,in Tuscany, a countryman ^tig- 
ging in the field, found a sepulchral chara- 
8cr in very good preservation. It b of a 
rectangular form, six or wven fathoms long 
and five broad. The entrance is by two 
foldtng doors, which move easHy on their 
lunges. In the inside were fonnd eight fu- 
neral urns in very good condition :^ they are 
adorned with human heads and foliage. On 
the lids are engraved several Etruscan in- 
scriptions, six x>{ which are very legible. 
Five of these tims are of different azes, and 
smaller than the otliers; in all of them were 
fooDd^shes and pieces of bnmt bones. The 
tvhole sepulchre is now carefully guarded, 
and ail proper measures are taken to pre- 
serve uninjured a monument of antiquity 
which is so interesting and perhaps unique 
in its kind. 

- During the last summer we had occasion 
to notice an excavation made in a Roman 
fumuZtanearthe old Roman road which oc- 
f:txn immediately after passing Lord's Bridge, 
«n the left hand oT the road leading to Wim- 
pole. Some remains^ then discovered, have 
been deposited in the University Library. 
On Wednesday last, as some labourer wens 
^ging gravel near the same tumtUusj at the 
Fame (ustuice from the Roman road, they dis- 
rovcred,, fourteen inches below the surfaco 



of the soil, a stone slab covering the mondi 
of a large amphora. Upon raising the stone, 
there were found within the om/Moro, wUck 
was full of water, a black vase of terroH^- 
la^ of very elegant form, half fiHed witfa hu- 
man bones ; also two small vessels of red /er- 
roreoHa, with handles. This discovery of the 
\xmphoTa having been actually used bv tb« 
RrnnoM instead of a sepulchre, remarkably 
Illustrates its meanuij;, as ft symbol nponthe 
gems and medals of the ancients ; among 
the Greeks especially, ^he figure of an an- 
phora was usea as a type of Ho/dts ; whence 
It became rfso one of the symbols of the 
Diva trifarmu. 



AiiBCDOTx OP roucm. 
Hie wen known Doet Raynonard once 
read his tragedy of Charles I. to a large eom- 
pany, in which Foiiche was present. All 
eyes were fixed on him, yet his featbre^ re- 
mained unchanged. The reading began; 
still he remained unmoved, though at many 
allusions the scrutinising eyes of the heai^ 
ers were turned upon him. When at laA 
the minister of Charles I. defending his dM** 
ter, exclaims, << J> mgemtni ttun Rot n'ed 
qu'un oMowtno/," the company were going 
to express their approbation aloud, but thejr 
were prevented by the presence ojf the u|»> 
Ister. Thb did not escape him, andeeemeA 
to embarrass him for a moment* 'When 
the reading was finished, every one went 
away except Fouche. Afiter vome gerieral 
remarks upon the plan and the characters of 
the piece, he adaed, ** in respect to thit 
verse, I utterly despise it.** Rajmaurddid 
not answer, but Fouche walked up and down 
with long strides, and said, after a pause, 
"the political part of your tragedy is very 
weak, you stand upon the tower of Notre 
Dame Instead of penetrating into thelnte* 
nor. In politics every thing has a diflTereit 
point of view. Cuxomstances — you do' not 
know the effect of clrcnmstAces." — Rnv- 
nouard interrupted him by repeating the 
verse : " le jugement d'vn Boi n'eW ^*iM 
astastinaii" rad Fouche left the room. 



▲ NEW XlffD or GA€. 

Mr. George lAebig, in Darmstdadt, an* 
nounces, that he has made a discovery re- 
specting gas light, from which he promises 
himself various advantages. His gas yields 
li^t and warmth, and the materia] of which 
it is made, is of more value when it comes 
out of the retort where it is burnt than when 
ft is put in. « We will leave," says he, 
" coals and charcoal to the manufactories ; 
my gas is derived from a finer material, 
wnicn we have in abundance in our coun- 
try." 

Some one said to Dufresny, " Poverty k 
no crimed — *'/( is a great deal te©r»^"f '* 
he. 
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Art. 16. REPORT OF DISEASES. 



SUpart of Diitates treated at the PubHe Dtt- 
ventary, J^ew-York, dtaring the month of 
Mixy, 1818. 

ACUTB DISEASES. 

FEBRIS Intermittens, (Intermittent Fever ^ 
3; Febris Remittens, {Remittent Fever,) 
4 ; Typfaus Mitior, 12 ; Synocha, 9 ; -FebrU 
Infantom Remittens, (Jnfantile Remittent Fe- 
peTf} 6; Phlegmone, 3; Ophthabnia, 9; 
Cvoanche Tonsillaris, {InflmnmaHon of the 
Tonnte) 2; Bronchitis, 1; Catarrhin, 2; 
Pnetiroonia (InftammoHon ofthi^ CheM,) 28 ; 
Pneumonia Tjrphodes, 6 ; Pertussis, (Uoop^ 
ing Cough,) 4; Hsemoptysb, {SjritHng of 
Blood,) 1 ; Angina Pectorisi 1 ; Cholera 
Morbus, 2 ; Hydrocephalus, (Dropty of the 
Head, 1 ; Varicella, (CAidben Poa;,) 1 ; Vac 
cinia, (£me Poek,) 162. 

CRB09IC AHO lOCAE DISEASES. 

Asthenia, a>e6t%,) 2 ; Verti^, € ; Ce- 
phalalgia, 6 ; Dyspepsia^ (indigestum,) 6 ; Ob- 
atipatio, 3 ; <>>bca, (Cotic,) I ; Epilepsia, 
(JEpUeftjf, 1 ; Mania, {Madness^ 1 ; Ophthal- 
mia Cnronica, 2 ; Catarrhus, 3 ; Bronchitis 
Chronica, 4 ; Phthisis Pulmonalis, {Putmo- 
fiary Consumption,) 5 ; Asthma et Dyspnoea, 
2; Rheumatismus Cbronicus, 12; Pleuro- 
dyne, 2; Lumbago, 3; Amenorrhora, 5; 
Djrsmenorrhcea, 1 ; Suppressio Urina?, 1 ; 
Diarrhoea, 4 ; Anasarca, 1 ; Hydrotborax, 
(DroBty of the Chest,) 1 ; Scrophula, (King's 
fmlS 1 ( Vermes, (Wormt,) 3 ; Syphilis, 4 ; 
Urethritis Virulenta, 3 ; Contusio, (Briuse,) 
P ; Stremma, (Spram,) 2 ; Fractara, 1 ; Vul- 
BUS, (Wounds 5; Abscescus, (Almess,^ 3; 
Ulcus, (Ulcer,) 4; Psoriasis, 2; Pitpnriasis, 
1 ; Erysipelas, 1 ; Scabies et Pruneo, 8 ; 
Porri^o 3; Herpes, 2 ; Eruptiones VarT8e,3. 

This month nas presented almost every 
variety of atmospheric change of which the 
season is susceptible. Frost occurred on 
leveral nights ; and a cold unseasonable 
temperature, very unfavourable to veeeta- 
tion, prevailed until the 20th, after which 
the weather was generdly mild and agreea- 
ble. There has been very little thunder, 
but more or less rain fell on the 2nd, 3rd, 
4tb, 6tb, 8th, 9th, 13tb, 15th, }6th, 18th, 
19th, 27th and SOth ; the whole quantity 
may be estimated at more than 7 inches on 
a level. The prevailing winds have been 
from the e&st, south-east and south. Thermo- 
metrical range estimated between sunrise 
and sunset, has been from 41 to 8F. The 
lowest temperature in any morning was 
41^, highest 68^; lowest temperature in 
any afternoon 44^, highest 81^; lowest 
temperature at sunset of any day 42^, high- 
est 74^^. Greatest diurnal variation 22.^—' 
Barometrical range from 29.06 to 30J20 
inches. 

Notwithstanding the cheeriess and unsea- 
sonable weather of the greater part of this 
interval, the health of Uie city has rather 
improved. The general quantum of dis- 
ease appears to have been less than in the 



{ireceding month, and the Weekly Bills af* 
brd evidence that the mortality has con- 
siderably diminished. Inflammatory affec- 
tions of the respiratonr organs, consequent 
on sudden changes of the weather, tbou^ 
frequent, consioeriag the time of the year, 
have not, in general, been of a severe nature. 

Typhus tftWV continues to be the most com- 
mon form ef fever^ partieulariy in those 
parts of the city, where poverty, wretched- 
■ess, and fiHh preserve the fones of conta- 
gion. As this disease was generally gradual 
er insidious in its attack, sa its progress was 
seldom rapid. In some instances, its attack 
was slight, or so disguised, that the disease 
has hanaly been distingunhed, till its chm^ac- 
ter has been manifested by some more pro- 
minent symptoms. Its characteristic marks 
were general languor, or torpor of the ner- 
vous system, dejection of spirits, muscular 
debility, (ebrile beat and dtyness of skin, 
pain in the head and restlessness, or stupor, 
and more or less confusion of ideas. In most 
instances, it was accompanied with difficul- 
ty of breathing or oppfessiea at the chest > 
and at times was attended by pain in the 
sides and cough, which induced some to 
have recourse to Venesection, of which 
there was soon cause to repent, as a copious 
evacuation of blood, seldom failed ultimate- 
ly to destroy tlie patient. Cleansing the. 
prima via with gentle' evacuants, opening 
the skin by (he use of antimonials, or other 
appropriate remedies, blisters to the chest 
where the local affection seemed to require 
their application, and the judicious adminis- 
tration of tonics and coraial medicines as 
soon as the excessive action was sufficiently 
diminished to justify their employment, ap- 
peared to be the moat succeswil plan of 
treatment. When there was much tenden* 
cy to putrescency, recourse was had to the 
Aristilochia serpentaria and mineral acids. 
The early exhibition of tonics and stimu* 
lants, rarely failed to aggravate the disease, 
by increasing the eicitement and producing 
stricture of the chest. 

In some typhoid cases, the pneumonic 
symptoms were so exquisitely marked, as ta 
constitute the genuine Pneumonia typhodes. 
A numberof cases of this sort have occurred 
in the medical practice of my friend an4 
cellcag|ue. Dr. Townsend, who has oUiging- 
ly furnished me with the ibUowing result of 
his observations : " the symptoms of Pneu- 
monia typhodes, according to the observa- 
tions I have made upon the disease the pre- 
sent season, differ materially. 

<< 1st. The disease vras sometimes evi- 
dently complicated from the very com- 
mencement of the attack; both the local 
and general aiTection existing in equal inten- 
sity. This is the legitimate form, and the 
i^ptoms are then painful (not necessarily 
difficult or iaborious^ respiration, with dry 
and painful cough ; mlH freqjaentand weA 
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pulse ; tongue covered with brown parched 
scales, the skin dry and possessing a pecu- 
liarly biting heat, (the calor mordax ;) anxie- 
ty, restlessness, and delirium. The invasion 
of this disease, is known by symptoms ana- 
logous to those which announce fever in 
genera), such as pain in the back, head, 
Hmbs, yawning, nausea, &c. 

<< 2d. In other cases one of tlie two af- 
fections which constituted the disease, ao* 
quired the ascendant, and maintained a 
complete ma8tc4y from the invasion to thB 
termination, though even in these cases, the 
afiections became more equipoised after the 



I 
excretions generally, greater apathy of ail 
tiie senses, particularly of the hearing, &c. 

" In eveiy case, ho'wever, the following 
were the pathognomomic or essential symp- 
toms, painful rupimtUm, toUh dryandpain^ 
Jul c(mghffiUlfrtquentpidse, biting heai and 
dryntu of the win, anxiety and resUeunets. 

'< In the true and legitimate form of this dis- 
ease, that b, where it is difficult to discern 
the predominancy of either affection, and 
where the system sustains a sort of eauili- 
brium of morbid action, I have fouoa the 
following the most successful treatment : — 
When ciJled early, I commenced by the ad- 
ministration of a common emetic, succeed- 
ed when necessary, by the usual cathartic of 
Calomel %nd Pnlvis pargans. The cure of the 
disease was then prosecuted by the internal 
use of the Aristilochia serpentaria and Poly- 
gala senega in streng infusion, a table«^' 
spoonful every twoihours ; and where tb^re 
existed consideralik^betruation in the chest, 
it was alternated wllb the antimonial solu- 
tion. Externally, large and repeated blis" 
ters to the chest, early fn the disease, with 
frequent ablutions of tepid v|begar and 
water. -; 

" Where there was great tendency to 
pulresceneyi the wine wney abo, and the 
mineral acids, with occasional potions of 
yeast and cold water, were employed with 
advantage ; and where the inflammatory 
symptoms on the other hand, ran high, re- 
coarse was had to the diaphoretic and ape- 
rient combinations of calomel and antimony, 
with great benefit, and in some very few in- 
stances, sparing venesection was foi|nd use- 
ful in the earliest stage of tli€ disease." 

The Remittent fever of infants was occa- 
sionally observed. 

Pi}rtutti* ha4 been conM^on among chil- 



dren ; but in genef*! it was of so mild a 
form that raedieal aid was seldom solicited. 
In som^ cases, however, it has been of a 
more serious natarei^d has even proved 
fatal. vSa 

A case of hydrotM^I^ connecte dwitk 
anasarca of the loin^' istremities, and oc- 
curing in a man of raiflkM- plethoric habit df 
•body, was cured by repeated venesections, 
occasional purgatives, the free use of super- 
tartrite of potash, and a light cooline met ; 
followed up by a weak infusion of Colnmbo 
and Vii^inia ftiake root, as soon as the 
excitement was safficiently reduced. 

An infusion of Secalt eomutumy or Ergot 
of the French, was eiven with success La 
two cases of amenorrnoea. It was used in 
the proportion of one drachm to sa ounces 
of water, a table-spooniul three or foor 
tones a day. In one of the cases, it con- 
stantly occasioned considerable nausea, 
with some pain in the hypogastric region. 
The results of some trials wnidi tbe Reporter 
is making with this substance as an emena- 
gogue, wdl shortly be made pi»blic. 

The New-York Bills of Mortality for the 
month of May, report 218 deaths ; from 

Abscess, 1 ; Apoplexy, 3 ; Asthma, 1 ; 
Burned, 2 ; Cancer, 3 j Casualty, 3 ; Ca- 
tarrh, 1 ; Child-bed, 1 ; Cholera Morbus, 1 ; 
Consumption, 37; Convulsions, 1; Diar- 
rhcea, 1 ; Dropsy, JB ; Dropsy in the Hea^ 
7 ; Dropsy in the Chest, 7; Drowned, II ; 
Epilepsy, 1 ; Erysipelas, I ; Fever, Puer- 
peral, 1 ; Fever, Remittent, 2 ; Fever, Ty- 
phous^ 28 ; Hemoptysis, 1 ; Hsmonhage* 
1 ', Hives, 1 ; Hooping Cough, 4 ; Infanti- 
cide, 1 ; Inflammation of me Chest, 18 ; 
Inflammation of the Stomach, 1 ; Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, 1 Inflammation of 
the Liver, 1 ; Inflammation of the Bladder,! ; 
Intemperance, 1 ; Jaundice, 1 ', MarasiD«s« 
3 ; Nervous Disease, 1 ; Old Age, 4 ; Pneu- 
monia Typhodes, 1 ; Rheumatism, 1 ; Scro- 
phula, 2 ; Small Pox, 1 ; Spasms, 1 ; Stiff- 
Dom, 15; Stranguary, 1; Suicide, ); Sy- 
philis, 4 ; Tabes Masenterica, 4 ; Unknowih 
3 ; Worms, 3.— Total 218. 

Of this number there died 40 of and un* 
der the age of 1 year ; 9 between 1 and 2 
years ; 16 between 2 and 5 ; 8 between S 
and 10 ; 12 between 10 and 20; 33 between 
20 and 30; 28 between 30 and 40; 32 be- 
tween 40 and 50; 22 between 50 and 60; 
10 between 00 and 70 ; 7 between 70 and 
80 ; 2 between 80 and 90. / 

JACOB DTCKMAN, M.D. 

J^etc-York, MaySltt, 18 18. 
* ' ' ' ' > 

ERRATA. 

Page 162, col. 1, line 12 fitun top, in a finr 
copies, for array, read, call his, and Use 14, dot 
mil up, read, array,— the transposition and error 
occurred in correcting the press, 

Pa^ 200, col. 1, Ime K). ftom bottom, read, 
his optmon of the c(mduct of, &c. 

Page 214, col. 2, read, occasioned a reactum 
of the txssfi, vskich oppressed tbe maehinery and 
caused a vibration, iuc. The senicnce is muti- 
lated in a very few copies. 
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ImowMge than was ever granted to mor- 
tals the poet has been vastly disappoint- 
ed : the grants to him having been far less 
th^oi to others. He would rcnch that tem- 
ple of knowledge where *'the hoarded 
treasures of mam/ an og^e" lie tafely. 
Whether this is knowledge possessed by 
the Omnipotent only, or mere mortal 
knowledge hid in a hner on the *■* proud 
height" of some vast hill, we should not 
have been able to ascertain, had not the 
author declared if hid from mortal sight" 
Nor can we discover why, in tliis work of 
fiction^ he wishes to have shown him ^< the 
abode of trtdkJ'^ Many years ago a man 
fell into a dock, in Boston, called Oliver's 
dock. The ciifcamstance was noticed by 
the Rev. Dr. C^-^y, ki his prayer, the 
succeeding Sunday. — ^^Thoti kaowest 
that thy servant fell— during the past 
week — into— not mXo the— the deep— 
nor was overwhekned uh— in the mightv 
waters^ — ^but fell into — into — Oliver s 
dock," &c. One of the good doctor's 
parishioners, the next day, observed to 
him that he had made bungling work 
with the man who had Oadlen into the dock. 
'< Yes, yes," said he, '« I Wish I had let 
him alone ; had let him stay there." This 
may be the case with our poet— his heroes 
are pest sensibility and consequent sufier- 
... » ^ ^^^^ remain ignorant 
renown'^'' is «* rescued 
hehning shade. "^^ This 
jT, however, perhaps be 
>riety; by supposing that 
brmerly renowned, 
dedication to the empe- 



** Star of the North, whose radiaiice mild, yet 

pure, 
Avspicioas on delivered tairope shines ! 
Thou, boast and joy of Slavia's present race. 
The pride and living glory of our «ge| 
The first in eminence, second in name 
To him, whom Persia and the eastern world 

Subdued of yore, bad fear'd, but never (oved. 

• «••••«•• 

Oh that T could approach thee undisguis**! 
And sitti^ thy deeds confets'd ! Imposaiblfe \ 
It is the future Poet's happy let." 

There are some ferba of the past tense 
which, particularly in the piUpit and on 
solemn occasions, are prooosnced with 
one more syllable thaa are the same in 
common conversation and common read- 
ing: *'Belov-ed brethrei»— Ues-sed spi- 
rit," &c. but, with very few ezceptioos, 
both in poetry and prose, the edouj^t not 
to make an additional syllable. It is, 
therefore, altogether unnecessarv to use 
the apostrophe in soch words a» tonedy rt' 
prkvedy ta^. The apoatvophe would be aa 



proper in prose as in poetry. — ^In what 
respect is the emperor second in name to 
Alexander the Great? Does the author 
mean, that Persia and the eastern world 
subdued Alexander, as the g^rammatical 
construction declares; or that he sub- 
dued Persia ?— The punctuation is, as be- 
fore observed, often roost incorrect. Why 
is a comma inserted alter Aou? It would 
compel us to r^d— Thon — ^had feared, 
but never loved. A colon ought to suc- 
ceed yore.— We cannot conceive it to be 
impoKible ! ! ! for %met of the present 
age to sing <<the dbeds confessed" of 
Alexander; however difficult it might be 
for the author of Demetnus. 

We have next a dedication to the em- 
press, including a sub-dedication to the 
empress dowager, and about a score of 
admirable notea«-thus ! 

'' And ihoo, sweet partner of his sceptred toil. 
Who shar'st, most woriby thus to share, hit 

throne 
Imperial! Noble Christian ! Pious queen! 
Kind friend ! Illustrious female ! Spotless wife ! 
The widow's joy, the orphan's mother, pair'd 
With that exalted One whote fruitful womb, 
Thrice bless'd; bore Europe's Saviour to the 



Thy Aleaaader \ Thoa Heaven promts*d fai^' 
To €}lory'»8eBS ia wfaomibe wise delight 
And whom the virtnous imitate: wfaoee zone 
That girds thy nation's dignity, sliines most 
With nnodesty and grace, all feminine, 
Far brighter than the jewels of the crown ! 
* * * Thou Mrhom great ease to serve 
Is sole oomplaiot of thy attending tram. 



Bestow thy 



isesiow tay gracioiis, aU benignajc 
On this thy humble poet's humble 
Whh boldness, sprung firam overf) 



all benigpant look 
mite, 



spnmg from overflowing heart, 
Laid at thy feet!" 

The poet after » profusion of comjph- 
menta and eulogies, then proceeds to in-' 
form her majesty that this dedication was 
written while he was on hia paasaga te 
America last autonm, in the North Sea i 



.« Borne oa a erasy barkr 



A prey to winds and wavesr from peril toas*d 
To jpml, far bentaUi the northern sky, 
hiclemeBt, vexC with blasn, and pouriag dswa 
A world of wbeftning snow and elashmg bail! 
What though his foethold be the slippery deck. 
His Drop the rocking mast ? [Curioas ^wcityw.] 

Intense and firm, 
Like Mmejxt monument, he standsi auaiaia'd 
By one greqt giawmg thought." 

It is to be regretted that he did not trans- 
plant any such thoughts into his work* 
«* Thou Heaven promn'd fair,'^ &c can* 
not be imderstood. In the same predica- 
ment is the sentenc^e comraencii^ with r 

* '< Elizabeth meaaS} promUedpf God, C"Po» 
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^ Bestow thy gpracious,'* &c. means it — 
bestow thy look with boldoess— or— my 
mite with boldness sprung from [an] over- 
iowing heart?— We are surprised 4hat 
our author, in the storm, did not stay in 
the cabin, or keep his birth. — The three 
pages of this dedication thus conchidesi 



-<< WHtlboa aecept 



TheiumigBf suunp'd lo deep with [tne] teal -of 

Truth? 
Wilt theu^ as lateV °^ his lighter task, 
Od this hiB greater labour smile ! [No question 

berv.] A doubt 
WoaM wrong<thy generoos souL Tbou wik..». 

If the bdy understaxids English, there 
can be no doubt of her frequent smiling* 
The bard now begins to feel the epic fire ; 
and kindly informs his reader, what trther- 
'wise he inightnerer have suspected : 

** Medimks, I feel within the force divine \ 
My soul asplrinr soars above the earth ! 
Obedient 1 ime bis mysteries unveils ! 
Past, present, future, in one pictm« glow ! 
Audio! a scene majestic greets the sight !** 

The poet now plunges tn medioi ret. 
We shall give the story as we proceed. 
As there is not a page, in which there is 
not mich demanding ooneotion or cen* 
sure, to notice all such sentimcmts, words 
or passages, would extend a review to a 
voltune. On some of them, however, we 
•hall animadvert, enpcustofiL 

" Scarce yet the earliest ray had giltjthe sky ; 
Scarce Fancy, swifter than the wines of time, 
Had met the sun below earth's level pois'd, 
And left the eye to lin|[er in suspense ; 
Scarce yet had wak'nmg nature left ber caack, 
And from •her uesies shM>k the morning dew ; . 
While light and shade maintaia'd a dubious 

auife; , 

Unusual bustle and commotion strange 
Ban rapid through the streets of fair Kaxan," &«. 

ARer scarce we generally expect er«, 
toheny or some similar word, it was 
scarcely da^^^ and the momiDgcieto 
was scarcely dissipated. At what time in 
the morning Uie bnstie commenced the 
reader muBt discover for himselt No mat* 
ter : there was a horrible ^ionunotion ; for 

^< Thonsands bv thousands were Impelled ak>Ag^ 
-Until the earth beneath 4he burden groaned; 
TIks massv walls, that girt the city round, 
Slt<H>k with the tempest laboring within." 

Withont being immedistely loforme^ 
of the cause of this uproar, we toe tntro- 
^lucedto'king Moma. 



With broader sbada protea its fellMir trev, 

A beauteous fair blooms on his either side. 
This on his right, that, like a blushing rose* 
Shuns the soft kiines of the morning breeze. 
And, with Heaven's mildness pleading in her 

eyes, 
Teaches e Vji love to spare, who, but for this. 
Had long, ere now, transfixed her tender hear^ 
Is lovdy Selima, the jnoaarch's joy, 
His pride and only child. That, on bis l^fl, 
Zorana nam*d,wno, like some hardier plant, ' 
Fearleis of winter 'a blast, with prouder k>ok ^ 
And bolder front, seems destin'a to repel 
The shafts of love and frowns of adverse fate, 
M Selima's companion, bosom friend, 
An oophan from iUusu^ous parentt sprang 
And eariy lo die rbyal care bequeath d.*^ 

The next persomlo whom we are intro* 
duced, is a scoondrel of a prime minister, 
whose nameisOrcaa. Thas gentleman 
has the xsonfidence of the monarch.— 
Moma rises from his throne. A dead si- 
haace ensues as he is ftfoout to speak : 

** There's not an «ir but eagerly exjktnds 

To catch and treasure up each precious word.^ 

He informs the multitude, that his troops, 
under the command of Brono, are rc- 
tumhig from victorious war: ' 

'< From the embattled fiekiand War*s rude toils* 
Back tto «he oalm deligbts^of wisbcdilbr bome.^ 

fFithed is snfficient without for. The 
best writers avoid as much as possible 
such unnecessary nse of words— To make 
up a hundred— to bind over as an appren- 
tice—to return back — let the door be shut 
to ; Sbd, — At this information the mob re- 
joic'd ; Selima dropt the tear of joy ; and 

" The wily Orcan's sycophantic brow 
jConceal'd datk secrets rushing to bis face.^ 



J^^ His hoary locks 



In floating rings their riper honours show. 
tie seems an aged oak, whose loftier head, 
Ac4 larger botighi , in rirh^^r foliage, plad, 



The sun was now up ; and 

" The gilded domes, and spires, ihat tower'd bight 
Caught the descending brightness, and convey *d 
To humbler roofs." 

7hwer*d should no more be made two 
syllables than gour^d^^JlowEr'd^ rodr'^d^ Sic* 
The spipes, we suppose, conveyed bright- 
ness to humbler roofs, as the moon con- 
veys to iis a poition of the sun^s rays^ 
The army is seen at a distaooce. At 
le^th it arrives. 

**^'Ti8he! 'tis they!' refunds from mouth ta 
inoulb." £Q. ear?] 

^ *7Vs they** was never English, though 
formerly used for such. The officers and 
soldiers appear, with 

** PoKsb'd hehiiels, where- the sun, turprit^d. 
Views iU reflected form ; the waviqg pliune:^ 
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The ridiart trtUe ef Ae fiiathwjl w«rW, ^ 
Whidi dmied fancy <ie«iBS a hmng ttigm. 

Mercnry had wings on his feet: bet 
^c know not bow the roort wayward fciwy 
eould inspect that men shouM fly wHh 
wings oB^he top of Uie head. WithBrooo, 
At chief, come two youthful strangew: 
•o fair that the ladiM are oaiitionad not 
to look of them. 



wi^^mro^^. 



Au««r» 



Which has, tin now, forbonie l' mrade thy 



Jt^we^SwiiwriMw' «»•.'• fNp note of eifTO- 
ratioohere.J 

The name of one of these gallant offi- 
cers is Tnmvor ; that of the other Osmood. 
f%cy are both what Ae Kentnckiana caU 
htari-^maaken: for the bdietmrest once 
ofvercooe: 



^< Senattooi new. 



gled, coDfiii'd, invade ihmr bfeasto; thpy* 
With wwbei that they dare not §0811;^ A fear 
They tremble, sigh wiA pain, with pteamre 

i^oitfforrilief, yrtdrsadtobereHcF'd; 
Seeking ibr hope, thay gaindwpair; .and, b«i> 
T' escape* they hot punne iheir certain fate. 

This is falling in love by wholesale. 
At first sight to pine,' sigh, blnsh, pant, 
dread, seek and despair, is a very expe- 
ahioiis mode of doipg bnsinesft; and sayet 
fite bard a winrld of tnmble in deacribiiv 
the various changes in the progress of 
this master passion. Brono approaches 
to kneel before the king. This the mo- 
0aioh prevents: and presents him a pre.- 
cious chain. Brono declares he has only 
done his duty ; and that this gift is, there- 
iorc, a graiuitoui bounty. He extols the 
two stranger knights^ and recommends 
them to royal favour. The knights are 
Jed by the monarch to the ladies. Selimft 
^ves a wrenth of kmrel to Trouvor i 

« Bm oh!— her treacherous tongue will not sup- 
ply 
One sinf(ie vord to give the action grace. 
With down-cast eyes in vain she calls to aid 
The various thoughts with which her fancy 

The rebels fly end heed not her dishesfc" 

What is ttne word but a nngle word? 
The last of the above quoted lines savours 
much of poetry. We wish it had more 
«omp«nioDs. Zorana is ofiended because 
^e more favom^te knight seems pleaeed 
with Selima, and Seliroa with him. She 
gives a wreath to Osmopd in a very cold 
manner : but he, not much given to love, 
takes it as coldly. AJkliow go tP 5| Cpist, 
^ spend the day ip rev^^. 



We have nowkkii* ^etcdf^km ota 
strange animal called Policy; vrho is 
quite a creature of consequence in the 
poem. It lives " on a barren peak,"— 
« midway 'twixt heaven and earth :" 

" Ambition's eldest bom, 
In hell engender d after Satan*s faH. 
• « » [an] Eternal anile 
FlajsoaJksrUpa, yd yetbeaerth |hi l Biii B 
Eternal murder hn*s. * * ^ ^ 
This monster of DO sex, and yetflf both 

Partaking, * * ..* /.. 

Wow tike lonM subtle spintvyksfa# way 

Thttmf[h the imaemUmM barriers of deiBafi% 

Snoompaasing the various states; or thi^migh 

The far kss pendrabU magic walls 

That guard the inmost seat of human thuugkis: 

And now, a giant swohi, h« with ooeeiep 

Bestrides the worid," Ik. 

«< /(onward 10 the Palaee speeds* nor stopi 

Until, by no obstruction checked, * 

It Orcans chamber gains. * * TbeyboA 

Sleqptess, in private -converse pass the nigM» . 

Aiid partnot till the first faint gleam of morn. 

The critics have long since condemne4 
the intraductioo, as aotois, of snchpevp 
lonages A short personification is oftoi 
beantifiil. Of this monster Mr. Eusta- 
phieve saye, it " works ku way'^— « 
>< smile plays on her lips—and—** t< on- 
wanl moves." Snch puerility was pro* 
bably misteken by him for genina, or (br 
a beauty; the beaat being one *'of no 
•ea yet of both." Thus concludes the 
first of the seven cantoa of ^be poem. 

The second canto opens with the morn- 
ing of the succeeding day: when the two 
kdighte visit Brono, the military Mef; 
who makes a long harangue consisting 
of five pages, on the sufa^ts of peace 
9iid war; the quettioBy which shonld be 
preferred, being about to be decided by 
the monarch. He inveighs against Oiv 
can, who is in favour of peace, and whom 
he suspects to be in league with the 
enemy, whose chief is Mwnay ; im whoae 
character the poet seems to intend a pi»> 
Cure of Bonaparte. He deplores the in- 
fluence exercised by Oroan over the kiog, 
whose character he highly exalts; bet 
declares that the govoimient is in the 
bands of Oncan. 



„.., — t< When the viitnoos reign 

The wicked often govern. * * Monia» voii 

of guile, 
Hirosdr the mirror where he views mankiad« 
Follows delusive light ; rut rtal light. 
But that which' is reflected by his own : 
And thinks all honest, who. by copying him 
With ease may so appear.* 

The meaning is evident, in the decla- 
ration that when the virtuous reign the 
wicked often govern : but the words might 
be transpoped with equal ^gtopptiji^ 
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lAea te virtootts gDreoi, tbe wioked 
often reign. Ltg^ht is not the les9 reoi 
fait being dehmve. Brono asserts that 
W£we cSvan came to Kazan, 

** A needy, hungry, bold advenUtrer, 
Houseless and ragged; * " the reaha 
By wboie^Qipe <x>uaael and aoiuid /*ottry 
Was lul'd most prosperous. 

This we presume was not the Pdlicy 
with whom Orcan was so ^miliar, nor 
any relation of that monster; but entirely 
of another family. The poet, however, 
ought to havegiven both cqgnommis; leat» 
peradveotore, a caneMs obeerrer might 
■istiike the one fv tbe other. After 
urging the necessity of con^inQHig the 
war, Brono's speech is interrapted, ere 
4mshed, by a summons to attend the k^og* 



^<' AH three 



he disclaiflM fighting lor Am, tnr b ecame 
it is his trade. 



^"ShoiridkbeflMcl 



^ Alject, low bom \ 
* * * that in the palace Kves, 
And in the cottaee dwells, despised by all, 
Yet burlful, fatal, when it is not cmsh^d.** 

This appears to be a relation of Oroan^s 
Policy; perhaps the same, under a dif- 
ferent appellation. He urges tbe pro- 
priety of continued war till Mamay is 
4estrq|rod. Though himself a wafrnor^ 



Obey'd tbe sumvions, and with haste repaii'd 
Where, laidit his lovds, in stnple magesty 
The Monarch s«l" 

The palace h described, where 

<< Maihle cohuaps coim; 
And wilb their lofty beads, with cornice crow^VL 
Prop*d MP the high arch'd roof, whose bqoad 

concave *^ * 
Presented to tbe wondering gaxe below 
The empire^s great domains, nnfhrl'd entire." 

That tbe roof was- not pjopt doim by 
the cohmms we know, without being in- 
Ibrmedthatitwas pec^ft ii|in We are % 
little snrproed (bat Mr. Enstafibie^ does 
pot perceiFC bow much the majesty of 
poetry is diminished by the introduction 
of such >nseless words. Ckmcane should 
)»v« the acoent on the first syllable. 
JFIistory makes tbe Khanate, in ancient 
times, populous and extensive: it must 
however have been, at this time, ver^ 
small ; or tbe roof veiy btgh; if frera it 
the kingdom could be ^' untoled enMre.^ 

The monarch, in a short speech from 
tbe throne, declares that he shall be go- 
verned by his council, whether to con- 
tinue the war against the Tartars,ior rest 
«*on their laurels" in peace. Bnmo 
makes a long harangue in favour of wart 
uttering hanh reproaches against one Jh- 
triguej an 



War is my trade, and therefore is mv cheioey 
The charge so foul and wanton, ere 'jUs made^ 
With bonest boldness I repel. Heaven knows 
I never can .he, «eter was the wretch 
Who fights Sor fightiag*S sakt. 

Orcan, assisted by Policy and Intrigue, 
makes a highly poetical and argumenta- 
tive oration in fevour of peace : giving 
due praise however to the eloquence and 
integrity of Brono. 

" Yei he is i«sCj and justice he «^ graitf, 
Nor think all those dtsloyal, or devoKl 
Of j^oooiv, wU mapr differ kom hkn««lf ; 
Whose error (and who errs not?) (rom the 
Not from the heart proceeds." 

He usee one mrgent reason for 
eluding a peace : 

"Sooner or later we must end this wsr; 
Then why not now ?" 

And ends his apeeoh in the following ma* 
jestic manner: 

-^<MacfaI 



The arguments of the illastrioits chief 
T uphold the war ; yet, with due defereace, 
I think we can command, and therefore should 
Obtain, a lasting honourable pea^.*' 

Trenvor is outrageously enraged at tfaf 
sentiments of Orcan; and is about to re^ 
ply; but is pniveDtod bv Osmond; who, 
fearing his brother faiigbt miffbt do some 
mischief in his wrath, attacks Orcan tOo4i 
and nail, like a valiant knight as be is: 
whose cause he declares bad; 



■ ■ ■ ** Which daies not call 

Plain sense and reason to its aid, but tries 
T^ pa$s Hinder some twrqptitiom/onn, 
By fancy conjur'd op." 

He also is of opinion that Mamay should 
be utteriy destroyed; asserting, with, three 
successive and successfnl rhetorical simi^ 
litudes, that his strength and ability to do 
mischief remain unimpaired. 

»* No, Sire, we've only crack'd the shd!, and left 
The saipeBt eafo wiibia. WeVe brush 'd away 
Th' ensaarina vebt while in his secret hold 
The tyi«m, he that spnpad it, still remains 
Unhurt, full eager, w^chful for his prey. 
Soon as some Imtnaies were ^ruck off, wr stopped 
And phickM not jg^rowing^ mischief by the root, 
Whtdi last we should and might have dona, but 

which 
Welefi^ 



How precisely is this in tbe sententious 
manner of Milton; a va^t thought cx- 
prnsed in a few words. Mamay, it ap- 
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peaist demands the^g^tle Selima in wed- 
lock: Osmond tays, 

— _ ^»« Polky, 

Goad Policy forbids so vast a boo* 
Bestow'd gratuitous/* 

Ah, here we hare (be diatincdon: 
Good Policy. This beloDgs to a race of 
Policies distinct from that connected with 
Groan ; which we may hereafter designate 
by the epithet Bad. Snch a matrimonial 
connexion he considers dishonourable. 



AvQXdrFf 



-«Ipa»s 



Ib silence what 1 deem the greatest loss, 
Tbe ItM of hoiboar, from oor broken faitfa, 
Which, \ntheeffe9iffhoneKi,1kinkinrmen, 
From victors to the vanquisbM woold re<hice 
Oar character/* 

Should we not mar the pleasnres of 
cwriosity, we might here admit our readers 
lo a secret " Broken faith" has refer- 
ence to a promise that Selima shall be- 
come tbe wife of the prince of Moscow; 
which prince of Moscow is tWs rery 
Trouvor in disg^uise; whose name at bone 
is Demetrius; the hero of this Tciy heroic 
poem. Tranvor DOW makes a speech, and 
gives the <^iaraoter of Demetrius, afias 
Alexander; and of Mamay, alias Bona- 
parte; 

«* A wretch, an outcast from the lowest herd, 
A vile usurper, who bv crimes alone 
Bose to th«t power which he by crimes alone 
Hopes to preserve. * * . 

• « * There s not a cnne 
Xkvis'd infancy, ot'^<oitetw*d in Oumght, 
Which this unhMrd-of monster has not yet 
Committed. • * The poor 
Deflow-er'd virgin, or dishonored wife 

• • are hot his jest, his scorn 
The daily food of his unbounded Inst. * * 
He has not yet, through will, misiake or chaaeey 
Perform'd one, «ii«:ie, pony, doubtiW deed. 
Such as at least might yirtiie's semblaMe wear." 

After a page or two of similar inrec- 
tire, TrouTor desists. Orcan suggests 
that a strangers and perhaps obscur^ 
born, is too officions in ofierii^ his ad^ioe. 
TrouYor clasps bis sword. Osmond inter- 
feres. The king, as kings often do when 
they cannot control an unruly parliament, 

*— " Surprised, perplflK*df and unresotv'd 
Which side to takes and how to aa, at length 
Bethought himself the eoandl to disiaia.** 

We now enter the third canto. 



Brono bad slept bnt little. He sends bis 
aqoire. Areas, to learn whether die kvig 
basdetei^nedonwaroronpeace. Squire 
Areas retarns. His coontenanoe at once 
satisfied die chief that peace was the or- 
der of the day. 

« Uamld he aaw h IB his senram's eye." 

Bnmo exdakns: " Then all is o'er!** 
Thae is soroediing extremely expressire 
and pathetic in thii expression : — ift all 
o?er then. 

^ ' DeMf itoorta]wBSthe«nielwoiiBd 
He DOW received) and pierdnr, fatal cane 
Tba swift wiag*d jhaftf sped by a treacb*nMai 

hand, 
That reacfa'd, at length, his loyal heart."* 

The wound beine mortal, it was deep: 
being fatal, it was piercing; and, at lengthy 
being mortal and ihtal, it reached his 
heart. The efiect of tlus wound was al- 
most immediate. He became *< an old, 
feeble and dying man:" yet we are in* 
fonnedthat 

^ Hili; mnid, cmeooqoerable, soon reaum^ii . 
its wonted strength, and over death itself 
Victocioiis made tun. 

And be makes immediately bis djin|^ 
^>eech. 

•< Wherdore this grief? FaH thus your hearts 

An old man die? TishntamoaeBt'spaag * * 
And oit man's frame, tl^at stood the fiercest shock 
Of time and loar, and elements combined. 
Droops, Hnks and crumblet inte dust, when tovch*d 
With iteener edge of menUd agony.*' 

Such was the manner in wbicb " his^ 
mind nnoonqnerable resumed its wonted 
streng^.* 



' The very day 



-Nunc vuIoBs acerbum 



Conficit, et (eaebris mgrMCUPt omaia cirGnm: 

He dies, from want of fighting; and quite 
in a theatrical manner, tbongb not mnch 
like a soldier. 



-.« I die 



That next in Time's eternal order eame, 
3obeld all, save iu own bright smiUag jSrm 
Changed in Kazan." 

The day looking at its ownjfom^ would 
furnish a one subject for a fanciful painter. 



Oh Trouvor— Osmond— Areas— all— &i«well.** 

This old gentleman is so important a 
personage, wepart with him not without 
reluctance. We wish the poet had made 
him of less consequence, or, continued 
him longer on the stage. Trouiror con- 
tinues by the corpse ; bis grief in part as- 
suaged by meditating on Selima. 

* * This lovely form 
By marer obfects here with quicker Sorc^ 
Embodied, and in absence present mad^ 
Fcrsook not Trouvor in his saddest bpuxs,"*, - • 
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Osmond departs |»iTately by Digbt: 
bis intentions unrevealed. Brono is bu- 
ried : and Trouvor delirers a funeral ora- 
tion. We have, in this cnration, ^ome 
instances of the most astomshin^ hyper* 
bole. 

** In TaiD the tremiUng mmxne ag^ 
The succour of thiae arm hcfvuleaD shafl 
Implore ; more than herculean arm : so strong 
That mountains, whereon sfood the foe, secure 
Infancy^ «Aoo/t beneath its pond'rous blow! 
In vain ! Thy godlike aspect, which alone 
Contrbll'd the motion and the raging^ sea 
or war; thy ample tfdeld and sword 
Atengi^y which no living mortal now 
Can wi&: thy shoolder of MaaHe make, 
On which Kazan recUn'd b safe repose ; 
Thy ffiant-ibot beneath whose heavy sl€p 
Rapid and wide, the daring guihy East 
Trembled and prasirats groao'd; thy wondrous 

power 
'Gainst which no fickle fortune could prevail 
No kingdoms stand :'* &c. &u:. 

But, iheu jam mUt. What a pity that 
a little ^ fickle fortune" should hare pros- 
trated SQcb a tremendous creature. But, 
he is dead, and ktchrynue volmmtur mtmoe. 
He who 

^ Scom*d threat'ning ills, soarM above hostiU 

fate, 
Incessant toil'd impetuous warr'd, and storm'd 
ibposnM^'s own rocky hold," 

svnk at the sight of peace. This speech, 
•{six pages, excited great tuonak : but 



.« The solemn voice 



Of [the] same sepulchral beU" 

called the multitude to the burying ground 



— — — <* With marbU ttone enclosed 
Of sombre [not light coloured] black :" 

where they 

** Forthwith plac*d him ccmqueror of dtaih, 
Iliot victim^ m the * valley of the dead.' " 

TrouTor goes to bed ; and has a Fision. 
Two figures, <* large as life," (being two 
men) come with daggers to assassinate 
kim. A '* guaidiaa angel," with her 



iZWtotf faca 



ConceaTd beneath [an] air-wova trampartni 
veil;" 

iiiAi << seero'd a luring spint"— (a dead 
one would be shocking) saves his life, by 
ker kind interference. Hun terminate 
the third canto* 

The next momin|r Trouvor is arrested 
on a charge of high treason, and his 
sword demanded. He too must have 
been a fellow of enormous size ; for he 
asks which of those who are come to 



arrest him, can " sustain erect the pon- 
derous weight" of his sword. He is full 
of wrath, and utterly refuses to yield. 
The messengers fly. Areas pacifies him, 
speaking *• with much concernment:^^ in* 
fero^iiu^ hjiyt that 



-« The sword 



tSuiCtf aot the nifld authority of peace ; 
But, Mtar and violence bemg over, qfends 
Whenijie/«d»." 

He pfoceeds to the hall; where 



-«Ni 



SM, 



111 benow'd from heaven's r 
Slow oof'd through narrow i 

Here aH'^ eiqdained. The relatioo if 
long; but We can give the substance of 
it in a few words. Orcan and Mamay in 
diq^uiae were tlSB conspintors against tbn 
life of Trouvor. t Selima overheard their 
pivriotts conversation, and prevented his 
death. Orcan, b^iig detected, begs kis 
life, and promises & tell wlio ia bis tom- 
pasMB. ** Not while i live," says Ufa- 
may; and, so saying, seij^ kim, lifts tdm 
on high, and dashes kii^ on the marbU 
floor; so that breath he never more utters. 
Thus end the days of dican. We sm 
not grieved in partixig wi^bim; for be 
all along seems to be an ugly dog. Ala- 
may confesses who he is; and frighten* 
the court with a declaration of;)us pow4^ 
to upset tbe kingdom, if incline^ 



-"The subtle /r<M^, 



oai 



Shed from Fear's bristly hair, coogeal'd 9fiflk 

heart ^^ 

Save Trouvor's. 

The Tartar clakni Sdima; and 



With Tar^n*tiride 



Moves towards «he trembhng firir. 

(" Whh TarcyuB^s ravishing step towaids ^ 

deftgn 
M»ves like a ghost." MacbAJ 

Trouvor interferes ; and makes himself 
known as prince of Moscow, Demethua. 
Mamay challenges hira to meet the next 
day in single combat; each with asquii«, 
and DO other attendanU The ck sJ i efl^ e 
is accepted. Selima is near feinting; but, 
hoping her father will prevent the in- 
tended duel, she recovers. 

The fifth canto commences vitk an 
address to love; not exactly like the ad- 
dress of Lucretius to Venus; as it con- 
tains some sentknents of which the Komaa 
poet could have no conception. 

" In fiercer' natitrcs cast in hotter moulils. 
Unchecked by virtue strong, or self-comraandy 
Thou wt a flying coaflagnuioa dir^ 
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J}emetrmay (he Hero of the Don, 



AucMsnv 



Coa^premfd witbu thai massive iron globe, 
The dreaded child of modern daughl ring wsTy 
Which, as h rapid rolls through hostile ranks, 
Bursts sadden, vomits death, and with its torn, 
Forth flaming entrails spreads, afar and wide, 
itt oWd destroctiKMi, aad of all aromd." 

Cowley says : 

<< Wo to her stubborn be^rt; if onot mittc oome 

into the seUsame room. 

Twill tear and break up all within, 

Like a Grenada shot into a magazide." 

Of these two '' similies unlike" we can- 
not decide which is the inlerior. The 
Ibrtner needs grammatical amendment. 

Zorana is represented as sorely afflicted 
with love for Troovor, and jealousy and 
maJice towards Selima : but more than all 
does she curse one Fate, and daringly 
f loposes to upset all his decrees .- 



-<< Bat thee, 



Thee chiefly, Fate, whate'er, where'er dioa art, 
I curse— thee from my very soul 1 loathe ! 
Tet hope not to subdue me ; I defy, 
I scorn thy utmost power ! I'll be myself 
hcmiofUraaingFattr 

la is meditating revenge 

the latter goes to the tem- 

) the Blessed Virgin. She 

)y the appearance of De- 

id strayed by moonlight to 

i she was. A quantity of 

I. Selima concludes one of 

th : ** My heart and band 

are ever thine." To whidi the prince 

replies : (if it be blasphemy let the cen- 

anre iall on the author :) 



-«< And tehat could God 



Saymoreti/onamerialheMutowtd 
Hu universe f" 

*< He gently strains her to his heart," and 
bestows "love's first glowinr kiss." They 
spend the iright together; finding 

« Within themsehres a world tadtnown; and this 
JExploring they foigot th' exterior worid.** 

Daylight appearing, like Romeo and Ju- 
liet, &e food lovers are compelled to se- 
Murate. Demetrius is equipt for combat. 
Zorana 



.<< Reset v'd to view the scene. 



From which 8elima*s softer soul reooil'd." 

The accent has heretofore been placed, 
(erroneously we consider it,) on the ante- 
penult of Selima: here it is on the pe- 
nult. — Zorana, after viewing what had 
transpired respecting the combat, visits 
Selima; who was ready to go into fits. 
She asks what is the fate of I>emetriu8 ; 
having a dagger in ber hand; intending 



to use it, if her beloved is no more. This 
drops from her hand, on being informed 
that he is alive. Zorana then relates that 
the prince is a captive to Mamay ; wha 
had treacherously provided troops to bear 
him off; bis squire. Areas, also (woving 
treacherous. 

A dreadful tempest in a forest is de- 
scribed in the sixth ('anto There ia ahn 
a long description of 8U]pentition ; whosi 



^'^ Streaming hab-f 



Presipnu a floating mass of soinbre ckodb 
Involving all below ia deeper fflooniy 
A senytamght twice darkened. 

whi^b, according to Pikers Arithmetic, S' 
equivalent to four nigfats— darkened. De- 
metrius is conveyed to a cavern, in wbick 
he finds Mamay and his officers. Th» 
Tartar insults m with bitter jokes, not 
unlike those of Satan, on the invention of 
cannon. Demetrius reproaches him witii 
great dignity and severity; tfll Mamay iaT 
in a violent rage: 

** Cold were the red-hot lightainn to the fire 
That glow'diMadiin the furnace <m his heart.*' 

The prince is sentenced to be shot. A 
lantern is placed at his breast A ban- 
dage is about to be put over his eyes^ 
when, like Admiral Byng, he exdaima : 

"Desist, base man! NorthiakldareiioikMk 
Deadiiaihe facer 

Suddenly a groan most tremendous was 
heard : the tree to which be was tied was 
gone, and his chains melted. In suck 
manner, the poet says, for some wise pur- 
pose Heaven did not appear to save 
b'Enghein. Air. Eustaphieve here la- 
vishes high encomiums on Great Britain 
and the United States, particularly Bos- 
ton, for resisting or condemning the mur- 
derer of D*£ngliein.— The prince is con- 
fined a fortnight in his dark cavern ; the 
description of which, and of his manner 
of passing his time, remind us of Cow- 
pers description of the Bastile. Arcas^ 
who had joined Mamay only for the pur- 
pose of saving the prince, takes him mm 
the cave, leads him out of the f(M^eet ; and 
conveys him into a subtenaneoua city of 
dead men's bones. 

'^ On human skulls they trod, aad bones that 

form'd 
*Dis solid pavement. Grop*d his wide-8tretdi*d 

annsr 
The skalls and bones they toucbU Searched 

ought [auffht] his loolu ? 
The skulls and bones at ev'ry turn they met. 
Above, beneath, around, whate'er he press'd, 
Beheld, or feh, of skull and bqpe was an ' 
Of ev*vy fragsem of ihe hwaaii finoe ' 
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Areas intbrms l>emetrit(s that hcf and 
another had been ordered td bring to Ma- 
vmy his head.L He endeatodred to per- 
suade his companion to join him in res- 
cuing Demetrius. His companion re- 
fusing, a quarrel ensued, and bis associate 
was kiUed ; whose head, carried by Areas 
to Mamay^ was by him believed to be the 
bead of Demetrius. — ^He also informed 
Demetrius, that, centuries previous, some 
persons, dinging into the earth, struck up« 
on human Skeletons, supposed to be the 
bones of some army slam in battle. The 
bones were placed in order ; and a sub- 
city built under Kazan. This in process 
of time was forgotten except by a few ; 
but was well known to Mamay ; who had 
access to it; and, by the assistance of 
Orcan, through certain secret passages, 
he could at any time find his way unob- 
served into Kazan. — ^Arcas also inform* 
him that Mamay was determined, that 
night, to destroy Kazan and bear avray 
Selima. 

Thus concludes the sixth Canto. — The 
story of the city of bones under Kazan 
is a. puerile invention; below the genius 
of the meanest imitator of Anne Bat- 
cliffe. The miraculous aid to save De« 
motrius when prepared to be shot, is the 
only instance of the use of machinery. 
It would have been more agreeable to the 
general tenor of the work to have saved 
him by human means only. JVec deut 
intersU, &c. 

We now come to the seventh and last 
Canto. Demetrius and Areas are dis- 
covered entering the cave where are 
concealed a great number of the troops 
of Mamay. Demetrius, like Leonidas at 
Thermopylae, meets the leader and his 
companions at the narrow entrance, 
where multitudes are slain. At length 
Squire Arcais shuts for ever the ponderous 
gate ; and for ever encloses the tenants 
within. The prince and his squire, now, 
by a secret path, ascend into the midst of 
Kazan. The temple is on fire. Some 
relations are given of the manner in which 
■lany are rescued and many are lost, not 
totally dissimilar to what occurred when 
the theatre at Richmond was destroyed 
by fire. A son drops his mistress, to save 
his mother. This accomplished, he re- 
turns to his mistress, and both are over- 
n^helmed in the conflagratioD« Fire now 
inarches Co the inner temple ; 

'' Grim Terror in his front advanc'd with crest 
Uprear'di aad desolation in his train 
Press'don with rapid pace.*' 

Fire is personified, and a long description 
is given of his havoc : 

Vol. Hi.— No. tv. 5(2 



«4? 

" Wild JUu^a his grislly hatTf 
In quivVing columns parti, and with the wreaths 
Of smoke entwin'd, waves streaming to the sky." 

In this inner temple are the king, Se- 
lima and Zoraoa. The prince seizes Se- 
lima, 

** And Sears the precious cfaaige to ^iieo^Aiio'spot.'^ 

M oma and Zorana are rescued. A full 
leng^ picture is given of the conflagra- 
tion, which bears a close resemblance to 
the burning of Moscow by Bonaparte. 

" Itseem'd as if the heavens themselves alarmld 
Lest the ^gantic conflagration mount 
Their higne&t seat, drew up a dark array 
or $oinbrt Vapours, dense aad humid clouds^ 
T\Miypendmg down in sablt^ tcnt>like, form, 
Threw rounda vaulted barrier of defence." 

The king having griven Demetrius his 
ring, the signet of power, he takes com- 
mand of the troops, to oppose those of 
Mamay, which bad entered, or were now 
entering the city. 



— *^ Herey tJure^ 

Jhtd every wherey his vengeance strikes." 

The Omnipotent now sebds 

*^ His swiftest, mightiest spirit of the storm ;'* 

to quench the fire by a sudden tempest. 
This spirit strikes the earth with the same 
Wand that was used by Moses at the lied 
Sea, when he struck the rock, for water* 



-« He sUnkes— 



And thriUine tremor creeping through her vcins^ 
Convulses all her frame. Scarce 'gainst such 

force 
Can her vibrating axis hold. She reels, 
She groans, and quick, obedient to the stroke, 
Opens her watVy stores." 

The fire subsides. Demetrius meets Ma- 
may, whose right hand 

" A ponderous weapon grasp'd, such as no arov 
Save his could wiela : the other held an orb 
Of massy weirbt and^size, as if design 'd. 
From Heaven s own dread artilleiy to shield 
His vast enormous bulk." 

He attacks the Tartar, dealing a deadly 
blow with his uplifted blade. A sudden 
thunderbolt shivers in pieces his sword. 
He snatches another from a comrade; but 
Mamay retreats before he can use it. 
Most of Mamay*s men are destroyed: 
though some escape by means of a sudden 
exc^^e darkness, 



■ » ' * Soch as m|^ht 
Eternal wore, ere Sol's keen-searching rav 
Had first piert'd through her snUcn reisn.*' 
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l^^ Dark as was chads ere the infant Sun 
Was rolled logger, or had tried his beams 
Athwart the gulf profoood." Blair's Grace,'] 

Demetrius is missing: his troops are in 
g^at distress, being distractedly in love 
with him. 

'< They k>ve Demetrius, first for Bnmo^s sake, 
Then for his own tried worth ; and such their 

love, 
Had they a conquered world to share, the tcorld 
And all their lives they'd gladly give, to catch 
One distant glimpse ot their heroic chief" 

We now come to one of the most 
t6uching scenes in the whofe work, in 
which the poet appears to have centred 
all his powers over the pathetic and pa- 
thetically descnptvre. Demetrios had gone 
far beyond the city gates in parsttit of 
Mamay ; and, it '* being sodark^ Hal, that 
thou coaUst not see thy hand before thee,'* 
lie and his g^aHant steed feU into ^^ a deep- 
sunk treacherous chasm." As several 
pages are occupied in the biography of 
this wonderful steed, we cannot conve- 
niently indulge the reader with the whole: 
Ue mu^t bowever be gratified with a part. 

** Six circling years have now elaps*d, since first 

This noble animal sprang into life 

Beneath Arabia's happiest Heaven. Far-fam'd 

Bucephalus, that Persia's conqu'ror ierv'd, 

Nor ever to another mortal bent 

The stubborn knee, was the reputed sire. 

Whose blood, from race to race transminecf pore) 

Kow mantled in his veins, in tender youtn, 

While yet disponing with his anxious dam, 

He was the fflory of the choicest stud, 

The pride of the surrounding fiekis. When time 

iiave matchless grace and beautvto his form, 

Resistless vigour to his.p4iant limbs, 

And wmg'd his feet with tempest's speed, he 

liv'd 
In Palaees, with princes lodg'd and fed^ 
And by the hands of royal maids caress' dr 
A mighty Qfssen has earliest prowess tried.'^ 

I'his queen, with this steed, long fought 
Mamay. She was ordered, in a vision, to 
renounce paganism, turn Christian, be 
Baptized, and look to Kazan for a hiM- 
band. She married Brono: was some 
time after taken sick, and died one day. 
To Brono, , 



-«<Ereyet 



He had departed to the tented field. 

She, on her death-bed, as a pkxlfe of hopc^ 

Of dear remembrance, of. invok'd revenge, 

Iler onhf treasure, sols remaining prop. 

Her darling steed bequeathed } whom now she 

call'd 
Zomandel, by her own far sounding name 
Else quite exunguish'd. Fierce, proud, 
He bore a second Jove inBrono's form. 

• * * Sorely he griev'd, 
When Orcan, lord of all bv Brouo's death, 
?03s«ss'dhim. * * Freed fnwi disgrace^ 



With ecstacy of joy, he gave himself 

To Moskow^s pnnce, the heir of Brone^s fame."* 

The genealogy and services €sf tUs 
quadruped hero are related with gr^t 
spirit, and much pathos. Caligula's horse 
fared not more sumptuously ; nor was he 
carest by maids ; nor his " prowfcss tried"^ 
by a queen. His blood being " transmit- 
ted pure^ from the time of Alexander, it 
is reasonable to suppose, that his ances- 
tors were all educated with their natural 
masculine powers, and that he was now 
in his natural state. The queen, it ap- 
pears, bestowed on him her own name to 
save it from oblivion : if we rightly rcaff 
the meaning of the poet— '^ her own &r- 
sounding name, else guOe extinguishfd,^ 
Recovered from- the shock occasioned faj 
the falf, the prince seeks 

^ IKs felk>w in distress. He hears him nigh 
Breathe heavy, feels his noble neck bedew'd 
With life's warm copious stream." 

The blood-letting proves beneficial, and 
saves the expense of a horse doctor. De- 
metrius fears to raise the steed lest be 
should have another tumble in the dark ; 
therefore 

'* With gentle hand he lifts the patienVs head. 

And pillows it upon his foyeX knee, 

Waiting day's dawning light: and when soft 

sleep 
Stole on nis weary sense, the grateful steed» 
Fearing to break nis masters rest, lay sOUt 
Quiescentf as if life forsook his limbs.^ 

There's a horse for you : unlike 

*' Such as now live in these degeit'rate days :** 

the best bred, most accomplished ani 
tender hearted, as well as, at proper times, 
steel-hearted, that ever was celebrated in 
song, humble or heroic. — In the morning 
Areas finds,, one or both asleep, the prinoe 
and his princely steed» 

We are now infonned from what cause 
Mamay had run away from Demetrius* 
Many years before, Mamay, having plan* 
dered Samarkand, took thence «* a suit of 
black gigantic armour.*^ Whoever wore 
it was to show no mercy to the foe. He 
needed to fear none living: but must be- 
ware of one 



■J' That died 



But fives agam, and rides a milk-white steed.'* 

Mamay had supposed Demetrius dead: 
seeing hkn alive and on a milk-white 
steed, he was quite nonplussed ; like Mac- 
beth when informed that Macduff " wu 
from his mother's womb cmtimely ript"— 
The battle is renewed in the momiog:' 
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Demetrius performs wonders: makes a 
Toad through foes, which is soon covered 
hy the enemy, and he left unsupported. 
He sees Areas tHsraounted: flies to his • 
relief; takes him from the ground ; puts 
fiira behind on Zormaade], who bears 
•them, double-jaded, with pride and plea- 
fure, from dreadful dangers ; ^* Gen'rous 
cnriTalled steed*' !— A terrible foroe is at 
iiand, that puts aU into a iiorrible quan^ 
daiy of trepidation, excepting Demetrius 
-and Zormandel : 



DisU«89. 



-'' Zormandel, in wlrase looks 



Dumb nature spoke mo8tek)quent, appeared 
Full conscious of the danger, well prepared 
Wot to surrive bis lord.** 

A very sensible and feilow4eeliag horse: 
Heaven g^rant he roaj be preserved and 
be the sice «f aa «nextiiigui8liab)e off- 
spring. Fortunately, instead of eoemies, 
the new troops were a body commanded 
by Osmond, who, Hke Achilles, had re- 
4ired from the war for a season. — ^Mamay 
is confident of victory, believing Osmond^s 
"troops to be his own. He is, however, 
soon undeceived, and perceives (hat he 
lias but the fragment of an anny^ his 
forces changing sides. 

" His hopes, bis choicest strength^ were .swept 

away. 
The sever'd jrear a viper^s palsied tail. 
Cut off and bruised, was iSl he iiow possessed.** 

This comparison is ezc^ent: the second 
instance of genuine poetry in the work; 
and, 'being in the penultimate page, we 
.despair of finding another. 

Mamay's troops are totally defeated. 
We-dose ^th the poet's Jast w.ord8. 

.« Of an the Xai:tar Horde, its sayage chief 
Bemains alone. Not e'en [eVn] a satellite 
Is left, smcc all were one by one dispatch'd 
To various pests of danger, where4hey lie 
The food of Vuhuroc Zears.of bUsoddistaia 
The tyrant's xheeks. He gaashVi bis ieetb, and 

beat 
His head against the rocks. He gnaw'd his fiesl^ 
-With rage convulsive foam'd, and in the dust 
iVikl-benowing.roll'd. At length with sudden 

surt 
He rushes throof h the forest, roeeds a skifi^ 
Bjr fortune ^ar^, across the Volga's flood, 
Ihves deep mto the wilderness, and thus 
iicaves all pursuit behind. Where'er he flies 
ficho repeats his cufses and his vows 
To move all Asia« Eadh, Heaven, Hell kseli^ 
ilgainst Kazan andMoskow's hated lord." 

The instances of bad metre are not 
numerous. Of such as there are how- 
ever some are quite glaring. Mr. Eusta- 
f^eve may find the authority of example 
tor ending one line, and beginning ano> 
^ker, in the following manner : 



-" His owa 
— Shall 



Deplore." 

Words so closely connected, howevei^ 
ought never to be thus separated. 

•** The pcmer we now o««r bisfierson bold." 

We aotice many lines in which the 
fifth and -seventh syllables are improperly 
accented. — Some lines are truly bar- 
barous. 

" To thee unmix'd, to us mingled, alas." p. 12Q. 

^* Quite pow-crless, of life bereft." 144. 

** Commenc'd nature's long cherish 'd prodigj-.** 

■" Unnat-mral comptnmdf where shadow raixt,** 

158. 
<' Where Slavia's children are nursed in the 

l^p." 167. 
*<* But thou shalt fall, never, never to rise." 207. 
*<' Then from his quiv'T the foremost arrow 

^iraw^." 219. 

There aw many instances of faulUr 
grammar-f-'' m auits 4»e" — ^for— It ill 
suits me. p. 38. — *^ Allow us pursue our 
.6wn." 49.—*' If father sleep within thee." 
.67 — "That sigh was [the] last" 67.-.,. 
« The eye of [the] multitude." 102. 

• ** Thy joys, 

Though difler in degree, are yet aJike." 13S. 

-** Thou t«er^{wa9t] alarmed." 135.— "By 
moon's pale's torch." 156.— " Where 
Carbon and the Nifre mix." 201.— We 
are, however, ra^er surprised that there 
are no more instances of Incorrectness of 
Ibis kind, the author being a foreigner. 

As observed by Mr. Eusrtaphieve the 
fable may with propriety be discontioued, 
•or extended to another volume. The ap- 
probation or disapprobation «f the public 
may determine irim whether or not to 
proceed. We fear self-love, too high an 
estimation of bis talents, and the civility 
of friends, may induce hSm to continue 
ibe work. To -construct verses in rhyme 
requires oidy the application of certain 
rules ^ blank verse is of more easy exe- 
cution. It is merely necfaanical: and 
Mr. Eustaphieve has mistaken this ^wer 
of cutting iron knitting needles of suita- 
ble length, for that of gathering golden 
ere in the mines of intellect. He has 
mistaken the material part, the body of 
poetry, for the soul. He may however 
console himself with the reflection tha|; 
he has greatly failed in a great attempt; 
and will have a great many companions 
to sympathize with him in hSs faW. 
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HEBE is another of honest John Builds 
hbtorians, who sets out with a pre- 
face of profeftsions about *^ studiously aim- 
ing at the strictness of truth," and ha?ing 
** no sinister motives for reproach or ani- 
madrersion." Indeed, he has no doubt, 
that, as he is going to be ^* as heroic as a 
mule" in maintaining the troth, he shall 
bring the whole hive of cotemporary au- 
thors about his ears ; yet, relying upon his 
own fearless indepexidence and spotless 
veracity, '* he is emboldened to tread the 
arena of politics, and to defy the censures 
of prejudice and malignity.'* He was 
perfectly safe in so doing; for, so &r as 
our own knowledge extends, no person 
has thought it worth while to take up his 
arguments, or interrupt his stories; and 
we suppose he might go on to '' tread the 
arena" and ** defy" mankind till doom^s- 
day, without the least fear of an en- 
counter. 

Yet many may read his book, though 
none will take the trouble to censure it. 
A book always acquires value by impor- 
tation; and, as we Americans are ever 
anxious to hear what Europeans say about 
U8y our readers may be amused with an 
extract or two from the chapters of this 
courageous historian. It was to have 
been expected that, when the animosities 
between this country and Qreat Britain 
had found time to subside, the English 
writers would begin to have some little 
regard for truth ; and that those especially 
who should undertake to compose a sober 
history of our transactions, would seek 
information in other sources than the pol- 
luted columns of ministerial newspapers. 
But experience only confirms the saying 
of Lord Lyttleton about his own coun- 
trymen : ^^ It is a rule with the English, 
that they see no good in a man (or a na- 
tion) whose politics they dislike.""' This 
champion of truth and defier of malignity 
has incorporated into a serious volume of 
history — which he tacks to a more cele- 
brated work in order to ensure its perma- 
nency — all the malicious falsehoods which 
have been bandied about in the English 
gazettes, and refuted in the American, 
any time these «even years. We venture 
to say, that a man shall read through the 
book; and, on being interrogated as to 
^e part which relates to America, he 
will not distinctly remember any thing 
j^y^"^*^-™"- ' ■ ■ ■ ■■^— — 

? DiakigiMi of the Dead, No. XIV. 



but the surrender of Hull, the capture of 
the Chesapeake, and the irruption into 
Washington. Thus, for instance, the cap- 
ture of the Guenriere, the Macedoniaiii, 
and the Java, are slurred over in the table 
of contents as ^* maritime engagements;" 
while the afRur of the Chesapeake stands 
out by itself, as the ** engagement be- 
tween the Shannon and the Chesapeake." 
The three former battles occupy just 
three sentences; the latter takes tip a 
paragraph alone. 

" The Americans (says the generous man) 
were frequently successful In actions wHn 
single ships. Their vessels were built on a 
much larger scale than British vessels of 
the same dimensions : in weight of nelal, 
and in the amount of seamen, they are 
neariy equal to our ships of the line ; and 
it may be added, not only that many of the 
men were natives of Britain or Ireland, 
but that, from the small number of the na- 
tional fleety it was far less difficult to fill (he 
ships with experienced seamen than for the 
Englbh navy to provide a complement pro- 
portioned to its uncommon extent The 
Guerriere was so severely treated, in an en- 
gagement with the Constitution, from the 
causes which have been stated, that it be- 
came an * unmanageable wreck ;' and the 
killed and wounded almost quadrupled the 
number of republicans who suffered from 
the collision. A contest between the Ma- 
cedonian and a frigate called the United 
States, had a similar termination, and the 
attendant loss was much greater. The Java 
was also captured, with a considerable loss 
of its brave defenders." — ^p. 392*3. 

It appears to us, that we have heard of 
"a frigate called the United States;" 
and, if we mistake not, she was a *' buoch 
of pine boards" before the English had 
scraped acquaintance with her. She be- 
came a line of battle ship very speedily 
afler she had flogged the Macedonian. 
As to a *' collision" which the ** repub- 
licans" had with the Guerriere, we are 
total strangers ; and, if there ?ras ever a 
*' shnilar termination and a greater at- 
tendant loss," with any other frigate, we 
know nothing of the matter. All we can 
say is, that a colhsion between a certain 
•frigate, called the Chesapeake, and a cer- 
tain other frigate, ycleped the ShuinoQ, 
is here detailed at full Icng^. We now 
hear of the 

— << glory which the British marine acquired 
in an engagement near the port of Boston. 
Broke, commander of the Snannoni havii^ 
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lonff watched the Chesapeake frigate, beheld 
with joy its approach to action. He bad onlv 
330 against 440 ; and, in the weight of metal, 
the enemy had great advantage (wherefore 
he rejoiced and was glad): but no con- 
sideration of hostile superiority cootd dis- 
conrage his men, who, after a short firing, 
boarded the American ship, and sobdued dl 
opposition. Seventy-nine were killed or 
wounded in the Shannon, and one hundred 
and seventy in the Chesaiieake. Captaia 
Broke, who first leaped into the vessel, 
jreceived great personal injuiyj and Law- 
rence, the republican commander, died of 
Jiis wounds." — p. 453. 

The petty skinniah od lake Erie was 
ene of those actiom with ** single afaips," 
we suppose, in which the '^ hostile supe- 
riority'^ of us villaioous republicans was 
•somewhat soccesbfol. Yet a stranger 
would hardly know that the battle had 
ever been fought, if he shouM never read 
Any thing but the account of this LL. D. 

<< Som^ naval engagements (it is said) 
occurred on the lakes. On that of Ontario, 
Su" James Yeo could not effectually prevail 
'over Captain Chauncey ; and, on lake Erie 
(it might be woHh while just to- mention tn 
pa8sani)y Barclay found an able opponent in 
I'erry, with whose squadron (of * single 
ships,' mind) he bad a close connict. Each 
attributed to the opposing commodore a 
superiority of force ; but it does not appear 
that the disparity was considerable. The 
chief American vessel, though disabled, 
was not captured, because the Canadians 
'were too fully employed (they had business 
enough, it is true) to take advantage of this 
. apparent surrender. When both parties had 
sustained a severe loss, five Briusb vessels, 
' of which only two were dignified with the 
appellation of s/iipi, fell into the power of 
tlie enemy." — p. 452. 

Sir James Yeo did take most effectual 
measures to " prevail over Captain Chaun- 
cey;" who — the skittish republican— went 
scudding about lake Ontario, as he well 
knows, with the bold Sir Knight at bis 
stem. It was villainous of Captain Chaun- 
cey ! Barclay, it seems, had a ** close 
conflict" with Perry ; but, as the Ameri- 
can vessels were manned with '* natives 
of Britain and Ireland," it is no wonder 
they flogged the '^ natives of Britain and 
Ireland" on board the British. As to 
any aflair which mi^ht have taken place 
on lake Champlain, it is unworthy of par- 
ticular mention ; being, as it was in very 
deed, only a collision between some boats 
which got together ; and, after spanking 
and spattering each other for a time, 



agreed not to play any more. That hug^ 
vessel which now lies at Whitehall is 
merely a fabrication out of an American 
" bunch of pine boards ;" for these re- 
publicans are always cheating the people 
with seventy-fours in disguise. This is 
the spirit, though not the precise language 
of this impai^al. chronicler. But wo 
could not make more light of the aflair 
than Doctor Coote does. 

" Sir George Prevost, (says he) with 
above 10,000 men, marched into the terri- 
tory of New- York ; and, while he medi- 
tated an attack upon Plattsburg, near lake 
Champlain, trusted to the effective co-ope- 
ration of a small souadron commanded by 
Captain Downie : but this offic lost his 
life at the commencement of the action^ 
and all the vessels were taken ; and, when 
the troops, after a fierce cannonade and 
bombardment, were advancing to the as- 
sault, they were recalled by the general, 
although the garrison scarcely exceeded the 
amount of 1500 men."— p. 490. 

In fine, the reader will find in tliis vo- 
lume a tolerably detailed account of every 
action in which tlie English were victo- 
rious, with a casual mention of such as 
tum^ against them; nor are tho latter 
ever alluded to, without telling us, im- 
mediately after, how we were flogged in 
some other place to make it up. We 
shall close our extracts with the account 
of the siege of ^ew-Orleans. 

« An attempt was made for the reduction 
of New-Orleans. In assaulting the lines 
formed for the defence of the town, Mtyor- 
Geueral Packingham lost his life ; and the 
resistance was so serious and resolute, that, 
although Colonel Thornton had forced a 
strong position on the other side of the 
IVIississipni, the enterprise was abnndoned. 
Fort Mobile, however, was attacked in the 
sequel, and taken with small loss." — ^p. 490. 

*» Thou art a very simplicity man : I 
prithee peace." Our readers will ob- 
serve, that wc have not attempted any 
serious refutation of the falsehoods which 
these extracts contain. Tliey have been 
refuted often enough before ; and the only 
way leflforus Americans is, to bring up 
every Coole of this sort — laugh at him — 
and let him go. Tliey can do us little 
hurt; and the devices to which they re- 
sort to cover up their disg^ces, wiU, in 
the eyes of all the world, be the very 
means to expose them the more. In the 
mean time, let us Jook to ourselves. W ho 
continued Ramsay's History of Vie United 
States? P. H. 
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IN toaobiiig> on the splendid and uii- 
mating' theme presented to our oo»- 
templatiou in the little volume before as, 
we scarcely have an eye to its merits as a 
iiteraiy composition. We feel a loOier 
impulse working within us, and kindling' 
our faculties, than any, which as mere 
critics, we could experience. We are 
not analysing with minute and ri^ cir- 
cumspection the strucdire of a sentence, 
or the justness of an observation : we are 
not dispersing the mists of fiuiaticism, nor 
engfaged in die more odious task of un- 
mas^ng the demon of infidelity. Our 
imagination, indeed, is actively employed 
but in a sphere infinitely more glorions, 
and abounding in objects inexpressibly 
more exciting than the fairest and bright- 
est creations of the muse. We are not 
languishing over a finely-told series of 
imaginary sorrows, nor glowing with a 
Tain and vague delight through scenes of 
visionary rapture.— No !^tl^ subject of 
our discussion, rich as it is in pictures 
both of the most distressful and transport- 
ing description, borrows none of its in- 
terest from mere fancy ;—sttfiering, in- 
tense human sufiering-^the groans and 
the agonies, the triumphs and, devoutly 
do we trust, the approaching liberation of 
millions, startiog frwn die Imigand heavy 
sleep of a slavery that threatened to be 
immoAal ; the speedj expulsion of every 
hostile foreign foot from this great wes- 
tern world ; the establishment throughout 
its regions of a pure and rational liberty ; 
the progress of civilization, arts, com- 
merce, and refinement ; the desert itself 
bursting forth into bloom and verdure, 
beneath the footsteps of a power who, 
though she may be bom in the mountains, 
will not refuse her presence to the plain 
and the valley ; tlie spectacle about to 
be a£K)rded to the human race of an en- 
tire continent, or rather two continents, 
not merely existing under a republican 
form of government, but flourishing un- 
der its auspices in a degree, and with a 
rapidity which, but for one iilustrious 
example, might have been deemed un- 
attainable even by the most sanguine 
philanthropist ; — the greatness of tiie sa- 
crifice, the immensity of the benefit; the 
new and glorious lights in which the 
character and capabihties of man will 
shine out in the consequences of this mo- 
mentous revohition; the tteadioett, the 



majesty of hi« march, and the unsullied 
splendour of his achievements under this 
new and magnificent dispensation, are all 
combined in one grand tableau^ to which 
moral considerations attadh an interest of 
a deeper and more dignified natnre, than 
can possibly be raised by fiction, how- 
ever pathetic in detail, or glowing with 
passion. 

We shall precede our observations upon 
the great and eventful struggle of the' 
South-Americans with the motber-coon- 
try, by a brief view of the vast and inter- 
esting regions which have witnessed the 
contest, regions which natnre seems te 
have been solicitous in endowing witii 
her choicest gpfts of utility and l^uty, 
and destined to become the seats of tiuit 
knowledge, refinement, and liberty, which 
the present state of Europe threatens to 
exile from. their ancient. amodes. 

The southern, like the nortbeni conti- 
nent of America, bears but a slender af- 
finity, either in its form or its products, to 
the oM world, where, boweverthe defects 
and comparative parsimony of natnre 
have been redeemed by tbe genius and 
perseverance of her inhabitants in a man- 
ner that proves to what a pitch of gran- 
deur the human character may attain, in 
despite of all the evils produced by go- 
vernments, varying only in the degrees of 
their noxiousness. Scarcely a league of 
its coast that is not intersected by some 
navigable stream; the interior of the coun- 
try is irrigated by innumerable rivers, 
and half the fleets of the globe m%ht con- 
gregate on the waters of the Oronoco or 
La Plata. Bays and convenient harbours 
abound along the whole of the liUoraie, 
and the enterprising spirit of a free peo- 
ple, in connecting by a canal, or a sys- 
tem of canals, the Atlantic and Pa^cifip 
oceans, might change the fiuce of the 
world. The Andes, the Alps of South- 
America, stretch on each side of the 
equator through nearly 60 degrees of lati- 
tude. The divisions of this immense 
chain, however, vary considerably in their 
height, being occasionally not more than 
600 feet above the level of the sea, and at 
certain points towering to an elevation of 
almost four miles from their base. Of 
these the gigantic Chimborazo appears to 
be the chief, the height to which it as- 
cends, being equal to the united eleva- 
tions of ^tna aad the Peak ef Teberifie* 
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Under the equator, the average ekradon 
18 reckoned at 14,000 feet, while that of 
the loftiest . chains of European moun- 
tains scarcely exceeds 8,000. The 
breadth of this stupendous range is va- 
fioua-— 60 miles at Quito, and in Mexico 
ajAd some districts of Feni> neariy 200. 
Clifls or ravines of an astonishing depth 
intersect those portions o( the Andes 
which rise in Peru and the extensive re- 
gion of New-Grenada, but to the north 
of the isthmus of Panama, the altitude of 
this wonderful ridge gradually declines 
till it terminates m the vast and lofty 
plain of Mexico. The metallic riches of 
the Andes, more particularly the central 
portions, appear inexhaustible, and a 
more enlightened system than that in 
vogue under the Spanish government, 
promises an increased and increasing sup- 
ply of the precious metals. The vast ad- 
vantages which the possession of these 
U^asures place in the hands of the in- 
habitants, are, however, counterbalanced 
in some measure, by circumstances pe- 
culiar to this division of the gjlobe, and 
indicative of the exuberant energy with 
which the whole system of nature is re- 
plete in climates situated under the tro- 
pics. Earthquakes of the most tremen- 
dous description occur through the entire 
chain of the Andes, and the power of fire 
is here displayed in all its awful and de- 
structive magnificence. The whole coun- 
try from Cotopaxi to the southern ocean, 
may with perfect propriety be termed a 
region of voleano» — au>re than forty being 
in a state of perpetual ignition— throw- 
ing forth streams of lava— or involving 
the neighbouring districts in a tempest of 
fire, water, and scorified basalt. Cotopaxi 
itself, is situated to the south-east of Qui- 
to, at the distance of twelve leagues from 
the Peruvian capitaL Of those volcanos 
whose eruptions are recent, Cotopaxi is 
the loftiest, and its ragings have a gran- 
deur and solemn fierceness far surpassing 
those either of the old or new world. Its 
explosions are more frequent and dread- 
ful, and the immense heaps of ashes, and 
masses of rock, which it has already 
ejected from its entrails, and spread over 
the vicinity, would form, according to 
a witness entitled to impUcit credit,* 
a mountain of gigantic magnitude and 
stature. In 1738, the fires of Cotopaxi 
ascended nine hundred metres above 
the rim of the crater. In a subsequent 
eruption, the thunders of the volcano 
were audible at the distance of two hun- 
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dred leagues, on the banks of the Magda- 
lena. In 1768, the vomited ashes were 
in such quantities, and so unremittingly 
ejected, that at Hambato and Tacanga, 
day broke only at three in the afternoon* 
and the inhabitants were obliged to use 
kntems in walking the streets. The ex- 
plosion of January, 1803, was distinguish- 
ed from preceding eruptions, by a singu- 
lar and alarming ^enomenon, the sudden 
meking of the snows that covered the 
sides of the mountain. Twenty years 
had elapsed previously to thi& devastating 
eruption, and during that period, neither 
smoke nor vapour had been observed ta 
issue from the crater. In a single nighty 
the heat of the vokano beeame so in- 
tense, tlmtat sunrise the exterior surfiu^e 
of the cone appeared naked, and of the 
dark colour peculiar to vitrified scoriae. 
At Gauyaquil, fifty-two leagues distant,, 
day and night, the roarings of the moun- 
tain, resembling the difichai^iea of artiU 
lery, were heiard;. and on the Pacific 
Ocean, south-west of the island of Puna^ 
were these tremendous sounds distinctly 
audible. 

Cotopaxi is remarkable for the beauty 
and regfularity of its form. In these re- 
spects, it surpasses all the other grants of 
the Andes. A complete cone, enveloped 
in a mantle of snow, at sunrise, at sunset^ 
its aspect is wonderfully grand. The 
snow filling up every cavity, no rocky 
prominence disturbs the placid emotiona 
arising from the contemplation of ita 
splenSd uniformity. The elevation of ita 
cone exceeds six times that of Tenerifie* 
' From the physical construction and 
peculiarities of the country, the valleys 
of the Andes exhibit to the traveller an 
aspect singularly contrasted with those of 
Europe. The plains of Peru have an 
elevation above the level of the sea great- 
Iv surpassing that of the old world, and 
Die gigantic forms of Chimborazo, Coto- 
paxi, and Autisana, when bekeld from tha 
lofty lands of Kiobamba and Quito, (near- 
ly three thousand metres above tha 
ocean,) lose something of that sublimity 
with which the mind invests them, when 
we read of mountaios twenty thousand 
feet and upwards in height. The spacea 
between the ridges aro rather crevicea 
than valleys. The vegetation at the bot^ 
torn and sides is vigorous, and the depth 
occasionally so great, that the nocturnal 
birds, peculiar to the new world, make 
their residence in them, and are frequent- 
ly observed fiying in flocks of tbousanda 
over the streams and torrents that at once 
fertilize and refrigerate these Cimmerian 
recesses. Yet though of such great actual 
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aepth, the lowest surface of these yaUeys 
is usually so comparatively lofty, as to 
equal three-fourths of the elevation of 8t. 
Cotbard and Mount Cenis. The rocks 
forming the sides, or rather walls, of the 
▼alley of Icononzo, are remarkable for 
the regularity of their appearance. Rising 
fttxn a surface nearly level with some of 
die loftiest mountains of Europe, the 
ridges joined together by the natural 
bridges of Icononzo reach to the height 
ef nearly nine hundred metres. Tbe 
name of Icononzo appears to be indi- 
genous, since it is the appellation of an 
ancient hamlet of tho Muysco Indians at 
the southern extremity of the valley. 
The approach to this singular and seclud- 
ed spot is not unattended with danger. 
Humboldt is the only traveller who ap- 
pears to have visited it, and he makes 
emphatical mention of " the dangerous 
descent of the desert of San Fortunato, 
and the mountains of Fusagasuga, lead- 
ing towards the natural bridges of Ico- 
nonzo." The torrent rushing along the 
bottom of the valley, is denominated the 
iSumma Paz. Part of its course is di- 
rected through a cavernous apeKure, or 
crevice immediately under the second 
bridge, (sixty feet below the first,) and 
then discharges itself through a chasm 
about eight metres square. Entering 
this crevice on the west of Doa, the 
stream forms two beautiful cascades. It 
rises in the eastern chain of the Andes, 
in the province of New-Grenada. The 
valley and the torrent are, in all proba- 
bility, the result of volcanic agency. 

What Rome was to the ancient, Mexico 
is to the new world. Its present population 
is stated at more than 300,000 inhabitants. 
The site of the modem capital is that of 
Montezuma. The streets are ranged in 
the same lines, but the canals have been 
gradually filled up. Tbe appearance of 
Sie city since 1769, when it was visited 
by the Abb^ Chappe, has assumed con- 
siderable splendour, the patriotbm of the 
inhabitants having embellished it with 
several magnificent structures. Among 
these the building appropriated to the 
school of Mines, deserves particular men- 
tion. It was raised by the tribunal of 
Miners, at an expense of more than half 
a million of dollars, and is said to be 
worthy of the finest capitals of Europe. 
The great square occupies the site of the 
ancient temple of Mexitli. To the right 
stands the vice-regal palace, built by 
Cortcz. The palace in which Monte- 
zuma lodged the Spaniards, stood behind 
the cathedral, and that of the emperor on 
its right, opposite the viceroy's mansioii. 



The Plaza Major, or great square, m 
adorned by a fine bronze equestrian sts^ue 
of the ro^ fowler, Charles the Fourth, 
fsther of tbe present ruler of Spain, bjr 
Don Manuel Foba, a Mexican artist. 
Great praise appears to be due to the 
perseverance, as well as the skill of tbe 
artist* who had to " create every thing," 
and to contend with innumerable difficul- 
ties. Pity so noble an example of (alent 
and fortitude should be so disgraced by its 
subject A statue df Las Casas would, 
indeed « have been an ornament to the 
first city of a world, between whose na- 
tives and their tyrants, hts benevolence 
undauntedly interposed. Thel form of tbe 
square is irregular, and includes a ae« 
cond. To correct this in some measure, 
the statue has been elevated on an en- 
closed platform Iteen decimeters above 
tbe level of the surrounding streets. Hie 
oval, whose longest diameter is a hundred 
metres, is decorated by four fountains, 
connected together, and closed by an 
equal number of gates, to the great dis- 
content of the natives. Tbe bars of the 
g^tes are ornamented in bronze. 

The city of Mexico, in respect to popu- 
lation, is superior to any of the capitals, 
either of South or North-Americar-^he 
number of its inhabitants amounting to 
more than three hundred thousand. It^ 
former site was, at the period when it feU 
under the dominion of the Spaniards, sur- 
rounded by a lake, and the city was con- 
nected with the opposite shore by three 
extensive causeways : but since that pe- 
riod, the waters of the lake have been 
considerably diminished by the supplies 
received by a canal cut through the moun- 
tains, and Mexico, though occupying the 
same ground as the capital of Montezuma, 
now stands on the shores of the lake, in 
a sort of morass, intersected by canals. 
The softness of the soil, has rendered H 
necessary to build all the houses upon 
piles, and such of the public buildings as 
have been raised without this precaution, 
(among which the cathedral, a superb 
edifice, deserves particular mention,) 
have sunk moro than six feet in the 
ground. Extemall v, the city presents an 
irregfular appearance, bat tlie interior, as 
appears by the map of Auteroche, rivals 
the cities of the United States in the re- 
gularity of its dispositions. The streets 
are of considerable wirlth, straight, and 
cross each other at right angles. Besides 
the Plaza Major, Mexico is embeUished 
with two other squares— that of San Se^ 
hdor, where the bull-fights are exhibited, 
and that of San /)omtn^t>— both of which 
are regulariy and handsomely kid out. 
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and ornamented with fountains. To these 
may be added the Alameda^ or public 
promenade, a square completely surround- 
ed by a stream of water, and rendered 
still more pleasant b^'the larg^e and beau- 
tiful Jet d*eauy which throws forth its 
sparkling and refreshing columns from the 
centre of the square. The Alameda is 
intersected by eight broad walks, shaded 
on each side by two thickly-planted 
lows of trees. The prirate buildings of 
Mexico are, generally speaking, good, — 
tome of the public edifices miglit be com- 
pared, without disadvantage, to those of 
the same class in Europe. The city is, 
howeirer, disgraced by that most abomina- 
ble of aU jurisdictions — ^the Inquisition — 
which has bene established one of its de- 
testable tribunals. The Quemadero is 
described as an enclosure environed by 
four walls, fiUed with ovens, into which 
ai« precipitated the miserable victims of 
inquisitorial cruelty. The abolition of 
this infernal institution, is one of the de- 
sirable results to be rationally expected 
from the success of the patriotic arms. — 
It would be folly to suppose that preju- 
dices which have been the growth of ages, 
are capable of being eradicated mstan- 
taneously, or that the elevation of the 
peo]^e of South- America to the dignity 
of an enlightened race of beings, should 
take place immediately on the establish- 
ment of their liberties. The prize they 
are now contending for is sufficiently 
glorious, and the efforts they are making 
for its attainment, sufficiently ardent and 
persevering, to entitle them to the good 
wishes of every humane and liberal mind, 
without our requiring from them those 
extensive changes and improvennents in 
their moral and religious system, which 
can arise otily from a thorough conviction 
•f their reasonableness and utility— a con- 
riction, we may observe, that will, in all 
probability, be much slower in its biith, 
then the political revolution which is now 
sounding its joyful alarums, and marching 
in the Ailness of its triumphs, from i\^ 
southern to the northem^rom the wes- , 
tern to the eastem-^extremities of a con- 
tinent for the first time Tocal with the 
strains of freedom. Their ipdependence 
once secured, and Oieir rank as free and 
80vei>efgn states rindicated, their states- 
men and infiuential characters, will then 
, have leisure to direct their attention to the 
ameliorating of the moral and intellectuai 
condition of the people, and in the uni- 
versal difiusion of schools and seminaries, 
to lay a certain and solid foundation for 
those important clianges in the minds of 
their countrymen which instructiQn alone 
Vol. III.— No. IT. 33 



is competent to effect. That many of 
the enormities linked with, am) forming, 
indeed, part, of the old system, will at 
once vanish, cannot, we think, be reason- 
ably doubted. — That instead of the re- 
sources of the country being drawn off to 
supply the wants and rapacity of tb(» Span- 
ish court, or the ridiculous pageantr}- of its 
viceroys, the revenue will not only be mo- 
derate, but devoted to its only legitimate 
purposes, (those involving the interests of 
the new republics,) is an immense advan- 
tage, and one of the natural consequences 
of the revolution ; — their separation too, 
from Spain, by withdrawing them from 
the sphere of her policy, disentangling • 
them from her quarrels with other pow- 
ers, and thus leaving them at full liberty 
to pursue in peace the true objects of na- 
tional interest, must be esteemed a bene- 
fit of unspeakable value to the rising 
states of South- America, — nor should tho 
important advantages be overlooked or 
underrated, ari&ing from the free inter- 
course they will enjoy as neutrals, not 
only with Spain herself, but with aU pow^ 
ers at war with the mother-country ;— 
the mutual and unrestricted communica- 
tion between the United States of South- 
America, must not be omitted in this 
glance, slight as it is, at the important 
benefits necessarily resulting from the 
new order of things in that extensive and 
favoured region of the globe, and. if we 
are at all justified in the supposition that> 
with the example of North- America be- 
fore their eyes, the political edifice of our 
southern neighbours will be built on cor- 
responding foundations, additional causes 
for rejoicing will present tbcnmelves, in 
the reflection that the new world, as it 
has given the first, will al^o offer to man^ 
kind the second example of the superior 
adaptation of the republican form of go- 
vernment to the best interests of society. 
Vi&cardo, the author of an interesting 
tract on Peru, estimates the population 
of Spanish America at 18,000,000 of souls. 
The number of inhabitants in Mexico 
alone is calculated at 8,000,000, that of 
Venezuela at 800,000, and ten or twelve 
millions for the vast regions of Peru, 
Chili, Santa Fd, and Buenos Ayres, is 
sorely no exaggerated estimate for coun- 
tries so far exceeding, in territorial ex- 
tent, the kingdom of N ew-Spain. In 1 748, 
the population of Mexico amounted, ac- 
cording to the returns made to the receiver 
general, to nearly 4,000,000— a number 
which Clavig^ro, the celebrated author 
of the History of Mexico, esteems too 
small by at least half a million. The Al- 
manac of Mexico for 180^, contMOs the 
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following table of marriages, birtbe, and 
deaths, in the fourteen parishes into which 
the oitjF is divided : 



ParreqwM. 


Matrim. 


Mc. 


JUueH. 


Sagrario - - - 




260 


1493 


920 


8an Miguel - - 




60 


403 


256 


^nta Catalina • 




95 


714 


476 


Santa Veracruz - 




6S 


545 


236 


San Josep)» - - 




53 


374 


162 


Santa Ava - - 




78 


351 


230 


Santa Cm* - - 




82 


627 


206 


San Sebastian - 




4^ 


411 


227 


Santa Mami - > 




46 


280 


354 


San PaWo - - 




9& 


603 


262 


ilcatlan - - - 




21 


90 


54 


flaltodelAgiiit • 




24 


187 


97 


La Paltna - - 




TO 


in 


58 


S. Antooxa • - 




» 


or 


43 



Totel 948 6156 3581 

It is impossible not to be strongly im- 
pressed with the immense difference be- 
tween the births and the deaths, and we 
cannot avoid concluding, that a place 
ki which the form^ aearly double the 
latter, musi be one of the most salubrious 
•n the gkhei. Dr. Priee supposes that in 
boalthy districts the proporlum of births 
, to the whc^ population yariea from t-35th 
ft> l-60th. Now, the medium, l-48th, 
will give about 300,000 iehabHants to 
these fourteen parishes; and it is upon 
this foundation that Alcedo, a native of 
New-Spain, and author of an admirable 
g«)ographical work {Dkdmario Oeogror 
phico HUiorko de lot tndias OeddetUaUi 
o America, ad verb^ Mexico), states the 
population, comprehending the suburbs, at 
360,0001 ^^ Eivecindariosecmnpime demos 
350,000 aimae^ de todae eUmt y catku.^* 
In addition to what we have ateea^ said 
on this subject we would observe, that in 
a statistical report drawn up by one of 
the commissioneTs from Sotith-America, 
who met with General Miranda at Paris 
in 1797, the number of inhabitants in the 
whole of Spanish Amerioai is stated sd, 
20,000,000. Upwards of twenty years 
have elapsed since that period^ and though 
the progress of population may have been 
somewhat retarded by the war wliich has 
raged with such unparalleled fury fin* the 
last nine or ten years, yet we can scarcely 
suppose that its ravages have been so 
considerable as to lenen the population. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to think, 
notwithstanding the wide spreading deso- 
lation which has been produced by a 
struggle wo have every reason to-suppese 
wttl b^ brou^t to a speedy and fortunate 
conclusion, the inhabitants of South- Ame- 
jica must hanre increased rather than di- 



minished, and that the population of tire 
new republics may at the present period 
be estimated at least one-fourth above- 
the amount stated in the report we have 
alluded to. 

Wo must now turn our attention to the 
Fohxme which- has affinded us occasicm for 
the remarks we have ventured upon re- 
lative to the interesting country of whose 
persevering and noble contest with its 
former tyrants we are at length presented 
with a clear and continuous relation. 

The authority of Spadn over her colo> 
nies continued to be absolute and undis' 
puted till about the middle of the last 
century, when the first example of re- 
sistance to the power of the mo^eT-cou»> 
try was given, hy a Canariau of the name 
of Leon, who having formed a consider- 
able party, attempt^ the subversion «f 
the company of Guibusooa, to which the 
niyalprivil^^ had been granted c^thn 
exclusive trade with Venezuela. His 
enterprise, however, was discovered be^ 
foreitcouEd be put into execution, and 
was of course crushed. Then followed 
the bold but unfortunate attempt of Tu>- 
pac-Amaru. In 1781 some additional 
imposts on the kingdom of New-Grenada 
by the then governor, Pineres, created 
oonsider^le agitation, and the province 
of SocorrOy erecting iteelf in open op- 
position to govemokcnt, raised a force eC 
nearly seventeen thousaind men to enkwoc 
their repeal. The interference of the 
Archbishopr of Santa Fd quieted the to-^ 
mult, a capitulation was entered into» and 
the multitude separated to their houseSr 
but every article of the treaty, accord-' 
ing to the custom of the Spanish govern^ 
ment and its officers, was subsequently 
violated. 

Tlie Frencb Revolution seems te have 
acted witW no inconsiderable enezgy^en 
the minds of the* Sonth-Americlins. A 
spirit hostite to the mother-country had 
long been growing up in the colonies^ 
and this was furdier exasperated and en- 
couraged by the increasing haughtiness 
of their governors, and the reduced and 
euleebled state of Spain herself, who, at 
this tune, had been compelled to sign a 
treaty of peace and alhance with the 
French Repubko. The late William Pitt 
was then Premier of England, and le 
weaken the resources of Spain (now at 
the command of France) formed hn wdl- 
known pUm of liberating her transatlantic 
settlements. The knowledge of this ex- 
alted the hopes of the Credes, and a 
conspiracy was formed, the ob^t of 
which was a co-operation with ft Britisb 
force then i» Uie neighbouriiood ef ^tm 
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On the point of bnntiog forth, 
it waB disoovered, and 

«Tbe ostensible leaderq, Don M. Gual 
«nd Don J. M. Espana^ made their escape to 
the neishbouring island. Don £s()aoa re- 
turned two years after to La Guayra, but 
Being discovered, he was hanged. The fol- 
lowing is sir Thomas Picton's proclamation, 
which was eirculated through the contigu- 
ous islands at that time :— * By virtue of mn 
official pafN&r, which I, the governor of this 
island of Trinidad, have received from the 



sent out under tiie auspices of the Briti^ 
government. The complete failure of 
both renders it unnecessary to dwell upon 
events that had so trivial an influence on 
the destinies of the oountries to which 
they were sent. 

The author's remarks upon tlie causes 
of the insurrection, and those which pre- 
sented it bursting fortli sooner, appear 
to us so perfectly just, that wc are in- 
duced to lay them before our readers. 



tlsht honourable Henry Dwdas, minister /' ^^^ different attacks made hy the En- 
of his Britannic Mi^sty (or foreign affahn, l^'^h and French on the coa^s of Spanish 
dated, 7th April, 1797, which I here publish America obliged the Spanhu^s to form a 



and French on the coa^s of Spanish 
rica oMiged the Spanhu^s to form a 
in obedience to orders, and for Oie use P'"" ^^^ raising an additional military foree 
which your excellencies may draw from its *« assirtthe army already stationed in the 
pubfication, in order that you may com- P<>rts, in case of any renewed attack. The 
municate Hs tenor, which is literally as fol- ^.*vll commotions above alluded to gave rise 
lows : — * The obiect which at present I de- likewise to a desirable military system, for 
sire most particulariy to recommend to y 



Attention, is the means which might be best 
adapted to liberate the people of the con- 
4inent near to the island of Trinidad, from 
the oppresMve and tyrannic system which 
•opports, with so much rijpurf the raosoply 
oTeommerce, under the litle of exclusive re- 
gisters, which their government licenses de- 
mand ; also to draw the greater advantages 



your P'scingthe capit«ds in a situation which micht 



enable the chiefs both to give and receive 
support in case of any insurrection. But al- 
though tlie troops mierc chiefly concentrat- 
ed in tlie capitals, some were still kept in 
the provinces to enforce allegiance in case 
of necessity. 

" When we observe the attachment of 
the Spaniards to their country, the respect 



possible, and which the local situation of **•« Creoles entertained for Spain, the feeble 



the island presents, by opening a direct and 
free communication with the odKr parts of 
the worid, without prejudice to i|]<^ com- 
merce of the British nation. In order to 
falfil this intention with greater facility, it 
itrill be prudent for your excellency to ani- 
mate the inhabitants of Trinidad in keeping 
lip the communication which they had with 
those of Terra Firma, previous to the re- 
duction of tfafA island ; under the assurance, 
that they wiH find there an tnirepot, or gent- 
jral magazine of every sort of goods what- 
ever. To this ^t\^ hk Britannic Majesty 
lias determined la cavncil to mnt free- 
dom to the ports of Trinidad, wrth a direct 
trade to Great Britain.' 

" With regard to the hopes you entertain 
-of raising the spirits of those persons, with 
^bora you are in correspondence, towards 
<ncooraging the inhabitants to rend tht op- 
pnmv€ autknrity of ihar goternmeni^ I luwt 
Utile mare to say, than ttuU they may be cer- 
tain that, whenerer thty are in that dimoti- 
itorit they may receive ai your hands all the 
succourt to be expected from his Britanme 
Majesty, be it with forces, or with arms and 
ammunition to amy extent ; wUh the asturoMt^ 
that the rieies of his Britannic Majesty go no 
further than to secure, io ihem thetr indepen- 
denect without pretending to any sotereiipdy 
mtr their country^ nor even to itdetftre in Uie 
yririleges of (kepeople, nor in U^as political, 
civile or religious ri'/jkts. 

« THOMAS PICTON, kc, &c- 
'* Pxterto de Espana, 2<yA Jttnc, 1797." 

In prosecntion of Mr. Pitt's plan, the 
expedition of Miranda to Venezuela, and 
tfhatof Wfaitnlocke to Buenos Ayrcs, were 



minds of the Indians, and the state of poli- 
tical iattgrnficance in which the other races 
WHJne kept, It is not wonderful that for three 
centuries they should have submitted to be 
governed by laws established in a countiy 
more tlian two thousand lengues distant, 
\\ ithout making any eflbrt for independence. 
And when some enterprising characters en- 
deavoured to excite revolt, the difliculties 
which attended their undertaking, and the 
facflity with which the Spanbh eovemment 
rifled their plans for Independence, may 
easUy he accounted for, by tiie vigilance of 
the ehiei«, as well as of the inquisition, and 
the apathy of the Creoles, the natural con- 
sequence of their education. 

" I do not pretend, however, to assert that 
the inhabitants of Spanish America tvepe 
satisfied with t1>e court of Madrid ; on the 
contrar}', I affirm that they n^re highly di?- 
tontented. The following were grievances 
of which they complained ; 1st. The arbi- 
trary power exercised by the viceroys and 
captains-general, who very often eluded the 
laws, and even the orders they received 
from the king ; see ley 173. tit. 15. lib, 2. 
de la Reteopiheion, h\ which it complains that 
the officers snit by the king to Spanish Jhnrri- 
cfl, were frequenUy impeached and deposed^ 
uhidi was n€rcr the case with those nomntctni 
by the viccvo^r. 2fl. That the audienriijs 
were oomposcd of European*, who in trial.^ 
were flo!e judges Pnd who hnd the power 
c£ interpreting the laws in then* very appli- 
cation. 3d. Tnnt it was under the authority 
of the sodienclns that clandestine decisions 
were often made, nocturnnl an-cst?, baniiOi- 
ment without previous trial, nnd numerous 
other hardship*!, ^.ih. 'llm* thry w.ix t^cii^ 
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•d with distrust by the goveramentt not- 
withstanding the loyally trhich they mani- 
fested in the war for succession to the crown 
of Spain, in their resistance to the sugges- 
ticmsof the French and English to induce 
them to revolt, and, above all, in the lo^'al 
behaviour and uncommon courage which 
they displayed when Carthngenaand Buenos 
Avres were attacked bv the English. 6th. 
That they were obliged to bear insults from 
the meaneM of the Spaniards, who, merely 
because of their European birth, considered 
themselves superior, and, as it were, mas- 
ters of the Spanish Americans. Among 
many other examples of this, the report 
raay be quoted, which was made to the 
king by hi^ fiscal, on the petition of the 
city of Merida de Maracaybo, in Venezuela, 
to ' found a univershy ; the opinion of 
the fiscal was, that * the petition was to be 
refused,' * because it wot untxtUabU to pro- 
mote learning in Spanish America f uhere the 
inhabitant* appeared destined by nature to 
tpork^in the mines.* After a pretended 
solemn delil)eration of the consulado or 
board of trade in Mexico, the members in- 
formed the codes, that * the Indians twre 
o race of monkeys, Jilted with vice and i^io- 
ranrey automatonsy unworthy of representing 
or being represented' 6th. That, notwith- 
standing the original compact made between 
the king, and the first settlers in Spani^ 
America, ley 13. titnlo 2. libro 3. de la Re- 
eopilacion, which stipulated, Mhat in all 
cases of government, justice, administration 
of finances, commissions, ice. the first dis- 
coverers, then the paeihrndorsj and lastly, 
the settlers, and those bom in the said pi-O' 
vincesj were to be preferred in all appoint- 
mentsand public employments;* the Creoles 
were gradually shut out from all particijpa- 
tion in local commands and dignities: lor, 
from the period of the first settlements, un- 
til t e year 1810, out of one hundred and 
sixty-six viceroys, and five hundred and 
ffighty -eight captains-general, governors, and 
presidents appointed in Spanish America, 
only eighteen have been Creolef», and these 
few only in consequence of their having been 
educated in Spain ; when, at the same time, 
the Creoles were prohibited from visiting 
the mother-country, without an express per- 
mission from the king, which could only be 
obtained with much" difficulty. 7th. That 
the prosperity of Spanish America was 
▼icwed with such a jealous eye by the Span- 
ish government, that no manufactories were 
permitted, though Spain could not furnish 
merchandise 8uffici<*nt for the consumption 
of her settlements ; and that even the plan* 
tations of the colonial produce were re- 
stricted. As an example of «uch restriction, 
althouj»h Spain paid considerable sums an- 
nually to Portugal, tor tobacccf supplied 
from the Braisils, yet only a certain number 
of tobacco plants was allowed to be culti- 
▼ated in South-America, and that number 
was fixed by tlic king's officers j and were' 
a single plant found more than the nuiobcr 



allowed to each cnltivator^^tfie wliole ; 
tation was In danger of b^g rooted u^ 
Another example of this kind was, the pro- 
hibition of extracting oils, or of making 
wine or brandy, or of planting rines or 
almond trees in any province of Spaiiish 
America, excepting Peru or Chili ; and that 
exception was in consequence of the len<rtb 
of the voyage from Spain for articles of st 
heavy a nature ; ana even the wine, al- 
monds, &u;. produced in Chiy and Perv, 
were not permitted to be sent to Mexico, 
New-Grenada, or Terra Finna : titulo 18. 
libro 14. de la Recopilacion: and to coub- 
teHmlance these privileees enjoyed in ChOi 
and Peru, to cultivate tobacco or the suear^ 
cane was (brbidden in Chili. 8tb. And in 
order to check the progress of population* 
and to keep distinct the different classes, 
there were many laws tending to put obsta- 
cles fo marriage. Vide cmulas totrre d 
dissenso, y rarias leyet del Recopitaeion sobrt 
los matrimonios. 

<< Notwithstanding tliese complaints, Span- 
ish America might have existea in its depen- 
dent state many generations, I mi^t say 
centuries. The court of Madrid knew per- 
fectly well how to answer the petitions of 
its American subjects without redressing 
their grievances ; how to keap them distant 
from public aff'airs ; how to grant or to re- 
fuse tneir demands, without impairing tiie 
general system of exclusion witn regard ta 
them adopted by Spain. But Napoleoa 
Bonaparte, who was, in fact, already mas* 
ter oi the peninsula, and possesssor of the 
wealth of America, by the influence he had 
in the court of Madrid, having invaded the 
kingdom, and seized the royal family of 
Spain, loosened those bonds which united 
the new to the old worid, and gave rise to 
a revolution which, from the wide extent of , 
the country in which it is seated, its charac- 
ter, and consequences, is unparalleled hi 
the annals of history.'* 

Such was the state of things when the 
news of the abdication of Fei^inand, and 
the ascension to the Spanish throne of 
Joseph-P^apoleon reached the colonies, 
and so strong appears to have been their 
attachment to the mother-country, not- 
withstanding the injurious and insolent 
system always acted upon by old Spain 
towards her settlements in the new worM, 
that it required only measures of the most 
ordinary prudence to preserve these va- 
luable dominions, and secure their assist^ 
ance in every way that the peculiar si* 
tuation of Spain herself demanded. Ao 
amelioration in the government — ^the ad- 
mission of the distinguished native fami* 
lies into its administration — the grant of 
a free trade between the colonies and 
Spain — the abolition of monopolies — the 
opening of the qui(;ksi]ver mines to tha 
enterprise of all poesesang the mmm It 
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work tbem, 0ie Adrnmistnitkm of the 
produce still remaining with the «* officers 
of the raincry department, independent 
of the viceroys, captdins-gener?!, and 
officers of the real hacienda^'* — the per- 
mission to plant, sow, and rear any arti- 
cle of produce to which the soil and cli- 
mate is adapted; — these would have been 
changes not only productive of benefits 
the most important to both countries, but 
. whose frank and untiesitating accordance 
would have linked the hearts and souls of 
the colonists with their European bre- 
thren, and have doubled the resources of 
Spain in her fierce and fearful strugfgle 
with the overwhelming power of Napo- 
Teon. But the feeble and arrogant bodies 
that assumed to themselves Sie task of 
presiding over her fortunes, seem to have 
conducted themselves in the spirit most 
favourable to the wishes of France, and 
most hostile to the interests of Spain and 
the colonies. Her various and discordant 
juntas, while they exhausted their re- 
sources by ill- concerted and woi-se exe- 
cuted measuics, comported themselves 
towards the people of South-America 
with a duplicity worthy only of contempt, 
and an insolence exceeding that of the 
royal government. The remonstrances, 
the petitions of the provinces were either 
wholly disregarded, and their envoys in- 
tuited, or if the objects of their wishes 
were granted, such concessions were only 
made after repeated representations, and 
with the intention of being revoked when- 
ever it should be deemed expedient. The 
consequences of this weak and treacher- 
ous conduct on the part of the juntas 
were not long in developing themselves. 
The South-Americans, though still un- 
willing to separate from the mother-coun- 
try, determined to release themselves 
from the unworthy yoke under which 
tiiey had so long existed, and to effect, 
for and by themselves, those changes and 
Ameliorations which they but too plainly 
perreived the hopelessness of obtaining 
from v^pain. Juntas, acting in the name 
of Ferdinand, were established in the 
different provinces, composed of the most 
distinguished native talents, to whom 
were intrusted the entire administration 
of government, and though still rrady to 
extf-nd to Spain those aids of which she 
stood in need, they resolved that every 
supply should flow from their own free 
and uninfluenced generosity, and that 
the best interests of a mighty continent 
should no longer be confided to persons 
utterly incompetent to superintend them, 
as well ffx>m their entire devotion to the 
naiMlalBB of a profiigato and rapacioiB 



court, as from their ignorance of the 
countries over which they were deputed 
to role. 

The same feeling which, during the 
alliance of Spain with France, induced 
the Britbh government to hold out en- 
couragement to the revolutionary spirit 
in South-America, now operated with the 
emperor Napoleon in inciting the people 
of that hi^ly-favoured quarter of the 
globe to assert their independence. In- 
structions were dispatched to the emis- 
saries and agents of France in the colo- 
nies and the United States, to forward, by 
assurances of the imperial favour and pro- 
tection, those views towards the complete 
emancipation of South-America, which 
at that period only a few of the more ar- 
dent and daring spirits regarded either as 
attainable or desirable. Those sent to 
M. Desmolard are remarkable for the 
clear view which they present of the 
true objects of South-American policy* 
and perhaps no less so for that spirit of 
refined sagacity which has always dis- 
tinguished French politicians. 

<* * Instructions given by Joseph Napoleon^ 
to the commissary or principal agent ap- 
pointed by him at Ballimore, M. Desmolaru, 
and to the others who,farnUhfd with his or- 
dersy have gone to ^Spanish .America for the 
purpose of exciting a revolution there : 

" * The object which these agents are to 
aim at for the present, is only to declare t<i 
the Creoles of Spanish America, and to 
persuade them, that his imperial and royal 
majestv has solely in view to give liberty to 
Spanish America, whose inhabitants have 
been enslaved for so many years ; and the 
only return expected for so great a boon, is 
the friendship of the natives, and commerce 
with the harbours of both Americas ; That, 
to rendar Spanish America free and in<l(?- 
pendent of £urope, his said majesty offers 
all the necessary assistance of troops and 
warlike stores, he having agreed with 
the United States of North -America to ac- 
commodate him therewith. Every com- 
missary or a^ent in chief, beine acquainted 
with the district to which he is deputed, and 
also with the character of its inhabitant^, 
will have no difficulty in selecting proper 
persons to give them the needful instruc- 
tions for persuading the people, and point- 
ing out to them the advanta^ they will de- 
rive from throwing off the European yoke. 
He will make them observe that large sums 
will remain and circulate in tlie American 
provinces, by suspending the profuse remit- 
tances which are continually making to 
Spain ; and that their commerce will be in 
creased, and their ports be open to all fo- 
reign nations. lie will dwell on the advan- 
tage to be derived from the freedom of agri- 
culture, and the cultivation of all tiiosc arti- 
cles St preset prohibited by the Spanish go- 
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vvmment; for lBStaii«e» tbaft of taffimiy 
Iiemp» flaiy olives, vineiy &c. ; the b«neAt 
that will a€crae to them from the egtablish- 
■wnt of manofactores of •very sort ; the 
ffreat satisfactioa and advantage of abo- 
fishing the monopolies of tobacco, gunpow- 
^er» stamps, ^. To obtain these pointB 
with some ease, in consequence oif the 
ireAterpart of the people being ancivHised, 
tne agents ought to be solicitous to render 
themselves acceptable to tlio governors, In- 
tendants, curates, and prelates. They will 
■pare no expense, nor any other means of 
gaining their fpod wH4, especially that of the 
ecclesMuBtics, on whom they are to prevail, 
that they should urge and persuade penitents, 
when they come to confess, tbot they stand 
in need of an independent government, that 
they must not lose so favourable an oppor- 
tunity as that which now presents itselt. and 
which the emperor Napoleon affords them, 
who, they are to make the people believe, 
U sent bv God to chastise the pride and ty- 
ranny of monarchs ; and that it is a mortal 
tin, admitting of no pardon, to resist God's 
will. They will, on every occasion, call to 
their minds the opposition they experience 
from the Europeans, the vile manner in 
which they are treated by them, and the 
contempt to which they are exposed. They 
will also remind the Indians, circumiitantial- 
!y, of the cruelties of the Spaniards in con- 
<iaest, and of their infamous treatment of 
their legitimate soverei^s, in dethroning 
them, in taking away their lives, or enslav- 
ing them. They will describe the acts of 
in instice which they daily experience when 
applying for places,. which are bestowed by 
the viceroys and governors on worthless 
persons, to the exclusion of the meritorious. 
•They wil dinect the people's attention to 
the superior talents of the many neglected 
Creoles, and people of merit, contrasted 
with the European public officers and eccle- 
siastics, which will make apparent the hard- 
ships they suffee, and will enable them to 
draw a parallel between the talents and me- 
rits of toe Creoles and those of the Euro- 
pean officers. They will represent to them 
the difference between the United States 
nnd Spanish America, the comforts which 
those Americans enjoy, and their advance- 
ment in commerce, agriculture, and nav%a^ 
tion ; and the pleasure of living free from 
the European yoke^ and being left solely to 
their own patriotic and elective government 
They will assure them, that America, once 
disengaecd from Spain, will become the 
legislatnx of Europe. All agents, both 
pnncipal and soborainate, are to specify the 
names of those who declare themselves ' 
friends and votaries of liberty ; and the sob* 
ahem agents are to transmit the lists to tha 
principals, who will make their reports to 
my envoy in the United States, for my in« 
formation, and that I may duly reward every 
individual. My agents will refrain from 
declaiming a.8;amst the inquisition or tho 
diurcb, and, in their convtrsations, rather 



iosbtapoBtbe neoMsity of tKrt iM»1y t 
nal, and on the usefulness of the clet^. 
Upon the insurrectional standards or ban- 
ners b to be inscribed, the motto, < Loq^ 
live the catholic, apostolic, and Rbman re- 
ligion, and perish the bed government f 
They will, besides, make the Indians ob- 
serve how happy they will be when they 
become once more masters of their cowi- 
try, and free from the tyrannical tribele 
which they pay to a foreign monarch ; and, 
lastly, they will tell the people that their sail 
monarch does not ao maeh as exist Id his 
own government, bet is in tha power of the 
restorer of liberty, and the universal leg^ 
lator. Napoleon. In short, these ageoli 
must, by all possible means, endeavour t0 
show the people the utility which will arise 
to them from the ^vemment in qnestioo. 
The revolution havmg been thus prepared, 
and all the principal members who are to 
take a share m it, in every city and provtoee, 
having been gained over, it will oe for the 
chief, as well as the subordinate agents, to 
accelerate the insurrection, in oraer Ihet 
the revolt may take place at the difiereat 
points agreed upon, on the same day iwd at 
the same hour *, this being a vety materiel 
point, which will greatly facilitate the en- 
terprise. The principal agents in evny pro- 
vince of their department, and (he sabaitems 
in the posts assigned them, will win over the 
domestics of governors, intendants, aad 
other persons in power, and by means erf them 
they will poison those of this class whoii 
they consioer as hostile to the undertaidaf ; 
an operatloB which is to precede the rew- 
lution, in order to remove all obstadet, 
The first thing to be considered will be, bow 
to stop the remittances of treasure to the 

Eeninsula, which may easily be effected 1^ 
aving good ^nts at Vera Cruz, where at 
the vessels arriving from Europe will be re- 
ceived, and their officers and crews imm^ 
cKately confined in the fortresses, until every 
thing shall have succeeded, and the revohi- 
tion be in- forwardness. The agents ut 
fioKher directed to instruct their sab-agoola 
to transmit to them frequent acceunte of the 
fM'ogress of the revolnUon ; and the chief 
agents will communicate with my envoy m 
the United States by the channels which 
shall be pointed out to them. For this pur- 
pose it will be proper to keep prepared land 
conveyances to tnose points of the coast 
which may be deemed suitable, and where 
there are alwa3rs to be ready vessels for any 
emergency. 

"< JOSEPH NAPOLEON. * 
« * To my envoy Desmolard.' " 

Previous to the adoption by the ccAo- 
nies of a native government, they had 
transmitted to the coites a formal repre- 
sentation of the grievances under which 
they laboured, and the redress of which 
would have left Spain in possession of 
oMoa of theinett refions of ^oaith. 
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We extract from the werk befoe ut the 
|m>positioos alhided to. 

*• < 1st. Ib eonfiormity tp the decree of the 
eentrel juota, dated the 16th of October^ 
1809f which declared the inhabilaiits of 
Spanish America equal in rights to those of 
the peninsula, the national representation of 
every pert of Spanish Americay the Spanish 
West-Indies, and the Philippine Islands, in« 
chiding every class of their inhabitants, 
shall be the aum w form, manner, and 
without distindSoB, aji in the kingdooi and 
hriands of European Spain. 

u i 2dly. The tree natives and inhabitants 
•f Spaush America shall be allowed to 
plant and to cultivate whatever their cli- 
mate will prodace ; with license to encoofo 
age Industry, and to promote manuftMstnrcf 
a^d arts in their fullest extent. 

<< < ddly. Spanish America shaN enjoy the 
liberty oi exporting her own natural and 
meneiactureJproduetiQiistotbe peninsula, 
as well es to the allies, and to neutral w^ 
tions ; and of importing whatever she may 
west. AH her ports are eooseauentlT to m 
epened.* This and the pceeediog deaieiKl 
ware agreed to, bat the order to carry them 
into execution was never published. 

<« < 4thly. There shall be a free trade be- 
tween Spanish America and the Spanish 
•ettlesMnts in Asia. Every thing militating 
egainst this freedom to be abolished. 

<* < 6thlv. Freedom of trade to be panted 
from aU the ports in Spanish America aad 
the PhllippiBe Islands toother parts of Asia. 
Anv law exUtlag contrary to such freedom 
io be annulled. 

^ < Othly. Alt estanoos, or moaepolaes in 
iivour of the public treasury, or of the king, 
than be suppressed ; but the pubHe treasunr 
duB be indemnified for the loss of profit 
arising from such monoply, by new duties 
ett the same articles. 

« < 7thly. The working the quieksilvar 
mines shib be free in Spanish Amerlea^hiit 
the admlnistetion of tee prodnee shall re- 
main in charse of the oiicers of the mioery 
iepartmentf mdependent of the vieerovs 
end captaina-general, and oflloeca of tbe 
«ea/ hniUnda.* This was granted, and or- 
ders were pidilished for carrying it into cxe- 
ention in tne provinces under the Spaniards. 

" * 8Uily. All Spanish Americans shall be 
eli^ble equally with Spaniards to aU ap* 
pomtments of rank or emolument, whe- 
ther at eeeit or inan^ part of the monarch j> 
either in political, nuUtary, or eccle s iastical 
depaitments. 

<' < 9rhly. Consulting the aatoral protec- 
tion of each kin^om in Spanbh America, 
half of the public appointments shall be 
Ailed by Spanish subjects born in America. 

««10thly. That the above stipulations 
mey be punctually adhered to, a consultive 
junta shall be formed in each capital, to the 
Intent that it may propose persons suited te 
ill each vacancy. 

« ' IMdy. ComUtniH the great 



ta^ resahlnr from the ooItiTatioA oi 
science, and the benefits thai may be de- 
rived from initmcting the Indians, the order 
of the Jestiits to be re-established by the 
Vrtes.' " 

These conditions, for even the seventh 
article was never put into efficient ope- 
ration, were rejected, and the establish- 
ment of the native governments was im- 
mediately resolved. This measure only 
served still farther to exasperate the 
haogbty and self-suHlcient men consti- 
tuting tbe cortea, and they determined 
to quell by arms what they called aa 
open and audaeiooa rebelUoo against the 
mother-country. They had, however, to 
deal with vl people at least as determined 
to resist as were they to sijbdue. There 
was now an open war between the two 
parties, which, on the part of the Spa- 
niards, waa begun and purbued in a man- 
ner paralleled only by that adopted by 
the first conquerors. liear what the au^ 
thor of the present volume says. 

« 'fhe Spanish chiefs and relers gave the 
first example of violating capitulations, oC 
shooting prisoners, and of refusing aH meant 
fur accommodatioe, in that creel war car- 
ried on itt'tbe new continentbv the authori- 
tv of tbe certes of Spain, and bv Ferdinand 
the Seventh. 1 may, indeed, defy the old 
Spaniards of either worid to find an excuse* 
or even a palHatioe, for their want of hu- 
manity, and breaches of faith, since the be- 
ginning of the revolution. The following 
are instances : 

« When Hidalgo approached the Mexi- 
can capital at the head of SOvOOO men, he 
sent hn envoys to Venegas, with proposal* 
of peace, which the viceroy refused to an- 
swer. The junta of Suf tepee made similar 
proposals, in 1812, and the result was the 
same. General Miranda delivered up the 
fort of La Onayra, the town of Caroecafl* 
and the provinces of Cumana and Barce- 
lona, to tne Spanish General Monteverde^ 
bv capitulation, who prombed to bury in 
oblivion every thing njintatin|[ against the 
Spanish government, and erantmg the liber- 
ty of emigration from Venemiela. Not- 
withstanding this treaty and solemn en- 
gagement, general Miranda was shortly 
after made a prisoner, thrown into a dun- 
ceon at Fuerto Cabello, afterwards sent te 
Puerto Rico, and from thence to the prison . 
ef La Cartaca, in Cadis, where he lately 
died. Daring a trace between the armies 
ef Peru, commanded by general Goyeaeche, 
and that of Buenos Ayres, under the com- 
mand of general Vakaree, an attack was 
made while tbe army of Buenos Ayres con- 
sidered itself secure, confiding in the exist- 
ing treaty. Bel|rrano, general of the |mi- 
tTMts, who, hi 1812, had taken general Tris- 
tan prisoner^ and the divbion he command- 
ed of the army of Peru, generously gave 
them liberty to rcliira kome, havmg rt < 
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o»ived their pledged hononr that they wonM 
not fight against Buenos Ayres. They how- 
ever, violated this sacred engagement a few 
days after. General Bolivar, having re- 
peatedly defeated the royalists, commanded 
oy Monteverde in Venezuela, accepted 
terms of capitulation, which were never 
ratified. General TrxtxUloyin a dtspcUch to 
Venegasy boasts of his having admilted afla^ 
•/ tr%u:e, he being himself at the head of his 
troops, draum up in battle arrav. The bear- 
ers of the flag of truce wore a banner of the 
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' I free myself of them and their proposals, 
General Calleja, Informing the vicerov of 
MeiLico, that in the battle of Acuico he had 
only one man killed and two wounded, adds, 
that he put to the sword five thousand In- 
dians, and that the loss of tlie insurgents 
amounted to ten thousand. General Calleja , 
likewise entered Gaunaiuato with fire and 
sword, ichere he sacrificed 14,000 old men, 
wrnnen, and children. These, and many 
more of general Calleja's achievements 
were well Icnown in Spain, when the re- 
gency appointed him successor to the vice- 
roy Venegas. The conduct of Monteverde 
was likewise approved when he was ap- 

Eointed captain 'general of Venezuela, after 
reaking the terms of capitulation with Mi- 
randa ; and, what formed his excuse for 
this breach of faith was, (hat he was not em* 
powered to capitulate with the insurgents." 

These and similar atrocities at length 
exasperated the minds of the people to 
so high a degpnee, and so completely 
alienated them from the mother-country, 
that they resolved to separate from her 
entirely, and declare themselves free, 
independent, and sovereign states. Ve- 
nezuela was the first to adopt this bold and 
decisive, but prudent step. Our readers 
will peruse with the liveliest feelings of 
pleasure the declaration of independence 
published by her congress in the year 
lail. 
« < In the name of the all powerful God : 
" » We, the representatives of the united 
provinces of Caraccas, Cumana, Barinas, 
Margaritta, Barcelona, Merida, and Trux- 
aio, forming the united confederation of 
Venezuela in the southern continent, in con- 
gress assembled, considering the full and 
absolute possession of our rights, which we 
received justly and legally the 19th of April, 
1810, in consequence of the occurrences at 
Bayonne, of the Spanish throne being pos- 
sessed by a conqueror, and of a new go- 
vernment having succeeded, constituted 
without our consent : We are desirous, be- 
fore we make use of those rights, of which 
we have been deprived for more than three 
ages, but are now restored to us bv the poli- 
tical order of human events, to make known 
to the woiM thoM reasons whioli jhsve 



emanated from these occurrences, and 
which authorize us In the free use we are 
going to make of our own sovereignty. 

" * Nevertheless, we do not wish to be- 
gin by alleging the rights inherent in every' 
conquered country to recover its state of 
proper^ and independence. We gene- 
rously u)rget the long series of ills, injuries, 
and privations which the sole right of con- 
quest has indistinctly caused to all the de- 
scendants of the discoverers, conquerorSf 
and settlers of these coun^es. Plunged 
into a worse state by the very same cause 
that ought to have favoured them, and draw- 
ing a veil over the three hundred years of 
S^nish dominion in America, we will now 
only present to view those authenticated 
facts which ought to have wrested from one 
world the right over the other, by (he in- 
version, disorder, and con<{uest which have 
already dissolved the Spanish nation. 

« * This disorder has increased the evils 
in America, by rendering void its claims 
and remonstrances ; enabhng the ^vcmors 
of Spain to insult and oppress this part g€ 
the nation, by leaving it without the sue* 
conr and guarantee of the laws. 

« < It is contrary to order, impossible to 
the government of Spain, and fatal to ibm- 
welfare of America, that the latter, posses- 
sed of a range of country infinitely mortt 
extensive, and a population more numeroaa 
than that of Spain, should be dependent ODf 
and subject to a small peninsula in the Eu- 
ropean continent. 

^ < The cessions and abdication at Ba- 
yonne, the revolutions of the Escurial an4 
Aranjuez, and the orders of (he royal sub- 
stitute, the duke of Berg being sent to Ame- 
rica, suffice to give virtue to the rights whicli 
until then the Americans had sacrificed to 
the unity and integrity of the Spanish na- 
tion. 

" * Venezuela was the first to acknowledge 
and generously to preserve this integrity; 
nor did she abandon the cause of her ^How 
countrymen whHe they retained the least 
hope of salvatioa. 

** * America was called into a new state of 
existence, since the period when she felt 
that she could and ought to take upon her- 
self the charge of her own fate and preser- 
vation, &c. 

" * The governments that arrogated to 
themselves the national representation took 
advantage of those dispositions which con- 
fidence, dbtance, oppression, and ignorance 
created in the Americans against the new 
government which had entered Spain by 
moans of force ; and, contrary to their own 

firinciples, they maintained among us thet!- 
usion in favour of Ferdinand, in order to 
devour and harass us with impunity ; they 
promised us liberty, equality, and fraternity* 
conveyed in pompous discourses and studied 
phrases, for the purpose of coverini?' the 
snare laid by a cunning, useless, and de- 
grading representation. 
(t<A8 soon OS they were dissolved} and 
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kmd mbadtoted >uid destroyed among them- 
selves the varioas forms or the government 
of Spcuny— and as soon as the imperious law 
of necenity had dictated to Venesaela the 
urgency of preserving herself, in order to 
gnard and maintain the rights of her l(ing» 
and to oifer an asyhm to her European 
brathren a^nst the evils that threatened 
them, — ^their former conduct was disowned, 
they varied their principles, and gave the 
appellations of insurrection, perfidy, and in- 
gratitade to the same acts that had serx ed us 
models for (he fovemments of Spain, be- 
cause for them the gate was then closed to 
the advantaseOos administration of public 
affairs, which they intended to perpetuate 
among themselves under the name of an 
fanaginaiy king. 

« < Notwithstanding our remonstrances, 
our moderation, generosity, and the invio- 
lability of our principles, contrary to the 
wishes of the majority of our brethren in 
Europe, we were declared in a state of re- 
bellion ; we were blockaded ; war was de- 
dared against us ; agents were sent among 
m to excite us one against the other, endea- 
Touring to destroy our credit amon^ the na- 
tions in Europe, and imploring their assist- 
ance to oppress us. 

<' ' Without taking the least notice of our 
yeasons, without oflerinc them to the impar- 
tial judgment of the worid, and without any^ 
other jndges than our enemies, we are con- 
demned to be debarred from all intercourse 
with our mother-country ; and, to add eon- 
tempt to calumny, empowered agents are 
named for us agiunst our own express will, 
that in their cortes they may arbitrarily dis- 
pose of our interests under the influence and 
|)Ower of our enemies. 

" * In order to crush and suppress the ef- 
fects of our representation when they were 
obliged to grant it to us, we were degraded 
to a paltry and diminutive scale, and the 
form of election depended on the passive 
voice of the municipal bodies, whose im- 
portance was lessened by the despotism of 
the £ovemors. This was an insalt to our 
confidence and frank mode of acting, rather 
than .an acknowledgment of our incontes- 
table political consequence. 

'< * Always deaf to the cries of justice on 
oar part, the governments of Spain have 
endeavoured to discredit all our efforts, by 
declaring as criminal, and stamping with in- 
famy, and rewarding with the scaffold and 
confiscation, every attempt which the Ame- 
ricans, at different periods, have made for 
the welfare of their country ; such was that 
which our own security lately dictated to 
OS, that we might not be driven into that 
state Of confusioti which we foresaw, and 
hurried to that horrid fate which we hope 
soon to avert for ever. By means of such 
atrocious policy, they have succeeded in 
. making our Spanish countrymen insensible 
to oar misfortunes ; in arming them against 
us ; in erasing from their bosoms the sweet 
tmpressioiis of friendship, of consanguinity ; 

Vot. Hi.—No. IT. 34 



and converting into enemies nenibers even 
of our own great family. 

" * When we, faithiul to our promises, 
were sacrificing our security and civil digni- 
ty, nut to abandon the rights which wc ge- 
nerously pre8cr\'ed to Ferdinand of Bour- 
bon, we have beard that, to the boi'ds of 
power which bound him to the emperor of 
the French, he has added the ties of blood 
and friendship; in consequence of wh*H-h, 
even the governments of Spain have already 
declared their resolution only to ackoow- 
ledge liim condilioiially.* 

" * In this sad alternative, we have remain- 
ed three years in a state of political inde- 
cision and ambiguity so fatal and danf prous, 
that this alone would authorize the ro^olu- 
tioD, which the faith of our promises and (he 
bonds of fraternity had CAused us to defer, 
till necessity obliged us to go beyond what 
we at first proposed, impelled by the t<:>st'rle 
and unnatural conduct of the goverm.^iit of 
Spain, which has freed us of our conditional 
oatli ; by which circumstance we are called 
to the august representation we now exer- 
cise. 

" * But we, who glory in founding our 
proceedings on better principles, and not 
^vishing to establish our felicity on the mb- 
fortunes of our fellow beings, consider and 
declare as friends, as companions of our fdte» 
and participators of our happiness, thuso 
who, united to us by the ties ot blood, lan- 
guage, and religion, have suffered the same 
evils under the old order of things ; pro* 
vided they acknowledge our absolute inde- 
pendence of them, and of any foreign power 
whatever; that they assist us to maintaia 
this independence with their lives, fortunes, 
and sentiments; declaring and acknowledg- 
ing to us, as well as to every other nation, 
that we are in war enemies, in peace friendS| 
brothers, and copatriots. 

" -' In consequence of all these solid", pub- 
lic, and incontestable reasons of folicy, 
which so powerfully urse the necessity of 
recovering our natural dignity, restorctl to 
as by the order of events, and in compli- 
ance with those unprescribed rights enjoyed 
by nations to destroy every compact, agree- 
ment, or association which does not answer 
the purposes for which governments wero 
establ'ished, we believe that we cannot nor 
ought not to preserve the bonds which 
hitherto kept us united to the government 
of Spain ; and that, like all the other nations 
of the world, we are free, and authorized 
not to depend on any other authority than 
our own ; and to take among the dowers of 
the earth that place of equality which nature 
and the Supreme Beine assign to us, and to 
which we are called by tbe succession of 
human events, urged on to our own good 
and utility. 

" * We are aware of the difficulties that 
attend, and the obligations imposed upon us 

* " Ferdinand was at one time supposed to lie 
manied to a ralatioo of Bonapart*. 
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fty the rank'wc arc golne to take in the po- 
Mtical order of the world, as well at of the 
powerful influence of forma and customs to 
which, unforttmaHeiyi we have been long 
Hsed ; we at the same time know Chat the 
shameful submission to them, when we caiv 
throw them olfr would be still more ignomi* 
oiou# for usraud fataF to our postcrily, thaa 
our long aud- painful' slavery ; and, that it 
uow becomes an indispensabfe duty to pro- 
vide for our own preservationr sccurRy, 
and happincsfa, by essentiairy varying alftfte 
(brms of our former eonstitutSon. 

<< < Considering, tiierefore,. that by the 
Teason« thns atlegtdrwe have satisfied the 
reapect which we owe to t&e opinions of the 
human racer and the dignity of other na- 
tions, into th& number of whiah we now 
•nter, and on whose communication and 
friendship^ we rely ; we, the representatives 
ef the united provinces of Venezuela, calF- 
ing on the Supreme Being to witness the 
justice of our proceedings, and the rectitude 
of our fntentfonsrdo implore bis divine and 
celestial help ; and ratifyiur, at the moment 
in which we are raised to the dignity whicfi 
he restores to us, the desire we have of Uv- 
ing and dying free,and of believing and de- 
fending the holy catholic and apostolic re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. We, therefore, in the 
name and authority which we hold from the 
virtuous people of Venezuela, declare so- 
lemnly to the world, that its united pro- 
Tinces are, and ought to be, from this day, 
by act and right, free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent states; and that they are absolved 
nrom every submission and dependence on 
the throne of SpaTojOron those who do, or 
may call therasefves iU agentJi or represent 
tatives ; and^ that a free and independent 
state, thus constituted, has full oower to 
take that form of government which may 
be conformable to the general will of Uie 
people ; to declare war, make peace^ form 
alliances, regulate treaties of commerce, 
limits, and navigation, aiid to do and trans- 
act every act in uke manner as other free 
and independent states. And that this our 
solemn declaration may be held valid, firm» 
and durable, we hereby mutually bind each 
province to the otfies^ and pfedge our lives, 
fortunes, and tlie sacred tie of our national 
honour. Done in the federaf palace of Ca- 
raccas. Signed by ow own liands, sealed 
with the great provisional- seal of the eon- 
federation, and countersigned by the secre- 
tary of congress, this 5tli day of July, 1811, 
the first of our indetpendtsnce. 

"< Juan ArtoihoRodkuujkz Dobunguxz, 

<^<LuislQ2tACI0 MEIfDOZA, 

Vice-President. 
"< Francisco IsifARDY, Secretary .^ 
** Similar declarations were made in 
Mexico, and in Carthagena, Socorro, Tu^a, 
Pamplona, Antioquia, and the other pro- 
vinces, which composed the confederation 
•f New-Grenada, and, latterly? by the con- 
fess of Buenos Ayras." 



In 1811 the British ^overoment offered 
its mediation between the contending par- 
ties; but its endeavours proved nnsac- 
cessfiii. The following were the condi- 
tions first proposed by its commiauonen 
m the bacis of reconciliatioii ; 

** < Ist. The revottrne fnt>vfoces, hupn-- 
Ttneias ditidentes, shan swear all^aDce ta 
the cortes and regency, and nominate their 
deputies to the corties. 

^f2dly. HostifitSes between tfce armies 
shaU* be suspendfd,^ and alf prisoners re- 
leased. 

" < 3dfy. That the cortes shall doiy attend 
to the compRiintsof the Spanish Americans. 

*i «-4tfaIy. That the commissioners shall 
render an account of the progress and ef<> 
feet of the mediation eight months from its 
commencement. 

" ^5thly. While ttie roediatfon continues^ 
the cortbs are to allow a free tVade betwecm 
England and the rettelHng provinces. 

" < 6thiy . The mediation must be conchid> 
ed in fifteen months. 

^ ^7thly. If the commissioners are not 
successful in prevailUig with the Spanisli 
Americans te accede ta the terms proposed^ 
the English government' engages (0 assUi 
Spain to subdru them ly force. 

« ' Sthiy. Tlie Spanish government, for the 
support oi its own honour, n openly to de- 
clare to the English minister, tfiose reasons 
which have incniced the cortiss ta accept oC 
their mediation.' " 

These conditions were snbeeqnently 
amended and enlaiiged in the fbUowiog; 
manner: 

« < 1st. That there should be a cessatioa 
of hostilities between Spain and Spanisk 
America. 

K ^2dry. An amnesty 8hall1>e granted, and 
perfect oblivion of all actb, or even opinions 
that may have- been expressed, by the 
Spanbh Americans against the Spaniards or 
their government 

<^<3dly. That the cortes shall confirm 
and enforce all" the rights of the Spanisli 
Americans, and that they shall be auowed 
justly and liberally their representatives in 
the cortes. 

^ < 4^1^-. That Spanish America shookl 
be permitted perfectfrecdom for commerce* 
though some degree of preference may be 
aHowedto Spain. 

" < ettiFy. That the appeintnenls of vice- 
roys, governors, &c. shaH be given indw- 
criminateiyto South Americans and Span- 
iards. 

« < 6thly. That the interior govemmentr 
and ever^ branch of public administration,, 
shall be instrusted to the cabildo, or muni- 
cipalities, who shall act in conjunction witk 
the chief of the provinces ; and that tiie 
members of the cabildo shall be either 
Sonth-Americans or Spaniards, possessing 
property in the respective provinces. 

<< «lthly. That Spanish America ahatt 
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.swear all«giaDce to Ferdinand the Seventh, 
as soon a« she is pat in possession of her 
.rightSi and has sent deputies to the'cortes. 

« * 8thly. That Spanish America shall ac- 
Jtnowledge the sovereinity possessed b^r 
the cortes, as representing Ferdinand 4he 
Seventh. 

«<9thljr. That Spanish America sliall 
Aledge herself -to maintain a mutual and 
iriendly iatercouKc with tlie peninsula. 

« < lOthly. That Spanish America shall 
•oblige herself to co-operate with the cortes 
and the alHes of Spain to preserve the 
jwninsula from the power of France. 

<<<Jlthl7. That Spanish America shall 
|)lefige herself to send liberal succour to the 
peninsula for the continuance of the war.' " 

In this form the conditions were taken 
into consideration by the cortes, and de- 
"bated .upon with dosed doors. Several 
^a^ were consumed in the discussion, 
4>n the termination of which, the proposed 
mediation was rejected, principally, it 
was averred, because the interference of 
Britain had not been aoiicUed by the pro- 
irinces, and that her views in tendering^ 
it were selfish and sinister. 

And, in truth, we do not think that the 
cortes, in this instance, were much in 
the wron^. The conduct of the British 
ministry with respect to the great and in- 
teresting question •of South- American io- 
iiependence, must, we think, be allowed 
on all hands to be sufficiently equivocaL 
That it was ev.er .animated by a higher 
impulse than -mere expediency suggested, 
we can scarcdy bring ourselves to credit 
That it ever nourished within its bosom 
the noble anA generous wish to {bflter the 
.budding liberties of the colonies, and to 
stand forth as their protector in the fierce 
and magnanimous strife whic^ has en- 
dued ;•— that it was sincerely and anxious^ 
desirous to stretch forth a hand in their 
canse, or to employ the slightest portion 
4>f the immense resources of Britain in 
strengthening the arm of transatlantic 
freedom, wosld, we feac, be a delusion — 
a pleasing one, we grant, but still a de- 
lusion. It is nut fitting the d^nity of ra- 
tional beings to be imposed upon by high- 
sounding names and unrealized profes- 
sions. Truth and candour are the first 
<)Qalifications of a pnbMc writer, and in 
that capacity we conceive it our duty to 
declare that w« do not discern in the 
negotiations of the British ^vemment, 
^ther with the provinces, or old Spain, 
any traces of a liberal and beneficent 
|)olicy. When, indeed, the mother-coun- 
try seemed to be the firm and fast ally of 
France, it suited the views of the British 
•cabinet to bold out to the colonists pros- 
jpects of the most flattering nature ; and 
tncajtemeiits to iosurrectionj ajud assur- 



ances of the most active snppovt in an^r 
measures they might adopt tor the asser- 
tion of their rights, were daily flowing 
from the lips of its agents. But for aS 
this apparent magnammity, the cause is 
really toe dear and positive to allow even 
the most charitsAly disposed to doubt for 
a moment To annoy France, and de- 
prive her of part of the benefits she de- 
rived from "her connexion whh Spain, was 
nnqoostionably^ie principal stimulus with 
the cabinet of St James!. But as soon 
as the alliance between Ihe two countriei? 
is broken up, and Ferdinand, tlirougli 
the regency established d«rh)g his ab- 
sence, becomes the friend of England^ 
all this enthusiasm vanishes, and ^^ Ilis 
Britannic Mt^esty hat Hrong reatons' 
for hoping thai the** South -Americans 
*♦ mil adkaoiDledge the authority of Vie 
regency (fSpainJ*** Nay, so warm does 
the friendship between the two kings be- 
come in a shout time, that in case tlic 
cdooies peject the lerms proposed by tho 
English oommissioQOft, >bis -said majesty 
is perfectly willing to -employ those very 
arms whicli were formeriy ^eagaged to 
support the independence -of the pro> 
Tinces, in assisting ^^ Spain to subdue thtm 
"by force.** Now this, twj think, is ven 
amusing, and affords an interesting anci, 
indeed, beautifirl spocimon df Xhat happy 
flexibili^ in pdbtics and .principle which 
is the high and priicions endowment ol 
Legitimacy-^K oeat, pretiy little word, 
by the way, and el^^ntly expressive of 
the host .of ^blessings which tlie genius of 
its inventors has brought upon the old 
world, asd which their benevolence would 
fain 'introduce into the new- 

The declaration of the Venezuclian 
congress was soon fdlowed by more ac- 
tive proceedings. Whfle the modiation 
of Britain was in a course of discussion, 

•" The arois of tho revoliitiensry govern- 
«ient had •obtained impoitant advantages in 
^e new eontinent. Xhej possessed that 
whole territory whieh comprised Buenos 
Ayres, Venesuela, and New-Grenada, with 
the exception oi a -few liactifiei places and 
some pnMrinces ; and the Meiican patriots 
obtained iiossessioa of manv places in the 
interior of Mexico, wider Momos, Rayon, 
yietoria, and others. Some plan for revolt 
had been discovered in the capital of Mexi- 
co, and -even Lima bad been threatened 
with Insunrection." 

The war proceeded with alternate suc- 
cess till the return of FVrdinand to Spain, 
who, 

<< In his decree of the 4th of June, 1814, 
announced to the South-Americaus his re- 

* See lord Ltvcrpool's Leuer lo g«iion4 
Lsyard^ govci-oor ol' Curacoa (June 29^ liUO,^ 
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tnrn to his coantry» and ordered that they 
should lay down their arm*. Soon after an 
•rmy ww equipped in Cadiz, and Morillo 
appointed its commander. Ten thousand 
men chosen from the best troops in Spain— > 
•a annament siich as bad never before been 
teen on the coMt. of Venesuela^-ttppeaped 
before Carupano in the middle of Aprily 
1815. Alarm was now spread among those 
vfho bnd been fighting for the cause of inde- 
pemlciicc. All hopes of reconciliation were 
abandoned} and tlie revolt in Spanish Ame- 
ricn, against the authority of Ferdinand the 
Seventh, dates from this period. 

<* Frtom Carupano, general Morillo pro- 
deeded to Margarita, from thence to Carac- 
ca^, and in the following August he besiege 
ed Carthagena. The dieeentlons between 
Bolivar and Castillo, both commanders of 
the South -American forces, had lessened 
the means of defence which Carthagena 
possessed, and even deprived it of supplies 
of provisions. The iniiabitants, neverthe- 
less, supported by near two thousand regu- 
lar troops, prepared themselves for a vigor- 
ous resistance. The only attack upon the 
town, or rather upon Lapopa, which com- 
mands the town, was made the 1 1th of No- 
vember, when the assailants were repulsed. 
Provisions, however, began to fail, and the 
ve.ssels which approached the harbour were 
taken by the Spanish ships of war which 
blockaded the port. More than three thou- 
sand persons died actually of famine. To 
attempt a longer resistance was vain. The 
6th of December, 1815, the govern o,- and 
garrison of Carthagena evacuated the place, 
and the following morning the king's troops 
entered. 

" In possession of Carthagena, general 
Morillo was enabled to conquer New-Grre- 
nada, which his army did in the following 
manner; — Calzada, witli part of Morillo's 
forces left at Caraccas, invaded the pro- 
vinces of Pamplona and Tunja; another 
division penetrated through the provinces 
of Antioquia and Popayan ; and the com- 
mander in chief went up the river Mngda- 
tena, nearly as far as Sanhartolom^. Part of 
his troops proceeded up the river as far as 
the to^vn of Honda ; but Morillo took the 
road towards Ocana and Sangil, in the pro- 
vince of Socorro. The royal troops iiad 
many skirmishes with fiie independents, in 
which the advantage was always on tlie side 
of the king's forces. At last, the battle of 
Cachiri was fought, and in it fell the best of 
the troops and officers who had supported 
the congress of New-Grenada. In cunse- 
c^uence of this defeat the congress separa- 
ted, Hnd the few remaining troops, having 
abandoned the scene of action, took the 
^road of Los Llanos, commanded by the 
generals Cerviez and Rioante. 

" General Morillo entered Santa F* de 
Bogota in the month of June, 1816, and re- 
TOHineJ there till November. More than nx 
hundred persons j of those who had composed 
the congress and t!i', promncial govemmentSf 
at mU as the chiefs of the independent army^ 



were shofy hanged, or exiled; and theprisom 
remtUmdfUl of others who were yei waiiittg 
their fait. Mwng those executed were ike 
botanists Don J. Caldas and Don J. Lozastm^ 
who had been ordered by the congress ofj^em- 
Grenada to publish the wm'ks of Dr. Mutk ; 
Don J. M. Cabal, a distinguished chymut; 
Don C. Torres, a man distinguished for fm 
learning ; Don J. O. Gutierrez Ahreno, ani 
Don M. R. Torices, both well known for haz- 
ing been entirely devoted to the eanze of tkek 
country; Don Antonio Maria Palacio-faxafy 
Don J. M. Gutierrez^ Don Miguel Fombo^ 
D. F. A. Ulloa, and many other learned and 
valuable characters. The wives of persons 
executed or exiled by Morillo were themselves 
exited too." 

It would be of little interest to ov 
readers to wade through the sang^mDaiy 
details of this dreadful and murderoot 
strugs^le. With the atrocities committed 
b^ the officers acting in the name of Fer> 
dmsind, we are all, unfortunately, but too 
familiar. In the commencement of tbe 
war, tlie patriots, as was to be expected, 
were frequently defeated, but the veiy 
lengtli of the contest has, in all probaht- 
lity, been productive of the greatest ad- 
vantage to them, and by inuring them to 
maitial discipline, and the fati^^oef* aad 
hardships of war, ensured the ultimats 
and speedy triumph of as noble and ani* 
mating a cause as can possibly fire the 
heart of man Defeat, sickness, famine^ 
and desertion seem to have thinned the 
Spanish ranks to a d^^e that aulfaorizet 
the supposition of the futility of any ef- 
fectual hostility on the part of the royalisti. 
We look forward to the establishment 
and consolidation in Soutli-Aroehca of a 
system of republics, that with such an 
example before them as is presented by 
these states, bids fair to secure to their 
citizens all the rights, privileges, and ad- 
vantages which ought to be the portion 
of aJl civilized societies. In some of their 
communities a regular form of govern- 
ment appears to be already established, 
and though we shall not enter into the 
discussion of the policy to be pursued by 
the United States with regard to the new 
republics, we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our hope that the northern and 
southern divisions of the new world wiH 
be knit together in the closest bonds of 
a strict and high-principled friendship; 
and that as in £urope, her rulers bare 
entered into a League for the oppression 
of their subjects, the free communities of 
America may unite in a Sacred Aj^liancb 
for the protection of those pure and holy 
principles, the assertion of which has 
rescued so large and fair a portion of the 
globe from the fangs of a Imse and fo- 
reign tyranny. Q, 
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AMONG the aereral learned societies, 
which have lately been established 
in the United States, the Academy of 
-Philadelphia, appears to have, been one of 
the most indiistrions, baring jrithin a few 
years collected a ▼alaablenVfuseum of 
natural productions, a handsome library, 
a philosophical apparatus, and many im- 
portant papers. Some of these last com- 
munications are now published in this 
Tolume, which may be considered as the 
first part of the transactions of that socie- 
ty. Following the example of the Philo- 
matic Society of Paris, it has begun for 
^ first time in our country to publish 
periodicaUy such transactions in tlie shape 
of a monthly joumai. This mode is pe- 
culiarly suitable to the purpose of spread- 
ii^ with rapidity new discoveries, and re- 
tains, at th^ same time, all the advantages 
of casual or regular volumes, into which 
they may be divided after a competent 
series is issued. 

In the introduction, it is stated, diat the 
society meant to publish a few pages 
whenever it appeared that materials 
worthy of publicatioii should be put into 
its possession, without professing to make 
any formal periodical conununications ; 
yet, having begun in May, 1817, the jour- 
nal has been continued monthly until De- 
cember, when it has been interrupted af- 
ter completing a volume; but with the 
intention of being renewed pretty soon to 
begin a second part. 

Many of the papers introduced into this 
roluiDe, are highly interesting, and con- 
tain much valuable and new matter, which 
we mean to take up in successive order ; 
but before we undertake this, we shall 
renture some general remarks upon the 
whole tenor of these collective labours. 
The first peculiarity that surprised us on 
perusal, was the small number of contri- 
butors to this joumai, only five names are 
affixed to the twenty tracts and papers 
included in this volume ; whether no more 
than five members of the Academy, were 
able to afibrd materials worthy of the pub- 
lic eye, or whether that institution was 
unable or unwill'mg to select the papers 
of any other author, is immaterial in it- 
self' to the present purpose, since both 
circumstances, would militate severely 
against the capability of that society, and 
might invalidate more or less the respect- 
able opinion we should have conceived 
of it. It had invited, in the first number 
Af the journal, contributioas from all the 



lovefs of science gener^y ; yet, if we are 
ocMrrectly infimned, several valuable pa- 
pers, containing new discoveries, which 
were forwarded in compliance with tlmt 
request and in conformity to the direc- 
tions given, were refused admittance in 
that publication. In that case an evident 
partiality for a few members of the so- 
ciety, would be thoroughly discernible : 
such a partiality accounts for the singu- 
larity now under fiotice, but ought not by 
any means to prevail in* any periodical 
publicatioD, and much less in one of the 
present nature. If the society could not 
pass a correct judgnoent upon the papers 
presented for publication, it would of 
course prowe itself unable to conduct the 
task which it has assumed ; but whereas 
it appears that it considers itself responsi- 
ble for the doctrines and foots of every 
tract introduced and. published, a very 
unusual responsibility indeed, it certain- 
ly follows that it ought to scrutinise, very 
minutely, every paper meant for publica- 
tion. That it lias not always complied 
with this necessary scrutiny, we shall 
have abundant proofs when we proceed 
to the successive investigation of the tracts 
already published : wherefore we cannot 
do less than express our astonishment at 
the assumption of such a responsibility. 
It is a general custom with nearly all the 
learned societies of Europe and America, 
to disclaim any collective responsibilihr 
for the tracts which they insert in their 
Transactions ; but they leave it ^ttogcther 
upon the authors of each respective me- 
moir. It would would have been advisa- 
ble for the members of the Academy of 
Philadelphia, to have imitated that cus^ 
' tom ; but since they have thougltt others 
wise, we shall take them upon their own 
ground, and consider the labours now 
published, as belonging to their collective 
capacity, and having passed the test of an 
accurate scrutiny. 

We are exceedinglv sorry that, in so 
doing, we shall often feel the necessity of 
censuring some parts of their labours, 
and that the inaccuracies and errors which 
we may notice, will reflect upon the whole 
Academy, many of the members of which, 
we aro well awaro, will concur with us 
in our remarks, and ought not to be con- 
sidered as guilty of the whole, since they 
have probably nevor been consuUea. 
Any author, even of the most consummate 
cxpericucc and efficietit ability, is occa- 
sionally liable to commit some mistakes, 
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he maj be deceived as to facts or misled in 
Jbis coDcliisiens ; such unforttinate occur- 
rences may be easily pardoned to an in- 
dividual whose solitary studies do not al- 
•ways enable him to acquire all the need- 
ful concomitant information ; particularly 
since, whenever better informed, or at 
any future period, &at the additional in- 
iformatioa may reach him, be is able, un- 
less swelled with the pride of error, to 
retract or correct any of his former er- 
roneous assertioiis. out the errors of 
public bodies and societies, when adopted 
^ after niatnre deliberation and apparent 

scrutiny, are liable to many difficulties, 
• wherefore th^ou^ to be very cautious 

^ in affiyrdins^ their assent to any peculiar 

' tfact or doubtful consequence: smce we 

find by experience that their pledge car- 
ries a higher degpnee of conviction to the 
. minds of the illiterate and the enli|^bt- 
ened, than any individual responsibility 
or personal assertion : whereupon the be- 

, lief of erroneous notions and doubtful 

facts are propagated and increased. Ex- 
perience proves likewise that these socie- 
ties have generally a higher degree of 
pride than any single individnd, and 
every thing that has been assumed or as- 
serted as a doctrine by them, becomes so 
far incorporated with themselves, that no 
consideration can induce them to retract 
it, even if it should prove afterwards to 
be founded upon error, illusion, or false 
reasoning. We have even seen whole 
universities, scdkools and 'academies, pre- 
suming to foster and teach obsolete doc- 
trines, many years after experience and 
the unanimous consent of the learned YaA 
proved jheir fallacious nature. These 
considerations induce us to re^t that the 
Academy to which we are indebted for 
the volume before us, should have ven- 
tured to give its assent and s.inction to 
some conclusions whereof we titist to be 
able to show the inaccuracy; although 
we do not despair that it may forbear to 
assume the usual pride of consolidated 
bodies, and adopt the more correct doc- 
trine, which leaves every one at Hberty 
to improve ooe^ self, and correct what 
deserves correction. 

We are inclined to feel that confidence, 
while we observe that this Academy has 
already shown itself favourable to the im- 
provements introduced in zoology and bo- 
tany by the French schools. In its zoologi- 
cal papers, which exceed by far any other, 
the new genera of the French zoologists 
are adopted, instead of the dd generic 
divisions of Lannseus; and in the botani- 
cal papers, an attempt is made to adopt 
the natural method, instead of the sexual 



system. These bdd attempts, wbicfa are 
quite a novelty on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, are highly commendable, since it u 
time that we should no longer follow the 
old inaccurate track of tlK worBhippeia 
of LinnsBUs, nor borrow every soit of 
knowledge from that insulated spot to the 
northwest of Europe, where a jealous ri- 
valry often forbids ^ majority of wri- 
ters te ad<^ any improvemtets origintp 
ting beyond the narrow boundaries of 
their island. How kmg did they stmgglt 
against the Linnssan improvements ? vod. 
how long will tiiey yet keep blind to the 
evidence of late improvements, is diffi- 
cult to say ; but we trust that the example 
of their stubbornness will no longer bt 
imitated, now that the Academy of Phi- 
ladelphia has partly led the way. 

But wben we commend and uige the 
necessity of the adoption of such wise im- 
provements, as are founded upon new dis- 
coveries and reasonable principles, we do 
not imply, by any means, that all the 
LimMBan doctrines should be set aside: 
nothing is farther from our intention; it 
is merely in such systematical and inaor 
curate parts as are tendered obsolete, 
that we deem useless to persist, and pa»- 
ticulariy in his zoological and sexual sys- 
tem, whose knperfections were incident 
on the actual state of knowledge at the 
time tiiey were ushered, and are now be^ 
come totelly inadequate to fulfil the pur- 
pose for which they were intended ; other 
superior methods having superseded them, 
which are more suitable to the actual 
state of natural knowle^. Thus yeiy 
few have dared to oppose the rules intro- 
duced by LinnsBus in his Pkilomtphia Bih 
iamcoy and CrUica BoUmica^ they weie 
the happy means of reforming the scienoe 
of botany, and it is upon them that ^ 
scientific construction of that science r^ 
poses at this time, and will probablv for 
ever : the only changes attempted nave 
be«9 some trifling corrections, modifica- 
tions and additions ; they have been since 
extended to zoofegy sad other natural 
sciences with the greatest success. His 
sexual system has nothing to do with those 
rules : LinnsBUs admitted the natural me- 
thod in zoology; but despaired of the 
practicability of its application to botany, 
wherefore he endeavoured to supply it by 
an artificial system, of which defects fa^ 
was well aware, and attempted in vain to 
veil. Now tot the national method of 
Botany is in successful forwardness, it 
must supersede altogether this uncouth 
and momentary mtem ; we have no doubt 
that if LinnsBUS had lived to this day, he 
would have approved of this neoAfi^ 
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•han^, and also of the impnyreineDts in- 
trodnMsed in zoological classffksation. 

Nobody would dare to propose the re- 
ertaWinhment of the old bcitamcal nomeDf- 
datnre, when the name of a single plant 
was composed of ten or twenty words or 
names ; nor ought any one to attempt to 
csarry us back to the c«fnfusion of generic 
names, which was dopelled by tlw Lin- 
nsean reibrra, when a genos had several 
names, or compound names, or dimiuu- 
tire names, such as, Aime, AUmoidies, 
Akmoikrmn^ AkmeUoy Ahinarim^ Alri- 
nadraides^ Pteudo^l$ine^ kc Yet many 
botanists of ^b» French school have com- 
nitted such an error, because they study 
Tery little the Lnmeean rules, and the 
Academy of Philadelphia is now b^in- 
ning to follow the same mistaken path. 
We even know of a few botanists who do 
it intentionally, despising so far Linnasus, 
that they would overthrow altogether his 
■i%hty nomenclature, and if they have 
not dared yet to abolish the Lmnsean 
names, they endeavour, whenever new 
genera are to be framed, to recall the old 
obsolete blundering names of former bo« 
tanists, or to coin sunilar ones of the same 
stamp. When reminded of their mistake^ 
they pretend that any name will do, as 
the old botanists used to say f that we 
have in the vulgar languages many sy- 
nonymical, omonjrmical, Privative and 
compound names for different things, and 
that the language of botany and zodiogy, 
will not be the worse, for imitating our 
Tulgar hinp^uages in that respect But 
the absurdity and temerity of diis evasive 
pretext must be evident to every reiect- 
ingmiod. The lai^age of those sciences, 
is founded upon sound scientific princi- 
ples, it has been totally reformed and es- 
tablished by Linneeus, arising with splen- 
dour from the greatest confusion ; it has 
its peculiar laws, rules, imd grammar ; it 
18 common to all the nations of European 
•cigin; and, therefore, ahnost universal : 
it is intended to distinguish, at first glance, 
every generic object from every other, 
providing against the possibility of diffi- 
culties and ambiguities : every genus is 
the type ai a peculiar structure and or- 
ganization, and its name must be deemed 
typical and radical, iLc. &c. We might 
proceed to state the evident consequences 
of this state of things; and we might fill 
a volume to prove at length the correct- 
ness of the principles which we advocate ; 
but it will, perhaps, be sufficient to refer 
-any one to the philosophical works of 
Linnaeus, and we shall conclude by ob- 
serving, that the ultimate consequepce of 
this new confusion will be» that as soon as 



a new genus shall be introduced by abad 
or doubtful name, another good name will 
be given to it by those 'w£> contend- for 
the purify of generic nemenclature, and 
sometimes many such names may be pro- 
posed by diffisrent authors at a distance ; 
whereby such new genera will acquirs 
two names, or perhaps several names, and 
in the succession of time, when delibe- 
rate attention will be paid to the subject, 
the evidence of correct principles must 
certainly prevail, and the erroneoua 
names wiU have a poor chance of suc- 
cess ; they will be forgotten, as those of 
Morison, JPlukenet, Ray, Bauhin, &c. 
are at this time, and their authors will 
share the fate i^ those eminent authors^ 
whose labours are of no use to nomencla- 
ture, owing to the defects which they fos- 
tered. 

Nine new genera have been establish- 
ed in this Journal, 3 of which belong to 
botany, Ciypte^^ Hemumthm9Xk6,ColUti- 
tia; and € to aodogy, Ftroloida, CerapuSf 
8e$arma, CatoeUnmUy J^onolepis and 
JdarninUli/ira, Many of these bear er- 
roneous denominations. 

CrypU of NuttalL This name is al- 
ready the root of several botanical gene- 
ra, and of even the Linnaean class Ciyp- 
togamia ; it is found in the genera Cr^^ 
kmdra, Crypiocephahu^ Crypiop/Uhalmus^ 
CryptoHemon^ uc. It is, brides, against 
the Linncean rules to frame a generic 
name from a smgle adjective,, without a 
modification r it wotdd have been very 
easy and preper tol^velengdiened it into 
Crpgtwfiy or fk-^teila, or Crjptariou 
We, therefore, propose to substitute the 
first of these names Cryvima. 

CoUmna of Nuttatt, is nearly in the 
same case, since it appear^ to be only a 
rootor contraction of Ct>/(^wofraa; itwoukl 
be ^f0te proper to modify it into CoUinf 
nana, 

JFtroloida of Lesueur, is composed from 
jFtroto, with an obsolete and obnoxious 
termination; it must be changed alto- 
gether: we propose U> substitute the sig- 
nificative name of Pyrlymnuty meaning 
naked nucleus* 

JdammilHfera of Lesueur, is rather too 
long; it is too much like Jiammillaria in 
meaning and sense, and is composed of 
two Latin names united, which aro tole- 
rated in the specific nomenclature, but 
not often in the generic ; lastly, it has too 
much likeness to the classi<»l name of 
MammcUia to be tolerated. It must then 
be changed into AcHmastus ; meaning ra- 
diated mammilla. 

Ceraptu of Say, is a good name, if the 
bnd name of Apwy Latreilie, {FkyUopmB 
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BaBneiqiie,) is not udmitted; otbenriie 
'hotik become worse than bad. 

Some bad genera of other autfaon,have 
been admitted, which it may be well to 
BOttoe likewise. 

Liua of Leach, is too short, and is 
contained in •^•/mso, &c it most be mo- 
dified into Lit$uku 

Lupa of Leach, is too short, and the 
root of Lupimu; it must be changed into 
iMpama, 

Lymnea of Lamark, root to LwmeHi^ 
is too similar to LifuuEa, &c.— it would 
be well to modify it into LymneUa* 

Hippa of Fabricius, mean% a horse! 
and is partial root of 90 different genera, 
such as Hippophasy Hippomcme^ Hippurii, 
tic. Why not admit and adopt the ante- 
rior and better name E^merUa of Grono- 
vius ? 

Csr^opAV/2e<»of Lamark, is almost iden- 
tical with Ccuryoohylhu: Rafinesque had 
changed it into Mranku 

CmHcifera is quite a specific name, in- 
admissible for genera; the name of Fho- 
ropfUuM^ which has nearly the same mean- 
ing, miffht be substituted. 

We riiall proceed to notice the tracts of 
this Journal, in the order of succession. 

1. Contains the descriptions of 6 new 
species oiFiroUh with figures, by Mr. Le- 
Bueur : from the Mediterranean, where the 
family they belong to is very common, and 
many new genera exist A good anatomi- 
cal description of the genus is prefixed. 

2. Account of the Oms morUana by Mr. 
Ord. He calls by that name the white 
wild sheep of the rocky mountains, which 
.has been called .Vajrama donoto by Ra- 
finesque, since it belongs to tliat genus 
lather than to the Om, having solid horns 
not spiral. 

3. Twelve new species of American 
fresh water shells or .the genera Cyclos- 
toma, Succinea, Ancyluty Paludina, He- 
lix, &c. by Mr. Say. This author has 
begun to elucidate with much ability the 
subject of American Concbologv, and has 
adopted the improvements of Fnnch 
authors. 

4. Descriptions of eight N. Sp. of 
North-American insects, of the genera 
CidndelOy JiTemognaiha, ZoniHi, and Di- 
opnsy by Mr. Say, who shows himself an 
able entomologist of the nx)dem schooL 

6. Observations on the genus Eriogo- 
rnrni, by Mr. Nuttall. He gives a sort of 
monography of it, and adds many perti- 
nent remancs on the natural family of 
Polygoneous, which, however, awaits yet 
the reforming hand of an able botanist 

6. Description of the genus Firohiday 
by Xiesueur, or rather Pyrfymnuif and of 
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3 species of it, fousd in the AtlaiUio^ 
This genus differs from the genus Hypt^ 
rui of Rafinesque, by its donal fin. 

7. Description of 3 N. Sp. of the G. 
Rc^ from North America. This Lia- 
nsean genus forms a natural tribe, con- 
taining many different genera: the B. 
tnaclura of Lesueur belongs to the genua 
Uroxys Raf. having neither domd nor 
anal fin : the it. aay, having both, belongs 
to the genus Hypanuf Raf. and the Mm 
quadrUoba^ belongs to the 6. PlalopU' 
rus Raf. having, only a dorsal fin on the 
taiL 

8. Account of the Hessian fly, Cecido^ 
noaia dettructary and its enemy Ihe -Certh 
phron deatrudor, by Mr. Say ; with a rm 

scientific description of them, wUii 



9. AN. O.of ' mstaceousC^mpiifflif- 
bularis, by Mr. Say ; with a figure, veiy 
near to the genus Jat$a of L^ch. 

10. Description of the Timkikumexi^ 
carnuy (found in New-Jersey and Mary« 
land] by Mr. Ord. 

11. Description of two new geih^m 
J^cnolepU and SfiMnno, and 23 species 
of Noith-American Crustacea, whereof 
15 are new, by Mr. Say ; with many fig- 
ures. They bek>ng to the genera CofMsr, 
PoWtunM, PinntAherei, O^fpede, lAbima^ 
Plagusia^ Paguruty Atkusu, Sic* BIr. 
Say has adopt^ the improvements of La- 
trielle and Leach, on the genus Ckmcer of 
LimuBUs, which is now beMne, by the dis- 
coveries of many writers, a class, con- 
taining more than 100 genera and IQOQ 
species! His descriptions are very mi- 
nute, yet sometimes confused and defec- 
tive in a few points. We advise to com- 
pare his Ocypode reUculaiua with the O. 
putUla of Rafinesque's account of some 
N. G. and Sp. of North American Crua- 
tacea, in American Monthly Magazine* 
vol. 2. p. 40. His A$tacm qffi$u$ with A. 
UmoiUi Raf. ditto ; his Pt^urut Umgicar- 
puM with P. tnmcaiuhu Raf. ditto ; and 
nis Hippa Udpoida to Jfectylut rugotm 
Raf. ditto ; as thoy may happ^i to be 
identical or very near related to each 
other. 

12. On ^ye new species of American 
eels, by Mr. Lesueur; he refers them to 
the genus Marena of Linnaeus and La- 
cepode ; while they belong to the genus 
Angtdlia of Shaw and Rafinesque ; the 
Mwrena is a different genus from the 
eels, which name Lecep^e has changed^ 
without any reason, into Gymnoihoras, a 
denomination that apdyies to 60 genera of 
fishes! 

13« On two new species of eod, hom 
lake Erie and the river Conaecticut} by 
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Mr. Lesaetir. They hare only two dor- 
Mi fins, and belongr thereforQ to the ^enus 
Jlertiuciui rather than Gadusy which has 
three dorsal fins. 

14. Description of the Cj/printtM max' 
iUmguOy a N. Sp. by Mr. Lesueor. He 
intimates that it might form a new genus, 
which has been established by Bafinesque 
on this, and another species, by the name 
of Exoghstumy in the Physical JoumaL 

15. Description of the Taiudo geo' 
qraphica of lake Erie, with a figure, bj 
Mr. Lesueur. It has palmated feet» and is 
not, therefore, a real Tedudo of Dumeril 
and the modems. 

16. Monography of the Caiottomuty a 
new genus c^ fish, by Mr. Lesueur. It 
iM a section from the extensive genus 
Cfprwua^ of which Mr. L. describes 18 
species. Many other sections must be 
made in that geoits, before it becomes 
better understood* 

17. Descriptionof twoN. G. of plants, 
Crjgpfa and Hemianikua^ and two species 

•of TilUa and UnmeUa^ by Mr. Nuttall, 
with figures of the N G. He calls the 
TiiUmy r. Skmplex^ which is right. Dr. 
lyes of New-H«ra9i, had discoTered it 
bt^ (not since, as stated,) and described 
it nnder the name of the T. connata of 
Pern. The UmoiMa has been consider- 
ed by both Dr. Ires and Mr. Nuttall, as 
the Xr. UmtMia of Europe; but the 
igure giren by Dr. Ives, in the Transac- 
tions of the Physico-Medical Society of 
New-Toric, is adequate to prove their 
error : it is a di^jpot species, which may 
be called L. hfimuUma, We shall now 
irodertake to assert and prove that Mr. 
Nnttall and the Acadenrp^ are mistaken, 
in regard to the natural affinities and ar- 
rangement of his two new genera. He 
states that the N. G. CrypUna belongs to 
the natural family oC Port%Uace(i, next to 
the genera Poriulaca and Mmtia; but the 
Portuheea differs from CrypHna by hav- 
ing the stamina in heterogonal number, 
not inserted on the petals nor opposed 
thereto, and MmUahj its peripetsi co- 
rolla bearing the stamina characters of 
the utmost consequence. We deem that 
the nearest genus to CrypHnay is Ctoy- 
ftmta, which only differs by the number 
of stamina, petals, and cells, which are 
all characters of a variable and unessen- 
tial nature. Its natural classification is 
then in the natural class EUrogynia^ 6th 
natural order Plyronti(h distinguished by 
having one owry, the stamina isqgmie 
and opposed to the pdals or aitemaiewUfi 
the calyx : in this order Rkstmnus^ BerbC' 
ris^ and Fii/>, arc the types of as many 
natural families, and next te them Cryp- 
Vol, nt.— No. nr. 5 3 



titia and Claytoma^ must form toother 
natural &mily, to which many other ge- 
nera will probably become annexed af- 
terwards : it may be called Epionyxia^ or 
the Epiopryxe, and characterised as fol- 
lows: calyx diphylle ; corolla several pe- 
tals ; stamina in equal number and insert- 
ed u|;M)n tliem. Several stigmas. Cap- 
sul with several cells, valves, and seeds. 
Lieaves simple, opposite, &c. 

The N. G. Hemianihus of Nuttall, n 
rightly approximated to J^ftcratUhcmum : 
but both arc very wrongly united to ih^ 
natural order of Lysimachioits^ which has 
a regular corolla, the stamina in equal 
number and opposed to its divisions. It 
is by these unhappy attempts and exam- 
ples that the correct botanists become dis- 
fustcd with the beautiful natural classi- 
cation, tliinkjpg that those connexions 
are perfectly illusive, since so many are 
fimnded on mistaken references. The 
genera Hcmianthusy MicranlJiemum^ and 
even the N. G. Chllinsia of Mr. Nuttafl, I 

^tJ3^^I Col^nsiani^ belong all to the ' 
sebonS' naluraTclass JJesogynia, 5th na- 
tural order Chasmanihia or the Personate, 
auad to its first sub-order, Monorimia dii- 
tingnished by its monolocular fruit. There 
are at least dtrce distinct natural families 
included within this sub-order. 1. JlpJen-- 
dinia distinguished bv a berry for fruit, 
and to which belong tlie genera Besleria^ 
BnmsfeUia, Crescentia^ Tancpciiim^ JSU 
trarioy Tripirmaria^ &c. 2. The natural 
&milv Clylhreiiay formed by Vtriculnria 
and Pingtticula^very distinct by its capsul, 
bilobei^ calyx, spurred corolla, 2 stamens, 
&c. And the third will be the natural 
family Htmilidia, whosa characters are, 
a capsul, calyx with many divisions, co- 
rolla without spur, 2 or 4 stamens^ kc. It 
maybe subdivided in two sub- families, the 
first Hemianihioy will contain all the ge- 
nera with two anthera only, such as At- 
cranUumumy HemianthuSy StemtMms^ (Xt- 
moseUa diandroy Wild.) kc. and perhaps 
Lmderma ! while the MecoiadLimosellmiay 
with 4 unequal stamina and 4 fertile an- 
thera, shall cpntain the genera Browaltiay 
Limosellay Phayilopsisy ConobeOy •Mecar* 
damoy and ColHnsianay [CclUnsia of Nut- *' 
talM all united by the same characters. 

18. Descriptions of four new species 
and two varieties of the G. Hydrargyra^ 
hy Mr. Lesueur. A North- American ge • 
nus of fish. 

19. Observations on the geology of the 
West-India islands, from iBarbadocs to 
Santa Cruz, by Mr. Maclure. These ob«> 
servations are very valuable, although not 
entirely new : it was well known that all 
the Cajribbetn islands were of volciinijB 
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origin ; but Mr. M. has confirmed tliat 
Tact, and thrown some light on the sub- 
ject of their formation, and actual state. 

20. Description of 15 new species of 
(he G. Actinia; 3 N. Sp. of the G. Zoan^ 
thus : 2 N. Sp. of a N. G. MammUifera^ 
kc. by Mr. Lesueur, with some figures. 
The genus Actinia of Linnaeus i& in- 
creasing so last by new discoveries, that 
it wiU'soou contain orer 100 known spe- 
cies ; some divisions and amendments will, 
therefore, become requisite, as it is in- 
rariabl? the case when our knowledge of 
beings increases : eight new genera have 
been proposed already in the Analysis of 
Nature, by Kafinesque: several species 
of Lesueur belong to his genera Stoman' 
thus, A^oslepha, &c. 

21. New genus C<>Win#ia, by Mr. Nut- 
tall, with a coloured figtire ; we have al- 
ready made the needful observations on 
the name and classification of this genus. 

It will be perceived that implicit confi- 
dence is not always to be given to the la- 



bours of this Academy ; but we tnist that 
the published facts and descriptions ar^ 
correct and to be depended upon. What- 
ever be our reluctance to admit incorrect 
principles, from whomsoever they ema- 
nate, we are always glad to be furnished 
with new materials, and to perceive zeal- 
ous exertions in the cause of science. 
Every single new species or new genus 
discovered or introduced is a conquest 
made by knowledge over nullity, and 
brings us at once in relative connexioD 
with it. From this motive, and our con- 
viction that numberlens beings, unknown 
to .us, exist as yet every where, we fed 
inclined to wish complete success to the 
Academy of Philadelphia in their future 
labours, exertions and publications, and 
we should wish that many other simflar 
institutions in our country, which are 
merely known by name, might be induced 
to give us occasionally a similar evidence 
of their zeal. 

C. S. K. 



^Vkt. 5. The Lord of the hies; a Poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. 12mo. pp- 
307. Philadelphia. Moses ThoAas. 1815* 

THIS is a finely-told, though, perhaps, 
not a well-arranged tale ; abound- 
ing in vivjd description, though deficient 
in stronglynnarked characters. The nar- 
rative, in its general tone, is rich and 
vigorous, yet occasionally perplexing, 
from the unexplained suddenness of its 
transitions, while, at the same time, it is 
but just to admit that it is not infrequently 
lighted up by a gleam of the diviner fa- 
culty. In common also with Mr. ScotCs 
preceding works, it is disfigured by un- 
graceful abruptnesses, contorted phrase- 
o^Yt smd passages of prosaic tameness. 

*' Rok^yy^^ of all Mr. Scott's poems— 
we will not except even *' The Lay of 



the last JilinstreP — is the best entitled 
to deliberate panegyric. Its story ia in- 
teresting, arranged witli clearness, and 
with no less attention to dramatic effect 
The characters are strongly drawn, and 
vividly contrasted. In the descriptive 
parts, the poet has shown that though 
he may ieel all the partiality of a native 
for the sublime landscapes of Scotland, 
lie can, nevertheless paint, and with the 
iiand of a master, the softer beauties 
of English scenery. The language of 
'^ Rokeby^ is, generally speaMng, de- 
cidedly superior to that of his former 
Eroductions. I^etainiog what was estiroa- 
Ic in the verse of " The Lay,'' " •Wor- 
wiiwi," and " 2^ Lady of the Lake''^ 



its simplicity and pathos— the Teree of 
Rdceby is distinguished by qualities of 
a higher kind. It is imbued with the 
evidence of a maturer genius than is ex- 
hibited in an^ of the poems we have enu- 
merated. It IS more condensed, vigorous, 
and palpably splendid. It has more dig- 
nity, and less puerility. The judiciout 
employment of antithesis and mvertioD 
gites it increased enej]gy, and much wa» 
gained by the adoption of alliterative 
words, and the repercussive efiect of 
transposition. In fine, if the eulogium 
bestowed on Mr. Scott of having " <n- 
unwhed otter Jihe fatal facility of Sie octo- 
syllabic verse'' be well deserved, its jus- 
tification is to be sought for in the lan- 
guage of Rokeby. The verse of " 7%c 
Loni of the Isles" displays no improve- 
ment in Mr. Scott's style since the pub- 
lication of its predecessor. Its general 
complexion is more ballad-like, and it 
may be fairly stated to hold a medium 
rank between that of ** Rokeby" and the 
earlier compositions of Mr. Scott. It is 
more lax and diffuse than that of the 
first, yet more compressed than that of 
the last Than that of " Rokdy," the 
language is less stem and stately ; than 
that of *» The Lay," &c. inore lofty and 
emphatic. If it do not manifest so many 
of the lighter graces as " The Lay,'* 
neither b it so deeply marked with the 
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features of dignitjr as « Rokeby.'* Its 
^neial colouring is warmer than that of 
the former, but very inferior to Uie rich 
and gXawToag tints of the latter. Its step 
js niorc certain and specific tlian that of 
« 7%« Lay,^' than that of " JRokelnf' l5s 
confident and composed. The language 
©f the ** Lord of ike Jsles^'*^ in fine, oc- 
4;upios much the same station between 
the styles of »* 7%« Lay,'' &c. and *' Roke- 
by^*^ which adolescence holds' between 
infancy and manhood. 

We now proceed to sketch the story 
of the poem. 

The JirH Canto opens with a song 
chaunted by the minstrels of Ronald, Lord 
ef the Isles, beneath the walls of Artornish 
Castle, in celebration of his approaching 
marriage with Edith of Lorn. The lady, 
who has been conveyed to Artornish by 
her brother, there to await the arrival of 
the bridegroom (a circumstance not un- 
customary in that age), listens with cold 
indiflerence to the lay of the bards, and 
upon the kind expostulation of her foster- 
motber, bursts into an impassioned de- 
<dtration that "Ac," Ronald, with whom 
she b deeply enamoured, *■* loves her noty*^ 
«Qd appeals, in proof of her assertion, to 
bis tsundy and reluctant approach. Her 
aged nurse endearours, but in vain, to 
soothe the agitation of her spirits. This 
scene is, at length, terminated by their 
descrying the fleet of Ronald, adorned 
with silken streamers, and otherwise 
sumptuously decorated, bearing down 
from Aros hzf to the halls of Artornish. 
At the same mstant a nh^ and wave- 
tossed skiff is discovered, 4^ast which the 
nuptial armada sails, regardless of her 
(jistressed condition. The weather-beaten 
bark, we are given to understand, coa- 
tains, besides her crew, two knights and 
. their sister, personages of high rank, 
whose adventures are closely interwoven 
with the business of the poem, and who are 
at last forced, by the increasing fury of the 
elements, to seek shelter within the walls 
of the fortress, which, during the whole 
flay, they had strenuously endeavoured 
to avoid. The description of the vessels' 
approach to the castle through the tem- 
pestuous and sparkling waters, and the 
contrast between the gloomy aspect of 
the billows and the glittering splendours 
of Artornish, 

" Twcen cloud and ocean hung," 

•ending her radiance abroad through the 
terrors of the night, and mingling at in- 
tervals the shouts of her revelry with the 
wilder cadence of the blast, is a fine in- 
»t^Oce of Mr. Scott^9 felicity in awful and 



magnificent sccnciy. The canto con- 
cludes with the arrival of the strangers 
at Artornish, and the warder's announce- 
ment of his illustrious and reluctant vi- 
siters to the Lord of tlie Islos. 

Canto the second. Ronald, seated at 
the head ef the banquet-table, endea- 
vours, by a display of boisterous mirth, 
to conceal some powerful emotion wbich^ 
thougli unnoticed by the guests, is ob- 
served with anguish by his lovely bride. 
Suddenly the winding of the bugle at the 
portal of Artornish declares the supposed 
arrival of the Abbot of St. lona to so- 
lemnize the nuptials, — he drops the " un- 
tasled goblet,'' but is relieved by tho in- 
telligence of the warder that three noble 
looking strangers claim at his hands the 
right of hospitality. The seneschal is 
directed to introduce them ; thev enter, 
and struck by their lofty and (fignified 
bearing, he assigns them stations above 
all tlie company, at which every one, 
but more especially the chief of Lorn, 
the brother of Edith, is much incensed. ' 
Lorn, however, who is in traiterons lengue 
with the English king against the Bruce, 
guessing the rank of the strangers, com- 
mands one of the minstrels to chaunt an 
insulting song, recording the successful 
issue, in favour of the rebel, of a combat 
between him and his sovereign. At 
the close, the younger stranger, who has 
been previously irritated by fjom's inso- 
lent interrogatories, lays his hand upon 
his sword with the intention of executing 
summary justice upon the offender, but 
is checked by the elder knight, who, 
however, in addressing the minstrel, at 
once realizes the suspicion, and galls tlie 
pride of the traitor. Further conceal- 
ment is impossible — the strangers are the 
kin^, bis brother, and their sister the 
princess Isobel. Tumult of the most fe- 
rocious kind succeeds this discovery. 
Loudly and savagely. Lorn insists upon 
the muitler of his sovereign, in atone- 
ment for the death of his kinsman C'omyn, 
slain at the altar by the Bnire, in re- 
sentment of his treasons; while Ronald 
as warmly as«!erts the sacredness of hop- 
pitable claims. His ardour is increase*! 
by the appeal of the princess for his pni- 
tection of her brothers; and now breaks 
fbrth the cause of the perturbation he 
manifested at the commencement of the 
canto— the royal chamw of Isobel, from 
whose hand he had formerly and fre- 
quently received the prize at toumamcnt«», 
have seduced his heart from the object of 
his earlier and affianced affcctionH. The 
broil becomes fiercer, when the an- 
nouncement of the Abbot prevents tlj«? 
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effusion of blood, and the rebel consents 

to refer the case to the monk, and abide 

by hh decision. The Abbot enters, and 

zncr hearing" the malignant chaijpcs of 

Lorn against bis sovereign, in which the 

death of Comyn forms the principal, 

" 'ag with a cold 

Ds him why he 

him up to the 

iis blood ?— The 

jhty eloquence, 

Ily, but admits, 

igious precept, 

Hio conception 

nsuing^ stanzas 

ich it would be 

ay other part of 

! is grand and 

heroism of Bti^ 

3 the intended 

into a prophetic 

riumph over all 

ration in which 

7 posterity. In 

zas, 

*^ I bless tbcc, and thou shall b« blessed ;** 

closing; a series of prophesied raiafortunes, 
there is an energy that immediately makes 
itself felt, and these fbw and simple words 
surpass in effect passagfes less happy in 
their application, ti^oug^h more laboured 
and tortuous in their constmcticm. 

Canto the third, NotwitiutandiDg the 
Abbofs decision, Lorn remains impeni- 
tcntly contumacious, and reproachfully 
rejects Ronald's proposal of reconcile- 
ment with the Bruce. The rebet chief 
summons his train, and prepares to depoort 
with his sister, who, it is now discoveied, 
lias flown. Terrified by his declared re- 
solution of chiving her hand to the ear) of 
Cumberland, she has taken adranta^ of 
the confusion to quit the castle, under the 
protection, it is supposed, of the abbot. 
Her elopement adds to the eacaspenition 
of Lorn, and after orderinf^ a ^diey io 
pursuit of the fugitive, he leares Artor- 
nish with a mind ^Ued to madness. With 
the eiLception of Torquil, lord of Don- 
TCgan, the rest of the cbiefii, amon^ whom 
arc many who hare rctumeid to their alle- 
g^ance> disperse. The kingp retires to re- 
pose, under the pledged protectioii of the 
Lord of the Isles, who at midni^t inter- 
rupts bis rest, to assure him of his perfect 
devotion to his cause. With the room- 
ing's dawn they prepare to embark for the 
Isles to excite their martial inhabitants to 
arms : while prince Edward is cbai^ged to 
convey the lady Isobel for security, to 
Ireland, and, in bis way, 

<i Xo ouMcr tip e^ fc&ltorcd friend.* * 



The king and Ronald set safl with faroiir- 
able gales, but the wind shifting;, they are 
forced upon the shore of Skye. The soli- 
tary aspect of the place induces the 
Bruce, accompanied by Ronald, and his 
pa^ Allan, to land in search of game: 
While they are contemr^ating the dreary 
but sublime scene of die isle, they are 
accosted by five vulgar and saUry-featared 
men, whom Ronald, by the baizes on 
their bonnets, supposes to be vassals of 
Lorn. These individuals '• of evil nueoy^' 
after informing them that their bark, upon 
the appearance of an English vessel, 
hoisted sail, invite the monarch and his 
companions to share with them a deer 
they have just slain. The king and his 
party give a wary assent, and they pro- 
ceed to the cabin of their sullen hosts, 
with whom, however, they refuse to sit at 
the same table, and concert their securi^ 
for the night by appointing a watch to he 
kept by one of tljie company while the 
otliers repose. Ronald is the first senti- 
nel, and easily maintains his inaomnoleiiojr 
by reflections on the chaims of Isobel, 
and plighted faith to Edith of Lorn. The 
next watch is undertaken by the kiog, 
and the royal mind, filled with lofty and 
anxious thoughts on his own and Scot- 
land's fortunes, defies the apprcNM^ of 
sleep. Allan's turn succeeds, and, for a 
time, tlie page's eyes are kept tolerably 
steadfast by the recollection of his boyish 
haunts and sports, the fond remembrance 
of his mother, 

^* His little sister's green^wood bowcri" 

and all the wildly-fancifUl' stories of en- 
chantment that delighted the days of his 
childhood. Sleep at length weighs down 
his lids, and — he dies by the hand of one of 
the wakeful ruffians. His expiring groan 
rouses the king, who instantl^ dispatchee 
tlie murderer with one of his own fire- 
brands. Ronald awakes, and in oonjnnc- 
tion with the Bruce, speedily maaCeis the 
remah3ing*banditti, who in their last ino- 
roents confess themselves the sworn liege- 
men of Lorn. They lament the sad Sa- 
tiny of Allan, and taking under their pio- 
tcction a beautiful but dumb boy, assert- 
ed by the villains to have be^n rescued 
b^them from ^ shipwrecked bark the 
preceding day, sorrowMly i|uit tiie hhiqd- 
stained hut 

Ocmfo t/ie /owih. Prince Edward re- 
turns from his mission with the joyous in- 
telligence of the death of the English 
monarch, the arming of the patriots, and 
the arrival of his band in the island of Ar- 
ran. For Arran they depart in the vessel 
vbich convoyed the priftoo from Iretood • 
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and in Iheir ptogretg throngfa the He« 
Mdos, route to sctioii tbe martial chiefo 
and population of the west Arriyed at 
Brodick-baj, in Arran, the Bruce is 
wined by Diou^las, Boyd, Lennox, De 
La Haye, &c. and their unshrinking sol- 
diery. The king here visits his sister, 
iHio, we are surprised to find, is residing 
in the convent of St. Bride; the dumb 
hoy, accon^Mmies him as the future 
attendant upon the princess; and the 
Bruce performs his promise to Ronald of 
pleading his suit with IsobeL Isobel in 
answer, and in the presence of her new 
page, eanestiy assvres her brother of her 
determination not to listen to the vows of 
her lover, until he lays at her feet, 

" The rine which bound the fahh he swore, 
By EdithTrccly yielded o*er," 

nnd an ac^ttal from his ei^;agement 
with that k>vely wanderer, 

" By her who broobs his peijiir*d tcorn.*' 

Bobert departs, and the Canto concludes 
with his resolutaon immediately to attempt 
the recovery of his patrimonial castle and 
demesne of Carrick from Cli^rd its Eng- 
lish and usurping tenant. 

Canto the ^h discovers Isobel per- 
ft>nning her matio devotions in the clois- 
ter of St Bride. Rising from her orisons, 
ahe perceives on the floor of her cell, a 
imoket, addressed to herself. She opens 
itp— it contains a ring, and a resignment 
by Edith of all her claiims upon Ronald. 
Her astonishment is increased when upon 
inquiry whether any stranger has been 
admitted into the nunnery since the visit 
of the Bruce, the portress replies in the 
negative, but informs her that the dumb 
page has flown! Is the mystery unra- 
velled ?— Was it Edith herself?— The 
princess instantly despatches a messen- 
ger to the army to seek the page. The 
messenger, a monk, finds that the page 
has been despatched by the prince to 
the opposite shore, to agree with the 
iri^ids of the king upon signals for the 
attack upon Carrick. The fleet sets sail, 
steering towards the flaming beacon, kin- 
dled by the patriots on the Carrick shore. 
The picturesque eflect of the illumina- 
tion on the woody proinontories and jut- 
ting rocks, is very viWdly described. 'Phey 
proceed with hope, but the fierce and 
broad spreading of the flame, and its sud- 
den extinction, raise doubts in all but 
Edward of its human origin. The^ land 
.*-the dumb striding joins them, bnoging 
a letter from an adherent of the Bruce, 
nferaaii^ him that the English are in 
•mee at C«rrick, ib^X iMm andhi^ rel^els 



«? 



have just joined the band of Cliflbrd, eM 
confirming their apprehensions concern- 
ing the mystenous and alarming beacon. 
Daunted Kir a moment by these discourag- 
ing tidings, the never-desponding prince 
revives ^eir spirits, 

* * bsp whM may, 
In Carrick Cairick't knd muft stay ;" 



and with renovated ardour they proceed 
to take up a position in the vicinity of the 
fortress, there to concert the best plan 
of storming the place. The page accom- 
panies their march, cheered and support- 
ed hj Ronald ; but the stripling^s strength 
proving unequal to the rapid and toil- 
some progress over the rough and broken 
ground, he is left behind in the hollow of 
a large oak, where he is discovered by a 
reconnoitering party of the English garri- 
son. Bragged before Cliflbrd and Lorn, 
and refusing to answer their questions, 
they order him to immediate death. At 
the place of execution, the prayers and 
funeral lament for the victim reach the 
royal party, which is stationed in ambush 
in the vicinity. Ronald bums for the in- 
stant attack--»the king assures the impa- 
tient warrior that 



** they shall not harm, 



A ringlet of the stripling s hairj 

but desires Inm to wait till the troops 
have been di^xised so as to cut ofi" all 
oommoaication between the garrison and 
the detachment encircling Uie captive. 
To Edward is assigned the task of secur- 
ing the drawbridge of the eastle, and to 
Douglas that of intercepting the fugitives. 
The signal lor the assault, a iqiear raised 
by the latter over the copse of his ap- 
pointed station, is speedily given by tho 
valiant eari. The strife b^ns — ^tbe page 
is resoned."-&nd the enemy annihilated. 
At the same moment the prince attacks 
and secures the fortr ess Cliflbrd is slain 
.-^Lom escapes-^and Carrick is once 
more in possession of its rightful owner* 

Camto ihe sixth. Isobel has taken the 
vows in St. Bride's convent The dumb 
page, now confessedly the maid of Lom, 
at least to the princess, has been sent to 
the oonvent for his* or we should rather 
say Aer, personal safety. The glorious 
achievements and triumphs of the Bruce 
during the seven succeeding yeaxs, are 
then recofded in about ten verses, and 
we ponnee on the mutual preparations lor 
the deoisive conflict of Bannockbouro. 
Here the immediate thread of the narra- 
tive is broken, to inform us of Edith's de- 
parture for the royal camp in her former 
disguise, to convince herself of the re- 
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newed afibctum of thtfaW^l Lord of 
the Isles for tbe fair object of bis oarly 
and ardeot adoration— Uiat g:aUaDt and 
prudent chief, easily foregving bis lore 
fyr Isobel oo ber taking the veil, and with 
a praiseworthy attention to bis irorldly af- 
^rs, resuming his suit to Edith upon dis- 
covering the king^s intention of oontbr- 
ring upon the Maid of Lorn the confis- 
cated lands of ber rebellkras brother. Bbe 
arrives at the camp the erening before 
tbe battle, and reveals ber sex and name 
to the kic^. The Brace assures her of 
his tenderest fnendship, and places her 
on an eminence in tbe rear of the army* 
with tbe attendants of tbe camp. Then 
follows the battle, in the description of 
which, though little varied from the chroni- 
cles of the times, there is a glow and ani- 
mation which render it iotbrior only to 
the admirable stanzas in which Mr. Scott 
has immortalized the defeat of his coun- 
H^men atFkxlden. At the close of tbe 
combat, Edith, still diqguised as the page, 
and alarmed at the danger of her lover, 
ibrgets ber dissembled dumbness, and pas- 
sionately calls Qpon the retainers of the 
eamp to marshal themselves in military 
show, and bear down to the assiatanoe of 
the army. They obey with shouts of 
rapture the call which appears to them 
tbe miraculous interposition of heaven in 
favour of Scotland ; and the English host, 
deeming them to be fresh troops advanc- 
ing to succour the Brace, is seized with a 
.confusion and panic, and borne down and 
Tanquifehed on every side. Tbe poem 
terminates with tbe king*s order to mako 
princely preparations for the nuptials of 
Edith with the Lord of the Isles (whose 
pardon for his amorous perjury he has se- 
cured from the Maid of Lorn,) to be cele- 
brated at the abbey of Cambuskenneth 
iminediatelv after the mass for the victory 
of Bannockbourn. 

Such is the story of the LoxiJ of the 
Isles ; and the reader, if he has had pa- 
tience to read the whole of our examen, 
must, we think, have gathered sufficient 
evidence of the impropriety of the title, 
and felt that the dignity of the main sub- 
ject, is much injur^ by the paltry under- 
plot attached to it. In a poem where Ro- 
bert, the Brace, appears, how is it pos- 
sible that we should interest ourselves in 
the adventures of so insignificant a per- 
son as Ronald. But this is not the only 
defect. There are several contradic- 
tions,— K)f history-— character— and of tbe 
poet by himself. 

Of nitloryy a striking one occurs in the 
capture of Carrick, which did not take 
place for some years after the time men- 



tioned; an attack was nada, it is true, and 
a considerable advantage grained by the 
Bruoe on his return from Irdand, not^ 
koweivr, against Clifford, but earl Percy. 
Clifford was in tbe action, under Percy, 
but was not slain; be fell atBannock- 
bonrn. 

Of the contradictions of character il 
will be sufficient to bring forward one in 
that of the Brace. Unquestionably, 
that heroic monarch was of a temper never 
surpassed for humanity, munificence, and 
nobleness ; yet to represent him sorrow- 
ing over the death of the First Planta^- 
notr— after the repeated and tremendous ills 
inflicted by him on Scotland — the patriot 
Wallace murdered by bis order, as weH 
as the rofai race of Wales ; and the bro- 
thers of ttie Brace slaughtered by his com- 
mand—to represent, we repeat, the just 
and generous Robert, feeling an instant^s 
compassion for the death of such a man, 
is, in a Scottish poet, so unnatural a vio- 
lation of trath and decency, not to saj 
patriotism, that we are really astonished 
that the author could have conceived the 
idea, moch more that he could suffer his 
pen to record it. This abasement on tbe 
part of the Brace is farther hei|^ened 
by the king^s half reprehension of the 
prince's stera and noble expression of un- 
dying hatred against his country*8 qpoiler 
and family *s assassin.. 

Mr. Scott, we have said, contradicts 
himself. How will he reconcile the fol- 
lowing (acts to the sattsfiBUTtion of hb 
readers ? The third canto informs us that 
Isobel accompanies Edward to IreUnd, 
there to remain till the termination of tbe 
war ; and in theybuH^ the second day 
after her departure, we discover the prin- 
cess counting ber beads, and reaMliog 
homilies in the cloister of St Bride. 

Of the characters, prince Edward is, 
most decidedly, our mvourite. Of ua- 
shaken resolution, a valour reckless of all 
danger, romantic and ardent, we always 
find him at the post of peril, heedless of 
opposition, and beating down resistance. 
Of matchless activity, and buraing to dis- 
tinguish himself, in action, in council, 
Edward is ever Uie first to advise, to per- 
form. The Brace, according to our no- 
tions of a hero, is^ a good deal too calm,— 
too willing to think and say polite things: 
of his adversary,-— too ready to reprehend 
the fine effusions of his brother's genenras 
spirit. Mr. Scott has aimed at contrast 
by investing the king with a dignity of 
niind and language superior to that of tbe 
prince, but we cannot think be has been 
altogether successful, fi>r surely the chid* 
(quality of a hero b the energy which orcr 
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comet all obstacle. Now, of this qnality 
Edward indiaimtably possesses a greater 
degree than his wiser brother, and w^ 
l^equcDtlj feel that the sa^e prepuratioo 
and frigid maDoenvring of the Bmce 
would fail altogether where the unhesi- 
tatine impetuosity of Edward would com/' 
momi succeo. Ronald is aa abortion. 
Lorn is admirably sketched^ and the cha^ 
racterofTorqaUof Dunr^graii — ^hisblnot 
integrity, substantial patriotism, and mg^ 
ged magnanimity— «dl bodied forth in a 
sort of wildly-poetical speech, very much 
to the purpose, howevep— constitute this 
Hebridean chief a most interestiag ori* 
ginal in his way. We were surprised not 
to find him in the battle. It is not irrele- 
rant to remark, by the way, that in hii 
narrative of the conflict of Bannookboum, 
Mr. Scott seems more aaxions to blazon 
the pomp and valour of his country's ra- 
yagers, than to paint the conquering hero- 
ism of the Bruce and his chieftains. For 
one Scottish name of distinction, we find at 
least half a dooen English; and the Ail 
of De Aigentine, a brave English knight, 
13 adorned with more circumstances of 
splendour than the deeds of the Bruce 
himself. Of the ladies Isobel and Edith, 
Uttle have we to say, lor little is it they 
do. Isobel evidently takes the veil mere- 
ly out of good-nature to the maid of Lorn, 
who, notwithstanding the prudential fic- 
kleness of Konald, cherishes a most dis- 
heartening attachment to the recreant 
The story of the dumb page, thoogh oc- 
casionally givhig birth to situations of in- 
terest, is, upon the whole, a mawkish con- 
trivance—a new dressing up of a very 
old trick. Inhercharacterefpage^ Edith 
performs nothing that would not have 
been better executed by any stout lad. 
The share these ladies possess in the 
poem, consists principally in tedious and 
oppressive conversations about their mu- 
tual m ishaps, and it must be confessed 
, that they do keep up the shuttlecock of 
chit-chat with a perseverance exceeding- 
ly honourable to the daughters of Eve. 
llie most pleasing and natural cliaracter 
in the Lord of the Isles (Allan, the page 
of Ronald,) we just get a glimpse of, only 
to see him murdered before our eyes, for 
BO earthly reason that will abide a mc 
ment's examination. The poor boy should 
not have had the task or watching im- 
posed upon his tender yean. That was 
the business of robuster frames, and 
should have been divided between the 
Bruce and his master. 

Exan^ples of forced and uncouth dic- 
tion are frequent ; and there is introduced 
» rerj respectable quantity of obsolete 



«7^ 

terms, which oor grandftthers had very 
judiciously exiled from their conoquial 
«^rnce. « JWe" for «mii«/-" y^oUas 
wght — « agm'' for «wwn, to riiyme with 

te «ggM»wf>-"«»<^«„» tor ynf^re, 
«. With similar instances, we might, 
without much troable, fill some pages. 
Of the defects of this interesting poem, 
for such it is, notwithstanding the censure 
we have deemed it our duty to bestow, 
we Shan say bo more, but hasten to the 
more pleasing task of presenting our 
readers with some of its numerous encr- 
gBtio and beamtifnl passages. Our first 
extract shaU be the Blessing of the Bruce 
by the Abbot of looa— 

,,-.. ^ XXX. 

"Like man by prodigy amased, 

Upon the king the abbot gazed ; 

Then o'er hit pallid features glance 

Convulsions ef ecstau'c trance. 

Hii breathing came more thick and ftut, 

And from his pale blue eye* were cast 

Strange ravi of wild and wandering light ; 

^PiTjehw locks of ail ver while, 

Fhisb d is his brow, through every Tclh 

In azure tide the currents strain, 

And ui^nfiiished accents broke 

las awiui silence ere he spoke. 

XXXI. 
VDe Bruce! I rote with purpose divad 
To speak my cune upon thy heed, 
And give thee as an outcast o'er 
lo bim who bums to shed thy fore>- 
But, Kke the Midiaaite of old, 
Who stood on Zophim, heaven^xMitrol'd, 
1 reel withm nune aged breast 
A power that will not be repress^ 
It prompts my voice, it sweib my veins^ 

Itbonis, it maddens, it constrains! 

R* P™**> ^y sacrilegious blow 
Hath at God^i altar slain thy foe : 
P'er-master»d yet by high behest, 
I bless thee, and thou sbait be blasted !'-* 
He spoke, and o'er the astonished throng 
Was silence, awfuJ, deep, and long. 

XXXIf. 



Again his form swell* bold and high, 
The broken voioe of m is gone, 
'Tit vigorout manhoodVi lofQr tone :- 



Thncevanqnish'd on the battle-plain. 
Thy followers daughter'd, fled, or ta en, 
A hunted wanderer'on the wild. 
On foreirn shores a man exiled. 
Disowned, deserted and distrest'd, 
I bless thee, and tbott Shalt be bfess'd : 
Bless'd in the hall and in tfis field, 
Under the mantle, as the diiekl. 
Avenger of ihy countrv's shame, 
Restorer of her injured fame, 
Bless'd in thy sceptre and thy sword, 
De Bruce, lair Scotland's rightful Loid, 
Bless'd in thy deeds and in thy fame. 
What lengthen'd honours wait thy name ! 
In distant ages, sire to son 
Shall tell ihy tale of freedom won, 
And teach his infants, in the use 
la ctwrlicst ^ech, t» iaaiter Bruce. 
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Oo,tlMD| triua^ihinl! sweep aJooff 
Thy course, the theme of many » m^i 
The Power, whose dictates swell my brewi, 
llatb bless'd thee, and thou shalt be bleard !— 

• On this tnuucendant passage we shall 
enlj remark that of the gloomy part ef 
the propheoj we hear nothing more, and 
though the abbot iDfonna the king that he 

shall be 

" Onfortign shores a tittn txitd^** 

^e poet never speaks of hin, op to (he 
battle of BsDDOckboiini, but as reaidMit 

in Scotland. 

The progress through the islands, and 
the ikiusteiTDg of the clans is finely de- 
scribed. The eighth stanza is, we think* 
louohingly beautiful, and breathes a sweet 
and melancholy tenderness perfectly suit- 
able to the sad tale it records. 

VII. 

'' Merrfly, msrriWr boaads the bark 

MBhe boaads befijre the gak, 
The moaotaia breeia from B«Hia-daroli 

IsjoyoiisiD her sail ! 
With dutssriiig souad liU laoghier hoarse, 

The cords aad caavass straia. 
The waves, dwided by her force, 
hi rippUng eddies chased her ooursei 

Xs if Aey langh'd again. 
Not down the bracae more blithdy flow, 



prsad; 



1» 



ae, 



Aad o(^ when mooa «a aoeaa slepty 
llist lovely lady sate aad wept 

Upon the castle-wall, 
And turn'd her eye to aoutheni dknes. 
And thooght perchance of happier tines. 
And toucfa'dber hite by 6ts, ^nd song 
Wild ditties b her nativje tongue. 
And still, when on the oClfand bay 
Placid and pale the m boabcams piay» 

And every breece is mole, 
Upon the kae Hebrideaa's ear 
Sleak a strange plmsarenix'd with fisar. 
While from that cliff he seems to hear 

The murmur of a hite. 
And sounds^ as of a captive loner 
That mourns her woes m tongue us 
SU'aage is the tale— but all too long 
Already hath it staid the «iQg» 

Yet who may pass them by. 
That crag aad tower in ruins gray, 
Mor to their hapless tenant pay 

The tribute of a m4i! 

MenrUv, merrily, boaads the back 

OW the broed ocean driven, 
Her path by Rouin's mountains dark 

The sleerMaan's hand has given. 
And Rouin's mountains dark have see) 

Their bunten to the shore, 
Aad each has asbea bow unbent, 

And gave his pastinw o'er. 
And at the Island Lonf s ooounaad, 
For hunting spear took warrior's bn 
On Scooreieg next a warning light 
Summoned her warriors to the ^^^ 
A numerous race, ere stern Aiaoleod 
O'er their bleak shores in vengeance strod^ 
When all in vain the ocean cave 
Its refuge to his victims gave. 
The Chief, relentless in his wrath, 
With blazing heath blockades the path ; 
In dense and stifling volumes roU'd, 
I1ie vapour fill'd the cavem'd UoM ! 
The warrior^threat, the infant's plain, ^ 
The mother's screams, were heard in vam ; 
The vengeful Chief maintains his fires, 
Till in the vault a tribe expires ! 
The bones which strew that cavern's gloom, 
Too well/attest their dismal doom. 

X. 
Merrily, merrily, goes the baik 

On a breeze uom the northward free, 
So shoots through the morning sky the lark. 

Or the swan through the summer sea. 
The shores of Mull on the eastward lay. 
And Ulva dark and Cokmsay, 
And all the group of islets giy 

That guard famed StaBfa round. 
Then all unknown its columns rose. 
Where dark and undistuib'd repose 

The cormorant had found. 
And the shy seal had quiet home. 
And welusr'd in that wondrous dome. 
Where, as to shame the temples deck*d 
By skill of earthlv architect. 
Mature hcnelt, 
A Minster to hi 
Not for a meao 
Her columns, o 
Nor of a theme 
That mighty su 
And still, bctwc 
From the high 
In varied tone | 
I1iat mocks die 
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Viar doik itfentraact froBt in vaia 
To ok! IoBa*s holy fane, 
That nature's voice might seem to say, 
* Well baK thou (ioaa, frail diild of day! 
Thy humbla powers that stately shriae 
Task'^ bigo and hard— Im»^ wiuiess niji» V>^ 

XI. 
Ifarnly , ■Mrrily, sra«t> the bark, 

Before the gale she boiUK|s ; 
9o rfarts the dolphoi from the sharky 

Or the deer befive Che booadt. 
They left Loch-Tua on their lee» 
And thev waken'd the men of the wild Tirte^ 

And the chief of the sandy CoU ; 
Tbey paused not at Cohunba's isie, 
Though Deal'd the belis from the holy pQf 

n ita long and measured luU ; 
Ko time for matin or ibr mass. 
And tbe sounds of the holy summon* pnm 

Awav in tbe billows roll. 
Locbbuie s fierce and warlike Lord 
neir signaftew» and grasp'd his swoidy 
And verdant Ila^ call'd ber host) 
And tbe dans oi Jura s rugged cowl 

Lord Bonald's call obey, 
And Scari>a*s isles, whose tortured sboit 
Still rinn to Corrievreken*s roari 

And lonely Gokmsay ; 
^Scenes sung by him who siogs no m^m* 
His brigm and brief career is o'er» 

And mute his tunefid strains ! 
^ench*d is bis lamp of varied bre. 
That loved the light of song to pour ; 
A dislam and a deadly mre 

Has LxYOBV's cold raAaini I 
XII. 
£ver tbe breexe blows merr%, 
But tbe galley pknighs no more tbe tea. 
LMt,fiomidiag wild CaaUre, they meet 
Tbe •ottthem foemen's watchful deet, 

They held unwonted way ; — 
Vp Tarbat^s western lake th^ bore, 
Tm dragji'd their bark the isthmus o*«r> 
As far as Kifanaconnd's sboie. 

Upon tbe eastern bay. 
It was a wondrous sight to set 
Topmast and pennon glitter frie. 
High raiscM^ above the greenwood tn^ 
As on diy land tbe gallev moves, 
Bjrdiff and copse and alder groves. 
IJeep import from that sekonih sign, 
Did many a moimtain Seer divine, 
For andent legends lokl tbe GmI^ 
That wbena royal bark should sail 

O'er Kilmaeonnel moss. 
Old Albyn should ^ HgU. prevaU, 
And ettry fye ihould laiot and quail 

Before ber silver Cross. 
XIII. 
Now Uanob*d mice more, vbe inland sea 
They (urrow with fair augury, 

And steer for Arran's isle ; 
Tbe sun, ere yet be sunk bebind 
Ben-gboil, < tbe Mountain oi the Wind/ 
Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind. 

And bade Loch-Ranza smile. 
Tbithertbetr dnstined course they drew; 
It seem*d the isle her monarch knew, 
So briHiant was dm landward view, 

Tbe ocean so serene, 
Each puny wave in diamonds roll'd 
O'er the calm deep, where hues of gold 

With anure strove and grcm. 
Vol. in.— N<k tt. W 



The bin, tbe valoj the tr«r, the tower, 
Gbw'd with the tjnts of evening's hour, 

The l>each was silver sheen, 
The wind breathed soft as lover's sigh, 
And^ oA renew'd, seem'd oft to die, 

V^'ith brealbless pause between. 
O whoj^wttb'speech of war and woes. 
Would wish to break the soft repose 

Of mch enchantini;' scene r 

The setting forth of the Brace nod bis 
foUowen for the attack of Carrick Castle, 
aod the sppeeimace of the supematuml 
beaooa, are related with extraordinarj 
Tiridneis and e&cU 

" Now on the darkening main adoat. 
Ready and mann'd rocks every boat; 
Beneath their oars the ocean's might 
Was dasb'd to sparks of glimmenng 1i^ 
Faint and move faint, as off they bore. 
Their araiour glanced against the shofAi 
And; mingled with the dashing tide, 
Their munnuripg voices distant died.— 
< God speed them!' said the Priest, as dait 
On distant billows glides each bark ; 
* O Heaven ! when swords for fireediNa sbii^ 
And monarch's nght, tbe cause istbiM I 
£dge doubly every patriot blow f 
Beat dowtn the banimrs of tba fot I 
And be it to the nations known* 
That Victory is from God akme !"— 
As up die hill his path be drt'W, 
He tnni*d, his blessings to renew, 
Oft Uim'd tiU on tbedarken'd coast 
AU traces of their course were k)#; 

?hen sk>wly bent to Brodick lewart 
shelter for tbe evening hour. 

XIII. 

In night the fairv prospects sink. 
Where Comray s isles with verdant Udk 
Close tbe fair entrance of tbe Clyde ; 
Tlie woods of Bute no more descried 
Are go n e' -and on the placid sea 
The rowers plied their task with glae^ 
While hands that knightly lances bqra 
Impatient aid the labouring oar. 
The balfofaced moon shone dim and pale^ 
And glanced against the wfaitcn'd saii ; 
But on that raddy beacott-ligfat 
Each steersman kept the helm arigfatt 
And ok* for such the King's command, 
That all at once might reach tbe strand. 
From ho^ to boat kind shout and baU 
Wara'd tbem te crowd or slacken salt 
South and by west tbe armada borey 
And near at length tbe Cihick shore. 
As less and lem the distance grows, 
High and more high tbe beaeen rose } 
The light, that se«m'd a twinkUng stsffy 
Now uascd portentous, fierce, and far. 
Dark-red the heaven above it gk>w'dy 
Dark-red the sea beneath it flow'd. 
Red rose the rocks on oeean's brioii 
In blood-red light her iskis swim : 
Wild scream the daasled sea-fowl gafW, 
Dropp'd from dieir crags en plashing wave^ 
The deer to distant covert drew. 
The black-Cock decm'd it day, and crfii . 
Like some tall castle, given to flanM| 
O'er half the land diehntra came. 
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* Now, ffood my Liege, ainl brother iagc, 
What Uuuk vc of miue clfiu page ?' 

* Row on V the noble King rcphcd, 

* We'll learn ihe troth whate'er betide j 
Yet sure Uic beadsman and the child 
Could ne'er have waked thai beacon wild ! 

XIV. 

With that the boats approach 'd tJic land, 
But Edward's grounded on tlie sand ; 
Tlie eager knight leap'd in the sea 
Waist-deep, and 6rston shore was he, 
'f hoogh every barge's hardy band 
Comeiided which should gam the land, 
When that strange lighv, vi-hich, seen afar, 
Secm'd steady as the polar star, 
Now, like a prophet's fiery chair, 
gteem'd travelling the realpis of air. 
Wide o'er the sky the splendour glows, 
As that portentous meteor rose ; 
Helm, axe, and falchion glilterd'd bnghl, 
And in the red and dusky light 
His cemrade's face each warrior saw, 
Nor mar veil 'd it was pale with aw«. 
Then high in air the beams were k)8t, 
And darkness sunk upon the coast.— 
Ronald to Heaven a prayer addrcss'd. 
And Douglas trowed his dauntless breasi; , 

• Saint Jamesprotect us '.' L#ennox cried, 
Bui rccklets Edward spoke aside, 

* Deem'st thou, Kirkpatrick, in thai flame 
Red Comyn's angry spirit came, 
Or wouki thy dauntless heart endure 
Qnce more to make assurance sure i" 

The attack and capture of (he fortress 
b also admirable tor the energy and 
briefness with which it is described. It 
will be remembered tjiat Douglas was to 
give the signal upon his reaching the 
copse-covered patb, between the party 
that attended the execution of the dumb 
, and Uie castle. 



AuGTCsr, 



the prince, with that caatonttfy recWwip 
ness which 



-<< oft made goodr 



*^ What glances o^er the green-wood shade i'— 
The spear that marks the ambuscade ! 

* Now, noble chief! I leave thee loose ; 
Upon them, Ronald!' said the Bruce. 

XXIX. 

* The Bruce, the Bruce !' to well-known cry 
His native rocks and woods reply. 

* The Bruce, the Bruce !' in that dread word 
The knell of hundred deaths was heard. 
The astonish'd Soulliem gazed at first. 
Where the wild tempest was to burst, 
That waked in that presaging name. 
Before, behind, around it came ! 
Half-arra'd, surprised, on every side 

" Hemm'd in, hew'd down, they bled and died. 
Deep in the ring the Brace engaged, 
And fierce Clan-Colla's broadsword raged ! 
Full soon the few who fought were sped. 
Nor better was their lot who fled, 
And met, 'mid terror's wild career, 
The Douglas's redoubted spear ! 
Two hundred yeomen on, that mom 
The casUc left, and none return." 

The forcing of the drawbridge and 
gates luLs been assigned to Edward, and 



Even by its daring, venture rode* 

Where pnidence might have fail'tf," 

has march'd to the assault before the af» 
pointed signal ; 

** Upon the bridge his strength he threw. 
And struck the iron chain in two 
• By which, its planks arose *, 
The warder next his axe's edge 
Struck down upon the threshold ledge, 
Twixt door and post a ghastly wedge ! 

The gate they may not dose. 
Well fought the Southern in the fray, 
Cliflbrd and Lorn fought well that day. 
But stubborn Edward forced his way 

Against an hundred foes. ^ 
Loud came the cry, * The Bruce, toe Brocc- 
No hope or in defence or truce, 

Fresh combatants pour in ; 
Mad with success, and drunk with gore. 
They drive the struggling foe before. 

And ward on ward they win. 
Unsparing was the vengefiil sword, 
And fimM were lopp'd and Kfe-bkx)d poar*d| 
The cry of death and conflict roar'd. 

And fearful was the din ; 
The startling horses phmged aad flung, 
Clamour'd Uie dogs till turrets rung, 

Nor sunk the fearful cry, 
Till not a foeman was there found 
Alive, save those who on the ground 

Groan'd in their agony l" 

When tiie king hath «< won his fothei^s 
hall,*' himself and his friends take a short 
repast. The Bruce, while the wine is 
circlii^, g^ves the pledge, " Fair Scot- 
latvd's rights restored,*' 

** .And he whose lip shall touch the wise. 
Without a vow as true as mine. 
To hold both lands and life at nought* 
Until her freedom shall be bought, — 
Be brand of a disloyal S9ot, 
And lasting infamy his lot ! 
Sit, ^ntle friends ! our hour of glee 
Is brief, we'll Miend it joyously ! 
Blithest of all the sun's bright beams, 
When betwixt storm and storm he gleams. 
Well is our country's work begun. 
But more, far more, must yet be doneV— * 
Speed messengers the country throttgh; 
Arouse old friends, and gather new *, 
Warn Lanark's knights to gisd their amil. 
Rouse the brave sons of Tevk)tdale, 
Let Ectrick's archers sharp their dans, 
The fairest forms, the truest hearts ! 
Call all, call all! from. Reedswair palh» 
To the wild confines of Cape- Wrath ; 
Wide let the news through Scotland ritfy 
The Northern Eagle claps his wing !'— " 

The dream and death of Allan struck 
us, both in conception and execution, a» 
one of the sweetest passages in the poem. 
When his turn of watching arrives* the 
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poor page soon bo^ to feel the approach 
of sleep. 

'* Affain lie rousM him— on the lake 
Look'd forth, where now the twilight-flake 
Of pale cold dawn began to wake. 
On Coolings cliffs the miflt lay furi'd, 
The nferning breeze the lake had ciiri'd, 
The abort dark waves, heaved to the l»od. 
With ceaseless plash kiss'd cliff or sajid ;— 
It was a alumb'rous wund — he iura'd 
To tales at which his voaih had buni'd, 
Of pilgrim's path by demon cross'd. 
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Of spngbtly elf or yelling ghoei, 
Of the wild witch's banetufcoty 
And roennaid's alabaster grot. 
Who bathes her limbs in sunless well 
Deep in Strathaird's enchanted cell. 
Thither in fancy rapt be 6ics, 
And on his sight the vauhs arise ; 
That hut's dark walls he sees no more, 
His foot is on the marble floor, 
And o'er his head the dazzling spars 
Gleam like a firmament of stars ! 
-^Hark ! hears he not the sea-nymph speak 
Her ahger in that thrilling shriek ? — 
No ! all too late, wiili Allan's dream 
Mingled the captive's warning scream ! 
As from the ground he strives to start, 
A ruffian's dagger finds his heart ! 
Upward he casts his dizzy eyes, . . . 
Murmurs his master's name, . . . and dies!** 

The battle is ^ven with Mr. Scott's 
QBual felicity in scenes of this nature. 
Indeed, the animation and truly martial 
fipirit with which the whole is narrated, 
brings the varying iacideots of the combat 
AiU before o«r eyes, and cannot fail to 
inspire in 'the reader a corresponding 
l5:low. While the numerous and gay host 
of the enemy are preparing for the attack, 
the Bruce orders mass to be performed, 
' nnd when the Soottish army supplicate on 
their knees the assistance and protection 
of hearen in the coming conflict, the 
English monarch interprets their devo- 
tional attitude into a signal of submission. 
When his mistake is corrected by Dc 
Argentine, he directs the archers under 
Gloucester to begin the fight ! 

XXII. 
** Eari Gilbert waved his tnincheon high, 

Just as the Northern ranks arose, 
Signal for Eaglaiid's archery 

To hah and bend their bows. 
Then stepp'd each jreoman forth a pace, 
Glanced at the intervening space, 

AkI raised his left hand high ; 
To the right ear the eords they bring— 
— At once ten thousand bow-strings ring. 

Ten thotisand arrovrs fly ! 
Nor paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fury of their shot ; 

As fiercely and as fast, 
Forth whistlinjs( came the gray-goose \n*ng, 
As the wild hail-stones pelt and ring 

Adown December s blast. 



Nor mountain targe of tongh bull-hidc; 
Nor lowland mail, that storm may bid? ; 
Woe, woe to Scotland's banner'd pride, 

If the fell shower may last ! 
Upon the right, behind the wood, 
Each by his steed dismounted, stood 

The Scottish chivalry; — 
—With foot in stirrup, hand on mane, 
Fierce Edward Bruce can scarce restraia 
His own keen heart, his eager train, 
Until the archers gain'd 4be plain ; 

Then,' ^ Mount, ye gn Hants free ! ' 
He cried ; and, vanhing from ibe ground. 
His saddle every horseman found. 
On high their gliuoring crests they toss, 
As springs the wild fire from the moss ; 
The shield hangs down on every breast. 
Each ready lance is in the rest. 

And bud shouts Edward Bruce,— 
' Forth Marshal, on the peasant foe • 
We'll tame the terrors of their how. 

And cut the l)ow-siring loose '' 

^ xxiin 

Then spurs were dash'd in chargers' flanks. 
Ihey rush'd among the archer ranks, 
No spears were there the shock to let, 
No stakes to turn the charge were set. 
And how shall yeoman's armour slight 
^nd the long lance and mace of might : 
Or whart may their short swords avail, 
Gainst barbed horse and shirt of mail ? 
Amid their ranks 4be chargers spmng, 
High o'er their hearts the weapons swun^. 
And shriek and groan ajul vengeful shout 
Give note of triumph and of rout ! 
Awhile, with 8tublx)m hardihood, 
Their English hearts the strife made good ; 
Borne down at length on every side, 
Compelfd to flight they scatter wide.— 
Let stags of Sherwood leap for glee, 
And l>ound the deer of Dallom-Lec ! 
The broken bows of Bannock's shore 
Shall in the green-wood ring no more I 
Bound Wakefield's merry may-pole now, 
The maids may twine the summer bough, 
May northward look with longing glance. 
For those that wont to lead the dance, 
For the blithe archers look in vain ! 
Broken, dispersed, in flight o'erta'cn, 
Pierced through, trode down, hy thousands slain, 
They cumber Bannock's blo(jdy plain. 
^^ ^. XXIV. 

The Kmg witli scorn beheld their flight. * 
* Are these,' he said, * our yeomen wighi ^ 
Each braggart churl could boast before. 
Twelve Scottish lives his baldric bore ! 
Fitter to plunder chase orfwrk. 
Than make a manly foe their mark. — 
Forward, each gentleman and knight ! 
Let gentle hlooa show generous might. 
And chivalry redeem the fight !' — 
To rightward of the wild affray, 
The field show'd fair and level way ; 
But, in mid space, the Bruce's care 
Had bored the ground with many a pit. 
With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 

That form'd a ghastly snare. 
Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 
With .«ycar8 in rest, and hearts on flame. 

That panted lor the shock ! 
With blaznig crests and baimeni spread. 
And trumpet-clang and clamour dread. 
The wide plain thunder 'd to their vt»*1. 
Am far as Slirl'n^ rock 
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Horaeman nnd horse, ihf* fr^remo^ go, 

Wikl flounderiiig ou the field ! 
The first aro in destruction's gt>rge, 
Tb«ir followers wildly o'er them urge ;-i» 

The kni^^btly beim and shield, 
The mail, the acton, and the spear, 
Strong: hmd, high heart, are useless here ! . 
lioud i'rom the mass confused the ery 
Of djring warriors sweHs on hi^, 
Asd steads that shriek in agony ! 
They came like mountain-torrent red. 
That thunders o>r its rocky bed ; 
They broke like that same torrem's wvwti 
When swalkjw'd bv a darksome cave. 
Billows on billows burst and boil, 
Maiitaininp still the stem turmoil, 
And tn their wild and torttn-ed sfroan 
Each adds new terrors of his owb ; 
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I fame-— 
wafy 
AtF'alkirk, Methven, attdDuul>ar, 
Blazed broader yet in after years, 
At Cressy red and fcU Poitiers. 
Pembroke with these, and Argentmey 
Brought up the rearward batue-line. 
With cautioli o*er the ground they tread, 
. Slippery with blood and piled with dead| 
Tul band to hand in battle set, 
The bills with spears and axes met, 
And, closing dark on every side, 
Raged the mil contest far and wide/ 
Then was the strength of Douglas tried, 
Then proved was Randolph's generous prides 
And w^l did Stewart's actions grace 
The sire of Scotland's ro)ral race ! 
Firmly they kept their ground ; 

t firmly England onward press'd, 
1 down went many a noble crest, 
And rent was many a valiant brea^y 
And Slaughter revell'd round. 

XXVI. 

Unflinching foot 'gainst fbei wa« sett 
Unceasing blow by blow was met ; 

The groans of tboae who fell 
Were drown'd amid the shriller clang, 
That from the blades and harness rangy 

And in the batlJe-yell. 
Tet fast they fell, unheard, forgot^ 
Both Southern fierce and hardy Scot;— 
And O ! amid that waste of life, 
What various motives fired the strife 1 
The aspiring Noble bled for fame, 
The Patriot for his country's claim ; 
This Knight his youthful strength to prov«f 
And that to win bis lady's love ; 
Some fon^t from ruffian thirst of bloody 
From habit some, or hardihood. 
But ruffian stem and soldier good 

The noble and the slave, 
From various cause the same wild roady 
On the shme bloody moroijK) trodey 

To that dark um the Gravel 
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The tug of strife to f!ag begins, 
Though neither loses yet nor wins, 
High rides t!te sun, thick rolls the dust* 
And lechler speeds the blow and tbrosU 
Douflas leans on bis war-frword now. 
And llandolph ^Ipes his bloody brow, 
Hot 1»'Ss hac. toil'd each Southern knigfff 
From mom till mid-day in the fight. 
Strong E^gremont for air must gasp, 
Beauchamp undoes his visor-clasp. 
And Montague must quit bis spear. 
And sinks thy falchion bokl De Vere ! 
The blows of Berkley foil less fast. 
And Gallant Pembrpke's hugle blaA 

Hath lost in lively tone ; 
SiBks, Argentine, thy battle-word. 
And Percy's shout was fainter heainly 

« My iiieiry-in«n, fight on !'— 

xxvni, 

Bruce with the pilot's wary cyft. 
The slackening of the storm could spy. 

* One effort more, and Scotland's free! 
liOrd of the isles my trust in thee 

Is firm as Ailsa-rock : 
Bush on with Highland sword and targf^ 
I, with my Carrick spearmen, charge ; 

Now, forward to the shock V 
At once the spears were forward thrown, 
Affainst the sun the broad-swords shone; 
The pibroch lent its maddening tone, 
And loud King Robert's voice was knowft^ 

* Carrick press on — they fail, they fail ! 
Press OB, brave sons of Innisgail, 

l*he foe is fainting fast ! 
Each strike for parent, child and wiley 
For Scotland. Iu)erty, and life,— 

The battle cannot last!'—" 

Edith, iUtioDed od the luU witli the 
cainp-fi>Uowers, hears the cry of the ral* 
Ijin^ hoil, and the notes of their trum- 
pets, "'' 'twixt triumph and lament;'* and 
fearful of the event, passionately calls upon 
tiiem to join their cuuntrymeu in the fieU. 

" That rallying force, combined anewy 
Appear'd, m her distracted view, 
To hem the isles-men round ; 
' O God ! the combat they renew. 

And is no rescue found ! 
And ye that look tlius tamely on, 
And see your native land o'erthroiKH, 
O ! are your hearts of fiesh or stone r—- 

XXX. 
The multitude that watch 'd afar, 
Rejected from the ranks of war. 
Had not unmoved beheld the fight, 
\¥hen strove the Bruce for SooUand's rigM ; 
Each heart had caught the patriot spark, 
Old man and stripling, priest and clerk, 
Bondnnaa and serf; even femcde hand 
Streteh'd to the hatchet or the brand ; 
But, when mute Amadiae they heardy 
Give to their zeal his sicnal-word, 

A frensy fired the throng. — 
* Portents and miracles impeach 
Our sloth— 4he dumb our duties teach-^ 
And he that gives the male his speechy 
Can bid the weak be stnMig. 
To us> as to oar kirds, are given 
A native earth, a promised heaven ; 
To us, as to our lords, belongs 
The veiigeanee for our naliaB'to wrongs; 
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Oar breaats as tbeir»— To anas, to anni !' 
To armt they flew, — an, club, or spear^* 
And ratmic entifnt high they rear, 
And, like a baaner'd nest alar, 
Bear dowa oa Eagland'a wearied war." 

To each canto are prefixed introdtic- 
iory Terses. Of these the best are those 
opeoini^ the first, fimrth, and fifth cantos. 
Those of the second are passable; of the 
ttiird we may say the same — ^wMle those 
Df the sixth are decidedly rery inferior. 
We quote those of the fourth canto— a 
lofty tribute of admiratioB to the stn- 
^ndons and solitary scenety ef ScotlaDd. 

^ Stnoger ! if eWlhuse aidsntsiep halb iraMd 

The Borthern realms of aaeiem CaledoB, 
Where the nnoad Qoeen of Wilderness hath 



By lake and cataract, her lonelvt! 
MliSBe but sad delight thy soul hath known, 
Gaainff on pathlest glen and mouMain high) 
Lis^ whete from the oUAs the torrents thrown 
Bungle their echoes with the ei«le*s cry, 
And with the sounding lake, aikd with the 
iigsky. 



Tes! "mssQhgM^teMdL^XheU^ 
Loaded thy heart, the desert tirod 
eye; 

And strange and awful fears began to press 
Thy boaom with a stem solemnity. 

Then hast thott wiih*d soom woodaian's cottage 

SomeiEiag that show*d of ltie» though k>w 
and mean, 
Glad sight, its Curling wreatK of moke to spV, 
Glad sound, its cock's blithe carol would 
havebeeat 
Or chOdrsn wheeling wild beneath the wiUoiw 
green. 

Stteh are tibe sceaes where sarage grandesT 
wakes 
An awftil thriU that softens into n^hs; 
Such feelings rouse them by dim lUnnoch'j^ 



la dark 
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such gloomy raptures rise: 



Or fardier, where, beneath the aorthem tkies^ 
Chides wikt Lodi-Eribol hit caverns hoai^»> 

B«t, be the BsinsirelJadM, they yield the prise 
Of desert dignity to mat dreakd shore, 

>lHirise, and hears CoriskSi 



Thai sees grim CooIm 
roar" 



n. 



Amr. ^ NEW mVEPmOPT. 



FrtfmhMn ^ MtHeabU BodiM^ and 
Impr o9e m eni m &e ConHtvctioH of 
JhiU. 

HAVING, in a preTioM nnmber of 
this woifc (for Jtiiie), published 
some strictures <m the propulsioo ef na- 



vigable bodieft, introdoced by an exposi- 
tion of the causes of tiie ^pvat leases cf 
power attending the operation of comnKJo 
water-wheels, I embrace the present op- 
portunity to offer the following diagram, 
m further elucidation of my position. 




'■•••>• 



A. A ooromon water-wbeel rerolving in 
the direction of the inclined arrows, 
the boat adrancing in the direction of 
the horizontal arrow. 

B. B. Qmhce of tb^ water. 



e. Square representingr the whole force «f 
the impinging paddle 

d. e. Squares tcjgether equal to <?, and re- 
presenting^ the proportions in which die 
Whole force is dirided between hor»- 
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smital prof>alaioii, atkl peipGDdicular 

exertion. 
J, When the paddle has arrived at tliif 

position, its whole force is propulsive. 
^. This square represents the whole force 

of the paddle, divided horizontally and 

perpendicularly in the proportions of 
A and t, squares tog^etber equal to^; and 

so on till the paddle emerges. 

To this I may add, that the injurious 
hndency of the present system of propul- 
sion, is, in effect, stiU further increased 
beyond the propcnrtimi already explained. 
Suppose a vessel oi a certain capacity, 
having an engine capable of gfiving it a 
motion of eight miles per hour, if none 
fl/* iU power were wasted. But as three- 
fourths of the power are wasted^ an engine 
«f four times the power, and more than 
four times the weight, must immediately 
be substituted — four times the quantity, 
iand weight, of fuel will also be required. 
The boat must now be enlarged and 
strengthened to carry the additional bur- 
then, and to sustain the prodigious action 
of a four-fold engine. Again the engine 
and fuel must be increased to propel the 
enlarged boat ; and the boat further en- 
larged and made stronger still, to carry 
the doubly enlarged engine : proceeding 
thus, it is true, the engine's power gains 
at each remove on the boat's size, but 
does not overtake it until both are inor- 
dinately magnified. The engine being 
then, probably, of not less than six times 
the power of that originally provided — 
and the boat enlarged one haif. Yet, 
notwithstanding tliese extravagant in- 
cumbrances, steam-boats wad be profit' 
nbley or they would not be oootinued. 
But since these mechapical imperfection! 
are inseparable from the present system, 
they prove indisputably tiie existence of 
some egregious error in the application 
of the power of the primum mobile. 

If we pause for a moment to inquire 
into the laws of statics, by which floating 
bodies arc sustained quiescently in water, 
we shall find : — 

1st. The water exerts a perpendicular 
pressure upward beneath the whole area 
of the vessel, having a constant tendency 
to* raise it — a tendency as constantly re- 
sisted by the gravity (or weight) of the 
vessel, and therefore it does not rise. 

2d. The water exerts a /oiero/ pressure 
in every direction, against the sides of the 
vessel towaids tlie centre, and has a ten- 
dency to move it in every direction — but 
as a bodv can only move, Or be moved, 
in one direction, at one time, the opposite 
pressures, or tendencies to action, of the 
vrater, counteract and destroy each other; 



therefore, bo molioii taket piaee in ai^ 
direction. 

If external force be applied to the tob^ 
ael by sails, water-wheels, towing, &o* 
in any one direction, it has the imme^ 
diate effect of reUeving the water pven- 
ing in the same direction, from the re- 
sistance of the water pressing in an op- 
posite direction, and that pressure, thus 
released, becomes active, and the vessel 
moves; hence it is that the shape of a 
ship's after-part is considered all-import- 
ant by nautical men, in order that the 
pressure of the water may be received 
in the most advantageous manner. Now 
it has already beien shown that external 
force cannot be applied by the operation 
of water-wheels, as heretofore, witlM>ut 
an immense sacrifice of power. But it 
must be obvious that if power can be 
employed to remove the pressure of the 
water in any one direction, an equal 
pressure in a contrary direction will be 
released, and becoming active, will move 
the vessel with the same advantage as 
external power applied in the most fa- 
vourable manner. Fortunately for man- 
kind, nature has ordained that power can 
very easily be so applied, without any 
other waste than that of the friction oif 
mechanism employed in the operation. 
How did the lucid intellect of Watt 
improve the mechanical effect of steam ? 
not by adding to its power, but by remow- 
ing a pre-existing natural residance, ob- 
structing its natural action. 

The following simple experiment, witb- 
' in the compass of every one, exemplifies 
the principle of the discovery elucidated 
in my last communication, in a pleasiDg 
and conclusive manner .'—Provide a small 
model of a boat with a projecting tube 
inserted at the head, beneath the watei^ 
line, with a valve at its inward extremity 
— ^keep the valve closed by a thread ap^ 
plied to a small lever, so adjusted as to 
open the valve when the thread is se- 
vered — ^put the boat in water— divide the 
thread with a lighted taper, to avoid the 
possibility of accidental impulse from 
contact— the valve now opens, and the 
hoal movesforward spontaneously its wMe 
length, with accelerated velocity, thrmt" 
ing ihe tube before it through the water. 
Why, if my principle be felse, does not 
the water flow bachward through the tube, 
and the ooai remain stationary ?'-^The 
boat is at length filled, and the water 
received by the tube being met by the 
internal opposite end of the boat, motioa 
is impeded, and ceases of course«-but 
were it convenient (it is not in this model^ 
to bail the admitted water> the baai'x 
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progress would be contmtied, ad {nfimtum^ 
on the priDciple causing* its coromeoce- 
ment. A beautiful method of showing 
^e operation of the raceway , is exhibited 



in the following flgores; makiog^ a most 
fascinating experiment, and of a nature 
so simple as to be within the reach of anjr 
conunon tin-plate worker: 



JFiy.is 




Fl^.2 



Fia. 1. 

A. A. Sur&ce of the water contained in 
a circular cistern or pan. 

B. B. A model of a boat floating in the 
water.at the circumference of the cis- 
tern. 

C. The raceway attached to the boat. 

D. A* siphon, one extremity terminating 
in the raceway ; the other hanging oyer 
the cistern, the lower extremities of 
both legs being placed exactly on a 
level. 

Fig. 2. 

A. Bird's-eye Tiew of the circular cis- 
. tern, full of water. 

B. The boat, raceway, and siphon, con- 
nected to a pivot in the centre of the 

. cistern, by an arm, merely to preserve 
the regular cunrilinear direction when 

' in motion. 

€. A circular channel on the outside of 
the cistern, into which the outer leg of 

• the siphon depends, and discharges wa- 

' ter when the apparatus is in action. 

Let us now imagine the siphon ex- 
kausted of atr in the common manner, it 
of course becomes foil of water.— Th» 



water discharges itself at the outer Teg? 
and the boat instantly advances with ra- 
pidity, in the direction of the arrow, and 
continues in motion, ad irifiniium^ if the 
emitted water be returned at intervals to 
the cistern. Now both legs of the siphon 
being of equal lengths and inclinaHonsy it 
is manifest that the pressure of the water 
contained within it, cannot be the cause 
of motion, because that pressure operates 
equally in two opposing directions. The 
fact really is that the siphon by merely 
alloumff the water opposed to the forwaitl 
end of the raceway to flow off by its own 
gravity, the pressure oif the extemad wa- 
ter behind the raceway becomes tmbal- 
lancedy and therefore active^ and imparts 
motion to the boat, &c. &c. Thus the 
siphon, in this experiment, effectively per- 
forms the office of the water-wheel, as 
explained in ray tate disquisition, but can- 
not do more. 

This, my newly-discovered use of the 
siphon, admits of very variotu applied^ 
Hon. Boats may be navigated on canals 
through its agency, without mechanical 
or animal power, simply by means of hy- 
drostatic pressure, provided a gutter be 
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nade to carry off tbe water Atehaiised. 
If a proper figure be giren to the sipboo, 
and an inoreased lengfth, and inclined 
fpouts, added to the outer leg, the race- 
way may be omitted. Mills may be cod- 
ttmcted with singular economy and ad- 
▼antage on this plan, particularly when 
the level of the adjacent country does not 
afford a great head of water ; — the siphon 
will then communicate motion to ma- 
chinery from the centre of rotation, or at 
the circumference, as may be required, 
iknd, finally, the moyement being nearly 
devoid of friction, may be variously em- 
^oyed to actuate pet^ machinery, on 
very advantageous principles. These 
kUter applications of the siphon, operate 
en the principle of Btwker't MU^ bnt 
entirely without the great loss of power 
froceeding from the vis-inertiae of the 



water, as espkiaed by T>r. OKniiiiis Ore* 
gonr, in his mechanical treatise. 

But to return to the subjeet of the rmee* 
wayy as applied to mechanical mmgatioi^ 
I find the principle may be brought into 
action, beneficially, by placing it at the 
head of a vessel, with two long cylindri- 
cal water-wheels, one on each side (at 
shown in the diagram) having their shafts 
parallel with the line of the boat's mo- 
tion. The float-boards vskm in the vtater 
being placed obliquely with a gentle 
Spiral backward inclination. When thui 
circumstanced, the raceway is baled to- 
ieraUy, and by a comparative slow me- 
chaqical action, the wheels revolving witk 
about one-third of the boat's velocity ;— e 
&ct attended with great practical adratt- 
tage. 



A. The boat advancing in the direction 
of the arrow. 

B. The forward end of the raceway. 

C. D. The water-wheels, with inclined 
float boards, baling the raceway on 
each side. 

These longitudinal water-wheels, may 
also be applied in raceways at the sides 
or stems of vessels with equal advantage. 

It is a (act somewhat remarkable, that 
tlie idea of this negcUive application of 
power seems never to have suggested it- 
$elf either to the ancients or modems. 
The Phoenicians — the Egyptians— the 
Tyrians — the Greeks — the Carthagim'ans 
—and the Romans, had their single gal- 
Kes, their biremes, triremes, &c. all mov- 
ing by operation against the inertia of the 
water. The Italian gondolas are still 
navigated on a similar principle. The 
schemesof the French engineers are, with- 
out exception, modifications of the same 
idea. The British experimentalists have 
one and all followed the individual sys- 
tem. The Americans, in the persons of 
Fitch, Rumsay, Stevens, Allison, and 
Livingston, have pursued the same plan 
under various devices : and, lastly, Ful- 
ton, following the beaten track, produced 
results superior to all, just inasmuch as 
he applied a more powerful primum ao- 
biie* 



Abandoning the law of statics, by whidi 
fluids rise spontaneously to their origin^ 
level, the ancients erected those m^;hty 
stmctures called aqueducts ; — the en- 
lightened modems effect their purposes 
by the more convenient ascent of water 
through tubes. In mechanical naviga- 
tion the ancierU system is still persu^ ; 
but, why should not the natural law^ act- 
ing with perfection in the first instancy 
be appealed to with corresponding effica- 
cy in the second ? 

The grand object of propulsion beiqf 
now achieved on equal terms, it is scarce- 
ly possible to contemplate the advantages 
resulting in a national point of view, (and 
I might even go further) without riddng 
the charge of iinaioderate vanity frooi 
these who have not devoted their atten- 
tion to the subject ; but supported as I am, 
by the fundamental laws of nature, test- 
ed by repeated experiments, will I venture 
to call public attention to a matter fraught 
with consequences ef high importance. 

Let every one seriously reflect, that, if 
steam-vessels, supported as they now are, 
at an enonnous cost, are deemed (and 
deservedly so) one of the pitNidest boasts 
of America, and one of her most dia- 
tiDguished blessings, where, in the long 
and brilliant perspective of succeeding 
ages, shall we seek a termination of the 
benefit to result from a diacereij mel- 
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feot of power? veoderinff a rew bones 
elBcient as the most powerful steam en- 
g^ioe ; saving its eost, its current expenses, 
and its other iooonreDieiioes; added to 
those of the massy floating .fabric indis- 
pensable to support the ponderoos action 
of the mechanical mammoth? Under 
these circumstances, I say, wfaatdanai^ 
imagination shall prescribe limiti to. m^ 
cbanical nartgatioo ?— The frail canoe, 
and the nugestic ship, are alike suscepti- 
ble of iti. adTantageV and a feriod may 
ere long arrive, when mankind, rousing 
from the lethaigio inflnenee of antiquated 
habit, .shall with one reice exclaim, the 
land is our resting place, but i^ tuoisr m 
ownad! C. A.BU8BY, 

JVb. 2. Law Buildingt. 
JtOylOl^ 1818. 

Poiffcrnyt.— -Having perused in the last 
number of this Bifagazine a description of 
Mr. Staples' '' Am Boat," which has, 
I find, been supposed by some of that gen- 
tleman's friends to assimilate itself to my 
p^, I perceive the mode of propulsion 
there explained, is that of exhausting 
certain troughs att a c he d to the boat, l^ 
means of what are termed '' Plungerif 
working on the principle of a pump, as- 
sisted by appropriate valves— the whole 
being actuadted by an Air Engine^ as a 
primum mobile. 

Referring to my Catalogue qf Schemes^ 
it appears that the exact idea origvnaUd 
with the gr^^eat Franklin, being suggested 
by the learned doctor as a probUnuUical 
improvement on the plap of M. Ber- 
nouilli. (Vide, Transactions of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Phiiadelphia, Dec. 3d, 
1785.) The same method has also been 
tried frequently in England, and finally 
a patent was obtained by Mr. James 
Linjdcer, in London, July 14, 1808, fpr 
various modifications of the same princi- 
ple. (Vide, Repertory of Arts, second se- 
ries, voL 16.) These plans have not been 
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pwiiied Atrther, beetaie the pressure of 
the atmosphere, upon which Mr. Staples 
places so much reUance, was found to 
act, unavoidably, in the worst possible di- 
rection, having an efiectual tendency to 
fixoe the water backward upon the vanres, 
and thus impede the boat's progress. 

The sugj^BtUd improvemenU to the 
trough of Mr. Staples' inclined wheel, 
would seem to trench upon the princi- 
ples developed in my Essay — ^ut &e op* 
piioakon is so imperfect, that I am con* 
vinoed Mr. S. eaanot liave made the ex- 
periment I shall, therdbre, never in- 
terfere with its adoptioQ. If, in addition 
to the closed valve described behind the 
inclined wheel, Mr* S. had added lateral 
ojmmgM in the trough, also behind the 
wheel, the effect would have been im- 
proved ; for the water would then have 
found vent on ^ch side, instead of being 
compelled, to rise above the trough, (at a 
great loss of power) in order to obtam a 
passage. 

An *' Air Engiiiey*^ previously sugges- 
ted by the aeronaut, Montgolfier, was pa- 
tented in England, about four years since. 
(Vide, Repertory of Arts, 1815.)— Many 
expensive experiments (some of which I 
witnessed) were made under the superin- 
tendence of the first mathematicians and 
mechanicians— but finally the idea was 
abandoned. The ingenious Mr. Murray, 
Engineer, of Leeds, (England) has also 
been many years engaged in a similar 
pursuit. 

The statement of theseyocti, since Mr. 
Staples would seem to be unacquainted 
with tbem, is not intended to detract from 
the. ingenuity, or ixrMna/ 'originality, of 
fUs ideas ; particuiariy as I am informed 
the subject of which he has treated, is 
foreign to his ordinary vocations. I can- 
not, therefore, omit to express my regret 
that the zeal of his fi*ieods should bave 
made it necessary for me to explain mat* 
ters of record, perhaps not generally 
known. C. A. B. 



Art. 7. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONa 



7b the EditoTM c/* the Awherican Mmthly 
Jiagaxine. 

GlNTLKMSH, 

I OFFER for insertion, in your valua- 
ble Magazine, several short papers 
read at the Lyceum, during the last sit- 
ting, to wit : 

1. Dr. Clark's communication on thi) 
vivacious or perennial flax, with my owh 
notes. 

2. C^t H, Anftin's appUcation of the 
Vol. m.— No. i^. 37 



fleece of the Caramanian Goats to the 
manufacture of hats. 

3. Description of a most curious fossil 
fish, ijrom Westmoreland, Oneida county, 
N. Y. 

As I think them all interesting to 
science, art, and the country, I place 
them at your disposal, and assure you at 
the same time of my highest esteem an8 
regaid. SAM. L. MITOHILL. 

JfeW'Tark, J%^ \A, 1818. 
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PoftmMl Flaxj deMriM **id rceemmenitd 
in a hdltr from Dr. Abraham Clark, tf 
Newark, to Samud L. MitchiU. Read be- 
fore the Lyceum of j\atnral Uistcry, July 
13, 1818. 

DsiiB Sib, 

I offisrfor your acceptance a speci- 
men of tbe pereoaial flax, and a d^w of 
my own obserratioD* upon its growth, 
qualities, &o. PerhapA by allowing it to lie 
o»7onr table, it may attract the atten- 
{ ¥M of others, and elicit •ometliing worthy 
t!ie Botioe of tbe ag^colUinBt. Not bar- 
ing the annual flax at hand, I am unable 
to point out all tbe diderencet between 
tkimi; the principal, which recoUeciaon 
furnishes, are the larger size of the blos- 
som, less aiae and darker ookMB* of the seed 
of the perenaiaL 

With this you will find a small pai^ccl 
cootaining mx and tew of this species, 
with some of the common for comparison, 
the person who prepared it, says it is equal 
to liemp in strength. 

This specimen is a second years grrowth, 
m its more perfect state, 60 stalks are 
pioduood inai one root I had a solitary 
pfant in my garden, nine years old, des- 
tioyed by accident, without previously 
showiof any indication of decay. To me 
it has long^ been interesting^, from a belief 
in its produotireness, strength and utility, 
at leust in tbe manufhcture of cordage. 
I know not if it has obtained any notice 
by the agriculturist; the only article I 
hare seen on the subject, was published 
in the Creorgetown Federal Republican, 
about midfOTHner, 1815, under the title of 
Sikarian flax. I believe it has been ob- 
served native in the Missouri country. 
It is mown about tbe season of pulhng 
the annual ; product equal in quanbty and 
suitable for all the uses, excepting the 
finer textures, and this too, perhaps, by 
oattiog it earlier. In sowing, I presume, 
a tenth part of the usual quantity of seed 
would be sufiEcient 

VeTv respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

ABRM. CLARE. 
JVewark, July 6, IHie. 

ROTB BY urn, wrrcsiLt. 

Siberittn Flax. — Unum pereniu. 

Unrnn eo/ftcfrio capndUque obiuiii, foUu 
altemit UmceolatUf cauUpmaUo. 

Urn flax difiers frem the L. unitaiMr 
mtMn, or common flax, by astamtwiceas 
high as the common known species, or 
enm onore than twiee as hi||h, by Hs 
laTger flowers with veiy entire petals, 
And by its vivacious T00t« 
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Its stans a^ Irom S 1^ tn 3 feet 
high, straigktfcyliiidrioal, smooth, green, 
leaved, branching at their upper put 
intoacoiymhus. Its leases are taneflfiia' 
ted, orlinear^lanceolated, potsM, grecB, 
sparse and nuraeroos. The blomoms apt 
very large, hive, pedimole d , and siteaied 
OB the branches, some Jateraily aad ethers 
afaBDOst to die top. The calyxes ere short, 
cempteed of fine scales or leaflets, of 
which the two exterior eaes aro oval, in^ 
cHned loa point, and the three otlmms the 
inferior ooeft, are obtuse, abnest pound, 
scarioBs upon the edges. 

This pkiBt grrews natondly in Siberia, 
and perhaps in otherpaits of Europe. It 
has been cultivated in the Parisian g^ar* 
den. A filament is derived from it, oapB- 
ble of being mannfactured into thread 
and cloth, aiter the manner of comnee 
flax ; but the fabrics are neither so fine 
nor beautiful. The greater part of botaa- 
ists, have mistakenly quoted the L m m m 
fdpvnum as a synonyme. 

Pursh mentions, (1 Ffera, isc p» ^Ot,) 
a perennial Linum, under the noBM of 
Lh LewuHy SB found in the vaHeys of the 
rocky mountains, and en the banks of the 
Missouri. It bears, he observes, ksgB 
blue flowers, — ^is a very good perennial, 
and might probably be worthy of culti- 
vation. 

The speoifio character he gives is, that 
the leaflets of the calyx are ovato*4MMuni- 
nate; petals cuneate rounded at the 
points ; leaves sparse, lanceolalD-linear 
mucronate; high numerous stems. 

Oa the Goals of Caramanta. Bead at the 
sating of July 13///, 1818. 

To tlie Lyceum of J^aiiwal History, attem- 
bled in the JVew-York Institution. 
Gentlciviek, 

lofler fory6urexaniinatioBahat,made 
of the fur of the goats brought tfrem Bos* 
rah on the Euphrates, by our enterprising 
fellow citiaen, Henry Austin, fisq. io 
1816. 

It was manufactured by Messrs. Kim- 
berly and Moody of New-Haven ; anfl is 
light, easv, and comfortable to the head. 
YouwiU find the hat soft, shining and silky. 
Specimens of the fabric are in the pos- 
session of a few gentlemen in tins ci^« 
The generosity of the proprietor waa 
limited by the moderate quantity el thu 
material which hie very small floi^ of the 
creatures has, as yett aflbrded. 

Be pleased to aoceptm^ ipratuktien, to 
you, and par^ulady In iml eooooinists, 
on tbo acquisition of this valuable animaL 
£vief7 IkieBd to the ^mptli9 Of thB oona- 
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tiy, wiUwioice to faeanttiat teeiiiBftte 
hermus their kealth and ihai Uiey inoreftse 
«Dd iBoltiply. 

^ifttnralisti appear to be ttooertaia 
whether this ipuidrsped m a sheep ora 
.foat Sir Thomas Pemant desoribet the 
tJaffamaiuaD beast afibrdiDgp the fioefleeee 
as a sheep ; and o bwMTCs tint tite wool 
it raserred entirely for the prieslB aad 
their order. It is stated to be more ex- 
celieB^tban that of Cashmere or of 
Bochana. The coat of tiie broed*tailed 
aheep of Thibet is not sopeoor. 
■ The ancient Caramania, you reoelleot, 
istiie andem Kennan, a wefpon situated 
Bortheatt of the Persian gulf, and reaoh- 
mg fmi Oonbrooo toward fichiraz aad 
IspoJiaB* I hope this importation may 
lead to a profitaUe mannfactnre; and who 
indeed can. now doubt it ? 

a h. MITCHILL, PremdenL 

jfti Accemi of Ike Impnuion •/ Fith m tht 
Mock of Ondda County, Mm- York. By 
SmmulJL Mi^ekiU, Read before ike 1^- 
cdCM of KoUfTiA MistwryjJuly 13» 1818. 
Among either considerations leadiogto 
a belief that the aBcient dam of the Mo- 
hawic riyer, at the little Falls, foimerly 
vaised the water high enough to overflow 
all the country where Rome, Utica, New- 
Hartford, Vernon, and Oneida now stand, 
is that of the numerous organic remains 
di4co>?ered on the dry grounds of that 
elevated region at this day. 

The foundation of primitiTe rock, un- 
derlaying the whole superstratam, as far 
as explored, may be judged c£, from the 
silicious homblend of the Falls, and of 
the granular quartz at Utica. Upon 
this, the secondary layers of limestone, 
iron ore, and aigillaccous sbiat repose. 

The latter of these often exhibits, when 
fractured, the forms of beinga that onoe 
possessed liie. One of Che most remarka- 
ble ef Ibera, is the mfrtMoon of afUhy 
MBtiag in a mass of cky slate, from the 
tow^n of WeetmovelaiKl, a few miles north 
of Hamilton College. It was brought by 
oar worthy cotleague, Mr. Clarkson. It 
is tolerabfy distinct, except a part of tfie 
tail, which is wanting. > The loigth of 
the fignre wiidch remains, ia nearly four 
inofaes, and the greatest breadth rather 
more than an inch and a half.* The head 
and shoulders are very stout, but taper 
snray rapidly towaands the tail, ft eW- 
^eotly belongs lo the miiuro or et^^tk 
family. Modern iohthvofegists haro made 
a number of new aectieMi out of this lai^e 
iremis. La CApMe distingniiihes by the 
tiame of JITalt^tenirsf, the iodir^hials 
arb» di*r.£roro the true sihwes, lylhe 



absence of a rayed dursal fin, and file 
want of spines to the pectoral fins. 

There is but a single species known, 
and that is the famous silure of the Nile, 
and of the Senegal, which possesses elec- 
trical properties, like the torpedo and the 
gymoatus. 

Hic appearance of this impression war- 
rants the conchi&ion, that tlie skin was 
destitute of scales, aod that the pectoral 
iuM had either no rays or soft ones. The 
figure was made by the back of the fish, 
for tlio depressions in the stone corres- 
pooding to the pronuneztcies of the eyes, 
and elevations in the stone, oorresponaing 
to the sinkings near (be shoulders, are 
very plain. 

But, although the fossil fish of W&A- 
moreland agrees with the electrical siiurc 
in so many particulars, it has two cssen< 
tial marks of difference. The West- 
moreland fish appears to have had eight 
beards or cirrhi to his cliin, while the 
other had but six ; and while the living 
African fish has a smooth and even ddn, 
the New- York fossil one b separated into 
plates, like those of an insect or crusta- 
ceous animal, reaching from side to jude, 
quite across the back. £leven entire 
plates, and part of the tweUU)» can be 
counted. They are not so broad near (he 
head and thorax as they are on approach- 
ing the tail, for between the pectoral fins 
they fall short of a quarter of an indi, 
whHc on approaching the caudal fin, they 
gradually enlarge until they exceed that 
measure. 

By conjecture, the lost part of the tail 
did not amount to more than two inches aad 
a half. The counter part of the spcchnen, 
on which the belly of the fish was impress- 
ed, does not seem to have been preserved. 

It is not known whether there was an 
adipose fin on the tail, or not: I mean 
that fin which is usually denominated" the 
second dorsal. Tliere is no trace of it m 
the stone. Yet, there is eo much of the 
tail left, thut I doubt whetlier the place 
of its insertion, {if there ivas an adipose 
fin,) has been broken away ; should that 
have been tlie fact, the want of this ajp- 
pendage, will form another point of dis- 
cnmination between the fossil fish of 
Westmoreland and the electrical silure. 

In the present state of our knowledge, 
it would be presumptuous to affirm that 
this belonged to any species of fish now 
known to be alive. And tiulil fiirther 
ioqiiiiy sbaUsbow that iadividuals of this 
eert yet inhabit the waters, the lories 
under consideration must be ranked with 
those «umei«us tribes which theircreefor 
has parvilttod to befiOKOc^actinrt -' 
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mkM EdUar^ of thi 

I noticed hi your ninnber of May, an 
article respecting^ the salivation of horses 
add neat-cattle, and beHering^ the cause 
there assigned not to be, if correct, the 
only one, T have thong^it proper to express 
to yon a few observations which 1 have 
made on the subject. The disagreeable 
salivation to which horses are subject in 
this country, usually commences about 
the close of July or the bejginning of Au- 
gust, and continues six or eight weeks : it 
is within this period that the LoheHahyiaia 
flourishes; this plant is peculiarly acrid 
and directly stimulating to the salivary 
glands of horses. It is to this plant that we 
must attribute ihe evil, fbr except m those 
pastures where it may be found, horses 
are not subject to this complaint Any 
person may discover its effects by feeding^ 
It to horses ; a sing^Ie plant will generally 
excite salivation for several hours. It is 
much to be regretted that a plant which 
holds so high a rank in the Materia Me- 
dica, as does the LobeHa, should prove so 
great an evil to the noblest of brute ani- 
mals, and could any means be devised to 
nent its farther spread, or ameliorate 
anefhl effects, it would be a circum- 
stance truly fortunate. 8. W. Q. 

80 long ago as the year 1814, the follow- 
ing queries were prepared by the late 
John H. Eddyf of thb city. He had 
them printed in the form of a circular, 
and a number of copies were sent to 
various gentlemen in different parts of 
the country to which they relate. Few 
communications, however, were re- 
ceived in reply; and the multiplied 
avocations of Mr. Eddy compelled him 
to postpone the prosecution of his in- 
quiries to a period of greater leisure. 
ISut an untimely death, arresting him 
in the midst of his labours, has torn him 
from science and his country, and left 
the task to other hands. With the view 
of reviving inquii^ upon this subject, 
we publish the circular drawn up by 
Mr. Eddy, and solicit the attention of 
the scientific to the topics therein sug- 
gested. Any communications, address- 
ed to the Editors, will be gladly re- 
ceived, and immediately placed in the 
possession of one who will turn them 
to good account 

Mstff- York, March 14, 1814. 
Ths unexampled progress of culti- 
vation and improvement in that part of 
the state of New- York, lying west of the 
n^eridian of tbo vilbge of Utici, wltbe 
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sutyiri ag iacftae of Hs popoblMa and 
produoe, prtsent a mtlk^iet of inqiiify 
highly interesting, not oi^y a« aflbriBig ft 
buis ibr avorrect cakmlatioa of the fu- 
tnra advance of our interior settkownti 
to the west, where land aod the titles t» it 
are good, and thus affi>niing a gUmpae of 
tibe scene oar oovetry is eae day, we may 
hope, destined to present, butitbasopeo- 
ed to the observation of the geograpber 
and the geologist, a number oi veiy eu- 
rioos particubLffs in its g^eneral topo- 
graphy, wkuA do not to my koewlodge 
exist, at least in so lemaiknble a degree, 
or to so great an extent, in any other part 
of the United States. To collect fiseta re- 
lative to these, and by compartag tkete 
£M:ts with eaeh other, and judging by the 
rules of analogy drawn iroin siiralar ap- 
pearances in other parts of the globe, to 
endeavour to discover die peobaUe canse 
of the singular features I have mentiaiied, 
has induced me to take the liberty of sid- 
dressingyoQ, and to beg the favour of yon 
to answer the queries inclosed, as fiur as 
your knowledge extends, and as noch in 
detail as you conveniently can. But before 
proceeding to the qoeiies I will add aooM 
conjectures of my own, drawn fram the 
very limited means q£ infbnnatiaa I at 
present possess. 

It ii well known that there are at the 
LitUe Falls of the Mohawk Rivm*, evi- 
dent marks of the rocks halving b^ea 
former^ washed by the waves, or by a 
currentof water one huxidred feet aboee 
the present surface at th« hc«d of the 
falls. Now it appears, by the levels taken 
by the surveyors employed by the Com- 
missioners on the Grand Canal, that the 
sur&ce of the water at that place, is less 
than sixty feet kiwer than at Rome, there- 
fore it seems to me there oan be no doabt, 
that when the watetv washed the top ef 
the hill at the fidls, the country above, 
along the valley of the river as 6^ as 
(and much farther than) Rome, must onoe 
have been the bottom of a laige lake, 
bounded on each side atno great distance 
by the uplands, and fMraaenting in shape a 
long narrow arm, sknilar to the present 
lakes Cayuga and Seneca; and as there 
is a gradual deseent in the country wert 
of Rome, as far as Three-River Point, 
and the eloration from that Point to dko 
&lls of the Seneca river near Soawynoe* 
is y&rj inconsiderable, ft aeems to me 
equally undoubted, that the waters enoe 
reached so far, including the present Ca« 
yuga» Cross, Onopdaga, and Oneida lalwM, 
the last of which I imagine vras near tlie 
centre. I suppciM this great lake to have 
been bounded w tlw eaat by^lhe Intt at 
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the fiAift» (A te 801^ by tiie npkndt |ir- 
iog^ rioe to the head waters of the Sns- 
qnehaimah, on the north by the elevation 
.of the great step from the lower falls on 
Oennesee to Oswego Falls, aad on the 
east fay the nplands between the head 
waters of Mud Creek and Gennesee Ri- 
ver. Its extent up the valley of Mnd 
Creek I dont pretend to conjecture, but 
suppose its lei^fth from east to west may 
have been about a Iiandred aad twenty 
miles, and its breadth in general about 
twenty— all the country within these 
limits is a flat, surrounded by much higher 
land, and its soil, aad likewise its small 
and almost imperceptible horizontal in- 
olination is, I believe, precisely similar to 
the muddy bottoms of the kkos I have 
mentioned.-^But the circumstance which 
seems to me most strongly to corroborate 
my opinion, is the known decrease in the 
waters of these lakes, and, of course, di- 
imnntion in their extent, and the time 
jprobably is approaching when they wfll 
. be entirely drained, ami when the land 
left by the w#er is covered with timber, 
(which would soon be the case if left to 
aatnre,) it will present a co«mtry similar 
in appearance to that on the south side of 
OnMda Lake, the Cayuga marshes, &c. 
with creeks meandering through it like 
the Seneca River, Oneida, Cowaselon 
and Wood Creeks, &c. &c. 

Please favour me with your ideas on 

the 8u)}j6ct, when convenient, and send 

me by mail, as far as may be in your 

poweTy answers to the foUowing queries. 

JOHN H.EDDY. 

Ab. 220 WiUiam-Hreet, 

Ist. Doyouknowof any additional cir- 
cumstances confirming the above suppo- 
sition, such as traces of water at other 
plapes much above its present level, and 
near the supposed boundary 1 have skctcdi- 
edoot? « 

2d. Are there any traditions among the 
la^^tas, that the country was formerly 
covered with water f 

3d. Do you know how far the ridge, on 
which the ridge nmd is constructed from 
LewisM^wn to the l^wer &Us of Oenne- 
«ee, extends to the eastward of CSennesee 
Biver, and do you know of any other re- 
markable ridge or sfeps, similar to^ that 
whioh occasions the fnik of Niagara and 
Oswego? state its height, direction, ex- 
tent ood eompontioD. 

4tb. What is the composition of rocks 
in 3Foiir neighbourhood and how do they 
lie?— in strata or otherwise? inclined or 
horiiontal? 

5th. Whatistrata are obs«rved in the 
. mrth in d%giO|r wetts, to« 



•th. What sheik are ^Nttd? on the 
surface or what depth ? are they similar to 
the shell-fish at present existing in the 
adjoining waters, or are they of unknown 
species ? are they found in die hills, or ia 
the valleys, or in both ? 

7th. Have any bones of animals been 
found ?*-of what kind ?— in the hills, or 
in the valleys, or in both ? 

8th. Do you know of any petrifactions 
in your neighbourhood ?— K>f what kind ? 
and do they resemble things now existing, 
or are they of imknown substances, are 
they found in the iiills, or in the valleys, or 
in both? 

9th. What trees or plants are peculiar 
to the respective soils oC the valley of the 
kike I have supposed, and the uplands? 
(Note, the botanical names of trees and 
plants should be mentioned, if in your 
power, the English names being applied 
to very different specieB in different parte 
of the country.) 

10th. Do ycRi know of any means of 
ascertaining, or estimating, the age of the 
forest trees which grow on the old Indian 
fortifications? 

11th. Do you know at what rate per 
annum the lakes in your neighbourhood 
decrease? or how much have they de- 
creased within your knowledge, or that 
of creditable people ? 

12th. Are there any Indian hierogly- 
phics extant in your oeighbourhood ? can 
^ou send me a copy, with tlie meaning if 
4t can be obtajDed— or drawings and plans 
of any Indian antiquities ? 

13th. I have heard that the Indians on 
the Mississippi, whose language is totally 
different, can yet understand each othor 
very correctly by means of sig^s ; is it so 
with those in your neigliboiiriiood, and 
can you descrifaie their method ? 

14th. What effect has the clearing and 
settling the country had on the climate-*- 
do the streams diminish, and in what de- 
gree? 

15th. What is the present variation of 
the magnetic needle with you, and what 
has it been formerly, and at what places 
observed? 

16th. It has been remarked in Europe 
that the variation was affected by an 
earthquake, can you recoil^ about the 
time of the late earthquake^, which ex- 
tended (I believe) nortlieasterly from the 
Mississippi, about two years ago, that there 
was any change in the variation, and bow 
much? 

17th. Have* you ever observed the 
Aurora Borealis, or northern lights, in 
your neighbourhood? when and where? 
8od dae(»ibe (he phenomena^— can yon r^ 
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eoJJect titxf dk^age in the vtriskUoa at the 
time ? this has been obaenred in Europe. 

18th. What do you supi^ose may be the 
areragc elevation of the hills in your 
•seig^hbourbood above their base ? 

19th. Send me a description, and (if coo- 
irenient) a drawing x>f any siafpilar and un- 
accountable natural feature in the coun- 
try, or of any extmordinary piieoomena. 

20th. How far can tiie j^reat step, 
iHiich occasions the falls of IVia^ni,' be 
traced into Canada, and in what direc- 
tion — the same of the led^ which occa- 
«ions the rapids at Black Kook. 

21st. Latitudes and longitudes of any 
part of the country will bo very impor- 
tant in constnictjmg a correct map of tljo 
state, and if you can furnish me with any 
useful observations, they will be litghly 
acceptable,— -please to describe the ob- 
servation^ and the iiwtramcnts used. 



The Columbian Printing-Press, 
While the United States arc not in* 
ferior to any other nation in original in- 
ventions, they undoubtedly iar surpass 
many of them in those improvements 
which are calculated to become truly use- 
^1. Our pin and card factories, which 
beretofore in JInrope required the labour 
of so many workmen, in tliis coantir, m- 
der the guidance of genius, not cmly at- 
tract the man of business, but have become 
the resort of the inquisitive and the cu- 
rious. The use of steam, as applied to 
vcsacIs, and the great number of patents 
mmually issued, speak so loudly in proof 
^f the assertion, that it would be super- 
4uous to enlarge on this subject. These 
remarks were intended to introduce an 
iQulpgium, which it seems experienced 
printers have seen fit to pronounce on the 
C*olombian printing press ; and it is sin- 
cerely hoped it may pixnre a benefit to M 
4K>nccnied. It may not be amiss, previous 
to giving this article, to take a compara- 
tive view of tix)6e now in use. 

Many new models of printing presses 
have been pnoduocd in this country— -but 
most of them have failed : and some may 
iiavc been condemned prematurely. In 
England, the Stanhope press has generally 
been preferred, and tt)e profession, in this 
4!ountry, duly appreciate its merits, fai 
Scotland, what is called the Ruthven 
press is in considerable use, and some 
iiave been imported, one of which is in 
operation in Philadelphia. Tlic power is 
given by a compound lever ; and instead 
of acting above the platen, it is fixed be- 
neath the bed. An objection to this is, 
Ifaat.ti^ platen triiFer^es^ instead of what 
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to other preoes is ealtod the csniagc; 
by whicti means the worikman has to go 
through a movement to which he is ea* 
tirely unaocustomed ; the platen having 
to be puUed .over^ and pushed from the 
form, with an exertion, each of which 
would give the Columbiaa press suflkient 
force to make the impreaskm. The pnU 
is niado by a bar fixed where the reanoe 
of tbe common press is situated, aad re- 
quires power equal to the running in one 
on the old plan. Even if it wo«Ud woHe 
with the same facility as those now in ose, 
we think insurmountable ebiectieiis woqU 
be raised to the manner of its movements. 
The difficulty of drilling ineii from old and 
approved customs into new, aod^ at most, 
doubtful systems, is sore to prove a pra- 
sent detriment, without the certainty even 
of a future benefit in England there has 
been a steam press introduced, on whioh 
principle two newspapers in JLaedoa are 
now printed ; but from the enorroom ex- 
pense, and the inatility of them in Ama- 
rica, it must be a long time Uefore it will 
be advantageous or neces^ry to use then 
here. 

The feUowii^ cut exhibits an accnnlc 
view of Mr. Clymer's piess. 



Of the Columbian press, the foUowiqg 
from the profession, will give the most 
correct idea : 

JV«o.rof*, June 17, 1818. 
The undersigneds who have actually 
used, or witnessed the operations of the 
ColuiHbian printanjp press, invented by 
Mr. Clymer <5f Philadelphia, most cheer- 
fully embrace an opportanity to spWirof 
it to their brethren in the proftssioo, wbo, 
from their local situationa, have not yat 
experien<Bed the sdvantagvs resvHmg 
from it Setting aside the benefit arisiag 
from the ease and lacilify of wovUi{g 
this press, tbe obtaining two pataltel «M 
accurate snifaoea, is partSaniarly worthy 
of coQsidaratian^-^fer, hf this, an tmfa 
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imptemon k aoqbired with the assitsaace 
of bnt one press^bbuoket; the type is not 
.subject to wear noeven, and the elasticity 
that two, and vometicnee more press-blan- 
kets give, by tndsnthig 'deepir into tftie 
hanr strokes of the letter than the bolder 
parts (wbioh are more capable of resisting', 
on account of haTing a broader snrfiice) 
and destroying*, in a short time, the beau- 
ty of the ^pe with the common press, is, 
in a great deg^ree, prevented in this. The 
durability of this press, from being whoUy 
made of east and wrought iron, we pre- 
some, cannot for a moment- be doubted. 
We also wontd express a pleasing disap- 
poiatnent at its so seldom becoming out of 
order, in ooBseqnenoe of the strength so 
prepeiiy given to those parts BMist requir- 
ing iti 

The Gohmibian press, for powers fivu- 
lity, even impression, and beanty of me- 
clMmiealconstmction, we oannot hesitate 
to say, we tfasnk:, excels any thing of the 
kind now in use, and apprehend the day is 
y«t distant, when *it wiU be stupossed in 
eiliierof tlioseparticelarB. As we feel it a 
duty to encoorage new inventions in our 
own coontiy, more ctpee&ally wlicn wo 
oan serve our brethren, and advance the 
weUore of the profession by it, weaeriously 
bej; leave particularly to recommend the 
Colombian press tn eonsideraticm, and 
general ado{rtion. 

COLLINS & Co. 

MICH. BURNHAM & Co. 

LANG, TURNER, & Co. 

AMOS BUTLER, 

LEWIS & HALL, 

DWIGHT k WALKER, 

N. PHILLIPS, 

SAMUEL WOODWORTR, 

GEO. LONG, 

ABM. PAUT., 

JONA. SEYMOUR, 

EPHM. CONRAD, , 

ORAM & MOTT, 

ALEXR. MING, 

CLAYTON & KL\GSI.AND, 

J. DESNOUES, 

WM. ORATTAN ft Co. 

DAY & TURNER, 

BENJAMIN G. JANSEN. 



In the Cfawfecd Weakly Messenger, pub* 
lisked at MeadviUe, Pemisylvama» may 
be iband a aeries of vskiabie articles, 
under the signatnre of Agricohi ; to mie 
muBbee of Stat series, is appended the 
following note. We pubUoh it, net only 
because the information it conveys is 
kighly iBteresting> but also because, 
knowing the author, wc can voncb for 



its anthentkxty. Speaking of the indi- 
genous productions of Western Penn- 
sylvania, and more particularly of tlie 
nnoccupiod forests of Venango county > 
he remarks : 

^A botanist, would be charmed with 
the bounties of Flora, in these woods, so 
open that they might seem pesture-6elds, 
with here and there a trecw Of the indi- 
genous grasses alone, there is an endless 
variety, and of flowviing- plants, which 
clothe the ground with rich and bk)omin|^ 
verdure. I mention as a foot deserving' 
notice and consid e r a tio n , that tfa^0e sup> 
pUes Boorish wild heed in incredible prrj- 
fusion : ten bee-trees having' been fomid, 
in less than four months past, within one 
mile of my cabin, and not a rod of land had 
been cleared, within that distance, prior 
to twelve months last ! It should be no- 
ticed that these grasses, whk;h flourish in 
wild kixuriance, supplying a nch pastu- 
rage in the parlkl shade of open wood^ 
lands, will probably soon disappear when- 
ever the laxMls are opened to the fuH in- 
floenoe of the solar rays. W iH no Penn- 
sylvaman seek to preserve them to pos- 
terity, and to enrieh our agricuHure by 
DOW varieties ? If the seeds were pns 
serml fmtn the wild plant, culttvaited with 
care, and by degi«ee, inured to the cni- 
ture of open fields, it dan hardjy be 
doubted they would prove highly useful ; 
and the more especially, as, -having ori«^*- 
nated in it, they muft be perfectly adapted 
to this soil and climate. Among all the 
^t w rntn 1 ever saw, cultivated for hay or 
pasturage, I have seen none presenting so 
large a proportion of leaves, compared 
with the Weight and bulk of the whole 
stock, as do some of theee, one in particu- 
lar. Jiew and useful varieties of grain 
might very possibly be obtained also^-for 
all our g^in is of the family of grasses. 
There is a taQ grass, ff>ur or ire feet higfa^ 
which grows much like cur cultivated 
rjre, except that every stock is crowned 
with three heads instead of one : the seed 
is imall, and darker coloured ; but who 
can tell what miglit be the ^flisct of cuiti- - 
vattoa npon it, through several years, or 
vegetable generations? Of medicinal routes 
aolMoh as seem to promise new varieties 
of edibles. I have noticed a great many : 
and though my object is only to awaken 
public attention, I cannot omit tc mention 
a wild potato, that grows evety where 
around my cabin. 1 have fpund two to 
three, and six of them, in succ^sion, on a 
lateral root, finom one to six incites apart, 
from the sizeof anutracgtothatof acom- 
roen ken's egg. I1iey are nearly round, 
and whefl cut, exude a milky juice, (a cir« 
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coiMtaoce todicaUog Uic necessity of cau- 
tkm in tastio^ or ealiog tbem) but this 
only from the skiit, while all the rest looks 
dry, brittle like an artichoke, and mealy. 
On being roasted, its taste is a compound 
of tbe common culttratad potato, and the 
sweet potato of the south. It is as mea^ 
38 either, and odoks with as little heat, 
though the skin is considerably thicker. 
Tt may be proper to obaerre that the kad 
abont me is wooded with chesnut, four or 
five kinds of oak, the red and white hick- 
ory, &c. where these vegetables are 
Ibund ; and that people dioald be cantioas 
of eating new and untried roots, howerer 
specious their af^pearance." 



For ilie jimerican J^onthly Magcuciw, 
Gevtlemsn, 

The oomnuniealaoa ftom the pen of 
5Ir. Hitchcock, relatife to errors in my 
edition of the Nautical Almanac, deserFSs 
notice, and he is cutitled to much credit 
for his porsereraace. The gfromid eo 
which I defended my editions, was the 
presumption, that the English editioci, 
published at tiie expense of goremment, 
was correct, and I still assert no deviations 
were made till the Almanac lor 1819 
went to press, which I had recalculated, 
and corrected ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEVEN ERRORa Since 
tbiS) Mr. H. has examined my edition for 
1819, and discovesed THIRTY-FIVE 



EfiROBS, all yrbkh I bare corrected 
with the pen, in the copies on hand, and 
beg him to accept my thanks for the ta- 
formation, whatever may be his motive. 
Candonr dictates he should say where 
the errors originated; and I still chal- 
lenge him to point outone iastanc^e where 
I have deviated in publishing nine editions 
of die Nautical Almanac, except in tbe 
instances named by me, where trton 
were previously discovered. I faftve tbe 
English Nautical Almanac for 1820, now 
in the hands of two gentlemen, celebrated 
for their mathematical science, and when 
finished by tbem, wUl thamk Mr. H. la 
eamue himself in going over the pages ; 
after which, I will publish the woric, and 
if a deviation is made from copy^ of oas 
figwre^ then I will acknowledge the con- 
fidence so liberally ezperieiiced by me, to 
be misplaced, and at once resign theptai- 
gure I have twenty years experienced, of 
publishing nautical works (which of al 
others, should he entirely free from error] 
to other hands. Till then, Mr. H. will be 
l^eased to continue his labours, and cootri- 
oute all in his power to that perfoctioa 
which guides the mariner throo^ the 
pathless ocean, and relieves 6ie soboitude 
of a respectable class of society, which it 
is a duty incumbent on every man to aid« 
With great respect. 

The public's obedient servant* 
EDMUND M. BLUNT. 
J^evhYork, July^ 1818. 



Abt. 8. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 



DOMBSTfC. 

THE Lyceum of Natural History, in 
this citf , will shortly publish : A 
Catalogue <f tfu indigmoui pkmU grow- 
inginUie vicinity of the cUy tyMw' York* 

Charlks Gall aitdbt, New-Yoric, pro- 
poses to publish TheMtcelianeow Work$ 
fifDr^ Anjmnin Frtmklut . 

ScRASFFSR & Mavicd, BaltimoTe, pro- 
pose to pQbUsh a weekly paper, entitled 
Journal tfthe Times; to be ecbted by 
Paul Allbk, Esq. 

. Isaac Peibce, Philadelphia, has pub- 
lished «« A brief Memoir of the Life of 
WUHom Perm^ compiled for ^ ase of 
young persons, by Priscilla Wakefield.*' 

Tanwer, Vallawce, ELearnet & Co. 
Philadelphia* have published a two ^eet 
Map of South-America, including the 
West-Indies. 

Eddt & ExMMEL, Shawfi^pee T6wn, 
lUmoii, have comroeticed issuing a 
paper. * 



Mr. J. Johnson, Wilmiugton, DeL has 
constructed an improved Dwing Drum, 
which affoids tbe diver considerable scope 
and light for working under water. He 
enjoys a constant renewal of respirahle 
air, and is supplied with the means of con- 
versation wi(b those persons who may be 
at the surface of tbe water. 

Arrangements are making to establish 
an AgriaiUural Society in Gmnetee, N. Y. 

An Agricuttural Society has been or- 
ganized in the district of JUotne. The 
Hon. Judge Wilde is President 
• The Oneida Indian$y in this state, have 
formed amongst ihem^ves an Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Gen. WiLsoiHias sent to the President 
of the Lrceupn, a curious specimen of 
Jimber^ which occurred at Crosswicks, not 
far from Trenton^ JVtfiff-Jdrsfy. It is figur- 
ed by tbe mineralized wood, and filled bj 
the marine shells of the stratuiD in whic» 
it was found. 
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I JtiangaMie has been recently disco- 

f yered od 6i|^ Sandy Kiver, in the vicinity 

K of Greehsbnr^, Ky. #here it occurs in 

f gn^t abiindance. 

, Professor MiTCBTLt, the Rer. P. C. 

, SciuxFFEB, Mr. PiCRCE aod Dr. Town- 

, 9END have lately laid a gpeolog^ical report 

before the Lyceum, relative to the inter- 
* esting region of Kingtbridgey near this 

city. King;sbrid^ is meniorable for its 
, strata of primitive limestone. These, it 

I is luiderstood, extend in a northerly direc- 

, tion, to Missisqai-bay, in the extremity 

?i Vermont, bordering on lower Canada, 
t is crystallized and gfrannlar. The lay- 
, ers are nearly vertical ; and in some pla- 

, ces, as lately observed by the &bove nam- 

, •d g^tlemen, the calcariom rock containt 

wins of granUey several inches wide. 
I Qnartz, amorphous and crystallized ; Mi- 

ca amorphoiis and crystallized ; Rubellite ; 
I Adularia; Pyroxene; brilliant Pyrites; 

and Titanium, &c. impart a peculiar in- 
g Merest to this formation. 

Frequent applications have been made 
to us for infonnation respecting the 
present condition of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the requisites for admission* 
into that seminary. For the ^ke of 
^Uy satisfying such inquiries, we pub- 
lish the following circular of President 
Kirkkmd, on the present state of the 
University, which conveys all the in- 
formation sought : it is copied firom the 
North-American Review. 
(Jireular Letter relating to Harwurd 
tTmoertify.^-The following is a circular 
' letter, containing facts in the present 

state of the seminary, designed to be sent 
^ lo candidates for admission, their instruc- 

tiirs and friends, to parents and guardians 
^ students admitted, and to other persons' 
who have an immediate interest in the 
Universitpr, or apply for infonnation re- 
specting it 

Admission.— Candidates for admissbn 
are examined by the president, professors, 
and tutors. No one is admitted to ex- 
amination, unless he have a good moral 
character, certified in writing by his pre- 
ceptor, or some other suitable person. 
To be received to the freshmen class, the 
candidate must be thoroughly acquainted 
with the graaunar of the ^atin and Greek 
languages, including prosody; be able 
properiy to construe and parse any por- 
tion of the following books, tiz. Dalael's 
Collectanea Oneca Minora, the Greek 
Testament, Viigil, Sallust, and Cicero's 
Select Orations, and to translate English 
into Latin correctly ; — he must be well 
versed in ancient and tnodcro gpcography ; 
Vor.. iTTf No. rr. 38 



the fundamental rotes of arithmetic, vul- 
gar and decimal fractions, proportion^ 
simple and compound, single and double 
fellowship, alligation medial and alternate, 
and algebra, to the end of simj^e equa- 
tions, comprehending also the doctrine of 
roots and powers, arithmetical and geo- 
metrical progression.* Adam's Latin 
Grammar, the Gkfocester Greek Gram- 
mar, and Cummings' Geography, are 
used in the examination for submission. 

The usual time of examination for tlui 
freshmen class is the Friday next after 
Commencement Those, who are ne- 
cessarily prevented finom oflfefring them- 
selves at that time, may be examined at 
the beginning of the first term. If any 
one be admitted after the first Friday of 
October, he will be diarged fin* advanced 
standing. 

Persons may be admitted to advanced 
standing at any part of the College counei 
except that no one can be admitted to the 
senior class after the first Wednesday of 
December. Eveiy one admitted to ad- ' 
ranced standing, m addition to the re- 
quisites for the freshmen class, must ap- 
pear on examination to be well versed 
m the studies pursued by the class int» 
which the candidate desires to enter. He 
must also pay into the college tr^miry a 
sum not under sixty dollars, nor exceed- 
ing one hundred, for each year's advance* 
ment, and a proportional sum for any pait 
of a year. Any scholar, however, whe 
lias a regular dismission from another col- 
lege, may be admitted to the standing, tat 
which, on examination, he is found quali- 
fied, without any pecuniary consi^ra- 
tion. 

Before the matriculation of any one ac* 
cepted on examination, a bond is to be 
given in his behalf in the sum of fiior 
hundred dollars, for the payment of CfA* 
legp dues, with two satisoctory Baretiea» 
one to be an inhabitant of die state. 

CoMMKivciMcicT, wheu the deg^rees ^x% 
given, is on the hurt Wednesday of An* 
gust. There are three Tcrbis, during 
which the members of the Universitf 
must be present The first or Fall tem^ 
from the first to the second vacation ; the 
second or Spring term, fh>m the secoodl 
II I II I II ■ ■ I 

* An hdroduetwn to the Ekmtntt cf Aigebm 
has been publLsbcd at Cambridge, Mapt^ a» 
beginners, which conuins those parte of al^febra 
1, together witn several chap- 



s upon ouadratic equations, tolended for tboes 
o may have leisore and inclination to extf^nd 



above enumerated, 

tcrsi 

who may 1 

Ihcir inquiries on this tub^o^ Jin Eiimentarf 

Trtatige cf AriUyneikf sood to be published dt 

the same place, comprehends thoee parts of 

arithmetic, which are required for ai fmis siCBi 

Slid \^'iU be used in ^mniiiativBs a<W 1818. 
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to tlie third yacfttion ; the third or Snm- 
mer term, from the third vacation tocom- 
mencement — ^Tliere are three Vaca- 
tions; the first, from comraencemeDt, 
four weeks and two days; the second, 
from the fourth Friday in December, 
seven weeks : the third, from the third 
Friday in May, two weeks ; — the senior 
sophisters are alk>wed to be absent from 
the seventh Tuesday before conunence- 
raent. 

The course or Instruction and 
Study for under graduates, not admitted, to 
advanced standing, comprises four years. 
The following are the principal authors 
and studies assigned to the several classes. 
The proportion of time devoted to each 
book or exercise may be nearly ascer- 
tained by the annexed table. 

PRESHMEN. 

1. CoIlectaDea GrsDca Majora. Dal- 

zell. 2vol8. 8vo. 

2. Titus Livius, libri v. priores. ISmo. 

3. Q. Horatius Flaccus, Editio expur- 

gata. Cantab. 12mo. 

4. H. Grotius, De Veritate religionis 

Christiaoae. 12mo. 

5. Excerpta Latina. Wells, Boston. 

8to. 

6. Algebra and Geometry. 

7. Ancient History and Chronology. 

8. Walker's Rhetorical Grammar. 

9. English Grammar. 

10. Adam's Roman Antiquities. 
Exercises in reading, translation, and 

dcclamatioQ. 

SOPHOMORES^ 

1. Continued. 

5. Continued and finished* 

11. Cicero de Oratore. 

12. Algebra, — ^Trigonometry and its 

application to heights and dis- 
tances, and Navigation. 

13. Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric. 2 

Tols. 8yo. 
* 14. Modern History and Chronology. 

15. Hcdge'^ Elements of Logic, 12mo. 

16. Lock's Essay on the Human Un- 

derstanding. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Exercises in declamation and English 
composition once a fiirtnight. 

JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

1. Continued and finished. 

16. Continued and finished. 

17. Iliad, Homer, Mattaire's ed. four 

or five books. 

18. Juvenal and Persiu^ expnrg; or 

equivalent part of Tacitus. Wells 
& Lilly, Boston. 3 vols. 12mo. 
. 19. Paley's Evidences of Christianity. 
8vo. 
20l Willard's Hebrew Grammar. Cam- 
bridge, 1817. 8vo* 
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24. 



25. 
26. 



30. 



21. No. 1 and 2 of Whiting &Watso(ii'» 

Hebrew Bible, or Psalter. 

22. Greek Te«itament, critically. Gries- 

baeli's ed. Cambridge, 1809. 

23. Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 

Enfield. 4to. 
Stewart's Elements of the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind. 2 
vols. 8vo. 
Paley's Moral Philosophy. 8lro. 
Mensuration of Superficies and 
Soli Is, and Surveying. 
Public declamations, forensic disputes 
once a month — themes once a fortnight. 

N. B..Insteadof 20, 21, those above 
twenty-one years of age, and others, oq 
the written request of their parent or 
guardian, may attend to Mathematics 
with the private Instructer, or Greek and 
Latin, or French. 

SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 

23. Continued. 

24. Continued. 

27. Conic Sections and Spheric Ge- 

ometry. 
58. Chemistry. 

i29. Natural and Politic X.aw. Burb- 
maqui. 2 vols.*8vo. 
Paley's Moral and Political Philo* 

sophy. — Political Economy. 
Butler's Analogy of Religion to the 
constitution and course of Na- 
ture. 8vo. 
Declamations, forensics, and themeSy 
the two first terms as in the junior year. 
Table of Private Exercise*. 

FRESHMEN. 

J\formaig exercise. — Monday to Sa.- 
turday, inclusive. — Greek and Latin.. 
Through the year. 

Forenoon, — Monday to Friday. — Alge- 
bra and Geometry ; Ist and 2d terms, and 
8 wee^ of 3d term. English Grammar ; 
4 weeks of 3d term. 

Forenoon, — Saturday. ^Declamation^ 

History, and Antiquities. Through the 
year. 

.^cmoan.-Monday to Friday. — Greek 
andLatin. Through tfie year. 

SOPHOMORES. 

J^ormng, — Monday to Saturday. 

Greek and Latin Through the year. 

Forenoon, — Monday toFriday.—Greek 
and Latin ; 1st term. Rhetoric ; 2d term. 
Mathematics ; 3d term. 

i^oreTioon.— Saturday. — History, and 
Declamation or English composition. 
Through tlie year. 

AJtemoon. — Monday to Friday. — Ge- 
ometry; 1st and 2d terms. Logarithms 
and Intellectual Philosophy ; 3d term. 

Juniors. • 

JlformVig'. — Monday to Saturday. — Me^ 
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taphysics; 1st term. Natoral Philoaophj; 
2d and 3d term. 

Forenoon, — Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. — Theology; 1st term. He- 
brew, or substitute; 2d tetin. Matiie- 
matics; 3d term. 

Forenoon. — ^Thursday.— Forensics or 
Themes. Through the year. 

Aflcmoon, — Monday to Thursday.— 
Oreek and Latin ; 1st and 2d terms. Mo- 
ral Phflosophy ; Ist seren weeks of 3d 
term. Greek Testament ; last five weeks 
of 3d term. 

SENIORS. 

JITormfi^. -^Monday to Friday. — Ma- 
thematics and Chemistry ; 1 st and half 2d 
term. Moral and Political Philosophy; 
tiaif 2d and 3d term. 

J^br«noon. — Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. — ^Astronomy ; 1st term. 
Theology ; 2d term. 

Formoon, — ^Thursday. — Forensics or 
Themes ; \tt and 2d terms. 

Afternoon. — Monday to Thursday. — 
Moral and Pofitical Philosophy; Ist term. 
Intellectual Pbilosopl^ ; 2d term to April. 

The Instructer of French and Spanish 
attends two days in the week, tog^ve les- 
sons to such members of each class as 
desire to learn either or both of those lan- 
guages — and three days in the week on 
such as pursue French as a substitute for 
Hebrew. 

N. B. The following is the rule of the 
Immediate Groremment in respect to can- 
didates for advanced iUmdmg^ who may 
hare pursued their studies in a different 
order from that which is observed in this 
seminary. ^ 

" Whereas, in consequence of the dif- 
ferent order of studies in the different 
colleges, candidates from other colleges 
for advanced standing in this, while defi- 
cient in some branches, may yet hare an- 
ticipated others ; so that on the whole they 
have learned an equal amount of the stu- 
dies of this seminary, with the class, for 
admission to which tiiey apply ; in such 
cases the Immediate Grovemment will re- 
ceive the anticipated, for the deficient 
studies. Provided, however, no studies 
shall be received in compensation but 
such as form a part of the coarse at this 
college ; and that the candidate have so 
much knowledge in each department as 
to be able to go on with the class. And 
the applicant shall be admitted only on 
condition that he afterwards make up such 
deficient studies, to the satisfaction of 
the Government upon examination ; and 
should he neglect so to do, his connexion 
with the University shall be forfeited. 
Candidates from such a distance, as ren- 



ders it difficult to obtain a knowledge of 
the exact order of studies at this college, 
shall be entitled to the privilege of tho 
foregoing rule ?" 

Where persons have been led by cir- 
cumstances to pursue their preparatory 
studies in approved text books other tlian 
those in use here, they will be examined 
accordingly. 

Lectihies, distinct from private exer- 
cises, are delivered to the whole college, 
or to one or more classes, or a select num- 
ber of undergraduates or graduates, by 
the several professors ; — on Divinity, to 
the whole college, part of every Lord's 
Day ;^n Sacred Criticism, Philology, 
Rhetoric and Oratory, and Physics, Fri- 
day at 10 o'clock, and Saturday at 9 
o'clock ; — on Intellectual Philosophy— on 
Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and 
Civil Polity at times to be appointed;— on 
Astronomy, on Mineralogy and Gcologf, 
three forenoons in a weefc first term oi 
the senior year. A full course of expe- 
rimental Philosophy ; of Chemistry ; and 
a course of Anatomy, with preparations ; 
a limited number on the Theory anft 
Practice of Medicine, and the lectures of 
the Royal 1 Professor of Law are given, 
three or four times a week, in each de- 
partment, between the first of April and 
the middle of July. The course of Bo- 
tany is twice a week, between the ^rst 
Wednesday in April and the seventh Fri- 
day before Commencement, and of Zoolo- 
gy weekly the rest of the year. Besides 
these are the Dexter Lectures, occasion- 
ally g^ven, on Biblical Criticism ; those on 
the History and Polity of our churches, 
and those given to graduates and to stu- 
dents in the learned professions. 

Besides the reeitations and literary ex- 
ercises before stated, there is a public ex- 
amination of each class in the third term, 
and a public exhibition of performances 
in composition and elocution, and in thfe 
mathematical sciences three times a yey ; 
the Bowdoin prize dissertations read m 
the chapel the third term, the collection 
of theses to be printed at Commence- 
ment, the performances pf Commence- 
ment day, and the speaking for Boylstoa 
prizes the day after. 

An attendance is permitted on such 
teaciiers of polite accomplishments, as 
are approved by tjic authority of the col- 
lege. 

Devotional exercises, and the ob- 
servance OF THE Lord's day. The 
members of the college attend prayers 
and the reading of the Scriptures in th© 
chapel every morning and evening, when 
the President, or in his absence, a pro^ 
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ftmar «r tutor offcktet ;— «iid the reC- in if atbematics, iflMqh is alw optional, m 
gious aenrices of Jtbe ChrisUao Sabbath in a separate charge, at the rate of leTep 
the University chapel, which are ca 'duct- dollars and fifty cents a quartor. 
ed by the president, who preaches on one The principal part of the other em- 
part of the day; azid by the HoUis Pro- penses of a student, such as clothes aiii 
I^IMor of DiTinity, who delivers a lecture allowance of spending money, so far as 
nn the other part. There is a nniversity the repotatioo, morals, improvement and 
church of the congvegational order, in happiness of the pupil are ponoemed, c^ 
wkicb the ordinances are administered, be estimated bv the judicious* The an- 
and of which the officers last mentioned thority and inttnence of those intrusfeBA 
are the miqisters. with the goremment of the seminary are 
Any undergraduate, ifho is above twen- anxiously exerted to present extrafn^ 
iy-one years of age, and has been brought gance, oind to discountenance the enlp%- 
up to attend pubuc worship at an episco- ble and peiniciojis emulation in expense, 
pal church, who proposes to attend stated- which may sometimes appear in partipn- 
Ij on that service in Cambridge, on signi- lar members of the sooie^. SdH, mnc|i 
nring in writii^^ the fact, and his desire to will depend in this respect on tlie cavrse 
the President, may have leave so to at- adopted by the parent, as well ^b on 4h^ 
tend.— Any one under age, who has been character of the pupil. To provide an 
accustomed to worship at an episcopal additional security, the ibUowing law, re- 
church, may have leave to attend stated- quiring the appointment of a patnm, hft 
ly upon that service in Cambridge, pro- been passed. 

▼jded it be the desire o( his parent or '* Whereas, slndoits from distant plaoey, 

guardian, signified in the manner afore- wanting the pi^rtictilar advice and con- 

sa^ trol of friends, are liable to onneoessaiy 

The college cbajioes are made in four and improper expe^ises, every student, 

quarter bills, of which the annual amonnt, not of this commonwealth, shall hfive some 

to those not beneficiaries, is as follows : gentleman of the college or of the vicini^, 

Steward, f 10 approved, and if the parent or gnardiaoi 

Bpard in comrooDB 38 weeks desire, appointed by the president, who 

of term time, at about g3 shall have charge of the funds, and super- 

perweefc, ..... 114 intend tiie expenses of said stud^it, and 

Boom rent, ...... 12 without whose permission he shall npt 

Instruction two first years, contract debts, pn the penalty of dtsois- 

546 each year, third year fion from the college or other punish- 

64, fourth year 74 — aver- ment." 

9ge, 67 50 Graduates of this and oth^coltegee. 

Librarian, repairs, lecture ofgood character, are permitted to reside 

rooms, and catalogues and at the University for the purposes of study, 

. contingoices, .... 8 and have access to the libraiy and lec- 

Wood, 10 turns. 

Books used in the classes, - 15 Tub Tbeolooicai. Sbmtkart of th9 

II University was established by th^ corpo- 

$23t 60 ration and overseers, assisted bv the So- 

The room rent and wood are estimated ciety for promoting Theological Educa- 

upon the condition that two students live tion at the University. — Graduates of any 

in a college room, and divide the expense, public college or university, of suitable 

'fbe rent of a room in a private bouse, character, ipay reside attheuniveni^as 

near the colle^, ts abont fifty dollars a students in divinity, 

year ; and the price of a room and board They are to be recommended to th^ 

in a family from four to six dollars a week, corporation b^ the Presideikt and Hollis 

The foregoing charge for instruction is Professor of Divinity ; and when their dis- 

the whole expense under tins head, and tance or other circumstances require, to 

g^ves a student access to the lectures and produce proper testimonials, 

recitations of the various professor and Applications are to made in person or 

instructers, including French and Span- by letter to the President^ or Professor of 

ish, with the following exceptions, viz. Divinity, or to the Begistrar of the Uni- 

for the lectures of the Professor of Ka- versity. 

tural History, on which attendance is vo- The pecuniary assistance, at the dispo- 

luntary, the fee is six dollars for the first sal of the corporaticm and trustees of the 

course of Botanv-^or a second course society, for the benefit of theological stis- 

four, and for Zoology nine dollars a year, dents, is to be applied, first to those alone» 

The attendance on the private iastruoter whose characters, abilities, and improre- 
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mtfiiB aflM ibe foomke of ua^blneit; 
and pecoDdlj, with a regan} to wlmt their 
ciroumstancaB mai^ua n^cemi^ to enable 
tton to devote ^heir whoto time, or the 
givatest partof it, to their preparation for 
the ministry 

It is underfiteod tl^tt a ^thful use of 
their «^ai»tagem and an exemplary con^ 
dnotf are indispena^hle conditions of thei^ 
receiving the 9id of the insiitatioQ. 

IniTEDCTtoNs Aim ExMUJiscB.^— The 
theolocrical 'tndents are to attend the rer 
%ioB8 services of the poUeg^e chapel, a^ 
weB as tp b^^i^ deyotional exerpises with 
liacb Q|hef. Thej h^ve ^cess tothe pvth' 
Uo lec^res of the several professors ii| 
Camhndf^ #nd in BojBtBBB, en the rporal 
jaod pbystoal sciepops. The theolorical 
nnd ethical stodies ar^ dirided into uiree 
annittl courses, correspondingr to threp 
cluspSt and are superintend by gentle* 
men in di^erent offices in the UniTersi^, 
cr membeiy of the corporation or over- 
•aers, whose kctuires and picercises the 
s^i^dMits are to attend, as follows:-— lo 
the Evidences of Hevelation, Christian 
Theology, apd the ip^rpt^tatum of the 
Scriptures, by the President and Hdilh 
Professor of pivinity. The Hebrew and 
Greek Old Testament, by the Professor 
of Hebrew and the Oreeic ProfesscHr* 
fllements of Biblical Critic|8m, h/ the 
Dexter Lecturer. Composition of Ser- 
mons, and Pulpit Oratoiy, by |he Boyl- 
ston Professes c»f Bhetoric; On Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, and especially the Histoiy 
and Constitution of the American and 
New-Engbnd Churches, by the Rer. Dr. 
HoUnes. The Pastoral Of&ce, by tfw< 
Rer. W-. E. Channing. Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, by the Pipfessor of Logic and 
MetaphjTsics. Natural Religion and Eth- 
ics, by the AUbrd Professor of Natural 
Religion, Moral Philosof^y and Ciril 
Polity. 

A Law School is established at the 
University, under the superintendence of 
the Unirersity Professor of Lew. 

Candidates for admission to the Law 
School must be graduates of some col- 
lege, or quali^ed by the rules of the courts 
to become students at law, and of good 
moral character. They will be required 
to give bond for the payment of quarterly 
dues, including the fee for instruction, 
whirh is not to exceed one hundred dol- 
lars annually. Those who desire it, will 
be furnished with commons on the same 
terms as other members of the Univer- 
aity ; and, as far as possible, with lodging 
rooms. They will be allowed to attend, 
free of expense, the lectures of the 
Royall Professor of baw, the private 



(•ptores 'on Intelkotu^ and cp Mop^ 
and Politk?^ Pbiloaophy dpsi^ied for 
graduates; ^so t))e public l4etures of 
the Profosaors generallv, compriping the 
courses on Theology, Rhetorick aad Orar 
tory. Philology^ natural and experimenr 
tal Philosophy and Astroppmy, Aiatomy, 
Chemistry and Mineralogy, and o^her 
hranches relating to Physical s^ace. 
The Law students are to bare access t^ 
the Unirersity library, on the sam^ con«- 
ditione ^ rpsident graduates, fis ittU as 
to the liaw library, which shall be .esta- 
blished. 

• A degree of Bachelor of Laws Is in- 
stituted in the University, to be ooniyrred 
pp such. students as shall ^re rem^ne^ 
at least eighteen months at the UniverBi^ 
School, and passed the residue of fceir 
povltiate in a manner approved. Appli- 
cations in writing or in person maybe 
made to the Regr»trar of the Univer8;ty» ' 
or to the President, or to the Profe^or 
fit Law. 

In the MsnicAr. Scnoof., the lectuies 
for Medical students are delivered at he 
Massachusetts Me4ical CoUege of Hsk'- 
rard University in Boston ; they commenop 
annually on the third Wednesday in N<ir 
rember, and continue for three montha 
Students, before attending the lectures^ 
are to be matriculated br entering theii^ 
names with the Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine. Thp degree of Doctor of Me- 
dicine is giren twice a year, viz. at the 
close of Uie lectures, and at the public 
Commencement in August. Candidates 
must pass a satisfoctory private examina- 
tion, and at a public examination read 
and defend a dissertation. Before being 
admitted to private examination, the can- 
didate must hare attended two courses of 
lectures in the Medical college on eacli 
of the following subjects, viae. Anatomy 
and Surgery, Chemistry, and the Theory 
and Practice of Physic, — he must bare 
emplojred three years in professional stu- 
dies under the direction of a regular 
practitioner, including the time occupied 
m attending the lectures. If not edu- 
cated at tl^ University, he must satisfy 
the Faculty of his knowledge of Latin 
and experimental Philosophy. He shall 
be examined upon the foUowmg branches, 
viz. Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Midwifery, 
Surgery, and the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. Tlie students, during the lec- 
tures, have access to the Medical College 
LibraiT of 4000 volumes, and the Boyl- 
ston Medical Library, Cambridge; and 
they have opportunities of seeing practice. 
, The fees for the lectures are as follows :— » 
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for the course on Anatomy and Surjcry 
J20, Chepistry and the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic $\5 each, Materia Medica 
and Midwifery, each 510. The fee for 
the depf-ee of M. D. to one who has not 
taken k decree at any university or col- 
lege ii 520, to a Bachelor of Arts Jfl5, 
to a Master of Arts 51O. 

Th« officers of the UniTereity, con- 
cerned in the instruction or immedtate 
admilistration, are a President, one or 
more Professors in each of the following 
l^ranshes: Divinity, Law, Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, Anatomy and Snr- 
Tgery, Chemistry and Mineralogy, the 
Gresk language, Greek literature, Latin 
language and literature, French and 
Spanish language and literature, Hc- 
Ijrfw and other oriental languages, Na- 
tutol History, Mathematics and Natural 
an* Experimental Philosophy, Intellec- 
tuU Philosophy, Natural Religion, Moral 
PKlosophy and Civil Polity, Rhetoric and 
Oratory, Belles Lettres, tlie Rumford 
Ptofessor on the application of the Ma- 
tlcmatical and Physical sciences to the 
vaeftil arts, a Lecturer on Sacred Criti- 
cism, on Ecclesiastical History and Po- 
Hty, on Materia Medica, on Obstetrics, 
two Tutors in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, a Librarian, Instructer in 
French and Spanish, Regent, Proctors 
and Registrar. 

JOHN THORNTON KIRKLAND, 
PrendenL 



POBEfON. 

Under the auspices of government a 
College is to be established at Buencn 
Ayret, 

Mr. J. E. Dekay, a gentleman of this 
city, now pursuing the study of medicine 
in the University of Edinburgh, among 
other interesting articles of intelligence 
which he communicates to Professor 
Mitchill, states : passing through London, 
on my way from Paris, I was shown a 
most magnificent work by Mr. Abbot, 
on the Birds and Insects of Otorgia, It 
was the labour of twenty years, and con- 
tains more than five thousand figures. 
Every plate was drawn and coloured by 
himself; and is accompanied with specific 
characters in his own hand- writing. The 
work has been extended to twenty quarto 
volumes, and commands the price of two 
hundred and fifty guineas tlie set This 



sum pu^s it almost beyond the reach of a 
private individual, but I should rejoice to 
hear that some of our learned societies 
had become purchasers." 

H. R. Sauerlander in Aerau, and 
William ScHAEPFm in Frankfort oa 
6)e Maine, Germany, publish a periodical 
work, entitled : Contributions towards a 
HiHory of our own 'Hme, edited by H. 
Zschokke. One of the late numbers con- 
tains a translation of Gov, Clinton's In- 
troductory Discourse before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of New- York. 

EusEBius Salvcrte, a learned citizen 
of Geneva, has translated into the French 
language, and accompanied with an eru- 
dite comment, Professor Mitchill's Pa- 
per on the Population of America. The 
whole has been published in the BibHo- 
theque Uhhertelle, and appears to be a 
subject of an interesting discussion in the 
city where Calyin and RoSseau resided. 

A^ aggregated substance was found in 
the diamond mines in Brazil, containing 
diamonds, gold, iron, kc, A specimen of 
this mass has been sent to Mr. Marre, 
England, who is to examine this gangve 0^ 
the Diaanond, 

Professor Warzur of Marburg, has 
found the oxide rf iron, and a trace of 
tbe oxide ^manganese in a krnnan calcuitu. 
He has met wiU) both the same oxides in 
pulmonary conerethnt. 

Von Leonrard, an eminent mineralo- 
gist of Munich, is appointed Professor of 
Mineralogy at Heidelberg. 

Of the greatest Astronomers now living 
in Europe, thirteen are Oermatu, eight 
Italiang^ four Frenchmen, JSdo are as- 
signed to Ghreai Britain, two to Spain and 
Portugal, and to all the northern Euro- 
pean MUons, three. 

At a late meeting of the Horticultural 
Society of London, Professor Hosack, of 
this city, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber. The same gentleman has also re- 
cently been elected one of the twelve 
honorary members of the Medieal and 
Chirurgical Society of London, 

At a late meeting of the lAnmmn So- 
ciety cf London, on the 6tii of May last, 
there were three vacancies of foreign 
membership, caused by deaths during the 
past year. These vacancies were filled 
by ^e election of Baron F. H. A. De 
Humboldt, of Berlin, Professor Cuvter, 
of Paris, and Governor Clinton oiMw* 
York. 
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Art. g. MONTHLT SUMMARY OF POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



EUROPE. 

aHEAT BRITAIN AM> IRELAND. 

MR. RUSH, the American minister^ 
has been presented to the Prince 
Regent in due form. 

From the " extraordinaiy red book," 
k appears that in pensions and Salaries, 
there are distribnted amiually bj the 
English government to 

31 persons - - - - $ 8^553,917 

5 do. ... - 971,780 

10 do. - - . - 1,409,573 

A contagious fever prevails in London. 
It is attributed to the wretched quality of 
the ibod Of^ the lower classes. 

382 emigrants, mostly labourers, and 
many of them having much money, have 
lately left Dumfries for America. 

A fleet, consisting of two 80's and six 
74^8 is to cruise for 2 months for disci- 
pline. 

An incombustible store house has been 
completed in Plymouth dock-yard, every 
part of whicli is composed of stone and 
iron, without an inch of wood in the whole 
building ; the girders, joists, doors, sashes, 
and frames, are all of cast iron, neatly 
executed: The roof is also of cast iron, 
and the floors of Yorkshire stone, the 
staircase, which is a geometrical one, is of 
Moorstone, projecting six feet irom the 
wall. The estimated expense of this novel 
building is 15,000/. 

Provisions exported from Waierfordy 
for the year ending April 30 — 5,070 
tierces beeA 2,768 bbls. do.; 1776 tierces 
pork, 11,492 bbls. do. ; 95,074 cwt but- 
ter ; 11,037 do. lard; 249,739 flitches 
bacon ; besides a large quantity of wheat, 
oats, barley, oat-meal, &c Total value, 
1,564,291/. If. 

Notwithstanding this great export, 
worth nearly seven millions of dollars for 
a single port, the mass of tl^e population 
aufiered excessively during the year for 
the want of provisions. 

We have dreadful accounts of the fe- 
rer that lately prevailed in the southern 
parts of Ireland — it appears to have swept 
off the people by thousands — it is sup- 
posed to have been caused by the want of 
provisions among the lower classes. 

On the 27th of May, the chancellor of 
the exchequer stated, in the house of 
commons, that the general, stlte of the 
country was most promisid^, and that the 
revenue was improving at the rate of 
100,000/. per week. 

l^espatches from the North Pole expe- 



dition, dated off Shetland, May 3, have 
been received. The officers and crew 
were aU well. 

The west of England papers state that 
the appearance of the country is extreme- 
ly fine, and furnishes a pleasing prospect 
of an abundant harvest. 

It is estimated that the total import of 
cotton into Great Britain during the 
month of April, amounted to 42,557 bags. 

FRANCE. 

The number of deaths in Piaris, which 
m 1816 amounted to but 19,801, in ]817» 
has increased to 21,381, a difference of 
more than 1,581. 

The body of marshal Jiey, which was in- 
terred in the Pere la Chaise, at Paris, has 
been taken up and conveyed to bis country 
seat, where it has been deposited, and an 
elegant monument erected over it. A 
magnificent church is erecting in the Bue 
d' Anjou, Paris, on the spot where the late 
qnun of France was interred. The altar 
is placed immediately ever the grave. 

The Frdoch government hare adver- 
tised for a loan of 14,600,000 /rancs. 

A man was ordered to be whipt to 
death at Fontainbleau, for crying vive 
Tempereur. 

A violent affray took place at Cambria 
between a number of French and English 
officers, in consequence of some *^ free 
<R>inions" of the latter about the battle of 
Waterloo. A battle with sabres took 
place, smd it is said that several person* 
were killed. A London paper observes — 
" since the passing of the conscriptum 
law, the mUiUtry factum in France liave 
assumed an insolent demeanour, especial- 
fy towards the English, which vi but too 
fikely to lead, in many instances, to a iaCal 
result** 

The Boyal Academy of Science>in their 
sitting of the 27th of April, has heard, 
with lively interest, a detail made by Mr. 
Bicherand, of a singular operation per- 
formed by that skilful surgeon. This 
operation, in which the heart and lungs 
have been uncovered, by making the re- 
section of two riba, and by cutting about 
eight inches square of the plcwey which 
had become swelled with cancer, is new 
in tlie history' of surgery, and reaches the • 
bounds of possibility in this species of 
operation. No doubt Mr. Bicherand 
will soon give to the world the memoir in 
which he has detailed the particulars of 
this bold and successful tindertaking. 
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SPAIN* 

Gibraltar. 

Under dale of May 7th, a writer siqra, 
« I ha?e the pleasure to aimouuce to you 
that the measures adopted by our govern- 
tteot, in the oa«e of Mr. Meade, hare 
had the desirei effect, and that that gen* 
llemao was set at liberty three days ago. 
It exhibits the power and reapectabiBty 
of our country, in compelliog to a aiogle 
act of justice the croel despot who arro- 
gantW stiles himself the king of the two 
worlds.^' 

The Russian fleet it Cadiz, upon ex- 
amination, prove defective— so much so, 
that they were all condemned^ except one, 
which the Spanish government taik of 
fitting out. 

The wretched state of the Spanish 
finances has caused the dealih of a great 
■umber of cattle to subsist the treope 
collected near Cadiz. Great prepara- 
tions are still making for an expedition to 
South-America. 

ITALY. 

By accounts fnMn Rome, we learn that 
public safety becomes daily more con- 
firmed in the Pontifical States. Nearly 
all the cfaiefii of the brigand bands have 
surrendered , themselves, amongst these 
16 the noted Cesaris. The army of tb^ 
line of holiness is estimated at about 
9000 men. 

The king of Naples and his brother 
Charles IV. of SiMtin, went lately to 
Poekpna, where, ^after inspecthig some 
fine works lalely discovered, they went 
in a carriage throng the streets of the 
city where the nose of ^heeis had not 
been heard for more than 1,500 yean ! 

GtRMANt. 

An article from Dresden, states th^t 
all the fortifications erected by Bonaparte 
on the right bank of the Elbe, have been 
demolished. 

By the last geographical details pub- 
Ished in Austria, the population of that 
monarchy amounts to 27,613,000 souls. 
They are divided thus— 21,000,000 ca- 
tholics, 2,500,000 belong to the Greek 
church, 2,000,000 to the reformed church, 
1 ,450,000 Luthei-aus, 400,000 Jews, about 
40,000 Unitarians. . 

YouAg Napoleon has received thedukfe- 
dora of Rcichstadt, in Bohemia, which 
'title, with the appellatioD of highness, he 
is hereafter to bear. 

The duke of Saxe Weimar haa grant- 
ed a liberal conaiUuUon to the people of 
hb duchy ; he i« celebrated as the first 
Cberman sovereign who has given to his 



people ^n ackngwledgment of their rigtat«, 
by a constitution. 

The British have foiled in a greatat- 
tempt made to purchase <ip tiie leool, and 
so stop die German manutactoriei ! The 
Oermans were patriotic eifougd t6 rme 
tosellit 

musstA. 

The tee on the Neva at Petenbiiiglv 
was paMed over by carriages until thn 
25th of ApriL 

Five ships of the line, and three lrig!ites 
wefe fitted out at Cronstadt, the b^pn- 
ning of Aprit 

The grand duke Oonstaotine, the bro- 
ther of the emperor Alexander, and vke« 
roy of Poland has been dected a depi^ 
to the diet of Poland hj the citizens of 
the Prague, suburb of Warsaw. TV 
grand duke had 103 votes, the next high- 
est had three. 

Ttrnxxr. 

It is stated in an article from CooMu- 
tinople, that the negeciatioos between 
Russia and the Pofte were^ entirely at m 
stand, and that the Spanish nmnster hid 
beeh unable to obtain the sfttisftHTtimi he 
soug^, althougb supported in his deirMdi 
by other fbre^ ministers. A susp^cio* 
is hinted that the Ottoman courf and Per- 
sia ai« abdut to form a species of Mera- 
tioti to pvotect themselves against the 
European powers. 

A Greek, who had turned Turk, latdy 
repented, and professing die GrMie re- 
ligion aga^, required to be beheaded, 
conformable to Qie MahometdO llw, fiir 
deserting the fiittb of the prophet Ifis 
desire was complin #i^, after ntany at- 
tempts td change his resolution. 

The Mussulmans in Palestine hive ta- 
ken possession of the Holy 8epUk)hi« ; and 
the Abbe Forbin Janson has proceeded to 
Constantibotylft t6 rtehum from the grand 
seignor the Iceephig of ttie tomb of #Mns. 
ft produces «n amincd Incetne of 260,000 



ABik. 

EAST X:a>lE8. 

The BritiHh defeated tlolkar on the 
21st Dec. last, near Maheidpooz— he lost 
8000 men. The fight was obstinate— 
the British had 30 officers and '^OO men 
killed and wounded. They have had a 
severe battle with the troops of Berar, in 
which also, they doubtfullv ciaun a vic- 
tory, and acknowledge the kiss of 14 
officers and 349 men— but in a second 
battle the rajah was fully defeated, and 
kst 40 elephants and 75 jpieoes of oi^- 
noh. 
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fiABBART tTATES. 

From Hambun^ it is stated that the 
Danish frigate Njmpb, of 44 guns, had 
sailed for the Mediterranean to protect 
the navigation of Danish vessels, and to 
convey presents to the bey of Tunis. 

Sicily pays an anmial tribute of 25,000 
piasters to Algiers. 

AMERICA. 

WKST-n«DlE8. 

The revenue of Martinique amounts to 
£▼0 milhons of francs. 
Havana, 

A letter sa^s '^Nearly one thousand 
slaves arrived m our harbour yesterday— 
The celebrated ship called ^^ Fa-ina Ha- 
benera,'^ built in Neiv-York> for the 
liouse of Messrs. Questa Mauzanal and 
Brother^ of this pla^e, came in yesterday 
from Africa, with 723 slaves, a caigo 
worth 300.000 dollars cash. 

100,44^ boxes of sugar, and 306,723 arro- 
bes of coffee, were exported from Havana 
in the first months of the present year, 
during which these were 494 arrivals, and 
667 departures of vessels. 

Fio9i«og ice has been recently met with 
in the West tpdia seas— outside the g^ph 
atream, in the 29th deg. of latitude— a 
thing never before heard of. 

Hai^ 
i Mirch2. — The following regulation, 
.respecting political rights, had been added 
to the 38th article of the constitution, 
by a decree issued in the beginning of 
Febmairy : 

*' A white man who marries .a woman 
.of Hayti, becomes a citizen, and afler a 
residence of one year and a day, is eligi- 
"ble to all offices, and may become a pro- 
prietor on the island; a white woman 
marrying an inhabitant of Hayti, becomes 
a female citizen at Hayti. 

« A white man of any part of the world, 
marrying a n^resa in the place where he 
resides, may come to tlie territory of the 
republic. On his. arrival the expenses of 
his voyage shall be paid him. This re- 
gulation is applicable to both sexes." 

By a decree of the month of February, 
the decimal system is adopted for the coin. 
It is said that the decimal almanac will 
be introduced, and that only the names to 
the months chosen by the Flinch republic 
will be changed for others, suitable to the 
climate of the country. 

BRITISH AMBRICA. 

JVbt» ScoHa and J^fho-Brungufick, 
" Free Fort Act," received the sanction 

of the Prince Regent on the 8th of May. 

The following are tfaeprovisions of tiiis Acit : 
That, from and after the passing of this 
Vol. ntv— No. iv. 39 



act, it shall and m^jbe lawfiil, in any Bri* 
tish built ship or vessel, owUed and navi- 
gated according to law, or in any ship or 
vessel belonging to the subjects of any 
^ereign or state in amity with his Ma* 
jesty, to import into such ports as shall be 
specially appointed for toat purpose by 
His Majesty, within the province of No- 
va Scotia or New-Brunswick, the fol- 
lowing articles, viz. scantling, planks, 
staves, heading boards, shiogTes, hoops» 
borsea, neal cattle, sheep, hogs, poultiy, 
or live stock of any sort, br^, biscuit, 
flour, peas, beans, potatoes, wheat, rice* 
oaU, barley or grain of any sort, pitch, tar» 
turpentine, fruits, seeds, and tobacco. 

n. Prvirided ahooyty and be U further 
tnacUdj That none of the aforesaid arti- 
cles shall be im|jbrted into the said ports^ 
so to be snecially appointed, in foreign 
vessels, unless the said articles shall be of 
the growth, produce, or roaDufacture c^ 
ihe country to which the vessels import- 
mg the same shall belong. 

HI. And he it further enacted^ Tha^it 
shall be lawful to re-export ^ny of the 
said articles either to the United Kingdom^ 
or to any other of his Majesty's posses- 
sions, in any British built ship or vessel, 
owiied and navigated according to law. 

IV. And he U further enaiied. That it 
sballand ma;^ be lawful in any British lAiip 
or vessel, or in any ship or vessel belonging 
to the subjects of any sovereign or state, in 
amity with his Majesty, to export from the 
said ports, to be appointed for that pur- 
pose, gypsum, grindstones, or other pro- 
duceoT manufacture of the said provinces; 
and also any produce or manufacture of 
the United Kingdom, or of his Majesty's 
colonies or plantations in the West-Indies, 
or any goods whatever, which shall haye 
been legally imported ioto the said pm- 
vinces, any thing in any law to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

V. Provided cUvfoiifSf and he it further 
enacted^ That none of the aforesaid articled 
than be exported from the said ports, so 
to be appointed, to any foreign country or 
plfLoej in any foreign vessel, unless such 
foreign vessel shaQ belong to the coun- 
try to which the said articles shall be 
exported. 

VI. And he it further enacted. That it 
shaK and may be lawful for His Majesty^ 
br and. with the advice of his privy Coun- 
cd, to make such rules and r^ulations for 
the importation and exportation of goods 
and commodoties as aforesaid, at the said 
ports, with sttcLpenalties and forfeitures 
for the breach^iereof, as shall seem fit 
and aeee^saiy to his rosyesty, by and wi^ 
the adTi<^ aioresadd. 
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Vn. And U U fwfUntr ehoetea. That 
fbis act shall continue in force during^ the 
space of three jrears from and after pass- 
hag the same, and until m weeks after 
the commencement of the then next ses- 
lion oi Parliament* 

Hydrophobia, Mr. Gray,— T took-'tbe 
liberty tome thne since to send yon the 
tvceipt of a remedy for the IiydTophooM* 
ft appeared to have sncoeeded in many 
trials, and sooo acquired fepntatioii. i 
ootf send yon another, of which the effi- 
cacy is authenticated uj a distraj^shed 
curate of this province, as ascertained by 
ahore eighty 9UCC$s^iU ettsev. 

TakB the under shell of an Chrster, put 
It into the fire till it beovbet red hot, then 
pulveme and sift it—- break four e|;gs, cf 
Which make an onielette with the pow- 
der— <hr it wift a laii^ table tpoonnil of 
ntire piL The patient must eat this after 
fuikKg six hours, and he must fast also six 
hmirs after it. The remedy must b^ re^ 
fieated on the third and fifth days. 

If the patient is arerse to taking the 
«Kmedy in this dape, he may take the 
-powder in a glass of white wine. 

SC.B. 
Pottchervilh, June 14, 1018. 

During the late warm weather the St 
Lawrence, at Cape Chat, wae nearfy 
ckwed up with ice, and the mountains 
and highlands in that quarter, on both 
sides of the river, were covered with 
mow. Indians, come in from a hunting 
•xcursion, onW about 40 miles to the 
northward of Quebec, report that on the 
1st inst. the winter^s snow was still lying 
in the woods, and not a bud bad appeared 
6o the trees, which, hi this neighborhood, 
were in leaf an the 20th May 

We have additkmal accounts of (he 
proceedings of the reformisU, The dele- 

Stes elected by the townships of Niagara 
ve met in district convention ; and pass- 
ad many resohttiona preperatory to anro- 
tmckU convention to be held at Tow en 
the M of Julv next 

Emigrants nrom Great Britain and Ire- 
land continue to arrive in great numbers 
at the port of Quebec They generally 
proceed up the rirer in the steam boato ; 
the total number arrived this season, is 
fitde short of 9000. 

SOUTH AmSMXCA» 

The United States' frigate Congress, 
Commodore Sinclaiii, anchored in 
Hampton Roads on Wednesday afternoon, 
from BuMM Ayres. ^essrs. Oraham 
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and Rodney, twn of the CoramissioQeri 
sent out to the new republic hy our gov- 
ernment last fall, in the Congress, have 
lytumed in her. Mr. Bland, another Uf 
the Commissioners, who went out in lbs 
Congress, remains at Buenos Ayres, in 
the quality of a public representative from 
the govemmeat of the United States. 

The Congress touched at the island of 
Margarita. The isfend was still m po»> 
session of the patriots, who had renckred 
it almost impregnable. General Artamen- 
di, second in command of the patriot 
forces, had his head-quarters at Maiga- 
rita. 

Gentlemen in the Congress say that the 
aflkirs of the patriots wore never in a 
more flourishing condition. They had 
lately been reinforced by a fine brigade of 
artillery, composed entirely of British 
troops, which rendezvoused at St Thomas 
in New Guvana, in March last We are 
unequirocaUy assured that so late as the 
22d of June, Cnmana bad not been attack* 
ed by the patriots, on the contrary it was 
hourly expected to surrender without re- 
sistance, ajB the patriots had for some time 
been closely besieging it, and had drawn 
their lines to wi&in pistd shot of the 
town. Brown and Aury had united their 
fleets at Margarita and wiere waitii^ thv 
orders of the Commander in Chief, Gen. 
Bdivar. 

We al<)o learn that the monnngthe 
Congress was getting under way finon 
Margarita, a dispatch vessel arrired there 
from the Main, bringing positive intelli- 
gence of the death of d)e Spanish Genei^ 
al Morillo, occasioned by a hnce woui^ 
he received in the Ixxly about 7 or 9 
weeks before. 

The late actions in Chili have resulted 
in the total defeat of the royalists ; their 
general and a few men only having es- 
caped. The first action took place on (he 
night of the 1 9th March, when the ad- 
vanced guard of the patriots were put to 
the route. On the 23d following, a gene- 
ral action took place, and end^ at nine 
o'clock at night, in the dispersion of the 
ro3ral forces, with the loss of 3,500 killed, 
wounded and prisoners. 

On the 5th of April, 1818, in the pbim 
of Maipo, a battle was fought between the 
royalists and the patriots of Chili; in 
which the royalists were defeated Their 
army was totally destroyed, about 2^200 
being killed and wounded, and 3,200 ta- 
ken prisoners. The patriot loss was about 
1000 in killed and wounded. 
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N£W-HAMPSHIBK. 

THE Ncw-Hampsbire Gazette states, 
that the fishinp schooDera Cjrus 
King of Kitteiy, PoTlj and Roxaoa, of 
Portsmouth, Eight Sisters of Portland, 
and one4)elon^or to Fox Islands, ail with 
gt)od fares of £sh,liavo been taken by the 
British sloop o( war Syren, in the bay of 
Fundy, sent into Digby, and stripped of 
their sails, Ssc, but the crew of the Cyrus 
King got their ship keeper drunk, obtain^ 
er^. sails from the custom house, which they 
bent, cujt their cable, warped out of the 
barboor, got under way, aild arriyed safe 
at the Kittery. 

The receipts of the treasury of New- 
Ham{ffihire for the year ending May 31, 
1818, including the balance of the preced- 
ing year, amounted to ^88,888 15. This 
anm was derired principally from the pro- 
ceeds of the state tax for 1817— dividend 
of the foUowiug stocks, viz. ^95, 134 45 
tJ. S. three per cents, ^23,732 7a U. S. 
Six per cents, ;J1 7,605 U. S, Seven per 
cents, aod £25,000 stock of the New- 
Hampshire hank— jf 1 00,58 5^ principal 
te-imbursed of the old U. 9. six per cent 
stock— and jf6,000, from the United 
States, on account of the war debt. 

The expenses of the government for 
fht year, including salaries of officers of 
the state, and travel and attendance of 
the members of the Council, Senate, 
aa^ House of Representatives 

amount to - - - - - £25,5^8 84 
Paid on account of State Pri- 
son 7,000 

Do. SUte House 30,000 

Bounty on WHd Cato and 

Crows 289 815 

Miscellaneous expenses - 1^6 5d 
Taxes oot-standing - - - 2,585 31 
Balance ia the troasury - i^,277 57 

88,888 1$ 
The legislature of this state adjourne4 
on Tuesday last 

A bill passed in the House providing 
that the salary of the Chief Justice 
should in future be ^1500, and the asso- 
ciate Juatioes j[l300 each. The Senate 
amended it by substituting J[ 1400 for the 
Chief Justice, and 1(1200 for the Asso- 
ciates. 

MASSACHUSXTIS. 

6. W. CamnbelU Esq. has sailed from 
Boston, with his Dainily, in the United 
States' frigate ^uerriefe, for St. Peters- 
luug;. He was received and treated with 
great courtesy at Boston. 



The ftUbwing is the amount of fkh, 
ftrouglit into Marblehead during the fish* 
ibg season of the year 1817, 736,600 
1^0. do. 1818, 159,700 



DMerenoe in flivour of last 
l^l 676,900 

The islands in the bay of Passamaquod- 
dy, called Moose, Dudley, and Fredcriclt 
Islands, taken, possession of by the Bri- 
tish during the last war, were delivered up. 
to the United States on the 30th of June 
last. 

Hie f6Uowiog interesting account of 
th^ killed and wounded at the battle of 
Bunker Hill is extracted; from a British 
periodical publication called '* Remem- 
hrtmcer'' into which it was copied from 
a it L Providence newspaper. 

Prsmdence^ JtOy 15, 1773.— The lob* 
lowing is an exact return of the killed^. 
«<oaoded and missing of the American, 
aiiny im the astion of the I7th of June, at. 
Chairlestown, vie. 

Rtg^nenU. KUled <mi JiBttmm. 
Ca. Stark V>j^ ff^^ -- 

Oen. Ward's 
Cof. Scammoo*s 

Bridge's 

Gerrieh's 

Prcscot's 

Whitcon** 

Pry's 

Brewcv^ 

IfijKm's 

Utile's 

Woodbridgft's 

Crardiaer's 

I>oofitUe>« 

Gridley's 
Gen. Putnam's 
CaptCoit V Coffc 

Chester 




15 
135 



Aboat to missing since returned 



Total kffied» wennded and i 
sing, 



363 



It may be gratifying to the (Heads of 
theological science to learn,, that a new 
building is now nearly completed for the 
use of Uke Theok)ricai Seminary at An- 
dover. Its length is 94 feet— width 40*. 
The bnilding is thnee stories in height, 
and dm ^art oC it tp Imi ^(»rppriated for 
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tiie Chapel will occupy two stories, and 
will finish 60 by 30 ieet. The library 
room is in the third story, of the same 
len^h and breadth as the cbapeL There 
«re also three lecture rooms, one in each 
itory, 36 by 20 feet. The building is 
surmounted by an eleg^ant cupola, and is 
ftimished with a clock of superior work- 
manship, with a dial in front and rear of 
the building. In point of materials and 
elegance, this edifice is said to vie with 
any in the IT. S. 

The foundation is also laid for rebuild- 
ing Philip^s Academy which is to be 80 
Ibet by 40, and two stories high. 

The Ses^ Seroent has again made his 
appearance off Cape Ann. 

It is stated that about 50 ships are 
now absent from Nantucket on whaling 
voyages. 

• CONNECTICUT. 

In the eyening of the 9th May last, a 
man nuned Elihu Miller, having ** taken 
a cup too much," wandered to apreci- 

E'ce not iar north of Bockway's ferry in 
jpme, and not knowing where he was, 
deliberately walked, or rather reeled to 
its brink, from which he fell 46 ieet per- 
pendiculariy among the rocks below. He 
was found the next morning, taken up 
and carried home. •' His life for a while 
was ahnost despaired of; but he is now in 
a feir way of recovery. 

It is stated in a Ncxlh-Han^ton paper 
of the 30th ult that swarms of Locusts 
are now visitinje^ the town qf Hadiey, and 
extending their ravages SLioog the east 
bank of Connecticut River, 20 or SO 
miles south of that town. *' M^ay of the 
forest trees are already apparently ^ead ; 
and the progress of the Locusts is as dis> 
tinctly marked as the progress of a fire. 
The female JLiOcusts are armed with a 
sting of nearly the third of an inch in 
length, and of the stiffness and point of a 
wire Iharpened. They attach themselves 
tb the under side of the small limbs, and 
commence the process of fttngtn^. Their 
progress is to tiie extremity of the limb, 
which is as distinctly marked as it could 
be by obliquely puncturing the limb with 
an awl and so raising the awl at each punc- 
ture as to crack the oark in a regular, con- 
tinned, and unless impeded by some ob- 
struction, nearly a right line. There are 
about three incisions to an incl), each 
^penefratiog to the heart of the limb, which 
n filled with small worms, or ^gs, of the 
i5olour and appearance of veiy small ker- 
nels of rice, but distinctly visible to the 
naked eye.*' 

On Saturday the 4th inst the freemen 
of the state assembled in their respective 



towns for the <^oe of delegates to a 
convention, to be held in Hartford ki 
August next, for the formation of a Con- 
stitution of civil government. 

The political complexion of the House 
of Delegates, who are to form a Consti- 
tution (^ civil government for this state, 
will be as follows : — 

Democratic, - - - - 105 
Federal, 96 

Democratic majority, 9 

We are gratified to be able tostate, 
that the HaHford Bridge Company have 
made arrangements by contract, to have 
an entire new bridge completed by the 
first of November next 
nfiw-roiuc. 

A very largesword fish was taken on the 
10th of June, by capt. Comstock, of the 
smack David Porter, about 30 miles south 
of ^indy Hook. He is between 1 1 and 
12 feet long, the largest part of the body 
4 feet round, his sword 4 feet long, eyes 
9 inches in circumference, and w<tigfas 
about 300 pounds. He is to be sees at 
Scudder s Museum. 

It is estimated that two thomcmd hoqoeoy 
which will cost Jive mUUont of dellaia, 
are going up in New-Yoric. The present 
population is supposed to be 125,000. 

The remains of the much lamented 
gen. Montgomery, have been remove^ 
from Queb^, under the direction of his 
nephew col. Livingston, to the dtj of 
New- York, where they were coamutted 
to the tomb on the«8th of July, 1818, 
with all those demonstrations of respect 
which his character and patriotic seirioes 
were eminently calculated ~ to inspire^ 
The funeral service was read by bishop 
Hobart, and an impressive eulogy de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. Mason. 

The Handn Ffy— We are extremely 
sorry to say, is committing great ravages 
in the wheat fields in the vicinity of Al- 
bany. In some neighbourhoods in Beth- 
lehem, Guilderhutd; &C. it is not expected 
that so much will be obtained fttim the 
crops as the seed sown. The season has, 
moreover, been too wann and wet for 
spring wheat and other small grains, 
which were not in general sown in the 
15th or ^tii of May. The fly has also 
made its appeairance among the barley. 

Grass promises to be very abundant^ 
and fanners have begun to cut dover. 
Com, considering how late it was plant- 
ed, looks remarloLbly well 

PENWSIXVANIA. 

Dr. Coxe of Philadelphia, has been 
appointed by the Trustees of the Umrer* 
sityof Penn^hrania^ Pr^€9tpr MOerim 
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ly appointed Prifestor of Anatomy, 

We understand that the J^int m PhiJa- 
dclphia has lately coined, and has now 
nearly ready for delivery, four hundred 
thousand quarter dollars. 

In one township in Bedford oimnty, 
containing about thirty families, twenty- 
two thousand pounds of maple sugar were 
made last season— its value on the spot, 
at 12 cents per lb. was jJ2,640— «o much 
rahie created ftw the enjoyment of so- 
ciety. 

Subscription books wer« opened at 
Easton the 18th inst for the purpose of 
raising thirty-five thousand dollars, ip 
shares of one hundred dollars each, to es- 
Ublish a steam-boat, to ply between the 
towns of Easton, Annapolis, and Balti- 
more. . * . ^ 

The cartels containing the garrison of 
Pensacola, have arrived at Havana, and 
the news had created considerable sensa- 
tion. 

SOUTB-C ABOL IN A. 

Exporti/rmn Charkitonr-^i cotton, 
rice and tobacco, from the 1st October, 
1817, to 31st May, 1818. 

Cotton. Rice. Tob. 
bak$. tierces, hhds. 
To Great Britain, 9568 39S71 11672 310 
France, 691 7628 8494 329 

The rest of Europe, 28 «T08 21001 992 
West Indies, 8476 109 

CcStwise,' 6138 13144 256 



Total 1069 55942 62786 2002 

The citizens of Columbia, have form- 
ed a company to build a steam-boat to 
ply between that place and Charleston. 
Jt is calculated that she will make two 
trips in a month, and each time carry 
down 250 bales of cotton. Certaii? small 
obstructions to the navigation are to be 
removed. 

GEORGIA. 

The exports from Savannah from the 
first Oct 1817, to the 31st May, 1818. 
Cotton, Sea Island, 6,462 bales, 

Upland, 89,475 

Rice, 15,395 tierces. 

Tobacco, 3,243 hhds. 

Mr. Timothy Bemarf, in a letter to 
captain W. S. Mitchell^ dated on the 4th 
inst states that 4 red men have been sent 
up as a deputation from the Seminoles to 
sue for peace. They say as they have 
made up tlieir minds to remain in peace 
with the white people, they hope the 



white peopliB will remain so with them. 
The hostile lodians have assembled at 
Alotchew, and have nothing to subsist 
on but a few cattle. The Indians say 
that the whites on the frontier of tfais 
state have taken a great many of thek 
cattle. 

KENTUCky. 

Manganese has reisently been discover- 
ed in great quantities on big Sandy river 
in the vicinity of Greenupsburg. 

The legislature of Kentucky charter- 
ed 40 new banks at the last sesiioo. The 
total amount of capital is 1(^7,720,000. 
iLLinois. 

It would appear doubtful from the fol- 
lowing extract frwn an Illinois newspaper, 
whether the act of Congress for me ad- 
mission of that territory into the union 
can at present take effect, seeing thait 
the populatipn falls below the estimated 
amount of forty thousand souls, and that 
the act of Congress requires, as a pre- 
liminary to the fijrmation of a state con- 
stitution, " that it shall appear, from the 
enumeraticm directed to be made by the 
legislature of the said territory, that there 
are, within the proposed slate, not less 
than forty thousand inhabitants." 

TENNESSEE. 

The southern campaign has cloaed, and 
major gen. Jackson and suite, arrived at 
NashvUle on June 28th. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans, when ceded to the Uni- 
ted States in 1803, contained 9000 inhabi- 
tants—it now has from 32 to 35,000. The 
product of sugar and cotton, &c. in the 
parts adiacent has risen higher proper-* 
tionally than the population of the capitaL 

The question of Fulton and Living- 
stones privilege is again agitated, by a 
suit brought in the federal court of New- 
Orleans, against the steam- boat Consti- 
tution. We wait witli anxiety the result 
of a question involving the most promi- 
nent interests of Western America. 

Thomas B. Robertson, Esq. of New- 
Orleans, has resigned his seat in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States; Edward Livingston, Josiah 8. 
Johnson, and Thomas Butler, Esqrs. i*e 
put in nomination to fill the vacancy. 

A vessel from Pensacola, entered at 
the Custom-House of New-Orleans on 
the 8th of June, with a clearance signed 
«( James C^dsden, acting collector of the 
port of Pensacola." 
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Art. 11. ANALECTA. 



From the Pkilosoukical Magasine» 
On Flax-ftecping, and its ^ff^cU on the Cor 

lour find Quality of the Flax. By Gavia 

Inglis, E»q. 

To Mr. TiUoch. 

Dfar Sra, 
YF you consider Ae foUowitig obsenrsticms 
* on flax-steeping worthy of a placo in your 
valuable Magazine^ I wifl thank yon to insert 
theoi. They are the lubstaDce of aoswers 
furnished l^ me to inquiries made upon that 
subject by G. Tbom60D» Esq. of the Tnu* 
tees Office, Edinburgh. 

When in Dumbartonshire .in 1803, reduc- 
ing to practice the process of bleaching by 
steam, I had a few spindles of yam given 
to me to prepare ibr weaving. There was, 
in the sleeknen of the thread, sometfamg that 
attracted my aittention. Having soaked \t 
over niglit m warm water to prepare it 
f^r steaming, I was mueh sarprised at the 
change of colour, and the quantity of co- 
Touring matter dissolved in tho water. It 
was then washed, wrpag, fmd soaked in 
u weak alkaline ley, and laid for steaming 
over some brown linens. After steaming 
the usual time, Uie covers were taken off. 
The yam was foijind to have attained a de- 
gree of whiteness I never had before ob- 
served under similar circumstances. It was 
waslied in the stream so long as any colour- 
fng matter came from it, and laid to the graaa 
jfor two days. I remember well the colour 
was such as to impress me with a strong be- 
lief that some great and important discovery 
migiit be the result of aceuralely foHowing 
up the process this flax had ^one tlirough ; 
and I immediately made inquiry of the lady 
to whom the yarn belonged, who ioformed 
rae she had it from a person she named, in 
the neighbourhood] to this individual made 
the same application, and traced the ywn 
to have been purchased at a Kiliyarnocli 
fair. 

Here the matter rested tUi the next season 
of lint pulling. I had a particular wish to 
trace, if possible, the matter to its source, 
and conceived the best plan would be to 
traverse that part of the country, from Stir- 
ling towards Kilmarnock. My time was fir 
too limited ; but I saw as much as to satisfy 
myself that the secret with regard to the 
bleachtng, lay entirely in pullins; the Bbx 
Mbre it was too ripe ; and 1 also iCHUid thai 
this great advantage might qgaio be lost by 
improper watering. 

I saw the flax in all Its stages, from the 
pulling to the drying after watering ; and 
upon inquiry I uniformly found the greenest 
pulled was intended for the finest purposes, 
and that the whitest flax, after diying, had 
^en Avatcred in the bum. They were very 
particular in watering, and did not allow it 
to remain so long in the water as I had been 
led to believe necessary, from the practice 
here; nor did they ^rcad it on the grass 



after watering, as is tlie mode in this qoar- 
ter, but dried it all from the water, by what 
is termed hutting. 

As bleaching alone was- my oMect, my 
ifioubies respecting' the different sbadea of 
colour after watering were very particular; 
and I utiifonttly found timt the wUte Ihi 
had beea watered in the Inim, and the datk- 
ooloared in pondB dog where water coid4 
be most conveniently obtained. When I 
mention a bum, it must be understood to 
be ar itream so small as to require a dam 
being necessary to receive the water into a 
teinporary pond to cover the flax. 

Tbe succes^on of clean water, I eon* 
eeive, prevents the deposition of colouring 
principles, to be hereafter mentioncMdr by 
washing or canyitig them awinr, after behig 
extracted from the flaxj^ which I had aAer> 
wards an opportunity of proving, in a pond' 
so construfted, which produced remarkelily 
white flax, while the same flax« from several 
stagnant ponds dug in the same ground, 
(Hied with water from the same spring, was 
very dark in the colour. 

In followin£ up these observatioDs,^ my 
sitnation in tire did not then admit' d ex- 
periments to the extent the trapoftoiice of 
the subject would have required. I shaB, 
however, narrate these, so far as they ex- 
tended. The result satbfied me, that the 
watering of Hax must vary with local cir- 
cumstances, and every where depend on 
the ipeans afforded 1^ springs, streams, 
moss, or marshy that may be in tbe neigh- 
bourhood of the flax-field, so long as Uie 
present mode of culture is followed; and 
the colour of the flax after watering very 
much depend on the following causes : 

The ripeness of the flax before pulling. 

The state of putridity of the stagnaet 
wateri 

The mlnerBls the water may contaim 

Whetlier it is steepted in a pond diag» or 
one formed by damming a small stream or 
rill. Or, if a succession of parceU ef flax 
(which is sometimes the case) be watered 
in the same pond, whore every succeeding 
parcel must partake of the contaminating 
dye produced by the Cermeutation of the 
former. 

In the course of my observations, I found 
tSie quantity and solubility of the eolenring 
matter in proportion to toe degree of ripe- 
ness ; andin tne ripest^ on a prmciple 1 ne* 
vertiDltkeAknew to hove an esistcaee in 
flax, vie. iron, ivhivb may be said to abound 
in ripe flax. 

In unripe flax. I found the coloaring matter 
soluble in water; but this matter became 
less and less soluble, till the water made 
little or no impression upon it. The time 
necessary for flax to Hiaoerate must in scmie 
measure depend on the weather, biit sior6 
on the state of ripeness than most pr«<^b^ 
tiooers seem to be awaie of. 
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In unripe fl«x tiie jnieef itn in m miicihi^- 
jioiu state; hence its solabHhy In witer. 
If "flu is watered in an annpe state, the 
mucilage, from Its solubility, tends ^veatiy 
to facilitate Ibe process of watering, by pro- 
moting ^e fermentation. Bnt if toe flax is 
allowed to stand on the ground till it has at- 
tained a rusty-brown colour, and the seed 
fully ripened, the juices of the plant aT« 
then chanced irom mucilage to resinous 
matter, and ccrtarnly no longer soluble in 
water, so far as the resin is concerned, un- 
less assisted by solvents. 

In this stage, instead of havhig a farge 
^ftion of mucilage to ^expedite the fer- 
.mentation, tlie resin defends the flax for a 
thne against the eflects of the water, and 
the fermentation must proceed by slow de- 
grees; consequently the time necessary to 
steep flax must vaiy according to die ripe 
or unripe slate of the flax when pulled. 
What would sufllciently water unripe flax, 
would hardlv penetrate the outer rind of the 
ripe; and me time remiired for the rfp« 
would entirely destroy tne other. 

The choice (where the choice can be 
made) of the water, and the ground into 
which ponds are to be dug, or the rill or 
stream mto which the flax is to be laid, is 
certainly of the highest importance, for the 
coloor, quantity and quality of the flax. 

That very great improvements ma/ be 
made in the mode of separating the flax 
from the rind and boon, so as to render that 
process' less offensive, ftur safer, and equally 
effectual, I have no doubt whatever. But 
before promulgating any speculative theory 
on a suDJect of such importance to the na- 
tion, would h not be laudable in^lke Hon- 
ourable Board of Trustees to cnMta full 
aeries of experiments on a fair scale, to be 
made and followed up hy some penons of 
akilt and observation, which would set the 
matter at rest, solve all doubts on so import 
tant a process, and fumbh the farmer and 
llax-KMwer wHh tnch initiiictionf that he 
^ooid not err. 

The preseaoe of faroQ in the plaBt wia dis- 
covered hi my attempts to bleach flax, by 
different modes, to asceKain whether there 
existed any other principle beside mucihu;e, 
resin and oil, in what stage the juices be- 
came insoluble in water, and to what extent 
these substances exbtcd, with a view to as- 
certain the safest strength of alkaline appU- 
Cflftions to be used in the different proi^essea 
of bleaching. AiValles are the common sol- 
rents used by bleachers ; but ! did not con- 
ceive them altogether adapted to my pre- 
sent purpose. I Took alcohol, and succeed- 
ed in bleaching to a very beautiful whiteness 
flax in its unripe state and in Its early stages; 
but as the flax ripened, its power lessened. 
A exposed full ripe flax to the action of alco- 
bol, Doth in a liouid state and in the state of 
vapoor, till I satisfied myself of having ex- 
tracted all the resinous matter ; — etiU a co- 
lour remained. 1 subjected it to the action 
cf tsa oxymuriate, and wad astonlafaed to see 



tiiepreseneeof SroBfo Kronglv hidicflted. 

I took another quantity of this full ripe flax, 
and boiled it in a ley oi prussiate of pota^, 
^prepared by csicination of common pota^ 
•with green whins : from this it was washed, 
'and immersed in oxymuriate of lime, which 
produced a beautiful light blue. Tbis ex- 
periment I repeated till 1 produced, by ap^ 
-panently the same process, on the unripe 
lax a teautifUl white, and on thefull ripe, a 
*fiue, full, Prussian -bhie. This explained in 

II mostxatisfactorv manner many of the phe- 
nomena of 'bleachingl never liefore could 
iKimprehend, and appeared to me a most 
-wonaerful work in nature,— the formation 
of n metal in the juices of a plant, whose 
existence was mit detected, oy the same 
meads, in the same plant, only fourteen to 
twenty days younger than where its pre- 
sence became so manifest. 

Tan also exists in flax, and is very soluble 
in water. 

In steeping flax, the water in the pond be- 
comes imprecated with tan. The process 
i7f fermentation comes on, fnthe nro^ss 
of which the iron is acted upon. The iron 
und tan combine, precipitate, and form an 
almost idestructible dye. 

Thus, by inattention to the steeping of 
Hax, the Ihbour and expense of bleacning 
are greatly increased. Toe linen loses much 
of its strength and durability by the neces- 
sary process of bleaching, and destroying a 
colour which, by due care, might be pre- 
vented from ever fixing Hsetf. 

With esteem, I remain. 
Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
GAVIN INGLie. 

Strathindry BUaehJUldf Dec. 10, 1817. 



The folUwing aoeowU of a Meteoe it fifmn 
Ihe pen of P&ovmsor Hatl of Muidh' 
bmrjf ColUgt. 

A Meteor of uncoimnon fnagnllude and 
l)rillianc]^ was observed, on Friday evening, 
the 17th inst. byanumbeVofthe inhabitants 
of this and the adjacent towns. It made its 
appearance, according to the most ncctfrate 
cnronometers, at twen^ minutes after nine. 
A getftleman of thb village, standing in his 
garaen, which inclines to the southeast, hap- 
pened to be looking towards his honse,which 
was northeast from him, and was surprised 
by a dassling light of a peculiar hue, pro- 
ceedings as he supposed, from the builaing. 
Tnming his eye round, he saw the object 
irom which the light emanated. The lumio 
nary was then, by estimation, 35 or 40 de- 
grees abovft the horizon, and in an easteriy 
direction from this borough. 

It appeared of difl^erent magnitudes of dif- 
ferent individuals. Some alBnn, that its ap- 
parent diameter was equal to that of the full 
moon, which was then rising, but a few de- 
^es from It. Others are of opinion, that 
It was not more thaii half as lai^e. If either 
of these snpposttimis he near th? triitJi. If 
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must have been ft body of immense size ; 
for its difitanoe was, manifestly, very con- 
siderable. 

Its descent, many imagined, was in arifbt 
line perpendicular to the horizon. Bat this 
could not have been. It probably fell in a 
parabolic curve, or in a ngore approaehing 
such a curve. Its velocify we are unable 
correctly to compute. The celerity of its 
movement was so great, that no person, with 
whom we have conversed, has ventured to 
estimate the length of time, during which it 
was visible. It could not have been, at most, 
more tiian a very few seconds. 

We have heara its appearance compared 
to that of iron in a furnace, the instant it b 
beginning to fuse. Some say, its light was 
somewhat different from that afforded by 
melting iron, but that it was more brilliant 

Three explosions took place, while the 
meteor was m the heavens. The report was 
ao loud as to be heard by most of the people 
in this village. The houses were jarred as 
they are by a slight earthquake. The sound 
was thought, by some, to resemble that of 
heavy thunder. By others it was compared 
to the noise of three cannon dischai^d in 
quick suocessioli. 

A little before the explosions occurred, or 
rather before the report was heard, a brisk 
scintillation, or sparkling, of the meteor was 
observed. Particles proceeded from the 
body, and continued luminous till the^ had 
arrived at considerable distance from it, but 
mdually growing less and less vivid^ till 
wey disappeared. Many individuab saw 
the light, who did not see the meteor. 

A gentleman belonging to Whiting, states, 
that he witnessed the phenomenon, daring 
its passage from near the zenith, till it was 
totally extinguished ; that he saw it three 
times, violently ag'^ated, so, to use his own 
language, << as to turn over ;'* that, at each 
agitation, or leap, its bnUc diminished, and 
tliat shortly after the third, the luminary 
wholly disappeared; that, at the time of 
these agitations, an unusual quantity of li^ht 
was emitted, and that, in about fifteen mm- 
ntes, as he believed, after the agitations, he 
heard three distinct reports. It was proba- 
bly the light sent forth at the second explo- 
sion, which was ob^rved by the gentleman 
mentioned, who was standing in bis garden. 
He also heard the report, but imagined, that 
not more than three minutes intervened be- 
tween the ilash and the time the sound reach- 
ed his ear. Otlier gentlemen of this village 
suppose, that the intervening time could not 
have been short of five minutes. 

Though the motion of this, as well as all 
other meteors, is rapid (and the]^ have been 
aeen to move one thousand imles in a mi- 
nute,) it is wen known that the motion of 
sound is comparatively slow, passing over 
less than thirteen miles in a minute. Sup- 
posing tlve intervening time to have been 
five minutes, the meteor, when it exploded, 
must have been about sixty-five miles dis- 
tant from tbb plaee . If tie intcmil was 



fifteen minateS| its distaooe most have been 
about two hundred mOes. 

We cannot doubt, that, at the moment of 
the above mentioned agitations, stones, de- 
nominated meteoric, were projected from 
the principal mass, and precipitated to the 
earth. Such, we believe, b universally the 
fact with meteors, which explode in the at- 
mosphere. These stones are usually of a 
globular form, and always covered with a 
black or deep brown incrustation, composed 
chiefly of iron. The internal part of the nam 
is of a grayish colour, and of a coarse, gm- 
nular texture. CHiemical analysb has shown, 
they are made up* principally of iron, sul- 
phur, magnesia, day, lime, and silex. These 
stones have fallen in almost every part of 
the globe, and of all sizes, from that of a 
pea, to that of a body of several yards in 
diameter. Bat one instance of thb kind has, 
to my knowledge, occurred in New-Eng- 
land. This is the teor, which burst over 
the town of Weston, in Connecticut, in 
1807 ; an excellent account of which was 
given to the public by Professors Silimaa 
and Kingsley. The (lody of it was com- 
puted to have been not less than twelve or 
thirteen hundred feet in diameter. 

If stones fell from the body, which we 
have hastily and very superficiaiily described, 
we are anxious to know where they fell. 
Wa hope to hear something on thb subject 
from our friends in the eastern part of thb 
state, or in New-Hampshire. Should we 
obtain any additional information, which b 
interesting, relative to thb extraordinaiy 
celestial visitor, we shall not fail to comma- 
nicate it to the public. The above b taken 
from th^onths of those who witnessed the 
phenqgnlon. F. HALL. 

In the connexion with the above account of 
professor Hall, we extract the following 
description of a similar phenomenon that 
occnrred in Ireland. 

Account ofn Shower ofMdeorie Stones wkick 
fell in the County of Umerick. CommmU* 
cated by WUiiam Higgins, £19. 

ToMr.TiUoch, 
Sir, 

I send yoa a copy of a letter which I have 
received from a gentleman of the highest 
respectability, who was an eye-witness to 
one of the most remarkable sliowers of 
meteoric stones on record. Thb diower 
fell in the county of Limerick. 

The information with which I present 
you, was in answer to the following ouenes, 
which Geora;e TuthiU, Esq. of this city was 

food enott^ to transmit to his friend in 
limerick, soon after the event occurred. 

1. Have any persona seen the stones in 
the act of falling.' 

2. How soon after the large stones feK 
were they dbcoverod ? and were they hot ? 

3. Was the fall accompanied by thunder 
and lightning; and if so, was there but one 
flap and one flash? or how many ?. 
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4. What wat the sUte of the westher ? 
0. What b the shape of the larger ftones ? 

6. Have imaller stones fallen at the same 
dme, and at what distance weit they found 
trom the larger ones ? 

7. Were there appearances of recent ine- 
lures on the suiiace of the large masses; 
and if so, whether those fractures corres- 
ponded in shape and number whh the small 
iragments? 

In consequence of the foregoing questiont, 
I received the following letter : 

« Sirv— Friday momhig, the 10th of Sep- 
tember 1819, being very calm and serene, 
and the sW dear, SLbont nine o'clock a cloud 
appeared in the east, and very soon after I 
heard eleven distinct reports, appearinc to 
proceed from thence, somewhat resembling 
the discharge of heavy artillery. Imme- 
diatoly after this, followed a considerable 
noise, not unlike the beating of a large 
drum, which was socceeded by an uproar 
resembling the continued discharge of «mis- 
quetry In line. The sky above the place 
whence this noise appeared to issue, became 
darkened, and very much distnrbed, ma- 
king a hissing noise; and iirom thence ap- 
peared to issue with great violence, different 
masses of matter, which directed their 
course with great velocity in a horisontal di- 
rection towards the wed. One of these was 
observed to descend ; K fell to the earth, and 
sunk into it more than a foot and a half, on 
the lands of Soagh in the neighborhood of 
Pobttck's Well, in the county of Limerick. 
It was Immediately dug up ; and I have been 
in^Mnmed by those who were present, and on 
whom 1 could rely, that it was then warm, 
and had a sulphurous smell. It weighed 
abont seventeen pounds, and had no ap- 
•earance of having been fractured in anv 
■art, for the whole of its surface was uni- 
tormly smooth and black, as if affected by 
snlphar or gunpowder. Six or seven more 
of the same kwd of masses, but smaller, and 
finctnpad, as if shhttered from each other, 
•r iiom larger ones, descended at the same 
time, with g^eat velocity, In different places, 
between the lands of Scagh and the village 
of Adare. One more vtry large mass pas- 
ted with great rapidity and considerable 
noise at a small dbUnce from me ; it came 
to the ground on the lands of Brasky, and 
penetrated a vety hard and dry earth, about 
two (bet Thk was not taken up for two 
days ; It impeared to be fractured in many 
places, ana weighed abont sixty-five pounds! 
Its shape was rather round, but irregular : It 
cannot be aseertainad whether the smaM 
fragments which came down at the same 
time corresponded wkhlhe fractures of this 
large stone in shape or number; but the un- 
fraetnred part of the surface has the same 
impearanoe as the one first mentioned. 
Tmre fell alto, at the same time, on the 
lands of Faha, another stone, whkh does not 
appear t# have been part of, or separated 
mm, uxy other mass: its tkin t« smooth and 
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blackSsh, of the same aapeamee with the 
first menttoned, and wetgbed above twenty^, 
four pounds. Its shape b very irregular. 
This stone is In my possession, and tor its 
volume is very heavy. 
« There was no flash of lightning at the tiate 
of^ or immediately before or after, the eulo- 
slott ; the day continaed very calm and se* 
rone ; was rather close and sultry, and with- 
out wind or rain. It is about tmree miles In 
Sreel line from the lands of Braslrf, where 
the very large stone descended, to the place 
wheretne smaH ones fell in Adare, tfnd all the 
fleers fell interme<Kately ; but they appeared 
to descend horlaoMtally, and as if discnarged 
from a bomb and scattered in the aUr. 

<<Iam,sh>, 

^ Your obedient servant, 
•SAM. MAXWELL, 
^ WiLUAK Hioonis, £sq. 
" DMm Sodetv-Bomte:* 
There b no phenomenon In nature so 
strange or so dimcult to be accounted for, 
as tM eAtence of meteoric stones b the 
atmosphere, and the ciranmstances attending 
their motion and descent to the earth. The 
fiery meteom which deposit them are often 
seen at a considerable height above tha 
clouds, moving in a horiaontal directiOft 
with great velocity, but gradually approaeh- 
ing towards the earth. When they reach 
within a certain distance of it, or when they 
meet wkh clouds, the phenomena of thun- 
der and lightning are produced, the Ignition 
ceases, and the stones come down, most fre* 
qnently shattered into masses of different 
nses, with the effects of fusion, wHbout ex 
ception, on their surface, the fractured narls 
excepted, although Internally they exhll^ 
no such appearance. 

In whatever part of the worid thoaa stonea 
are found, they exhibit very neariy tne sama 
appearance as to colour, texture, fracture* 
«c. and on analysb rive the same ingre- 
dients, sometimes vupag very little In thehr 
proportions. 

The stone which fell a few vears an> hi 
the county of Tipperary, and which we^^ed 
seven pounds and a hatf, was found by my 
analysb to consist of the same substances 
with many which had fallen on different 
parts of the globe, according to the analyses 
of Mr. Howard, 

The followingare the conAtMOtt of those 
stones, viz. 

Silex In large qnantitles. 

Magnesia. 

Iron in its metallic sdla. 

Nickel in small proportions. 

Sulphur and oxide of iron, 
A9 nA otber mineral substance hitherto 
dbcovered ofi our globe consists of the 
above ingredients, we must consider them as 
foreigners, dome philosophers suppose that 
they are projected from the volcanoes of the 
moon ; that they are projected trom the earth 
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^c. But as these speculations arc inconsis- 
tent Willi sound philosophy, or even with 
plausible hypotheses, I shall drop the subject 
here. ' 

It is supposed by Cladhu that they never 
T)e1onged to any planet, and that they were 
opaaue wandering masses, before they 
reached the confines of our atmosphere. 
'tbxst certainly, is the most rational mode of 
accounting for their presence in the sitaatlon 
in which we first benold them in the atmos- 
jihere. 

Ho\r%ver, to account for their becoming 
luminous or red hot, when they descend into 
the upper regions of our atmosphere, regions 
of eternal frosty has been ^ desideratum with 
inc, and engaged much of my attention some 
time past. 

TheSe masses, like all other ponderable 
materials, contain specific heat round their 
atoms and particles ; in moving tiirongh the 
Atmosphere they collect electricity ; and this 
continaes increasing, as there is no other so- 
lid matter in those upper regions To prevent 
its accumulation.* When they acquire a suf- 
iicient quantity of electric matter, the entire 
or a portion of their specific heat is liber- 
ated, and much of it is thrown on their sur- 
face ; this gives the luminous appearance : 
us they contain much iron and sulphur, a 
portion of oxygen unites to their external 
parts. The degree oflteat produced by these 
different circumstartces will account for the 
'superficial fused crust which invariably sur- 
irounds these substances. U is probable also, 
that a quantity Of electricity collect)^ round 
those masses, so as to form a considet^ablt 
'and dense atmosphere, and that this electric 
otmosp^re as they move along, keeps the 
air in contact with them in a constant blase. 
These electric stones in descending to- 
wards the earth, when they meet a cloud 
comparatively negative, lose a portion of 
their electricity ; which bursting forth vrith 
'great vehemence exhibits tlie phenomena of 
tliundcr and lightning; at the same time 
that they are most commonly shattered into 
pieces. So soon as this takes pbce, their 
luminous appearance ceases, their specific 
heat resumes its former station, and they are 
precipitated to the eaKb, still retaining a 
' considerable degree of heat. The stone that 
fell in the couuty of Tipperary could not be 
touched with %e hand some time after its 
descent. 

It la somewhat strange that those meteors 
should be £ound to move from E. to W. 
which is coiftary to the motions of the 
earth ; unless it had been occasioned by the 
electricul explosion, which mi^t have scat- 
tered the stones in every direction H^ its vio- 
lence. It is im|)OS9tt)le that such explosions 
eould be produced but by means of electrici- 



* The upptT pari of the almosphorc which 
ejdeads beyond the reach of clouds, contains a 
coasiden\^fc quantity of free electricity, as the 
l>liciiomcnou pf the aurora boradis suiGTiciently 
i'\-iaces. 



ty ; thei^for^, it appears rather singiilttr that 
they should not be accompanied with light- 
cine, which b generally the case ; but pro- 
bably the opaci^ or darkness of the cloudst 
during the fall in the county of Limeffck^ 
rendered it invisible. I am, sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

W. HIGGINS. 

From ific P/tUoiQphieal Magasine. 

ON THE KALKIDOSCOPX. 

This amusement being now in the hands 
of almost every person, any description, 
more particular than what win present Hsdf 
in the subjoined historical detaUi will here 
be unnecessary. 

Dr. Brewster, tlie patentee of this amnsiBg 
instrument, is chared by many with being 
a plagiarist, and claiming that, as a new in- 
vention of his own, which is really old, and 
the discovery of another. We shall lay the 
grounds of this charge before oor readers ; — 
and we begin With some remarks which 
have appeared in the French Journals : 

« Scarcely," says one of them, "had the 
Kaleidoscope been imported into Paris^ 
when twenty competitors started forward, 
and each, his elass in his hand, contended 
for the attentTob of the public. To the 
Kahidoscope one opposed the Polyoteope; 
another the Metamorpfumte&pe ; and as the 
great majority of spectators called out for 
somethuiff French, we saw immediatelythb 
wish gratified by the TrmufigtiraUur^ the 
FrcncA lamp, fcc." 

<< M. Robertson," a mathematlcal-iAstni- 
ment maker in Paris, of some <;mineaoe« 
« reclaims for France the priority of this in- 
vention . He brings in proof an tnstroment* 
of great dimension it is true, but which for 
many years has furnished in his calUaet 
the same various pictures which an adroit 
speculator has introduced into the Kaleidos- 
cope. Thus JProfessor Brewster of Edin- 
burgh, to whom the English have attri- 
buted the honour of this discovery, is nothing 
more than an imitator. This is not the first 
time that a French discovery has taken the 
longest way of arriving at Paris. M. Cheva- 
lier too enters the lists ; holding in one hand 
a work, jmbluhed more ikon J^ty years age, 
in which the principle of thb agreeable illo- ' 
sion is described, while in the other he pre- 
sents us a lamp which, by adding mocn to 
the ma^c of the effects, merits truly the 
name which he gives it of the French Mtdti- 
pUcaior.** 

However mortifying it may be to oor 
ingenious neighbours,* the French, to have 
their claims to the originality of this inven- 
tion denied, the fflbt is, that should the opti- 
cal principle on which the instrument b 
founded, and eariier publication, be held to 
constitute the invention, the discovery wtU 
he found to belong to Eogtand, notwilh- 
standinj^ tlie French woric « published M^re 
than fijli/ yeart ago, in which the principle 
of t^ ogreeablc iiiasion b described;^' for. 
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the principle was published in London more 
than eizhty years ago, in a work entitled 
" JVcK? fmprortmentt of Planting and Gar- 
dening, both philotophical and practicalf 6lh 
Editwn. By Richard iBradiy, ProfcMor of 
Botany at the University of CambridgBf an^ 
F R, a. Printed for J. and J. Knaplonj in SI 
PttuV$ Churdt-yard, 1731." The following 
it printed from Bradley's first chapter. 

" Description and Use of" a netc Invention Jhr 
the more speedily designing of Garden 
Plats, whereby we may produce more ttme- 
ty of Figures in an Hour's Ttmtf than are 
to hefowndin all the Books on Qardening 
note extant. 

** Since the instrument I now design to 
treat of has afforded some pleasure to many 
of my acqnaiutance, 1 have been easily per- 
suaded to make it public. It is of that na- 
iuref that the best designers or draughtsmen 
may improve and help their fancies by it, 
and maV with more certainty hit the hu- 
mour of those gentlemen tbev are to work 
for, without being at the trouble of making 
many varieties (M figures or garden plats, 
whidi will lose time and call an unnecessary 
expense, which frequently discourages gen- 
tlemen from making nn their gardcas. In 
short, the charge of the instniment is so 
f mall, and its use so delightful and profit- 
at>Ie, that I doubt not its favourable recep- 
*tJQn in the world. But to proceed : 

" We must choose two pieces of looking- 
glass of equal bigness, of the figure of a long 
square, five inches in length and four in 
breadth : they must be covered on the back 
With paper or silk, to prevent rubbing off the 
silver, which would else be apt to crack off 
by frequent use. This covering for the back 
of the glasses mast be so put on that nothing 
of it may appear about the edges of the 
bright side. 

" The glasses being thus prepared, they 
must be laid face toiace ana hmged toge- 
ther, so that they may be made to open and 
!sliut at pleasure, like the leaves of a book. 

" Draw a large circle upon paper, divide 
it into d, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 equal ports, which 
being done, we may draw in every one of 
the mvisions a figure at our pleasure, either 
for garden plats, or fortifications. 

"So likewise a pentagon maybe perfectly 
represented by finding the fifth part of a 
circle, and placing the glasses upon the out- 
lines of it, and the fourtth part ota circle will 
likewise produce a square by means of the 
elasses, or, by tlie same rule, will give us any 
figure of equal sides. I easily sup)>ose that 
a curious person by a little practice with 
these passes ma^ make many improvements 
with toem, which perhaps I may not yet 
have discovered, or have for brevity's sake 
omitted to describe. 

*^ It next follows that I e!tplain how by 
these glasses we may, from the figure of a 
circle drawn upon paper, make an oval ; and 
alfo by the same rule, represent a long 
<'juarc, from a perfect square. To,do this, 



open the glasses and fn them to an exact 
square : place them over a ctucle, and move 
t^em to and fro till you see the representa- 
tion of the ov^ figure you liki* best ; and 
so having tlie glasses fixed, in like manner 
move them over a square piece of work, 
till you find the figure you desire of a long 
square." 

. In the foregoing 'description of Bradley's 
invention, the principle of reflection on 
which he constructs it, is precisely tlint 
which Dr. Brewster has employed in his 
Kaleidoscope; but the means by whicli the 
latter presents to the reflectij)g surfaces the 
objects that are to be reflected, are quUc 
different. Even with Bmdlcy the kind ot" 
objects and the means by which he present- 
ed these objects to the mirrors Averc v.hat 
constituted his instrument a new invention ; 
for the arrangement of the reflectors them- 
selves was not of Bradley's discovering, as 
we shall prove immediately. 

We copy the following from John Daptisla 
Portals J^atitrnl Magic, the Engli&Ii Transia* 
tk>B published in l£S8. 

" To make a plain Glass that sltall repre- 
sent the Image memifold. * 

" A gla?s is made lliat will make many 
representations, tlmt is, that many things* 
may be seen at once ; for by opening and 
shutting it^ you shall see twenty fingers for 
one, and more. You shall make it thUs: 
Raise two brass looking-glasses [metallic 
mirrors], or of crystal, at right angles upon 
the same basis, and let them be in a propor- 
tion called sesouialtera, that is one and a 
half, or some other proportj^n, and let them 
be joined together longways, that tlity may 
be sliut and apened, like a book; and the an- 

fles be divei-s, such as are made at Venice : 
'or one face being ob^cted you shall see 
many in them both, and this by so much the 
straigbter, as you put them together, and 
the auEles are less : but they will be dimin-' 
ished oy opening them, end the angles be- 
ing more obtuse, you shall see the fewer : 
so showing one figure, there Avill be more 
seen : an^ further, the rieht parts will show- 
right, and the left to be left, which is con- 
trary to looking-glasses; and this is done 
by mutual reflection and pulsation, whence 
ariseth the variety of images interchange- 
able." 

From the foregoing it is manifest whence 
Bradley derived the {irinciple which he af>- 

}>lied to the construction of his instrument, 
or he Ijorrows the verv words of Porta, 
" that the^/ (the mirrors} may be shut and 
opened like a book ;" and hence it follows 
that if the discovery of the principle cannot be 
allowed to th*? Frcneh, so neither can it to 
the English : for Porta's work wh^ first pub- 
lished (at Naples we believe) in 15:J8, in 
four books, and So ye^n after (that is abo;:l 
the year 1673), in its enlargea form, com- 
prising twenty books. Bradley was not cull- 
ed a plagiarist,^ — prolmbly because his in- 
strument, though identit'Tillv the ?nmc as 
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Torta's, was applied io a diflTerent way and 
to a different purpose. Should Dr. Brewster 
then be considered in that light, for havinf 
made use of the same principle in his instru- 
ment) which in construction is different from 
either Porta*8 or Bradley's ? Porta, by look- 
i«g at objects before huBy alons the angle 
formed at the joining of hb passes, saw 
them multiplM: Bredler, bv placing his 
joined glasses upon bis dniwings, at right 
angles to them, and looking at them, in the 
same manner, saw them multiplied ; but the 
number of reflections could be calculated. 
Dr. Brewster, b^ putting the reflectors in a 
tube, and attachmg thereto, and at right an- 
gles to tiiem, two discs of glass with objects 
loterposed, forms an opti<^ instrument ca- 



Gtble of produchig an inedculable (ii not as 
flnite) number m combinatSons, 1^ merely 
making the discs, or the whole instroneoit 
to revolve on its axis, while tlie eye lookf 
through it If the previous application of 
aay known principle to the constructioB ci 
Instruments, is to oe considered and h^ as 
embracing all future a|M)licatiotts of the 
same principle, there can be no new Ibwip 
tions ; for to obtain knowledge of a princi- 
ple, not before known, is a dueevery, and not 
an inoentum : no person can invent a princi- 
ple ; but he may apply a principle, wliea 
known, to a new purpose, and this new ap- 
plication with ^the new means employed, it 
what constitutes a new invention. T. 



Art. 12. CABINET OF VARIETIEa 



Fmn the London Uteraty GaxetU. 

TWELFTH DAT. 

fpO the rejoicings on New Tear's tide 
"*- succeeded, after a short interval, the 
obaervance of the Twelfth Day, so c^led 
fh>m its being the twelfth day after the 
nativity of our Saviour, and the day on 
which the Eadem Magif guided by the star, 
arrived at Bethlehem, to worship the infant 
Jeeus. 

This festive day, the most celebrated of 
the twelve for the peculiar conviviality of its 
rites, has been oDserved In this kingdom 
ever since the feign of Alfred, « in whoso 
davs," wys Collier, " a law was made with 
relation to holidays, bv virtue of which, the 
twelve days mper the Nativity of our Saviour 
Were made Festival*" 

In consequence of an idea which seems 
esnendly to nave prevailed, that the Eadtm 
jtfsgt were kings, this day has been fre- 
quently termed iSie ftad €f the three kingi ; 
and many of the rites with which it is at- 
tended, are founded on this conception ; for 
it was customary to elect, from the company 
assembled on this occasion, a king or queen, 
who was nsuallv elevated to this rank hr the 
fortuitous division of a cake, containing a 
bean, or piece of coin ; and he or she to 
whom this symbol of distincdon fell, in di- 
viding the cake, was immediately chosen 
king or queen, and then forming their min- 
isters or court from the company around, 
maintained their state and character until 
midnight. 

The Twelfth Cake was almost always 
accompanied by the Wassail Bowl, a com- 
position of spiced wine or ale, or mead, or 
methegiin, into which was thrown roasted 
apples, sugar, kc. The term WatnUy 
tvliich in our elder poets is connected with 
much interesting imogery, and many curious 
rites, appears to have been first used in this 
idland daring the well-known interview be- 
tween VorUgem and Kowena. Geoffrey 



of Monmouth relates, on the anthoritr of 
Walter Calenius, that tiiis ladv, the daugbter 
of Hengist, knelt down, on the approach af 
the king, and presenting him witn a eap of • 
wine, exclaimed, «< LordKing Wett keiij*' dMt 
is, literally, " Health be to you." Vortigtrs 
being ignorant of the Saxon langoage, was 
inform^ by an interpreter, that the jmipoti 
of these words was to wish him beaJth, and 



that he should reply by the exp 
drine-heil, or " drink the health :" aceord- 
ingly, on his so doin?, Rowana drank, and 
the king receiving tne cup from her haodi 
kissed and pledged her. 

' Heahh, my LordKu^g,* the sweet Bowena ssid; 
' Health,' cried the chieftain to the Soxoa womd ; 
Then rsily rose, and 'mid the coocourM wide, 
Kiss'd ner hale lips, and placed her by his side. 
At the soft scene, such gentle thouebts abound, 
That healths and kisses 'nioogst the guests weal 

round: 
From this the social custom took its rise ; 
We still retain, and still must keep theprize. 

Paraphrase of Robert of Glaucesier. 

Since this period, observes the bistoriauy 
the custom has prevailed in Britain of using 
these words whilst drinking; the person 
who drank to another saying iMi»-Aet{, and be 
who received the cup answering <ir»9ir-A«tf. 

It soon afterwards became a custom fai 
villages on Christmas-eve^ New Tear's Ev«, 
and Twelfth Night, for itinerant minstrels to 
cany to the houses of the gentry and othera^ 
where they were generalfy very hospitably 
received, a bowl ofspiced wine, which belog 
presented with the Saxon words just men- 
tioned, was therefore called a WatoaU-boml. 
A bowl or cup of this description was also 
to be found in almost every noblemAn'^ or 
gentleman's bouse, (and frequently of nissij 
^Iver,) until the middle of the seventeeBth 
centurv, and which was in perpetual requi- 
sition daring the revels of Christmas.'* 

[Hence we have the word Wasself spHOrf- 
mous for carou^g and jovialty] 
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Dorinc the feigns of £Uiabeth and James 
I. the cdebratioB of the Twelfth Night was, 
equally with Christmas Day, a festival 
tbroQgh the land, and was observed with 
mat ostentation and ceremoi^ in both the 
Pniversfties, at court, at the Temple, and at 
Iinooln*8 and Grajr's-inn. Many of the 
masques of Ben Jonion were written for the 
anusement of the ro3ral family on this ni^t ; 
and Dogdale In hb Oripnt* JiuiieaUtt has 
given us a longand particular account of the 
mveliy at the Temple on each of the twelve 
days of Christmas, in the vear 1562. It ap- 
pearsfrom thb dociment,that the hospitable 
rites of St Stephen's di^, St. John's dav, 
and Twelfth diqr> were ordered to be exactiv 
alike ; and as many of them are in their 
natore, perfectly rural, and where there is 
•vety reason to suppose, observed to a cer- 
tam extent ia the baUs of the country gentir 
and substantial veomanry, a short recort 
here, of those tnat fall under this descrip- 
tion, eannot be deemed inapposite. 

The breakfut on Twelfth Day is directed 
lobe of brawn, mustard, and malmsey; the 
dinner of two courses to be served in the 
kail, and after the first course " cometh in 
the master of the game, apparelled in green 
▼eluet; and the Ranger of the Forest also, 
hi a green sdit of satteo ; bearing in his hand 
a green bow and divers arrows, with either 
of tliem a bunting bom about their necks : 
blowing together three blasts of venery, 
they pace around about the ire three times. 
Then the master of the game maketh three 
curtesies,** kneeb down, and petitions to be 
admitted into the service of the lord of the 
feast. 

This ceremony performed, a huntsman 
cometh into the hall, with a fox and a 
purse-net, with a cat, both bound at the 
end of a staff; and with them nine or ten 
couple of bounds, with the blowing of hunt- 
f ng-ooros. And the fox and cat are by the 
hounds set upon, and killed beneath the fire. 
This sport finished, the marshal, an oflScer 
so called, who, with many others of different 
appellations, were created for the purpose 
of conducting the revels, placeth them in 
their several appointed places. 

After the second conne, the ^'ancientest 
of the masters of the fevels singeth a song, 
with the assistance of others there present ;" 
and after s^qae repose and revels, supper, 
eonsisting of two courses, is then served in 
the haU,andbein| ended, " the omrshal pre- 
senteth himself with drums afore him mount- 
ed upon a scaffold, borne bv four men ; and 
goeth three times round about theharthe, 
ccying out aloud, < a lord, a lord,' ^. then 
be descendeth, and goeth to dance. 

« This done, the lord of Misrule addresseth 
himself to the banquet; which endcth with 
some minstralsye, mirth and dancing, every 
man departeth to rest." 

Harrick, who was the contemporary of 
Shakespeare for the first twenty-nve years 
of his life, that is, from 1591 to 1616. has 
given OS the followhig curious and pleasing 



account of the ceremonies of Twelfth Night, 
as we may suppose them to have been ob- 
served in almost every private family. 

TWELFTH NIGHT, 

on KTJiQ AHD qUEEN.' 

Now, now the mirth comes, 

With the cake foil of plums, 
fMere Beane's the kmg of the sport bore ; 

Beside, we must know, 

ne Pea also 
Mustrevdl, as Queene, in the court her^. 

Bei^ then to chuse^ 

This night as ye use. 
Who shall for the present defigfat bere» 

Be the Kiiw by the lot, 

And who sball not 
Be Twelfh^y Qneene fiv the night hei^. 

Which knowne, let us make 

Joy-sops with the cake ; 
And let not a man then be seen here, 

Who unwig'd will not drinke 

To the base from the brink 
A health to the King and the Queene here. 

Next cq^wne the bowle full 

With gentle lambs-wooll ; 
Adde surar, nutmer and ginger. 

With store of ale too; 

And thus we must doe 
To make the WaaeaUe a swinger. 

Give then to the Kin^ 

And Queeoc wasseilmg ; 
And though with all ye be whet here, 

Tet part ye (Vom hence. 

And free from offence, 
As when ye innocent met here 

Uerrki^t Uesperides. 



ANECDOTE OF THE EMPEROB JOSEPH II. 

The Emperor Joseph IT. heard every 
body who pretended to discover to him any 
thing useful. B^ tliis moans he often losi 
much precious time. 

Barou Calisios once begged an audience 
to propose to the Emperor a matter of great 
importance ; it was granted him : the con- 
versation was as follows — 

Caluius. The city of Comorn in Hungary 
has the misfortune to be visited nearly every 
five years by earthquakes, which have often 
occasioned great danmge, and still expose it 
to the utmost danger, and threaten it witli 
total destruction. Now I have remarked, 
that in Egypt there never were nor are any 
earthquakes. But as Eg^pt differs from 
other countries onl^ in having pyramids, it 
follows that pyramids must be sure preven- 
tatives of earthquakes. 

The Emperor. So then it would be good 
to build some of these edifices in Hungary ? 

CaHtitu. This is my humble proposal, and 
I here present your majesty a plan how they 
may be erected. 

The Empnor. But have you calculated the 
expencc ? 
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Calmupm No : but I beU«ve for three op 
fborliandred thoosanci florins two handsome 
p)nramk}s might be built ; a little smaller in- 
deed than those in Egypt. 

The Emperor. Has the city of Comom so 
much money ? 

Calisius. No, but 1 hope yonr Majesty 
will contribute, and the rest might perhaps 
he raised by a subscription. 

The Emperor. Well, I hare ifbthinff 
arainst it. If a suitable place can be found, 
which is fit for nothing else, anfl you will 
undertake* the work on snbscnption, begin 
to build as soon a^ you please ; but I can- 
not fix the amount of my subscription before 
I se^at least one pyramid quite finished; 



ARBCDOTX or A ROSSIAR FRINCCSS. 

Many of our readers are doubtless ac- 
quainted with the name of the Swiss doc- 
tor Michael Schuppach, of Lengnau, in the 
Emmc^t-ial, who was highly celebrated, 
and much in vogue in the last century. He 
U mentioned by Archdeacon Coxe, in his 
Travels in Switzerland, who himself con- 
sulted him. There was a (|me when peo- 
ple of distinction and fortune came to him, 
particularly from France and Germany, and 
even from more distant countries ; and in- 
numerable are the cures which he performed 
upon patients given up by the regular phy- 
sfcian?. There were once assembled m 
Michael Schupnach's laboratory, a great 
many distinguislied' persons from all parts of 
the world ; partly to consult him, and partly 
out of curiosity; and among them many 
French ladies and gentlemen, and a Jflussian 
prince, with his daughter, whose singular 
i»eauty attracted g'^tieral attention. A yonng 
French marquis attempted, for the amuse- 
ment of the ladies,.to display his wit on the 
miraculous Doctor; but the latter, though not 
much acquainted with the French language, 
answered so pertinently, that the marqins 
had not the laugh on his side. During this 
conversation, an old peasant entered, meanly 
dressed, with a snow white beard, a neigh- 
bour of Schuppoch*-'. Schuppach directly 
turned away from his great company, to bis 
old neighbour, and hearing that his wife was 
iti, set about preparing the necessary medi- 
cine for her, without paying much attention 
to his more exalted guests, whose business 
he did not think so pressing. • The marquis 
was now deprived of one suoject of his wit, 
and therefore chose for his butt the old 
man, who was waiting while his neighbour 
Michael was preparing something tor his 
old Mary. Auer many rffly jokes on his 
lone white beard, he offered a wager of 
twelve loub'dors, that none of the ladies 
would kiss tho old dirty looking fellow. 
The Kussian princess hearing these words, 
made a sign to her attendant, who brought 
her a plate. The princess put twelve louis- 
d'on on it, and had it carried to the marquis, 
who of course could not decline adding 
twelve others. Then the fair Russian went 



up to th^old pe^fit with the locijg beavd, 
and said, << Permit me, venerable Uther, to 
salute you after the fashion of my countiy.** 
Sayine; this, she embraced him, and gave 
him a kiss. She then presented him the gold 
which was on the plate, with these words, 
" Take this as a remembrance of me, and as 
a sign that the Russian girls think it their 
doty to honour old age.** 



A5 A5CIE7T CROW IT DISCOTBREB TK SOLA- 
TOHIA. 

On tho 23d of last March, in making a 
road at Maltier, a little village in Sclavonia, 
as the wife of a soldier named Gaspamwich, 
was turning up a clod with her pickaxe, she 
found, about two inches dfep under ground, 
a piece of metal rolled op, which she took 
for iron, and threw it into the road. At a 
second stroke she discovered the basket- 
formed vessel ; which, in Uie opinion of all 
who have considered it with attention, is 
supposed to be a crown. It consists of two 
parallel circles of strong gold wire twisted 
together, which are about four inches asun- 
der, and connected by a n>iral ornament in 
this form K. The inside of the crown, 
shaped like a hat, consists of a ^raid of tiie 
same kind of gold, which surrtwnds a net 
button in the middle, in rose-shaped braids. 
The whole weighs a little more tiian M 
ounces. The diameter is equal to that of a 
small hat. 

As the workmen's attention was attracted 
to this valuable relic, it was soon discovered 
that the whole mass was gold. By chance 
a corporal came up, who gave notice of it 
to the captain. ImtrtediatMy on the follow- 
ing morning, the eround in that place was 
dug up five or six fathoms, and carefully ex- 
amined ; but notliing farther was discovei^ 
ed. Since the 25th of October, the crown 
has been nt Vienna, and it b not doubted 
but that this curiosity will be delivered to 
the Imperial Treasury or Museum. 



THE DOG MIME. 

Who ha? not heard of the celebrated piece 
called Tfie Forest of Bondy^ and of the ap- 
plause which the dog of D'Aubry has obtain- 
ed in Pai-is, London, Vienna, Munich, Dres- 
den, Berlin, Leipsig, Cassel, &c. ? There is 
nothing new under the sun: see what Pla- 
tarch relates — de st^Haanimalivmi 

1 must not pass over an example of canine 
ingenuity of which I was witness at Rome. 
A mime> who performed a complicate 
piece, in which there were many characters, 
had a dog with him, which made all kinds 
of ^sUculations necessary for the represen- 
tation. He aflTorded a striking proof of bla 
talents, after taking poison, wnich was X» 
produce sleep and then death. He took the 
oread In which the poison was given hinv, 
and, after he had eaten it, he pretended to 
tremble, to stagger, and to become ^ddy ; 
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and then be strstcbed himsetf out as if d«ad, 
and let bimself be Dulled and dragged aloog 
as the progress of the piece required. When> 
from the malogue and action, he saw that 
tiie moment was come, be began to move 
himself by degrees, as if he oi^oke out of a 
profound sleep, raised histhead, and looked 
about bhn ; he then approached the person 
required by hb part, aad evinced his joy bv 
his caresses, to the great astonishment of all 
the spectators, and even of the old Emperor 
Vespasian, who was at the time in the 
Theatre Marcellus. 



AllTI^UC BINO. 

The Roman (Gazette relates, on the au- 
thority of letters from Greece, that a coun- 
tryman, in the neighbourhood of Corinth, 
lately struck wfth his ploughshare against a 
metal vessel, which contained severaf an- 
cient coins, and a ring, with an agate of the 
size of half a soldo. On this agate the naked 
eye could discover nothing but some very 
small strokes. A learned traveller purchas- 
ed the ring, -and by the aid of a microscope 
discovered a most admirable work of art. 
On the upper side of the stone he found a 
group of gods, distinguishable by their attri- 
bvtes ; and on the lower side; Achilles drag- 
ging the dead body of Hector behind his 
ehariot. This discovery affords a fresh 
proof of the great superiority of the ancients 
to the modems in worics of this kind. 



imcneTB of christiah IV. kino or dbn- 

MARX. 

Christopher Rosenkrenz, in Copenhaeen, 
demandea firom the widow of Christian Tuul 
a debt of 6000 dollars. She was certain 
that she owed him nothing. But he pro- 
duced a bond signed by herself and her de- 
ceased husband; she declared the bond to 
be forged. The affair was brought before a 
court of justice. The widow was condemn- 
ed to pay the demand. In her distress she 



applied to king Christian IV. and said that 
netther she nor her husband had signed the 
pretended bond. His majesty promised to 
take her affair into consideration. He sent 
for Rosenkranz, questioned him closely, 
begged, exhorted, but all to no purpose. 
The creditor appealed to his written bond. 
The king asked for the bond, sent Rosen- 
kranz away, and promiaed that he would 
verpr soon return it to him. fiie king re- 
tiuuned alone, to eiamine this important 
paper, and discovered, after much trouble, 
that the pape1^mannfactnl•r, whose nmrk 
wa*on the bt>nd, had began hismanuiactoiy 
many years after its date. The inquiries 
made confirmed this fact. The proof agi&inst 
Rosenkranz was hrefragable. The Idng 
said nothing about it : sent for Rosenkranz 
some days after, and exhorted him in the 
most affecting nanner, to have pity on the 
poor widow, because otherwise the justice 
of Heaven would certainly punish him for 
such wickedness. He onblushinglv inststed 
on his demand, and even presumed to aflfect 
to be offended. The king's mlldaess went 
so far, that he still gave him several days 
for consideration. But all to no purpose. 
He was arrested, and punished witk all the 
rigour of the laws. 



ANECDOTE. PRESENCE OF MIND. 

As the well known Dr. Berth preached 
for the first time in hb native city ot Leipzig, 
he disdained the usual precaution of having 
his sermon placed in tne Bible before him, 
to refer to in case of need. A violent thun- 
der-storm arising just as he was in the mid- 
dle of his discourse, and a tremendous clap 
caused him to lose the thread of his argu- 
ment, with great composure and dignihrne 
shut the Bible, saying with emphasis, *< frhm 
God speaks, man must hold his ptact :" he 
then came down from the pulpit, and the 
whole congregation looked on him with ad- 
miration and wonder; as a mighty pillar <A' 
the chnrch. 



Amt. 15. REPORT OF DISEASES. 



Report cf Diseases treated at the Public Dis- 

J sensory, J^eto-Yorkf during tlie month of 
une, 1818. 

ACUTF. DISEASES. 

I^EBRIS Intermittens, {InttrmiUent Fever,) 
•'■^ fr, FebriaRemittens, (/^em/W.UFerc/-,) 
7; Febris Continua, {Continued fjver,) 29; 
Febris Infantum Remittens, {hifantUe RcmU- 
tent Fever,) 7; Phlegmone, 2; Ophliialmia, 
(Inflammation of the Eyes,) 4; Cynanche 
Toasillaris, 2 ; Pneumonia (Inflammation of 
the Chest f) 15; Pneumonia fyphode^*, (Ty- 
phoid Pneumony,) 4; Pertussis, (Hooping 
Cough,) 8 ; Hepatitis, (Inflammation of the 
Liver,) 2; Rbeumatismus Acutus, 1; Icte- 
rus, (Jaundice,) 1 ; Cholera Morbui: 2 j Dv^- 



entcria, (DyHnlery,) 3 ; Rubeola, (^Measles,) 
1 ; Erysipelas, (St. Anthony's Fire,) 2; Vac- 
cinia, (Kine Pock,) 31 ; Convulsio, (Con- 
vuUioiu,) 1. 

CUROKIC AND LOCAL DISEASES. 

Asthenia, (Debility,) 8; Vertigo, 3; Ce- 
phalalgia, (Head-Ach,) 5 ; Dyspepsia, (Indi- 
gestion,) 6; Obstipatio, 13; Colica, 2; Pa- 
ralysis, 1 ; Hysteria, 1 ; Menorrhagia^ 1 ; 
Ha^morrhois, 2 ; Diarrhoea, 6 ; LeucorrltCRa, 
2; Amcnorrhcea, 4 ; Ischuria, (Suppression 
of Urine,) 2 ; Ophthalmia Cbrgnica, 3 ; Bron- 
chitis Chronica, 3; Phthisis Pulmonalls, 
(Pulmonary Coiusiunption,) 7 ; Rbeumatismus 
Chronicu^ 6; Pleurodynia, 2; Lumbago, 
2; yephralsia, I; Plethora, 3; Anasarca, 
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(Dnptjf,) 1 ; Hydrotiioriix, {Dromy of the 
Oiaij) 1 ; ScfopbttU, (Kmg't Eml,) 1 ; Tu- 
mor, 1 ; Hernia, 1 : Exostosis, 1 ; Vermes^ 
(Worm$i)4; Syphilis, 4 ; Urethritis ViruleDta, 
3; Paraphymosis, 1 ; Contusio, {Bntuet) 6; 
Stremma, (Spram,) 3; Fractura, 1 ; VuIbus, 
6; Abscessus, 2; Ulcas, 8; Strophalas, 2; 
Psoriasis. 1 ; Erythema, 2; Herp^, 2 ; Sca- 
bies et PmHgO) 14; Porrigo,3; Emptiones 
Variae, 4. 

The weather of this month has been «- 
neraHy fi^r, and the temperature more ele- 
vated than usual: — winds chiefly between 
aoatheast and southwest The aiiantH|r of 
FBin has been small, not exceeding 2 1-2 
inches on a level ; what did fall was princi- 
pally in refreshing showers, sometimes. at- 
tended with lightning, seldom with thunder. 
On the 26th the meremy in Fahrenheit's 
thermometer stood at 90^ in the shade, on 
the 29th at 929^ and on the dOth it attained 
to the height of 93 1-2 degrees. On ten 
other days It was between 81 and 86<'. The 
thermometrioal range of this interval has 
been from 66 to 92 1-2 demes. Average 
temperature for the whole month 73^. 
Oreatest variation in twenty-four hours 21^. 
Itowest temperfttnre at 7 o'clock in any one 
morning 66*^, highest 76^; lowest tempera- 
lure in any afternoon 66^> highest 93 l-2<' ; 
lowest temperature at sunset of any day 
62®, highest 89^. — ^Barometrical range from 
29.66 to 30.06 inches.— The season, which 
at the comraeDcement of this month was 
deemed backward, is jiow sufficieAtly ad- 
vmiced, and vegetation in general presents 
a highly loxuriant aspect 

DuriM this interval, the city has been on 
\he wbmtd healthy. The effects of disease 
•n the human constitution have offered 
Uttle that is remarkable. Since the com- 
mencement of summer, inflammatory affec- 
Hons of the organs concerned in respiration 
have much declined ; but perftism still con- 
tinues to prevail among children, and/fvert, 
particuhuiy of the remittent and typhoid 
idnd, have been more common than in th» 
preceding montli. The cases of iypkui, 
which occurred during the vernal period, 
were mostly of the mild sort, denominated 

Emitior; but in this month the corn- 
has shown symptoms of degeneracy, 
e cases wearing from its commence- 
ment the physiognomy of daitger. 

Attention to the stomach and bowels con- 
stitutes an important step in the manage- 
ment of tvi>hous fever. On the invasion of 
the complaiot, an emetic, followed by a 
warm sudorifie, and in a few hours fay a 
proper aperient, commonly has the effect of 
disarming the fever of its severity; and, in 
some instances, totally extinguisnes the dis- 
eiBt. Without tfab prelimiRar>- step, cor- 



dials, UmioB, or drugs thfovm into die al- 
ready oppressed or poRuted stomach, wjD 
either be ejected, or will have the effect of 
increasing the general imtation, and aggra- 
vating the very symptoms they were in- 
tended to relieve. 

During the few |iot days at the eoodusioii 
of this month, several persons among the 
labouring poor, imd paiticulariy str e ng w ^ 
lately arrived from tne northern parts of 
Europe, and who a%yet were unaccostomed 
to the ocoasioBal intense heats of ovr cfi- 
mate, suffered from the impradeat vie of 
eoldwUer. Some perished; but the greater 
part were recovered by the interaafine of 
laudanum and brandy, by spiritons fomen- 
tations to the region of the stemach and 
bowels ; and in cases where tberer was any 
excitement or detefminatioB to the head, 
by the use of the lancet 

S6me cases of bilious vomiting, of ciM>* 
lera, and of dianhcea have been 'observed. 
These, to a limited extent, are doubtless 
salutary, being an effort of nature to free 
the stomach and bowels from a quantity of 
colluvies or offensive materials. 

The New-Tork Bilb ef fiiortality for Jooe 
report 219 deaths ; from 

Abscess, 2 ; Apoplexy, 2 ; Asthma, I ; 
Cancer, 1 ; Caries, 1 ; CasuaU^, 1 ; Child- 
bed, 1; Cholera Alorbus, 2 ; donsuiBptkMi» 
42; Contusion, 1 ; Convulsions, 8; Cramp 
in the Stomach, 1 ; Diafrhma, 2; DrinftlBg 
Cold Water, 6 ; Dropsy, 3 ; Dropsy in the 
Chest, 4 ; Dropsy in the Head, K); Drowii- 
ed, 9; Dysentery, 1; DyspeJMie, 1; £iy- 
sipelas, 1 ; Fever, 1 ; Fever, Intermittenty 
^; Fever, Remittent, 2; Fever, Typhoos* 
41 ; Fistula in perineo, 1 ; Fracture, 1; Gra- 
vel, 1 ; Hsraiorrhage, 1 ; Hives, 1 ; Hocm- 
ing Cough, 9; Hysteria* 1; Infanticide, i; 
"^ * 8 Che 



Inflammation of the Chest, 8; 
tion of the Bowels, 6; inflsimmetion of the 
Liver, 2; Insanity, 3; Intemperaooe, 1; 
Locked Jaw, 1; Mortiflcation, 2 ; Nervoes 
Disease, 1; OU Age, 2; Palsy, 1; Piie«- 
moniaTypbodes, 1 ; Scalded, 1 ; Serophala* 
or King's Evil, 1; Small Pox, 1 ; Still^barOt 
18; Sudden Death, 1; Suicide, 2; Tabv 
Mesenterica, 3 ; Teething, 2 ; Ulcer, 2 ; Un- 
known, 3 ; Worms, 3.— Total 219. 

Of this number there died 47 of |ind wil- 
der the age of 1 year; 10 between 1 an^Hs 
yean; 11 between 2 and 5; 3 between 5 
and 10; 14 between 10 and 20; 26 between 
20 and 90; 36 between 30 and 40; 40 be- 
tween 40 and 60; 19 between 60 end 60; 
6 between 60 and 70; and 6 betwe^ 90 
and 80. 

JACOB DYCKMAN^ M.0 

KctC'Yorhy /tin«3WA, 1818. 
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NEXT to Forajth, this is oba of the 
most pleastQg* publications we hare 
been bidierto presented with on the fallen, 
but still loyely land to which it relates ; 
and certainly, the interest with which we 
haTe pemsed it, has not been diminished 
^7 the reflection that it is tbe ofispring of 
native taste and talent It is, in truth, 
honourable both to the American press 
-* fluid character, and well calculated to 
rescue both from the unfounded and pal- 
try as|^Tsions which have been cast upon 
them m Europe. As a literary produc- 
tion, its characteristics are considerable 
facility and elegance of diction, frequent- 
ly nsmg into a strain of rich autid lofty 
eloquence, justness of observation on to- 
pics connected with the political and 
moral state of Ital^, a great command of 
the picturesque m description, and a 
warmth of unaf ination that envelopes 
the whole in an atmosphere of dazzling* 
and seductive brilliancy. 

As a picture of Italy, if it do not equal 
the unrivalled performance of Forsyth, it 
nevertfaeleft mmishee us with correct 
and glowing delineations of all that came 
vnder the author's observation. But what 
^ves it its chief recommendation in our 
eyes, it the tone of pure and lofty pttriot- 
ism, and the sound moral feeling that per- 
rade its pages. While the author evinces 
the warmest sensibility to the claims of 
Italy upon his admiration— and pays the 
Tingrudging tribute of his veneration to fbe 
splendour of her ancient renown,-»whiIe 
Vol, ni,— Wo. V. 41 



he dw^ls with almost niAusiastic deligfat 
lipoB the magnificence of her aichitec- 
ture, and the prodigies of genius which 
embellish her cities and palaces;*— while 
the exquisite M^tness and beautjr of her 
climate, elicit from him frequent ami 
rapturous acknowledgments, and seem fa 
have shed over his composition, a oonge- 
nial balminess ;•— While he is ever ready 
to pour forth the most lavish praises oa 
the inherent and, as it would seem, un« 
qnenchaUe intdlectualitv of the Italians ; 
—still, in the midst of all these witching 
charms and allurements, whether gaeing 
on the marble wonders of Rome al^ Flo^ 
rence— inhaling^ the luxurious atmosphere 
of Naple»— or involved in the enchant- 
ments of Venice,—- etiU does hi^ heart 
tuni homeward, and comparii^ with the 
aoble and free institutions of his own 
country, the degrsuling and corrupt des- 
potism of Italy-— the purity of American 
l»inciples and manners, with the moral 
dilapidation of the land of the Scipios— 
his bosom dilates with a fbeKng of honoor- 
i^le pride ; and in ^e midst of all his clas- 
sic recdlections and transporti, it delights 
us to witness his ardent and sincere de- 
votion to the land of his birth, and to ob- 
serve the well-spring of lus early and pa- 
triotic aflections unpdluted by the ad- 
mixture of tainted waters, and still re- 
flecting from their pure and shining sur- 
&ce, the image of his country's virtues 
and giory. lliese admirable feelings-* 
and we so pronounce them from our deep 
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footed conviction of the roperiority of 
America in every tking rclatkigr to the 
dignity and happiness, properly under- 
stood, of mankind— break forth in the 
very commencement of the book, and 
even the sceneiy of Italy, luxurious as it 
18, abounding in aH the softer beauties, 
and deriving additional attractions froni its 
association with so many of our earliest 
and most delightftil impressiona, only 
serves to cany his mind hick to the rich- 
er and more sublime landscape of Ame- 
rica—where, if we meet with fewer in- 
dications of the great and illustrioos in 
art and genius, we are in no inconsider- 
able measure recompensed by the un- 
stinted prodigality with which nature 
has arrayed her surface; and contem- 
plating the majesty and variety of her 
works in this her latest and fovourite 
creation, it seems impossible to suppose 
but that regions so vast in their extent, 
and magnincent in their form and aspect, 
and tenanted by a population, active, sa- 
gacious, brave, and more intelligent, be- 
cause better educated, than any people 
on the face of the earth, will in the pro- 
gress of time, rival and perhaps surpass 
even the classic shores of Greece and 
Italy in every thing that confers upon a 
country the charm of moral interest and 
dignity ; the lig^t of genius and philoso- 
phy will diAise itself over these immense 
Sid fertile tracts, time will shed over a 
ousand-dehghtful spots the spells of tra- 
ditionary and hirtorical renown, and a 
structure of society be built up that will 
€ix]iibit the human character in aU its 
grace and glory. 

With respect to the pelitical discussions 
of the author, as fkr as they consider the 
present condition of Italy, tliey are, as 
we have already said, the result of much 
observation and reflection, and with his 
opinion as to the melancholy consc- 
quencA of the Austrian government, the 
nniform ^timony of every intelligent 
traveller compels us to agree : — but upoi^ 
oneHopic wo must say we do not think he 
has spoken with his usual candour and 
Gonsidevation-— we alhid» to the influence 
of the French Bevolution, and the sway 
of Napoleon, on the fortunes of Italy* 
He conceives them to have operated to 
her disadvantage, and the necessary in- 
ference from aU that he advances upon 
the subject, is, tiiat her present languish- 
ing state is almost whdly ascribable to 
the measures pursued by the imperial 
government- New, though we by no 
means wish to be regarded as the apolo- 
gists of Napoleon, and though we shall 
le ever among tiie foremoet in condemiv- 



ing those acts of wanton violence and 
oppression which stained his career, we 
cannot avoid thinldog, that to France 
and Italy, bat more particulhrly the lat- 
ter, his dominion was productive of bene- 
fits of the most substantial detcriptioo, 
and that had not ambition, which Pope, 
however describes, as 

** The glorious fault of angels and of gods."' 

beset hinr with her tempting baits, coca- 
pied every avenue of his soul, and at length 
precipitated him to destruction, his reign 
would have proved eminentlv prosperous 
to Italy, and that under his rule, she woidd 
have gone far towards the redemption of 
her former dignity and importance. A few 
observations on that mighty change in the 
system of Europe, whose consequences 
are, perhaps, even now but partially un- 
folded, will not, we conceive, be coos- 
dered out of place in treating of a cocm- 
tiy so deeply concerned in its operations. 
The French Revolution, originating in 
the despair of a people traUipled in the 
dust by the government it rose to destroy, 
could be maintained only by the energy 
of extraordinary abihties, acting upon 
immense physical means, and had not the 
destinies of France been guided by minds 
of the first magnitude, had not the change 
itself in her domestic polity, called fonfa 
from the bosom of the people men equal 
to the most imminent crises, and filled 
her councils with civil wisdom, while it 
stationed at the head of her armies the 
finest military talents of Europe,— tn 
fine, had not the entire administration of 
the public weal been entrusted to the 
ablest hands, France must have yielded to 
tiic force of her contederated enemies, and 
nearly thirty years before she was fiOed 
to drink so deeply of the cup of calamity, 
beheld her fields blasted by the fires of 
invasion, and her cities dismantled and 
plundered by the friends of herpanesent 
rulers. Nor was this sudden and wide 
display of talent confined to the field and 
tlie cabinet. The glowing and graial 
Impulse extended itself to adh classes and 
professions, and spread with the velocity 
of the electric fluid (hroi^ the whole 
community, whom it animated yvitha Icfty 
and exulting spirit of self-defence. Tte 
barriers which formeriy obstructed the 
paths to eminence and distinction, being' ' 
utterly destroyed, and the invitation of 
the state to its members to come forward 
in her cause, being universal in its appli- 
cation, not only were her annies inces- 
santly and cheerfully recruited, but every 
citieen practising a hberal and useful art, 
felt it hii interest, as it wa» hi» most ifli«^ 
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perious duty, to labour in bis vocation, 
with a view to the public benefit. And 
thus the national afiairs bein^ conducted 
in their Euperior departments bj the most 
distin^ishcd political abilities, who wil- 
Jingly and with alacrity availed them- 
selves of the aid tendered by men of 
science and genius, the safety of France 
was ensured by a system which employed 
and stimulated the whole intellect of the 
country, and threw over its proceedings 
a splendour that fascinated even the eyes 
of its enemies. The sanguinary scenes 
of domestic horror, produced by a few 
fierce and unprincipled individuals, we 
shall always deplore, but it is impossible 
to withhold our admiration from tlie mag- 
nanimous spirit that presided in the coun- 
cils of republican France, or to deny that 
her mural cro%vn was indebted for no 
small portion of its lustre to the genius 
she fostered with a sage generosity. The 
same system was pursued by the leader 
whom the exigencies of bis adopted coun- 
try invested witUtlie purple. The generals 
— the prefects — the civil and military 
functionaries— of Napoleon were uniform- 
ly selected from among the most eminent 
in merit — the beams of his patronage 
wanned every department of learning, 
science, and the arts— and while his 
throne was environed and supported by 
the veteran commanders of the republi- 
can wars, it was clothed with the reflect- 
ed light of the talent he encouraged. 
During five and twenty years was this 
fnagnificcnt spectacle exhibited before 
our eyes, and it would, indeed, have been 
strange if a period so rich in all that 
invites and detains contemplation, had 
passed away without leaving impressions 
more durable than those of a theatrical 
pageant. In truth, since the expulsion 
of the Bourbons, a spirit had arisen in 
Europe to which she had ever been a 
stranger, and which soon extended be- 
yond the linuts of the country in which it 
had its birth ;^t passed the waves and 
valley of the Bhine — it enlivened the 
marshes of Belgium — ^it animated the 
plains of €rermany-*it crossed tlie Alps 
and Appenine, and wakened the dormant 
energies of Italian souls :— a spirit hos- 
file to all the old political fabrics, and 
which grew daily more and more inimical 
to the inveterate defects of the ancient 
goyeninient5*-a spirit essentially republi- 
can, and at open war with the oppression 
and prejudices that bad so lon^ exercised 
an undisturbed sway over the mind of 
Europe. The example of a numerous 
and powerful people rising with one ac- 
conl and orertuniing (ram its fouodations 



a government radically corrupt and des* 
potic, stimulated the neighbouring nations 
to investigate the abuses and mismanage- 
ment of fieir own— and the spirit of in- 
quiry once roused, proceeded with a 
rapidity that promised the most favoura- 
ble results. Its first effects were mani- 
fested in the aknost unresisted progress 
of the French army wJierever they ap» 
peared — and so universal at oee period^ 
had the dissatisfaction of the people 
throughout the continent toward their 
rulers become— so. small an interest did 
they take in a cause in which only the 
government and its ministers seemed to 
be concerned — that had the invaders act- 
ed with caution and prudence, and shown 
by their conduct and deportment, that 
the diffusion of freedom was the real and 
sole object of their glorious ambition, we 
do tliink that a general revolution would 
have taken place in Europe, and that all 
those sublime and "delightful prospects 
which the first few moments of the rovo- 
lution in France appeared to hold out to 
the philanthropist, might have been re- 
alised on an amphsr and more magnificent 
scale, and that long before the present 
period, there would not have been a 
single region of the old world to which 
the blessings of liberty would have been 
unknown. It was a misfortune that caa 
never be too deeply lamented, that a 
cause so pure and holy should l^ve fal- 
len into hands morally incompetent to its 
preservation and triumph — and that so 
splendid an opportunity for establishing 
the liberties of man upon a broad and 
lasting basis, should have been lost 
through the volatility of the principal 
agents, and their ibrgetfulness of the prin- 
ciples upon which, indeed, they professed 
to act, but which their subsequent con- 
duct but too plainly proved them to re- 
gard as mere political pretences. The iy- 
ranny and spoliation of the French gene- 
rals — ^the wanton insolence with which 
they treated the people—pthe affronts 
ofiiESred to national feeling — the over- 
weening arrogance and egotism which 
was perpetually endeavouring to give a 
French form to every social as well as 
political institution of the countries which 
yielded to tlieir arms— soon disgusted the 
wannest friends of France, and though 
her power was still maintained in the 
conquered provinces, it was upheld rather 
by fear than by those warm and anima- 
ted feelings wnich hailed the first en- 
trance of her armies. The continuance, 
and perhaps agg^vation of this system, 
under Napoleon, at length entirely wean- 
ed tlie popular mind from bis cause, and 
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the di6a£fectk» of hii illiAS waited odIt 
ft farouratble occasion to manifest itself 
in all its Firalence. The result of his 
Hmsslan expedition presented the desired 
opportnnitv, the standard of insurrection 
was reared in erery part of Europe, ex- 
ceptinir 1^7 ^^ Poland, and a new 
coalition against France was formed, dif- 
fering in Att its features from those which 
in the first period of her rerolution she 
had oyerthrown with glory to herself^ 
and, would we could say advantage to the 
rest of the continent Then she had to 
contend onl^ with kingi, and their slavish, 
fpiritless hirelings, and she rushed to 
the conflict with an ardour which ensur- 
ed her triumph. Then she was free — 
or at least beliered herself so— and fought 
for tiie preservation of her independence ; 
—she was threatened with the forcible 
and sanguinary re-establishment of the 
despotism that for ages had crippled her 
strength; — the rights, the unidoubted 
rights, and honour of her sons— the chas- 
tity of her daughters— were at stake ; — 
her hearths and her altars were me- 
naced with destruction — her soil was 
stained by the presence of her unprin- 
cipled enemies — and her citizens were 
stimulated by all the roost powerful 
feelings of our nature to the defence— 
the rescue— of their country. Now, 
circumstances wore a very diflerent 
and discouraging aspect. Free she had 
never been— her revolution, though in 
many respects productive of infinite ad^ 
vantages to Uie mass of her people, fail- 
ed in the establishment of her liberty — ^to 
the despotism of the old government had 
succeeded the tyranny of fection — and the 
sceptre of the faoorhons was wielded by 
the Directory and the Emperor. She 
woke from her dream of freedom— «found 
that it was a vision— «nd was content to 
exchange her hopes of pure and perfect 
Kberty— her actual and tumultuary servi- 
tude--nforthe tranouility of a monarchical 
government. Under the auspices of Na- 
poleon she enjoyed the repose she sighed 
for, and the eneigv of his character, the 
splendour of his achievements, tiie protec- 
tion and encouragement which be ex- 
tended to merit in whatever shape it ap- 
peared, the majesty and lustre, in short, 
which he shed over the name of France, 
would havefixed him in the hearts of a peo- 

Ce fond to excess of external glitter, had 
s known where to stop in his domestic aa 
well as foreign enterpnzes. But the des- 
pot grew so fast upoii him, he could not 
endure that the slightest vestige of free- 
dom should remain to his people— he he- 
came accustomed to the basest adulatioa, 



San. 



his win was law, the legislative bodies 
were reduced to the conditioD of auto- 
mata, the press was chained, and almoet 
eveiy measure of his reign seemed to Ia- 
dicate that he considered himself the ab- 
solute sovereign of France. By thia 
iMiughty deportment, and avarice of pow- 
er, be gradually declined in the affections 
of the people, while the enormous sacri- 
fices boHi of blood and treasure whidi 
his jchemes of conquest demanded, com- 
pleted their discontent The allies came 
forward with tiie fairest professions, die- 
avowed any intention of interfering in 
the internal afiaira of France, and the 
people, weary of war, and disgusted with 
the arbitrary measures of Napoleon, stood 
listlessly by, and suffered hun to fell, m 
the persuasion that it was the only event 
by which a chance would be affnded 
them of l-ecovering their domestic inde- 
pendence, or of reinstating the countiy 
m friendly relations with the powers tint 
were now advancing on thmr metropdis, 
at the head of the umted forces of Em^ope. 
In this crisis, however. Napoleon was not 
wanting to himself— never was his con- 
summate genius for war more decisively 
and brilliantly displayed than in the 
campaign before Paris : for three moethf 
he not merely kept his enemies at bay, 
and with a force scarcely equal to a fouitii 
of that opposed to him, but repeatedly 
compeDed them to fell back; nor should it 
be forgotten that when the allies received 
intelligence of the march by which, tiusfc- 
ing in the fidelity of Mannont, be left 
Paris uncovered, ihej were on the point 
of - commencing their retreat from the 
French territory. The lion was canglit 
in the toils, but not through the sagacity 
or courage of his hunters. 

It is not our intention to dwell on tbe 
consequences of the fall of Napoleon, as 
affecting France, or Europe genml^. 
Perhaps an inquiiy into its rendta might 
not be found so fevourable to the albes as 
their admirers would wish. Perhaps such 
an examination might show that a high- 
ly-talented and magnanimous despot hat 
been displaced to make room for a dus* 
ter of meaner and base-souled tyrants, 
men who have cheated their subjects with 
promises conceived in the spirit of treach- 
ery—and whose poor and paltry dr^ of 
their late mighty antagonist is constant- 
ly evincing itself in the persecution of 
every one who was attached to his for- 
tunes, orwho incautiously betrays in print 
or speech his sensibility to the great quLM- 
ties of Na^leon. liiese questions, as 
wen as the influence of his govenunent, 
and the revolution geDcrally, on the dei- 
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tinies of £iirp|0 at largfe, we fihall leara 
to the decision of our readers— but we 
cannot refuse ourselvee the occasion af- 
forded by the author before us, of saying 
a few words on the system of Napoleon 
as it regarded the iate of Italy— a land 

*^ That vaa$ the migbtiwl ia ber old commaadi 
Andisthelovdiol." 

In no country hare the effects of moral 
disoiganization been more strikingly ex- 
hibited than Italy '.^-on no region has the 
total neglect— Uie annihilation— of t& 
domestic nrtues brought a deeper de- 
gradation* When we wander even in 
imagination over plains once the abodes 
of the <^ lords of humankind," meeting at 
every step with the evidences of her 
former gnodenr, and then turn to con- 
template the abasement of her present 
inhabitants, the ardour of classical en- 
thusiasm mig^t almost be excused, if in 
the warmth and poignancy of its rec<^- 
lections, it breathed a corse on the base 
descendants of a mighty people. The 
profound universal licentiousness— the 
contempt of the marriage vow — the open 
avowal of criminal affections— the de- 
testable custom of ckisbeiitn — together 
with the rank superstition, pusillaninu- 
tv, indolence, and complete want of pub- 
lic spirit, which characterise her. po- 
pulation, have for ages rendered Italy 
despicable in the eyes of other nations. 
The lustre with which she shone in the 
middle ages— when the animating in- 
fluence of freedom and commerce spread 
life and vigour through her republics — 
gradually expired with the curtailment of 
her liberties ;— the gloom of despotism, 
foreign and domestic, gathered over her 
brow — she sickened beneath the wither- 
ing breath of slavery — the arts fled from 
shores where the voice of freedom ceas- 
ed to be heard, and commerce deserted 
a huod where industry no longer presided. 
Courage forsook her soul, and strength 
abandoned her arm, A general langour 
pervaded her frame, and she sought in 
the intoxicating cup of luxury the stimu- 
lus that had flowed from nobler sources. 
Deeply she drank— and with every fresh 
draught imbibed a portion of the poison 
which at length spread itself through 
every vein and artery of her system; 
voluptuousness engendered debility, her 
powers and eneigies expired in the mias- 
niata of sensuality, and the moral ma- 
rasma which infected her soul was daily 
melting awav the few famt traces of those 
brilliant and illustrious qualities which 
still lingered amid the waste of ber for- 
mer gloiy. 



Thus was Italy situated — languishing 
amid the sweets of nature, and Uie ruins 
of her pristine greatness — when the 
French Revolution burst forth upon the 
world like a tornado, and swept away 
in the rapidity and fierceness of its pro- 
gress, the landmarks of so many ancient 
dominions and institutions. Italy was 
among the first of the European nations 
visited by that tremendous but not unsa- 
lutary hurricane. Great as were the 
evils she sustained, — and it is by no 
means our wish to underrate them— they 
were, nevertheless, transitory and trivial 
compared with the deep and unintermit- 
ting exhaustion that for centuries had 
preyed upon the sources of her prosperity. 
The wars of which her fields became tbu 
theatre produced, unquestionably, con 
siderable temporary disaster, but thev 
wakened and stirred her people from the* 
slothfiil and luxurious apathy m which they 
were involved. Tbeg^at mihtaryand 
political drama that was acting among and 
around them, kindled the dormant powers 
of thought and reflection in minds long 
chained from action by the united spells of 
voluptuousness and superstition. France 
held out to their hopes the prospect of re- 
turning happiness and renown — her pro- 
clamations appealed to the shades of the 
Bcipiosand the Gracchi — the praises of 
CamiUus and Cato were sounded in the 
ears of their descendants— the nerve, tlie 
long palsied nerve of patriotism was elec- 
trified— -and the hopes, the affections of the 
Italians hung upon the triumphs of thcii* 
invaders. The victories of the republican 
armies over their Austrian oppressors 
were hailed as the harbingers of inde- 
pendence, and the license of the French 
soldiery was regarded with the indulgottct. 
exercised toward allies, rather than tU* 
asperity raised by the excesses of foreigi* 
and hostile troops. The establishmcuf 
of the lyigurian and Cbalpine republics 
flattered them with the vision of inde- 
pendence, and the expulsion of their oU 
masters — ^which of itself was a benefit oi 
unspeakable value to Italy— excited in 
the bosoms of her sons the liveliest feelio^s 
of gratitude toward their conquerors. 

Then came Napoleon — ^the kingdom ol 
Italy was erected— and the Itahans be- 
held all their anticipations of separate and 
perfect independence vanish in tbe over- 
powering blaze of royal dominion. But 
the rank which that event gave them 
among the nations of Europe more than 
compensated the partial disappointment 
of their wishes. Previous to the institu- 
tion of the kii^om of Italy, that inter- 
esting country had been separated into «* 
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hundred priDcipalHies— >tbe expenses of 
as many courts, each vying with its 
neiprhbour in ostentatioas pageantry, 
could be defrayed only by taxes and con- 
tributions that drained the means of the 
people,-»and the last spark of public 
»pirit was quenched by the extinction of 
the national integrity. Napoleon gave her 
ndion — he made her again a conntrif — he 
restored her finances — he re-created her 
foartial spirit — he encouraged her agri- 
culture— Jic re-edified lier cities — ^he 
patronised her men of genius and science 
<— and Italy was about to rise from her 
late nothingness when the success of the 
4leliverers of Europe replunged her into 
her former insignificance and abjected- 
ness. 

We have extended our observations to 
a length that forbids us to indulge our- 
selves longer ia speculations as to the 
future destinies of Italy. The author of 
the <^ Rambles'* now claims our attention, 
and it is with the liveliest satisfaction that 
we proceed to lay before our readers a 
brief view of the contents of this elegant 
volume. 

The two first sections are occupied in 
discussing the oomparative attractions of 
American and Italian scenery, the cha- 
racter of the modem Italians, and con- 
tain also some amusing speculations ^s to 
the gmemment best adapted to restore 
them to respectability and happiness. We 
extract the commencement of tbe first* 

" To an American whose eye has been 
nniformly accustomed to the lakes, rivers, 
and forests of the new world, the general 
aspect of Italy, at first, Is not striking, nor 
even plpasiiig. The magnificent features 
which nature has given to America, cast into 
the shade tbe comparatively dimimitive 
beauties of Italian scenery. Vineyards 
and plantations of olives make but a poor 
figure when compared with the rich ver- 
dure of our interminable forests ; and the 
Tyber and the Amo, thoueh renowned in 
song, would shrink into rills by the side of 
the Hudson or the Potomac. He remem- 
bers with what an overflowing hand nature 
has poured out her riches on the soil of the 
new worid ; and he is unable to reconcile 
tbe general appearance of Tuscany and 
Romagna, with the idea of a country on 
which nature has bestowed her gifts with 
lavish profusion. He contrasts, too, the 
fallen magnificence and languid air of her 
cities with that increasing prosperity and 
promise of future greatness, that is every 
where visible in America. 

« Whilst his mind is wholly occupied with 
this comparison, he is apt to overlook cir- 
cumstances in the present condHkm of 
Italy, which endear her to the classic mind. 
He perhaps does not reflect how long this 



soil has been trodden dow* by the foot of 
manr-^ow long i^has yielded its annual 
tribute to the labours of tbe husbendmani — 
how long it has been fatigued by the toHs of 
glory :-r-how often armies of barbarians, 
rushmg from its mountains, and more wither- 
ing in their progress, than Alpine blasts, have 
swept over the suriaoe^^fYbis fair peninsula. 
Every where it exhibits scars of human vio- 
lence ; — every object announces how long 
it has been the theatre of man's restless pas- 
sions ;--^ven;' thing bears evidence ot iCi 
complete subjection to his power. Tbe 
moral and intellectual grandeur of Italy, 
like that of her architectaral monnmeots, 
h mutilated and faded. Her civil and poli- 
tical institutions are exhausted and decrepid, 
and are hastening to their extinction by a 
rapid declension. Yet in this land, where 
tbe works of art and human policy are 
bowed beneath the weight of years, nature 
is still as youthful as in toe golden age, and, 
as'if she delighted lo dimlay her creative 
energy and ber imperisfaaole dominion on 
the very spot where time has levelled (he 
structures of art ; the ruins of palaces and 
temples are dressed in the choicest of- 
ferings of Flora, and the twice blooming 
rose of Psestum* glows with undiminishea 
beauty in the midst of scenes of decayed 
magnificence, and smiles on the brow of 
desolation. 

** Reflections of this kind, when they 
have their full operation upon the mind, 
have a tendency to diminisb the force of 
those eariy impressions which are apt to 
renderan American insensible to the cbanas 
of this interesting country. His taste, with- 
out losing any ot its discriminating power, 
becomes more vigorous and enlightened; 
n new species of beauty is unveiled to hb 
perceptions, and a source of refined enjoy- 
ment opened as soon as he learns to subdue 
the influence of early liabits and local as- 
sociations. 

« In America, the pro4igal fertility of na- 
ture, and that colossal neatness fay wbidi 
she has distinguished de features of the 
new from those of the old continent, di- 
vert the attention from ber more delicate 
and concealed charms. Untutored by ait, 
she riots with a juvenile vigour, and nlajs 
* her virgin fancies' uncontrolled. She is 
an artist who, negligent of lesser graces, 
astonishes even the dullest observer by a 
creative brilliancy. But there are in the 
scenery of Italy latent and refined beautfes 
which only the eye of taste can discover. 

*' Our country is not picturesque. How 
often in attempting to delineate her inimita- 
ble form has the Tiand of the artbt fallen 
in despair ? This, in my opinion, constitutes 
the principal distinction between our trans- 
atlantic scenes, which defy the imitation of 
the pencil, and those of a country whose 
natural beauties lie within a narrow com- 
pass, are heightened by classical and moral 

* ** Biferaque rasaria Psesti* 
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association!, and have an aopearanoe of 
beia^ purposely arranged for tiie canvass. 

« A eentleman, for wJiose judgment and 
faste I have the highest esteem, told me at 
Messina, that he could not overcome his 
dislilce to the naked and exposed appear- 
ance of Sicily and Calabria, which con- 
vinces me how difficult it it for an Ameri- 
can to resist the influence of associations 
formed at a period of life when the sensi- 
bilities are unworn, and the heart and the 
imagination peculiariy susceptible of im- 
pressions from external objects. The land 
. of Sicily and Calabria, composed as it is for 
the greater part of lava, wears, at a dis- 
tance, an appearance of sterility. But this 
illusion is corrected upon examlnlog more 
narrowly the pcoperties of the soil and the 
rich variety of plants and flowers it spon- 
taneously produces. A drapery more lux- 
uriant would be prejudicial to its beauty; 
extensive forests would obstruct the view of 
tlie outline of the distant mountains, or 
conceal the surfoce of a country grace- 
fully diversified by hills and valleys, and 
dressed by the band of cultivation. Poussin 
and Claude LoiTaine might here have stu- 
died the theory of their art, so harmonious- 
ly combined are all its features, and so hap- 
pily blended are the colours of the sea, th^ 
land and the sky, to please the eye and en- 
chant the imagination^ Having doubled 
the sottthmost point oLCalabria, the coantiy 
of TbeocritM presems itself before you. 
The cerulean* waves that encircle it ap- 
pear stin to be the favourite haunt of sea- 
gods and syrens, and its enchanting shores 
still seem to echo with the complaints of the 
despairing Galatea. The dark luxuriant 
foliage of the orange, intermixed with the 

Sale verdure of the olive, and the large 
owering aloe, which displays its broad 
leaves upon the summits of tne nearest hilb, 
form the pincipal features of the Sicilian 
shores, while opposite, Calabria stretches to 
the foot of the snowy Appenines its rich 
fields and vineyards, gay with country 
houses and villages. Contrasted with these 
scenes of delicious repose, is the busy city 
of Messina, its port crowded with Levant 
ships, and its mixed population diversified 
with Moorish and Asiatic costumes, col- 
lected in groups on the cyiay, or basking in 
the sun, and as is tha. custom of the south, 
alternately relapsing from a state of vigo- 
rous exertion into a state of unmanly in- 
dolence.'* . 



• " To those who have navigated the Modi- 
terraaean. it is perhaps unnecessary to remark, 
how much deeper and more vivid its colours 
are than those of the ocean. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Sicily I have seen it of a deep 
violet colour, and hare frequently remarked the 
same appearance in the Adriatic. H^nce, 
VirgiVs * mare purpumim,' lord Byron*s * pur- 
ple of ooean,' topressions, the beauty and pro 
priety of which, are not easily understood by an 
t&habitaat of the'north of Kurope, 



' III this delicious reg^ooM- 

Far from the winters of the west. 
By every gale and season blest, 

nature appears arrayed in all the charms 
with which poets have invested the fabledT 
elysium. The landscape is usually marked 
by features of the softest beauty — grace - 
fud, delicate, and undulating^ ; — scenes 



where gods might rove, 



MThei 
iru^ 



And woman charu^ and man dcser\'e her love. 

Open upon the eyes of the traveller in 
varied and ever delightful succession ; — 
the flower of Venus is in perpetual bloom, 
and her star bums with a warmer and 
steadier lustre on the land of her reputed 
offspring — the land of £iieas aad of 
Virgil — than elsewhere it deig^ to shed. 
Flowers of the richest dyes— fruits of un- 
rivaUed flavour — ^the vine, the orange, the 
purple-flowering^ cle^aatis, the olive, anc! 
Uke everlasting aloe,— decorate the sur- 
race of the soil ; — ^the ruins of antique 
grraodeur— -the shrines of paganism, and 
the palaces of patriciaD»---glitter in the 
rays of an unclouded sun, or shine witii 
mellowed brilliancy in the beams of his 
sister luminary. And then the climate- 
so soft, so pure, that to live, to breathe, ja 
it is a pleasure — an inappreciable luxu- 
ry ! Every thing, in short, exists here in 
perfection but him for whom all this pro- 
fusion of nature's choicest gifts has been 
poured forth : 

All, save the ^irit of man, is divine, 

and the favour of heaven, so lavishly ex^ 
tended to the soil, seems to have beea 
withdrawn from its inhabitants. 

The author's concluding remarks od 
the landscape of Italy and America arc 
written with great eloquence and enthu- 
siasm; and show a warmth of patriotic* 
£eeling that cannot fail to recommend him 
to the approbation of his countrymen. 

^ Yet I would not be understood in this 
comparison of Italy with America, to give 
the preCereoce to the former. Independently 
of tue sacred attachment which must indis- 
solubly bind the heart of every Amcricau 
to the moral and political institutions of bi» 
own country, it possesses attractions which 
cannot be diminished by the longest resi- 
dence in the most favoured climes of Eu- 
roue. His moral principles severe and pure> 
— ^nis taste uuvitiated by artificial refine- 
ments, — yet delicately alive to the nobler 
and finer impulses of the soul, — the young 
American, under tlic bright skies of^ltaly> 
and encompassed b^ the dazzling achieve- 
ments of art, often sickens at the depravity 
and misery of many and languishes for h^ 
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native home. His imagfanttioo presents to <« I am also readv to subteribe to the opl- 
him its untrodden wilds,— its waste fertility, nion, that much of the interest which It^ 
as an image of man unsophisticated by artifi- eicites, arises from adventitioas causes. J^ 




ed prejudice, with those of Italy, fabricated 
by despotism and superstition. If America 
can boast no stately palaces, no monuments 
of ancient erendeor, she is exempt from the 
miseries which follow in the train of arbi- 
trary power. If no anci^t fortresses, no 



ral beauty, a mighty influence o^er the ima- 
gination. A mkd pregnant with the stores 
of classic literature, derives from the coin 
temptation of these objects enjoyments 
which cannot be imparted to a person d^- 
titute of the rudiments of a Hbertil educa- 



ruined convents, crown the tops of its hllb, tion. It is, therefore, unfair to compare 

or frown upon the summits of its mountains, with it a country, the events of whose his- 

it is because the peaceful vales beneath have tory are yet too few and recent to afford a 

never owned the swajr of feudal or monastic ifimti/us to the imagination. America, 

tyrants. These are inestimable blessings, which vet affords few materials for epic and 

and incomparably of more value than that dramatic poetrv, sinks by comparison with 



empty but fatal splendour for which the 
price of liberty and happiness must be paid. 
Some facts alluded to in the ensuing pages 
will, I flatter myself, place in a strong light 
the happy condition of this country, com- 
pared with that of others, and show 

*' Wliat makes (he nations smile. 



a countnr embellished by the charms of fic- 
tion, and which b constantly soliciting the 
attention by the power of those moral asso- 
ciations it awakes in the heart. The im- 
pressions produced by her wild beauties and 
unborrowed charms, are faint by compari- 
son, with the emotioQS felt in traversing 
- ^. ., , . - ' ground ennobled by illustrious events, and 

Improves their soil, and gives them double suns; heightened by the magical colourinrof noe- 
Aad why they pine beneath the brightest skies, try and tradHion. Yet it cannot be deni^ 



In nature's richest lap. 

<< America affords a great diversity of soil 
and climate, and in certain situations we 
may enjoy sales as pure, and skies as fair as 
those of Italy.* In proportion, too, as the 
national taste becomes refined, and as a love 
for picturesque embellishment increases, the 
classical beauties of the latter will be gradu- 
ally transplanted to our soil, and its own 
grand features, which no art can improve, 
be intermixed with scenes as soft and as de- 
licate as those of the Alban Lake. The 
saffron tmtsof our autumnal skies resemble 
those of the country I have been describing, 
and our moon only wants ancient ruins to 
adorn, to make her the same enchantress of 
the night she Is in Italy. 



that objects, in themselves incapable of af- 
fording any intellectual pleasure, oftentimes 
acquire an undue ascendant over the nind 
by the power of association ; and I am apt 
to believe, in compfring Italy with other 
countries, the enthusiasm of tie scholar ha 
lent a brilliant colouring to this region of 
classical events, which has sometimes be- 
trayed hnn into incautious and eiaggerated 
encomiums. I have often been astonished 
at the powerful impressions I have received 
from objects, which, had I met them in 
any other country, I perhaps should have 
regarded with indifference. Surely, I have 
frequently exclaimed to myself, these woods, 
hiHs and streams which I now behold with 
feelinm that overpower me, yield in beauty 
and sublimity to our tratis-atiantic scenery. 
From what cause, then, do they derive their 

*«The following is an extract from Mr Ix^?'^^}^^^^'''''' *'':*'* the imagma- 

Brackearidge's VSw. of Louidanr ^e J'^J^J^f^'" J^^^ connexion with some of 

vrooWsuppSse he was describing the dimateof J^^ "^<«^entful Mnodsof time. Here, at 

Italy. « I confess, that to me, nature never wore ^*7 ^T^* T? *"**" **" *^ ^^ ^^ • mirfity 

a n aspect so lovely as on the lonely plains of the ^"JP"*,' ^ f»otured eolumn, — a dOairfda- 

west. From their dry and unsheltered surface ™ wall,— a broken architraver-^often pro. 

no damp and unwholesome vapours rise to les- ««ces the most powerful excitement in the 

sen the elasuoty of the an-, or dim the brilliant imagination, by bringing before it person- 

11121 K *^T;fc transparem is die at- ages and events whose history has left a 



,w history ««, .„ 

deep and permanent impression on the sen- 
sibihties of childhood. The daEsUng ex- 
ploits of valour,— the heroical sacnflces 
made to love of country,— to conjunl af- 
fectiour-to parental du^,— to filial pSty^- 



morohere, that a slight smoke can be <fiscerned 
at the distance of many miles, which curiously 
exercises the caution and sagacity of the fearful 
savage, ever on the watch to destroy or avoid 
destruction. And then that subUme immensity 

which surrounds us. The sea in motion is a 4U i,- u "j*"; — ^.— "-v »—*-•"•« |»reijr- 

sublime object, but not to be compared to the tf ?,*S'l.**\° plcasmg examples of moral and 

varied scenes that here present themsehres, and '"^^"ectual excellence,— heightened by the 

over which the body as well as the imagination «'o<I"«nce of the historian, and the fancy of 

IS free to expatiate. The beams of the sun ap- J"* P<>c^ are identified with names that one 

peered to me to have less fierceness, or perhaps *>«*" <Ja»ly pronounced by the common 

jhisisowmgto the cool breezes which conUnuaDy People of Italy. «Je demandois Fautre 

Tm^'^^'lf::il^^ J^"**'.' »«yBConW, ca une pauvrefe^ 

01 myriads of flowers. quejereDCOiitrid,oueUedemeuraH? Jiln 
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rmhi Tarp^iemne, me i^|Mmd{f-4l)e ; et c6 
ittot, bien que ddpotAfid dei idees aui Jadls y 
etaient attaches, agit encore sur Ilmaeina- 
ltofT.*-»On ne prononce pas le nom do Tibre 
6omme oebri des fleaves sans gloire; c'est un 
des plaisire de Rome que de dire : Qmdui' 
. jet^ftiot mr in bordt du Tibn ; travertom It 
' Tibre. II semble qu'en pronon^nt ces pa- 
roles on ^oque rhistoire et qn'on ranime les 
morts* 

" I can imagine a period equally remote 
from its Orinn, when the American nation, 
looking backward into time, will feel all tiio 
moral interest which an Italian now feels, 
who combines In one riew the present and 
the past, and whose imagination associates 
with the soil he treads, those visions of glory, 
Which will for ever live In the sonp of tlie 
poet, and the narratives of the hiistorian. 
Italy, vain of the lustre of her acquired fame, 
timorous and slothful, in a state of Inglorious 
indolence, contemplates her fading splen- 
doqr; while Amenca, active and daring, 
emulouf of solid greatness, is vigorously 
employing all her resources, moral and pby- 
Bicel, in iSe construction of such a fabric of 
power and of social refinement, as shall sur- 

gisB every masterpiece of political skill 
at has hitherto existed ; and when the crea- 
tions of the muse shall have given to everr 
section of our country the same charm which 
they have bestowed upon Italy, our soil, over' 
which nature has profusely scattered her 
beauties, wHI possess an inspiring influence, 
eoualy if not superior to this favoured re^on, 
wnere poetry has gathered her choicest 
flowert.'* 

The second aection opens with a sort of 
€8say CO the influence of climate as it re- 
spects the moral and intellectual charac* 
ter of nations. We have neither time nor 
space to enter into the discussion, but 
^11 content ourselves with observin|^, 
that notwithstanding the effect of climate 
upon the human character is, without 
doubt, considerable, yet its influence may 
l>e, and has been, countoracted by moral 
and political infititiitiQns. The climateof 
Greece and Italy has not changed since 
the days of Pericles and F\tfiridusT-yet 
Irho dreams of comparing tbe conquerors 
of Xerxes and Pyrrbus with their degen- 
erate descendants ? 

The observations on the Opera Seria 
are judicious, and expressed with ele- 
gance. 

<< In introducing the reader to the graiid 
opera of Italy, 1 must request him lo bear 
in mind, that the person wbo undertakes tp 
eondnct him into this seene of enchant- 
ment, b not adi/e/on/e, professing a know- 
Ied|;e of tbe refined beauties of the art 
which here appears in its highest perfection. 
SupOrficially acquainted Wim its elementary 



principles, be can listimate its beauHes Only 
by then* effects, and in determining its merits 
is giaided bv no other standard than his own 
feelings. In a mind not habituated to judge 
by the rules and principles of art, the plea- 
sures of music are influenced bv the state of 
the imagination, nor is it possible for such a 
mind to form a very clear conception of 
those exGuisite performances of art, wbicb 
please only chromatic ears, until it has learn- 
ed to separate from the real and permanent 
beautie? of melody, those imaginary and 
perishable charms that' are borrowea from 
casual associations. Tet I am persuaded 
that the musician's art does not afford to 
scientific jud^s those rapturous pleasures It 
excites in mmds which an unmanageable 
degree of sensibility subjugates by the power 
of accidental and local impressions, and ren- 
ders them incapable of dbtinguishing the 
refined music of the 0)>era from the simple 
but rude melodies of nature. I was ac- 
quainted with a person who beard with per- 
fect hidifference the most celebrated vocal 
and instrumental performers of Italy, who 
yet listened as if enchanted to the simple 
song of a Venetian gondoliert, heard under tf 
moonlight sky along a silent canal) bordereit 
with ruined palaces, once the gay mansions' 
df splendour and beauty. I do not koot^ 
that in witnessing the most brilKant eonoert^ 
or those almost supernatural feats of voioo 
which are eihibited on the Italian stage, I 
was ever conscious of < such a sacred and 
home-felt delight* as I have e»perieneed in 
Hsteniog to the sounds of a midnight sere* 
nade, woich, 

Rose like a steam of rich disliU'd perfumes^ 
And stole upon the air. 

Even the warbling of a ni^^ingale in atreo 
near Petrarch's viUa, has more powerfully 
afi^cted me than the most skilful huma» 



artist would have done by bringing to mv 
oftbepoet^ 



recollection these beautiful lines c 



«^< Madame deStael 
Vol. m.'^^Q. y. 
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<' Qui DOD palazzi, noo teatro o k^a 
Ma'a lor vece un abete, un faggio un pinox 
Tra Terba vcrde, el bel moote viciooy 
Oode se sceude poetando e poggia, 
Levan di terra al del nostro intcieUo : 
El rodgnuol che dokemeote aU'onibra 
Tutte le nou^ si lame&ta e piange.* . 

"The attractions which music borrows 
from poetry, and poetry from music, mis* 
lead the mind in its judgment respecting the 
distinct and separate merits of each. How 
many indifferent airs become popular from 
their beine originally combined with the 
beauties of poetry, and how often do we see 
puerility of sentiment and-poverty of inven- 
tion set off by the merit of musical compo- 
sition, llie former, I think, is a general taaA 
in England and America, the latter is daily 
exemplified in Italy. The Italian operas, 
with a few exceptions, as dramatic fcompo* 
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skions, are not only tame and languid, but 
contemptibly pnerire. I speak not here of 
the musical dramas of Metastask), which 
have pretensions far above these ; but of 
that vast number of pieces so barren of sen* 
timent and imagery whLcb are continually 
manufactured for the opera. How grosd 
soeiter are the faults which the poet may 
tommily- they are varjiished owepoy the art 
of the musician. ?Jay^ heisoftennecessita- 
te^l to vitiate his language and deform hi» 
«tyle, in- order to humour* the taste of ar 
favourite canttUrice. Fop thi* i«ason, in 
proportion -as the mosic of Italy prospers^ 
ner poetry declines, and the greatness of the 
former may be said to be built on the ruins 
of tlie latter. 

« WbeJher poetxy and music^ flourish best 
together, or whether they arrive at theit 
highest perfection when cultivated excloi* 
sively ot each other, is a question of some 
Dicety. Modern Greece affords some coun* 
teaance to the foniier opinion, while modern 
Italy furnishes many plausible arguments in 
iupport of the latter. 

" Since the days of Tasso, but a few of tMe 
bards of Italy have inherited any portion of 
tike lire of their great predecessors, and at 
the present day her breed of original poets 
appears to be completely extinct. But Ital^ 
U to day the land of enchanting music. This 
may be ascribed in some measure to tlie 
harmonious structure of the Italian language, 
of which Metastasio said, * e musUa slessa.* 
It is unquestionably the most musical of alV 
the dialects of. modem £urope, and even 
where the mind is unable to annex an/ de- 
terminate «md precise signification to its 
teems, still it delights the ear with its melo- 
dious accents, and, like the sighs of the 
breeze or the warbling of birds,' awakens 
fbelings analogous to those inspired by the 
charms of nature. Its full and sonorous ter^ 
minations give it a great adxrantage over the 
French language wnen adapted to the musi- 
cal accompaniments. The voice, in length- 
ening out the mute vowels of the latter, pro- 
duce a barbarous dissonance compared with 
those round and harmonious closes in which 
the Italian language is so rich. 

" The lyrical drama of France, In elegance 
and regularity of structure, and reflaement 

* <^ This practice is fiaaliy ridiculed in Madame 
dc Staters Corihniic. 'Vos musicicDs famciuc 
disposent en enticr de vos poCtes j Tun lui de- 
clare qu'tl ne peut pas chanter s*il n*a daus son 
arieue le mox felicUn ; le tonor demande la tomba; 
«t le troisi(''.inc cbantetvue peut faire des roulades 
que sur le tnot caUne, II faut que le pauvro 
pof;ie arrange ces goAts diven comoie il le peut 
avec la situation dratnatique.' 

^* < Ei>t U e'tounaDt que d'apr^ ces dispositious 
oniverst'lles, on n'ait en Iialie ou'un uiaurais 
opera avoc de belle musique ; cela doit arriver 
iquand on est passionne pour Tune, et qu'on so 
•oucie ncu de I 'autre, Voltaire a dit que la mu- 
ftique chez les llalicns avant luc la tragadie et il 
ft dit vrai. Coig-s dt IMature* war J, JP. Let 



of dfetioDjSQrpa«ie9 that of Itll)^* A pro-* 
found knowledge of the principles of the 
dramatic ait, and the unrivaUed bewity oC^ 
their ballet, have enabled the French artSst* 
to embellbh their opera with aU that ApolkK 
and the Graces could bestow. Yet with all 
these dazzling allurements, it wearies Bad 
exhausts the attention of the spectator)* 
wbila the Opera Serki of Italy recreates aiNl 
delights him. 

-"My ears also greatly deceive roe. If the 
mudcal artbts of the former would eDdarsr 
a corapariien with those of the latter. An 
Italian,4n wituesstng the deafening applauses 
of a^French audience, which were, howeva^, 
not sufficiently loud to drown the ^oiee of 
the actress upoa the stage, exclaimei} < gli 
Francesi hanno le orecchit di tomo.* Those 
who have bad their ears wounded by the 
screaming of Madame BranchUf ia the cha- 
racter of Armide, and have seen Rinaldo 
roused from his voluptuous dream by the 
stentorian voice of Derivti, accompiuaied 
with all the cymb^s, trumpets and ntfte- 
drums of the orchestra, mttst have regretted 
that any thing so offensive shonM mar tlw. 
beauty of a jierformauce, which in aone. 
measure vindicates, with cegard to the 
French opera, the justness o£ those beantiiul 
lines- of Voltaire, 

**' II faut fie rendre a ce palais magiqney 
Ou.les beaux vers, la danse et la miisiqiie^ 
L'art de charmer les yeux par les oouleucs, 
L*art plus heureux di scduire les coeurs, 
De cent piaisirs font un plaisir unique.." 

The author witnessed at Trieste th^ 
peoformaDce of the opera of Jason and 
Medea. His description of it is in hia 
happiest manner, and as we wish bim to 
appear to the best adyantage^ we preseat 
it-to our readers. 

*« The Grand Opera of Paris, althoo^ 
Somewhat caricatured in the following descnp- 
tinii of RouiiseaQ, is even at the present day not 
vliolly free I'roin some of those faults whidi ex- 
posed it to the ridicule of tbatiuispartQg satirist. 
* On voit les actriees, presque en convulsioa, 
arraciier avec vieltocc ces Glepissimeos deleurs 
poomous ks pfapgs feruwa, contre la poitrine^ la 
tetc cii arricre lo visage euHamme, les vaift«eaux 
gonfles, restomac pantelaut } on ne sait lequel 
est le plus disogrcablenicot affect^, de r<ril ou 
dc ToreiUe, leurs efforts font autant souffrir ceox 
que les regardem, que leurs cl)ant$r ceux que 
les ecouteut ; — concevez que cctte mani^ db 
chanter est enii>loy^e pour cxprimer ce que 
Quiuaiilt a jamais dit dc plus galant et de pluK 
trndrs. fnwgioez les Muses, les Graces, les 
Amours, Venus in^me 8*exprimant avec cells 
delicatesse et Jugez de Tenet !-^A cw beawc 
sons aussi justes qu'ils sont doux se marieai tres 
dignemeat ceux de Torchestre. Figurez voos 
uu charivari sans fin d'instnuuentssans melodie; 
un ronrou trainant et pecpctucl dc basse ; chose 
la plus lugubrc, la plus assonuuante que J*aie 
entenduc de ma vie, et qui Je n*ai jamais pa 
supporter une demiheure sans ^gncr un violent 
mal €k> tete.* 
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^ItetmiiiBtof'tiiettrebettrft no sooner 
struck lay ears, than i recognized the exqui- 
4Bitfr exeeutkin of the Oennan arUsts. The 
opera, entitled Gli pretendenti dehtsi, open* 
•«d with a charming duet between the Ptimu 
■donwh And the Tenort, The Ptvhm Bujfh 
-was the first in Italy, and sang the ariOM 
-with inimitat^e eraoe luid humoor. Id 
jtaly, it b the famioa to be inattentive to 
the reeitative parts ef the opera, but when 
-the orchestra paases, and the actor comes 
ibrward to the^front of the stage, and an* 
Aounces to the audience by his loolcs, th«t 
he is going to sing the aria, a general si- 
lence inunediately fotloWs. A shnUar'panse 
•in conversation takes plaee at -the com- 
•nencement of the ballet, whicit, as may 
•readily be conceived, has powerful attrac- 
tions for a people upon whom the spells of 
iieauty and the enchanting power of grace- 
ful motion act with an hresistible fascina* 
lion. 

'* The fiobieot of the ballet was taken from 
<he story of Jason and Medea. The addi' 
lion of any novel attractions to a tale, la- 
tniliar to every school-boy, vrould at first 
«eem to 'involve (Hfficulties almost invinci- 
ble. 'Bat the resources of art are unlimited, 
«ndthe history of the chief of the Argonauts 
and his spouse, although a haoknied 4010, 
and although degraded from the dignity of 
the epopee and tne dranm to a pantomime, 
appeared with a renovated lustre that in- 
stantaneously seieed upon the attention of 
the spectator. The poetry of Euripides 
does not operate upon the' fancy and the 
•iieart with a sway more irresistible, than 
-that succession of magical illusions which 
-compose this ballet, and by which the artist 
reacnes through the senses the finer organs 
«nd nobler passions of the soul. Terpsi- 
ichore, on this occasion, showed herself the 
rival of Melpomene, .or rather the 4atter, 
abdicating her dignity, and borrowing the 
onchanting graces of her sister muse, ap- 

y eared with no less^dditional loveliness than 
uno^ when she shone with all those ineffa- 
ble attractions conferred /Upon her person 
by the possession of the sone of Venus. 
Looks (uteo dart the contagious fire of poe- 
try morethan'the most forcible^id brilliant 
composition of words ; and the mnsic 
which unites its ravishing spells to the irre- 
•tistible enchantments of grace, and height- 
ens the expression of eloquent and living at- 
titudes, b a natural language, in its effect 
analagous to those passionate and sentimen- 
tal tones in theliuman voice, wMdi consti- 
tute the charm of declamation. The im- 
passioned character of Medea was lieauti- 
fuHy portrayed ; the bdUtrina who persona- 
ted it, ^ftye to H all the effect of which it was 
susceptible. — The discovery of her hus- 
* band's passion ferthe dauriiterof Creon, 
and its effect upon her mind, were happily 
o4)nce!ved and forcibly expressed by this fe- 
taale artist; while the music of the orchestra 
painted to the ear the furious agitation of the 
lagoAlsed and distracted mind of Medea. 



<< Thy m]n^>erB fealmy to nought wgre fixed, 

Sad proof of thy distressful state, 
Ofdiffering themes the veei-ing strain was mixed. 

And now it courted love, now raving called 
on bate. 

"The strufflgles of maternal tenderness in 
the bosom oT Medea, before she executes 
her horrid purj>ose, and «tlie grief of Jason 
Sot the loss of his murdered children, shone 
In cdiours trrily dramatic, and might elicit 
lears. Tlie sorceress^ visit to the infernal 
regions,'her countenamce pale with jealousy, 
yet meditating revenge, the terror which 
seemed to shake her whole frame at the 
moment she is to invoke the powers of ;hell 
to assist her in the execution of her diaboli- 
cal scheme of vengeance, — ^the dances of the 
furies around her, their torches illuminating 
the scene with alerrific ^are, and to crown 
the whole, Medea borne aloR through the 
air in her car, drawn by fiery dragon% 
evinced in the Italian artists, a superiority 
of skill in the machines And decorations of 
the stage, which made me recollect the 
French theatre, where 1 have sometimes ia 
the like manner suffered my spirits to be 
borne along by a succession of passive en- 
joyments, and where, encompassed by the 
Elusions of the ballet, or enchanted by the 
syren song of the opera, 1 have feasted to 
satiety at uiat buiquet where reason resigns 
her authoritv, and lea.ves the fancy to In- 
-diflge 1b all the luxury of \isi09ary de- 
Ught. 

<* The art of f antomkne is carried to a high 
degree of excellence among a people of a 
lively and ardent imagination. It is so na- 
tural for such a people to •employ the lan- 
guage of gesture to express their feelings; 
and a mode of communication 10 which men 
At first were led, by a necessity imposed 
upon them by the limited stores oflangmtge, 
In the eariier stages of its formation, has 
been continued from oboioe, -and culthaled 
as an embellishment. 

" The hiehest degree of perfection ab- 
tainable in this art, may be looked for amon^ 
the KaKans, Who appear to possess, beyond 
any irther people, that muscular flexibility 
of cdtentenance, by means of which it sud- 
denly and spontaneously reflects the emo- 
tions of the heart. The causes which render 
the human countenance so sensitive and 
delicate an or^n of inteHectual oommiini- 
cation, and which make it so faithful a mir^ 
rorof what passe« willtin the mind, are not 
more to be ascribed to a particular physical 
conformation, than to the prevalence of 
taste and mental elegance, arising out of a 
particular state of society. 

^< Independent of that forcible and impas- 
sioned style of gesture, by which nature has 
characterized the Italian nation, the classic 
forms of antiquity which they have contin- 
ually before their eyes, naturally fashion 
them to a standard of grace ; and, indeed, 
omitting the consideration of a cultivated 
taste, the continual presence of these modele 
-of the buiu ide«Z would lead them Insecsibly 
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to aeqwrealiabitof expfCMkig^irUicmidits 
and sentiments in t|ie most poetical attitudes. 
Thus the French and Italian ballets fre- 
quently recal to the fancy the iSne forms of 
paintinff and statuary, which acquire addi- 
tional mterest mben heightened by every 
varying expression » and the fugitive and 
evanescent charms of the living model. 
Even the ideal fictions of the muse, when 
clothed with shape and colour, and exhibited 
in a visible form to the spectator, produce a 
more pleasing effect than when presented 
^ctly to the mind without the interven- 
tion of the senses : the creative power of the 
imacination being slightly, if at all exerted, 
while it receives passively its impressions 
through the organs of external perception." 

The favourite species of music with the 
Italians is precisely what might be sup- 
posed agreeable to their soft and voluptu- 
ous character ; a music addressed to the 
heart — the passions we should rather 
say— and calculated to melt the soul by 
its delicious sweetness and melody. The 
senses i8cre taken captive— the imagination 
roves in a labyrinth of song and luxury— 
and every nobler sentiment and feeUog 
^solves before the influence of a science 
that was intended to act as the ally of 
virtue. 

From tlie Opera'we gladly turn our at- 
tention to the dramatic writers of Italy. 
The author has given an interesting 
sketch of the three principal modem lite- 
rati who have devoted their talents to dra- 
matic com()osi(ion. We regret that we 
have only reom for the portrait of Alfieri, 
which we do not hesitate to say is drawn 
with great vigour and felicity, aad de- 
serves to be mentioned as a splendid bu( 
just eulogium on one in whose productions 
the fire of genius was fanned by the 
wings of fire^om. 

<< But tha dramatic poet whom the Italians 
regard with a veneration bordering upon 
idolatry, is ^Ifieri. The powerful dlure- 
mcnts of Metastasio's poetry, appears to 
have won for him the privilege of fixing the 
laws of dramatic composition. He assimi- 
lated the genius of tragedy to the softness 
and languor of pastoral poetry, nor is it 
difficult to conceive how a people softened 
by indolence and pleasure, should be in- 
clined to prefer brilliancy of imagination 
and voluptuousness of sentiment, to depih 
of feeling and enerfflr of thou^^t. How great 
then, is the merit of Alfieri, who combated 
successfnily these enchantments, and infused 
into tragedy her ancient spirit. Since his 
time the theatre in Italy has been a great 
school of virtue and moral wbdom. Mel- 
|X>mene no longer appears with her majes- 
tic forehead bound with chaplets of flow- 
ers and with the voice and smiles of a Siren. 
Alfieri diverted her of the»e meretricious 



ebsffmsi riMlMed foWr te MdMNi 8t«^ Aft 
elevated lodk, the lofty acoent, and clothed 
her with the flowing mijesty of her antiq«» 
costume. 

<< But with all his merits, Alfieri does neC 
appear to have seized the justest coDcep^ 
Hon of tragedy. Solicitous chiefly to avoi^ 
the effeminacy of M etastasio, be has pmm 
to the opposite extreme. His iUnstratioM 
and m^aphors are employed for take of 
strength, more than for ornament, aad hit 
aversion to embellishment led him to the 
adeptioa of a style harsh and iuipc»etieaL 
To borrow an illustration from painting, att 
his pieces are deficient in repose. The mind 
is kept too continually on (he stretchy This 
tragical uniformity renders his dranaa, ia 
spite of their great beauties, heavy and t»> 
dious. I cannot conceive why tae tragic 
poet should not be permitted occaAioaaHy 
to step aside to re^afe his reader with a de- 
scription or an episode, and why a liberty 
allowed in epic composition, shtmld becoa- 
sidered inconsistent with the laws of the 
drama. In the seventh book of Tasto^ 
Jerusalem Delivered, after a series of sail* 
guinary battles and martial explmts, how 
refreshing to the imaginatioB b the solitar7 
retreat on the banks of the Jordan, and the 
adventures of £rminia and (he Shephwi 
among scenes of pastoral innocence and 
shnpKcity. * A b^uty of this kind m Shake- 
speare,' says Diigald Stewart, 'has been 
finely remarke<( by sir Joshua Reyni^da. 
After the awful scene in which Macbeth se- 
lates to his wife the partieulers in his iotav- 
view with the weird sisters, and wliere tfaa 
design is conceived of accomplishing their 
predictions that very niriit, by the onrder 
of the kin^, how gratefm is the sweet aad 
tranauil picture presented to the faacy is 
the dialogue between the idng and BanqiM 
before ihp castle gate :' . 

<< This cftftle hath a pleasant seat : the air 
Nimbly and swiftly jrecommends ittelf 
Unto our general sense. 

This guest of summeri 
The temple haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov*d mansionaiy, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutty frieso, 
Buuress nor coigne of 'vantage, but this bhd 
Hath made his pendeal bed, and procreaat 

cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have ob- 
served. 
The air is delicate. 

« Althoneh terror and soblirolty are the 
emotions wnich Shakspeare is mostsoccest- 
ful in raising, yet as images of horror, when 
the mind dwells on them too Ions become 

Siinful, the scene from time is shifted, aad 
e gloom of the imagination occasionallT 
relieved by a succession of gay and exhih- 
ratfaig impressions. He knew every seoret 
avenue to the heart, which he ahemately 
pierces with the most poignant aiigulsh> 
melts with compassioD, or convulses aitji 
laughter. But tbe^tniii of Alfieri is «»• 
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same paUero. When you have read bis co»- 
gfincy of the Passi, anil hia PhiKp the Se- 
coMdy yoa appear to liave exhausted all the 
tpeasHrea of bis (aney . The love of liberty 
wUb irbich aoineof his pieces are so strong^ 
fy marked, and wbteh is the predookinant 
tanlliiient thronf^ont most of theiO) have 
•cqirired^MT him a great reputation among 
a peiypieVrho know nothing of liberty^ but 
lis falae and splendid visions, which are o^ 
tan not more happily suited to the purposes 
of the dramatic poet, than thev are repug- 
nant to the sober realities of life. Never- 
theless, with all his defects, he has erected, 
on a durable basis, a monument over which 
imceasiag honours aredestined to accumu- 
late, and the name of Alfieri, when his 
works shall be better understood abroad, 
will share with Shaksoeare, Racine and 
Schiller, that universal admiration which ^ 
the consent of ages and the voice of expe- 
rience confirms. 

<< The change which the moral andpolitleal 
principles of hb tragedies, have effected in 
the modes of feeling and thinking througfa- 
oM Italy, has evidenuy created a spirit which 
Its present government must be fearful of 
provoking. They discountenance, as far as 
they can with policy, the representation of 
those pieces In which the principles of liber- 
ty are forcibly inculcated, tfb dramas, 
however, procnioe their most powerful im- 
pression in the closet, as there are few de- 
^imers in Italy capable of conceiving the 
depth of his sentiments, or of reciting his 
verses so as to mark the beauties of his 
forcible and sententious style. Yet he has 
Invigorated the sentiments of the Italian 
people, and iiifnsed into them a portion of 
their ancient spirit. The bold and fearless 
BMmner in whicli they quote his Verses, as 
appltcable to themselves and their present 
iituation, authoriae me to believe, tnat Al- 
fieri has helped to sow the seeds of that rest- 
leasqess which they discover under the yoke 
of their present governments, and the 
sources of^ wliich must be extinguished be- 
fore Ilalv can eujoy a lasting repose. They 
feel and act as it nothing was wanting but 
a resolute chief to lead them to the pos- 
session of that liberty which b the object 
of their sighs. 

" Gia in alto stan gli ignudi ferri ; acccnna, 
Acccnna sol : gia nei devoti petti, 
Piombar gli vedi ; e a liberta dar via.* 

" No poet, since the time of Lucan, has 
worshipped with truer devotion at the 
shrine of liberty, or painted its effects 
on the heart with more genuine enthu- 
siasm than Alfieri. If hb strahra shall not 
kindle a flame to consume the structures of 
despotism, they will, however, keep alive 
the sacred flame on thaaltarof hb ceuiKtry/' 

At Trieste the author taw the Emperor 
Francu, who at that period was making 

''^^GoDi^vade'Paifi. 



a tow tfaroagli hb recovered donunioEu of 
Italy and Dalmatia. 

« He was met at a distance from the city 
by the public functionaries^ and escorted 
tbrou£b the corto or pfincipal street, along ' 
the sides of which the military were drawn 
up.^ The martial music of the German 
regiments, which b so noble, and the inces- 
sant firing from the fort and harbour, gave 
90 small dtigree of solemnity to this event 
A thousand white handkerchiefs waved 
by the fab hands of ladies, streamed from 
the windot^ under which he passed, and 
the multitude shouted vica nostro tovrano. 
The front of the exchange, which terminatea 
the corso, was decorated with a lai^ transf 
parent paintine representing the mixed 
population of Trieste, with wreaths and 
presents in tbeb hands, which they oflfered 
as a testimony of their gratitude and loyal- 
ty to the emperor. Between the imperial 
residence and the theatre, a beautiful tri- 
umphal arch was constructed, bearing thb 
inscription, 

" Carri patris patri adventnra 
lioeti celebrant Tergesluii.* 

<< Francb witnessed all these expresstomi 
of eeal to ^b house, with the air of a man 
whose ruling passion was not that of em* 
pire and command. He returned the rtaos 
of the populace by a quick and awkward 
inclination of hb head, and a mechanical - 
movement of hb hand to hb hat. As I 
sow tdnr descend from hb carriage, his 
countenance and persen impressed me with 
the idea of a plain artless man, marked with 
none of the terrific or captivating traits of 
superior genius. None of those royal and 
martial graces which played around the 
person cf Buonaparte, or of Louis the 
fourteenth. Hb equipaee was plain, he 
wore a uniform of grey blue, and was de- 
corated with the golden fleece, and the or- 
ders of St. Stephen, and Maria Theresa. 
Hb hat. was three cornered*, and ornament- 
ed with a bunch of heron's feathers. He 
was remarkably condescending and familiar 
with the persons who were presented to 
him. An American sentlemau who had an 
interview of half an hour with him at Vien- 
na, in which he spoke with much interest 
on the subject of American commerce, told 
me that at the end of the conversation, he 
thanked hhn, with an air of great cordiality 
and politeness, for the information be had so 
kindly communicated He partook but lit- 
tle in the public amusements that had been 
got up for hb entertainment. The provin- 
cial noblesse and the inerchants of Trieste, 
were candioates for hb smiles ; the former 
endeavouring with < the faded remains of 
their courtly graces,* to withdraw his atten- 
tion from the latter, whose immense riches 
obscured the boast of heraldry. At the 
public balls and fonrersosicmt, the ladies both 

*" Teiigestxun was the aacioat oAinc of Trieste. 
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moMe snd houm^i exerted all the power 
of their wit and charms to draw from him 
a compliment) or to ensnare some of the 
youne officers in his train, the magic lus- 
tre ot whose stars and military decorations 
played among crowds of beauty, and over- 
powered many- a bright eye, and fascinated 
many an aspiriBg beart. These fSte^ were 
concluded by a inagnlficent illumination, of 
which it Is scarcely too bold an expression 
to say, that it restored daylight to the streets 
of Trierte. The masts and rigging of the 
ships anchored in the Adriatic, hung with 
innumerable lamps, looked like another 
hemisphere of cousteHations rising from the 
eea. 

" The mind on such occasions is prone 
to indulge in reflections on the instability of 
l^uman ercatness^ and never did I feel more 
disposed to moralize on the eventful scenes 
of the great political drama, from the stu> 
pefactioD ana horror of whose bloody ca- 
tastrophe mankind have scarcely yet re- 
iBOvered. To compare great things with 
email, I had witnessed at Paris similar 
lionours paid to Napoleon when in the 
height of his prosperity, and I remembered 
bim in the decline of bis glory, in all the 
4UTay of imperial pageantry, pansing doMrn 
^e avenue of the Thuillieres, and entering 
the peiace of the afrp* LtgitUitif, not like a 
fugitive, but like a triumphant eonqueror, 
4lemanding of that body its assent to an- 
other conscrinfion to rescue his laurels from 
disgrace. Wnen I heard him impute the 
disasters of his army not to human foes, 
but to the hostility of tfae<elemenl8, there 



was an imposing gruidevr Sn tbe pec«liMft|r 
of his situation^ which appeared to give the 
fitamp of veracity to his assertion. He mloney 
of all the nation, seemed to stand ereot at 
that desperate crisis, animating her to an- 
other contest, transfusing into her his own 
inextinguishable love of glory, and uphold- 
ing by the power of his genras the mi^ht^f 
fabric of empire, which was the 



to its basO) and ready to crush 
ruins." 



tlioa|t 
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In this last paragraph \to rooognise am 
honest feeling of admiration for great and 
loHy talents, «nirironed with dSfficuUies 
that feebler minds, possessed of afll die 
apparent resources of Napoloon, would 
bave sunk under, without an effort. The 
chief resource of that wonderful perso- 
nage was in himself. In his rise great, 
but g^catet m his decline^ and in bis fall 
greatest, the mind of Napoleon alwayp 
soared albove the level of his fortunes : — 
Unmoved, he beheld with equal indiffer- 
ence the desertion of his allies, the malice 
of his foes, and had he foaghUike Wash- 
ington, for liberty, who would not weep 
over the Tall of so mighty a spirit? but he 
was a despot, and while we execrate tbe 
ti«e which the allies have made of their 
sncoess, we regret the fate of Napoleon 
only, because it has involved so many 
nations — but temporarily, we trust — ui 
the gloom of a denser and more ignomi- 
nious tyranny than his own. Kk, 
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TO most of our readers &e name and 
roorits of Mr. Hogg are, we pre- 
sume, sufficfently known. As a poet, his 
claims to applause are founded principal- 
ly on the possession of an exubenmt and 
IfeUcitous imagihation, and a command of 
Terse that is not exceeded by any of bis 
l)roth€r minstrels. His powers of de- 
'scription are considerable-— occasionally 
ho is sublime — ^but his,/»Ke, we think, lies 
in the pathetic He is uniformly chaste 
f n sentiment and diction ; intuitively he 
* the Tiigin modesty 
tore, from thoughts 
I irresistibly besiege 
IS ot many of our 
s eminently entitled 
f drawn some of the 
ig pictures that can 
[icy, without mixing, 
a word or idea that 
to A breach of the 



most delicately-constituted rirtue. He n 
warm, but he is also pure. Tbe fire he 
communicates to tbe imagination of his 
readera, is borrowed from no earUJig 
source — and while he prepares for the 
heart and the fancy many a delicious baiip 
quet, he disdains to flatter and feed th« 
senses by the prostitution of his muse. 

It is not our intention to enter at pie- 
sent into a more lengthened exposition of 
his qualities as a poet, though we hope 
shortly, to ha)^ both opportunity and leir 
sure to gratify our ceaders wita a fulittr 
analysis of Mr. Hogg's poeticaJ talentm. 
The productien wUch now oatts for oar 
attention displajw him in a «ew, and w>6 
tiiink, very fworable point of riew ; tbe 
subject, talceQ from the persecution of 
the old Covenanters of Scotland, under 
James the second, is full of inferett \ tbe 
characters, more particularly that of the 
g«iieroiis, opea-heacted iamier, Wallfir 
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laSBhw, and bis Itnrety dangfater KaUie- 
rfa6, are sketched with no mean hand ; 
the lAcMents are varied with skill, and the 
Ianguage,both in description and dialogue^ 
easy, chaste, and not infrequently elo- 
quent. In speaking of the characters, we 
ought not to have omitted Nanov Elsbin- 
der, nor the rough but kindly Bov Mao* 
phenoD. X^efiretisafiaesketchofaheart 
and mind of no ctnnmon oader, hone down 
and distracted by the severest sorrows, 
and supported "only hy the hope of meet- 
ing in a blissfnl eternity, the recompence 
of her earthly sufferings : and Macpher- 
8on is an ably-drawn portrait of a man of 
warm and compassionate feeUngs, com- 
pelled by his situation to act in opposition 
to his sentiments, and at the same time 
vnable to stem the effusions of a disposi- 
tion naturally humane and benevofent; 
and giving vent to his feelings io a dialect 
pretty nearly as uncouth and nigged as 
that of Caliban. Tlje supernatural part 
of the story is managed with extraordi- 
nary ability, and it is not till we reach 
the conclusion of the tale, that we disco- 
ver the Brownie and his brother spirits to 
be as human as the superstitious peasan- 
try whom they tenified in their evening 
and midnight perambulations. 

We will now endeavour to give our rea- 
ders the substance of this interesting story, 
in as full and particular a manner as our 
limits will permit, condensing the main 
part of the narrative, and interweaving 
with our abstract such passages as appear 
best adapted to display the authors ta- 
lents, and those powers of original genius 
with which we have been forcibly struck 
in the perusal of his book. 

Walter Loidlaw, the hero of the tale, 
ig a suhstaniiol. and euen opulent fanner 
^•^ossessing three thousand head of cat- 
tie, sheep^ and horses — and considerable 
propeity in money, outstanding in loans 
to the neighbouring farmers, whose inca- 
pacity to meet the expenses of their es- 
tablishments, the benevolence of Laidlaw 
prompted him to relieve. His fujjnXy con- 
sists of two sons, and a daughter, *^ lovely 
as youthful poets dream o^" the idol of 
her father, possessed of superior abilities, 
better educated than any of the damsels 
•f the vicinHy, graceful and modest ie 
her manners, and endowed with resola- 
Hon and fortitude beyond that of woman, 
end surpassing that of nine-tenths of the 
hardier sex. 

The political feeHngs of Walter are all on 
the side of the government, and while he 
is what would now be termed a Uberatisi 
in matters respecting rtfiigion, the naine 
«C aa oU CoTMUtttW k^ assi^Giated ia the 



mind of the honest fttrmer wfth aH tti» 
hideous ideas of anarchy and rebellion. 
The natural benevolence of Laidlaw al- 
ways inducing him to lean toward the 
side of misfortune, connteraetl the 
strength of his loyalty^ and the miseries 
endured by the persecuted covenanters^ 
excite in his boeom the warmest emotiona 
of compassion for thenr desolate condi- 
tion. In one of his excursions he falls inr 
with some of this conscientiotts and 
harmless race;* whom at first he mis- 
takes for robbers ; but discovering them' 
to belong to the sect whose sufferings had 
so frequently called forth the tribute of 
his sympathy, and actuated by the warm 
impulse of a generous heart, he resolvea 
not only to screen them fvom the cniei 
vigilance of the government bat to ren* 
der them every assistance which their 
wretehed state requires. Hie own account 
of their meeting is the best that can be- 
given. 

"* ItwMonanirkmlflty dayindepteai- 
ber/ said Walter, < I mind it weel, that i 
took aiv plaid about me, and a bit gay 
stoeve aik stick in aiy hand,^ and away I sets* 
to turn aff the Winterhopebum sheep. Thoi 
wind hail been, east-aboul a* that barst, C 
bae some sma' reason ne'er to forget it, auA 
they had amaist gane wi' a* the gairs i' our 
North Crrain. I weel expected I wad find 
them a' in the scaithe that dark day, and I 
was just amind to tak them hame in » 
dsove to Aidie Andison*s door, and say^ 
< Here's yer sheep for ye». lad ; ye maim 
outberk^ep them oetter, or else, gude faiths 
rn keep them for ye.' — 1 bad been crostaad 
put about wi' them a' that year^ and I was 
jast gaun te bring the screw to the neb o* 
the mire-snipe. WeeH off 1 sets — I had » 
special dog at my feet^ and a bit gay fiae- 
stisk ia my hand, and I was rather cross- 
naturedthatday—<Aold Wat's no gaun U^ 
he o'er-trampH wi' nauejo' them, for a' that's 
oome and cane yet/ quo' I to mysel at 1 

Eied up the bum. Weel, I slings aye wi' a gsji 
bg step ; but, ^y the time that I bad woa 
the Forkings, 1 gat collied amang the mlst^ 
sae derk, that neat a snark I could «iee — > 
Stogs aye on through cieuch and gill, and. 
wf the gairs that they used to spouuge, bat, 
to my great mervel, 1 can nouther see is 
hair of a ewe's tail, not can 1 hear the bleat 
of a lamb^or the bell of a wether — No ane,. 
outher of my aiaor ither folks ! — ^Ay,' says 
1 to. mysel, * what can be the meaning o' 
this.^ od, there has been somebody here 
afore me the day V I was-just standin look- 
ing al>oat me amang the lang hags that lead 
out frae the head o' the North Grain, and 
considering what could be wort of a' the 
sheep, when I noticed my dogi Beaver^, 
gaun coursing away forrit as he had bee% 
setting a fox. What's thb, thinks I— Oa h» 
g»a|^ very aofry Uke» Goeking his tail, and. 
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aettiDg up hh biraeMiU be wan to the very 
brink of a deep hag ; but wheta h^ gat there, 
my eerty, be wasna lang in turning ! Baok 
be conies, by me, au' awav as the deil had 
been chasing him ; as terrified a beast I saw 
never-^^d, sur, Ifandthe very hairs o* my 
bead begin to creep, and a prinkling througn 
m* my veins and skin like needles and preens. 
' God guide us !' thinks I, < what can this 
^ f* The day was derir, derk ; for I was in 
Ihe very stamoch o' the cluddy at it were ; 
itiU it was the day time, an' the e'e of hea- 
ven was open. I was as ne« turned an' run 
after my tike as ever I'll miss, but 1 just 
fand a stound o' manbeid gang through my 
boart, an' forrit I sets wi' a' the vents o' mv 
bead open. *If its flesh an' blude,' thinks 1, 
< or it get the owrance o' auld Wat Laidlaw, 
•d it sal get strength o' arm for aince.' It 
was a deep hag, as deep as the wa's o* tfab 
bouse, and a strip o* green sward alang the 
bottom ot ; and when I came to the brow, 
what does I see but twa lang liesh chaps 
fying sleeping at itber's sides, baith happit 
wi' the same maud. < Hallo !' cries I, wi' 
m stem voice, < wbahae we here.^ If ye 
bad bat seen bow tbev lookit when they 
atertit up; od, ye wad hae thouriit they 
were twa scoundrels wakened fi-ae the 
dead ! I never saw twa mair hemp-looking 
dogs in my life. 

^ * What are ye foared for, lads ? Wbaten 
twa blades are ye .' Or what are ye seeldng 
in sic a place as this ?' 

« < This is a derk day, gndcman.' 

« < This is a derk day, gudeman ! That's 
sic an answer as I beard neverl I wish ye 
wad tell ree something I dinna ken — and 
that's wha ye are, and what ye're seeking 
here?' " 

^ < tVe're seeking nought o' yours, friend.' 

" * I dfaina believe a word o't — ^ye're nae 
folk o' this country — ^I doubt ye ken o'er 
weel what stealing o' sheep is— But if ye 
winna tell me plainly and honestly your 
business here, the deil oe my inmate gin I 
winna knock your twa heads tliegither.' 

<< < There is a gude auld ^ay, honest man, 
Jt U bni to let sleeping dogs /ie, Uiey may rise 
and bite you.* 

««Bite me, lad!— Rise an' bite mc.'— I 
wad like to see a dog on a* the heights o' 
Ghapelhope that wad snari at me, let be to 
bite '.' 

« I had a gay steeve dour aik stick in my 
band, an' wi' that I begond to heave *t up, 
no to strike them, but Just to gi'e them a 
glisko' the coming-on that was int. By 
this time they were baith on their feet ; and 
the ane that was neist me he gi'es the tabic 
of bis jocky-coata fling back, and out he pu's 
• braid sword frae aneath it-— an' wi' the 
flame bKnk the ither whup a sma' spear out 
o' the heart o' his aik stick, * Here's for ye 
then, auld camstary,' says they; < an un* 
Ineky fish gets an unlucky bait.' Od shr, I 
was rather stonndit : I began to look o'er my 
flbouther, but there was naetbin| there bat 
fbeawatbevo' mist. Wbttwadlint fte^ 



for twa minutes of anid John o' the Mo- 
ohrah! However, there was nae time to 
loose — it was come fairly to the neb o* the 
mire-snipe wi' me. I never was gude when 
taken by surprise a* my life — gie me a wee 
time, an* I turn quite K>undemental then — 
sae, to tell the truth, in my hurry I took the 
flier's part,flang the plaid frae me, and ran 
off up the hag as fast as ray feet could carry 
me, an' a' the gate the ragamufSan wr 
the sword was amajst close at my heels. 
The bottom o' the hag was very narrow, 
t\iw couM hardly rin abreast. My veiy 
Muld began to rise at being chased by twa 
skebels, and I thought I heard a voice with- 
in me, crying, < Dmna flee, Wat Laidlaw ! 
dinna flee, auld Wat ! ye hae a gude cause 
by the end V I w)ieeled just round in a mo- 
ment, sir, and drew a desperate straik at the 
foremost, an' see tittle kend the haniel 
about fencing, that instead o* sweelngatF 
my downcome wi* his sword, he held uf 
his sword-arm to save his head— I nrt his 
arm Just snap like a pipe-stapple, and down 
fell his bit whittle to the ground, and be on 
aboon it The tSther, wi' his sma* spear, 
durstna come on,' but ran for it ; I followed, 
and was mettler o* foot than be, but I 
durstna grip him, for fear he had run his bit 
spit througn my sma-fairns i* the stniggle^ 
for it was as sharp as a lance, but I keepit 
a Tittle back till I gat the end o' my stictc 
just i' the how o' his neck, and then I 
gae hhn a push that soon gart him plew the 
flow with his nose. On aboon him f gets, 
and the first thing 1 did was to fling away 
his bit twig of a sword — I gart it siiine 
throBgh the air like a fiery dragon — then I 
took him by the cuflTo* the neck, and lug^e<) 
him back to his neighbour, wha was lying 
graning in the hag. * Now, billies, says I, 
vc shcdl answer face to face, it wad hae 
been as good soon as syne : tell me direct- 
ly wha ye are, and nvhat's yoor busiiiesa 
here, or, d'ye hear me, I'll tye ye theigitber 
like twa tikes, and tak ye to them that w3 
gar ye speak.' 

" < Ah ! lack-a-day, lack-a-day V said the 
wounded man, < ye're a rash, foolish, pas- 
sionate man, whaever ye be.' 

" * Ye're may be ro veiy far wrangthere/ 
quo* I J * but tor aince, I trow, I had gude 
reason. Ye thought to kill me wi* your bits 
o' shabbies o' swords !' 

M ( In the fim place then,* said he, < ken 
that we wadna hae shed ae drap o' yoor 
blood, nor wranged a hair o' your head-^ 
all that we wanted was to get quit of ye, to 
keen ye out o' danger an' scaith. Ye ha» 
made a bonny day's waric on't truly, we bad 
naething in view but your ain safetv — but 
sin' ye will ken ye maun ken j we belane to 
a poor proscribed remnant, that hae fled 
from the face of a bloody persecution. We 
have left all, and lost all, for the cause of 
our religion, and are driven into this dismal 
wHdemess, the only tniserable retreat left 
us in oar native land.' 

^Qd, fitl btbudBaweelbegoato s^eifc^ 
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^1 the lieht o* the truth began to dawn with- 
in me like the brek o* the day-skv, an* I 
grew as red too, for the devil needna hae 
envied me my feelings at that time. I 
cooldna help saying to mysel, *\VhoW) 
whowy Wat Laidlaw ! but ye hae made a 
bonny job o't this morning! — Here's twa 
puir creatures, worn out wi* famine and 
watching, come to seek a last refuge amaag 
your hags and mosses, and ye maun fa' to 
and be pelting and threshing on them like 
an incarnate devil as ye are. — Oh, wae*8 
me ! wae*s me !' — Lord, sir, I thought my 
heart wad burst — there was a kind o* yuke 
came into mv een that I could hardly bruke ; 
but at length the muckle tears wan out wi' 
a sair fau^t, and down they came down 
ower my nead, dribble for dribble. The 
men saw the pliskie that I was in, and there 
was a kind o' ruefu* benevolence i' their 
looks, I never saw ony thing like it. 

« < Dinna be wae for us, honest man,* 
•aid they ; * we hae learned to soSer — we 
hae kend nonghl else for this mony a long 
and bloody year, an' we look for nought else 
for the wee while we hae to sojourn in this 
weanr world — we hae learned to suffer pa- 
tiendV, and to welcome our sufferings as 
mercies.* v 

" < TeVe won a gude length, man,* quo* 
I ; * but they're mercies that Tm never very 
fond o* — ^I wish ve had suffered under ony 
hand but mine, sm* it be your lot.' 

<* < Dinna* he sctrry for us, honest man ; 
theie never was an act •' mair justice than 
this that ye hae inflicted. Last night there 
were fifteen o' us met at evening worship— 
we hadna tasted meat for days and nights ; 
to preserve our miserable lives, we stole a 
sheep, dressed, and ate it ; and wi* this very 
arm that you hae disabled, did 1 grip and 
km that sheep. It was a great sin, nae 
doubt, but the necessity was also great — I 
am sae far punished, and I hope the Lord 
will forrie me rest.* 

« < If he dinna,' quo* I, < he^ no what I 
think him.* Then he began a lang serious 
harangue about the riches o* free grace, and 
about the wickedness o* our nature; and 
aaid, that we could do naething o' oursells 
but sin. I said it was a hard 'construction, 
but- 1 couldna argy the point ava wi' him^ 
I never was a deb at these Iang->%inded 
stories. , Then they cam on about prelacy 
and heresies, and something they ca'd thie 
act of abjuration. I couldna follow him 
out at nae rate ; but I says, *■ I pit nae 
doubt callants, but ye*re right, for ye hae 
proven to a* the warld that ye think sae ; 
and when a man feels conscious that he*8 
ri^ht, I never believe he can be far wrang in 
*8ic matters. But that's no the pomt in ques- 
tion ; let us consider what can be done for 

Je e'en now— ^'oor souls! Crod kens, my 
eart's sair for ye ; but this land's mine, an* 
a' the sheep around ye, an' ye*re welcome 
to half-a-dosen o* the best o' them in sic a 
case.* 
«< Ah! Iack-a-da7>lackrta^ilf jr«b»the 
Vol* m.— Wo.jr.' « 



gudeman o' the Chapelhope, ye '11 me the 
day that ever ye saw us. If it's kend that 
ye countenanced us in word or deed, 
ye're a ruined man ; for the blood-hounds 
are near at hand, and they'll herry ye out 
and in, but and ben — Lack-a-day ! lack^a- 
day! in a wee while we may gang and 
come by the Chapelhope, and nouther see a 
lum reek nor hear a cock craw ; for Clavers 
is on the one hand and Lag on the other, 
and they're coming nearer and nearer us 
every day, and hemming us in sairer and 
sairer-H*enounce us and deny us, as ye wish 
to thrive.* 

" < Na, na, lads, let them come — let them 
come their ways ! Gin they should take a' 
the ewes and kye on the Chapelhope, I can 
stock it o'er again. I dinna gie a bawbee 
about your leagues, and covenants, and as- 
sociations, for tJiinfc aye there's a good deal 
o* faction and doumess in them; but or 
I'll desert a fellow a creature that's oppress- 
ed, if he's an honest man, and lippcns to me, 
od, I'll gie them the last drap o' my heart's 
bluid.* 

" When they heard that, they took me out 
to the tap of a knowe, and began to whistle 
like nlovers — nae herd alive could hae kend 
but they were plovers — and or ever I wist, 
ilka hag, and den, and tod-hole round about* 
seem'd to be fu' o' plovers, for they fell a' to 
the whistling an' answering ane another at 
the same time. I had often been wondering 
how they staid sae lang on the heights that 
year, for I beard them aye whewing e'en 
an* mom ; but little trowed I they were a' 
twahanded plovers that I beard. In half 
an hour they had sic a squad gathered the- 
gtther as e'e never gliroed on. There y» 
might hae seen auld gray-bearded ministers, 
lairds, weavers, and poor hinds, a' sharing 
the same hard fate. They were nale, rag- 
ged, and hungry, and several o' them lame 
and wounded ; and they had athegither 
sic a hag|;ard severity i' their demeanerf 
Lord fofgie me, gin I wasaa feared to look 
at them ! There was ane o' them a doctor 
blade, wha soon set the poor chield's arm ^ 
and be said, that after a' it wasna broken, 
but only dislockit and sair brizzed. That 
doctor was the gabbiest bedv ever I met 
wi' ; he spake for them a', and I whiles fear- 
ed that he sclented a wee. He tried a' that 
he could to make me a Cameronian, but I 
wadna grip ; and when I was coming awaj 
to leave him, < Laidhiw,' quo* he, * we kea 
ye to be an honest, honourable man ; here* 
you see a remnant of poor, forlorn, misre- 
presented creatures, wno have thrown them- 
selves on your mercy : if ye betray us, it- 
will be the worse for ve botii here and here- 
after ; if you save and protect as, the pray-, 
ers of the just win their way to Heaven, 
though fiends should be standing b]^ to op- 
pose them — Ay, there's naething can stop 
/Aetrjommey, Laidlaw !^^The winds canna 
blaw them aside, the clouds canna drown 
them, and the lights o' Heaven canna 
bum tM«m} luUy^Qr jno^t win s\wA at 
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fimt bar whtre there's nae cniel and partial 
jadgi*— What ye rie to us, ye gietovonr 
Ma|er, and he will repay you sevenfold. 
Od, the body was like to gar me play the 
bairn and greet even out. Weel, I canna 
mind the half that he said, but heenditwV 

this : * We have seen our friends all bound, 

banished, and destroyed ; they have died 
on the iSclil, on the scaffold, and at the stake ; 
but the reek o* their blood shall drive the 
cruel Stuarts frae the land they have dis- 
graced, and out of it a church of truth and 
BbeHy shall spring. There is still a handfu* 
remaining in Israel that have not yet bow- 
ed the kneel to Baal, nor yet kissed him— 
That remnant has fled here to escape the 
cruelty of man ; but a worse fate threatens 
Qt now — we are all of us perishing with fa- 
vine — For these three days we have tasted 
■othtng but the green moss, save a few 
wretched trouts, eells,and adders.' * Ethers, 
man !' quo' I,—* For the love o' God take 
eaie how ye eat the ether*— ye may as wecl 
eut your throats at ainee as eat them. Na 
na, lad, that's meat that will never do.' I 
aaid nae mahr, but gae just a wave to my 
dog. « Reaver,' quo' I, * yon's away.'— In 
three minutes he had ten score o* ewes and 
wedders at my hand. I grippit twa o' the 
best I could wale, and cut aff their heads wi' 
my ain knife. '' Now, doctor,' quo' I, * take 
these and roast them, and part tnem amang 
3^ the best way ye can— ye'll find them bet- 
ter than the ethers— Lord, maD, it wiH never 
do to eat ethers.' " 

The sarage ferocity with which the 
Covenanters were pursued by the Stuart 
government— their patience in sufferings 
and the unshrinking fortitude they evin- 
ced whenever they fell into the hands of 
their mercilesa enemies — ^are too well 
known to require being dwelt upon. The 
year 1685, however, the period in which 
the events recorded in this tale occurred, 
was distinguished by the more than ordi* 
nary cruelty with which, through the 
Southern and western parts of Scotland, 
they were oppressed. The persecution 
on religious accounts, rose to its acme in 
that disastrous year, and a seal of pro- 
jscciption was set upon the Covenanters, 
and all who were suspected of harbour- 
ing them, or rendering the slightest suc- 
tsoar to that unfortunate race. Among 
the agents of this infernal persecution, 
Graham, viscount of Dundee was the 
chief. He is more familiarly known by 
the abhorred name of Clavers or Claver- 
house. The character of this man seems 
to have been more decisively execrable 
than we usually meet with even among 
Tiliains, and, armed with power, he exer- 
cised it with a ferocious, yet cold blooded 
brutality of which we reooUeot aoaroely 
gn eutfuple, and whidi not iateqasntfy 
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TCvohed those wbom he comniiisicDed ob 
his errinds of blood and destmctioo. 
All who have perused the ^* Tales of my 
Landlord"— and who is there that has not 
—roust be tolerably conversant with the 
character of this heartless miscreant, bul 
we cannot help thinking that Mr. Hoggbaf 
set him before us, in a fuller costume thas 
even the very powerful writer to whom we 
have alluded. A sterner malignity dar> 
kens in bis eye— the spirit of a direr ven- 
geance compresses or convulses hia lip— 
his derision of the calamities he creates ii 
expressed with a more savage indifference 
—a more intoleral^le arrogance accompa- 
nies his every word, movement, and ges- 
ture— a deeper and more sanguinary 
misanthropy shades his every feature— 
and he rushes forth in chase of his victiint 
If ith a feller animosity ; — in short, then 
is more of the absolute devil in the Cla- 
vers of Mr. Hogg than in the sane por- 
traiture by the author above referred to, 
and a completer incorporation of cveiy 
fiendish attribute is effected by the fonner, 
not assuredly by the superiority of lus 
genius, but rather as it appears to us, in 
consequence of his having more diligent- 
ly and deeply studied tbe cbarac^ whose 
wild and atrocious features he has so iiMlf 
painted. Of this man mcfre bereaAar* 
We shall now give our author^ descri|^- 
tion of the district in which the Co»«- 
nanters of the south and west had taken 
refuge at the period when Clavers, roused 
to a pitch of demoniac frcnxy by the 
death, at the hands of the fugitives, of ap 
officious '« priest of the kirk'' who wai 
about to betray their haunts. 

** All the outer parts of tbe hiods of €ha- 
pelhope are broken ipto thousands of tieea 
black ruts, oaHed by tbe country jpeoplft 
mesf haggt. Each of the largest of theis 
has a green stripe along its bottom ; mad m 
this place in particular they are so numeroo^ 
•so intersecte^l and complei in their lines, Unft 
as a hiding-place,they are unequalled — mes, 
foxes, and sheep, may all find there covSr 
.with equal safety from bein| diaco^Fere4 
and may hide for days and nights withoMt 
beinc aware of one another. The Bei^h' 
bounng farms to the westward abound with 
inaccessible rocks, caverns, and raviBSS. 
To these mountains, therefore, the shatlsr- 
ed remains of tbe fugitives from the ieM ef 
Bothwell Bridge, as well as the broken aad 
persecuted wbigs from all the western aai 
southern counties, fled as to their laA refint. 
Being unacquainted^ however, with the hi* 
habitants of the country in which they had 
taken sheltei^-with their reUrioas prisfli- 
ples, or the opinions which Uiey held fc- 
specting the measures of government— thsy 
^hint not tmst them with tbe stttTtt of tMr 
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retreat. TheT had watcfaet set* sounds for 
signals, and skulked away from one hiding- 
place to another at the approach of the 
armed troop, the careless towIer> or the 
•olitarj shepherd; yea, such precautions 
were they obliged to use, that they often 
fled from the face of one another. 

« From the midst of that inhospitable 
Wlldemess — ^from those dark mosses and un« 
Jreqoented caverns — the prayers of the per- 
iacwied race aightly arose to Ae throne of 
the Almighty— sprayers, as all testified who 
heard them, fraught with the most simple 

Kthos, as well as the most bold and ve- 
meat sublimity. In the solemn gloom 
of the evening, after the last rays of day 
bad disappeared, and again in the morning 
before they began to streamer the east, the 
iong of praise was sung to that Being, un- 
der whose fatherly chasaseftient they were 
patiently suffering. These malms, always 
chanted with ardour and wild melody, and 
borne on the light breeeet of the twilight, 
were often hoard at a great distance. Tbe 
heart of the peasant grew chill, and his 
hairs stood all on end, as he hasted home to 
alarm the cottage circle with a tale of iior- 
l*or. Lights were seen moving i'V night in 
wilds and caverns where human thing never 
resided, and where the foot of man seldom 
kad trode. 

« The shepherds knew, or thought tliey 
knew, that bo human being frequented these 
placet; and they believed, as well they 
might, that whole hordes of spirits had taken 
possession of their remote and solitary 
dells. Tbey lived in terror and consterna- 
tion. Those who had no ti^ in the country 
left it, and retreated into the vales, where 
the habitations of men are numerous, and 
where the fairy, the brownie, or the walk- 
ing riiost, Is rarely seen. Such as bad 
friends whom tbey could not leave, or sheep 
and cattle upon the lands, as the farmers 
and shephercu had, were obliged lo remain, 
but their astonishment and awe continued 
to increase. They knew there was but one 
Bluing to whom they could apply for pro- 
tection against these unearthly visitants; 
family worship was begun both at evening 
and morning m the farmer's hall and the 
most remote hamlet; and that age Intro- 
^ced a spirit of devotion into tnose re- 
gions, which one hundred and thirty ^ears 
oontinnance of the utmost laxity and inde- 
<asion In reHgioos prineiples has not yet 
been able wbdiy to eradicate. 

«lt is likewise necessary to mention 
bere, though perfectly well known, that 
every eomer of that distracted country 
was furnished with a gownsman, to instruct 
the inhabitants in the %mld and benignant 
principles of prelacy, but chiefly to act as 
spies upon the detested ¥rhigs. In the ful- 
lAment of this last task they were not re- 
miss ; thev proved the most inveterate and 
Incorriribie enemies that the po«r Ckivenan- 
ters had, even though heaveo, earth and hall 
iMOMd to bm.70 toaMuti N^i^fft thaa. 
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. " Tbe officiating priest at the kfrir of Saint 
Mary of the Lowes had been ftarticularly 
active in this part of his commission. The 
smallest number could not be convened for 
the purposes of public devotion — two or 
three stragglers could not be seen crossing 
tbe country, but information was instantly 
sent to Clavers, or some of his officers ; and 
at tbe same time, these devotional meetings 
were always described to be of tbe most 
atrocious and rebellious nature. The whies 
became grievously incensed against tins 
ecclesiastic, for, in the bleakest mountain 
of iheir native land, they could not enjoy a 
lair in common with the foses and tbe wild- 
goats in peace, nor worship their God with- 
out annoyance in tbe densand caves of the 
earth. Their conventicles, though held in 
places ever so remote, were broke in upon 
and dispersed by armed troops, and tueir 
ministers and brethren cnri'ied away to pri- 
sons, to banishment, and to death. They 
waxed desperate ; and what will not des- 
perate men do ? They wavlaid, and seiaod 
upon one of the priest's emissaries by 
night, a young female, who was running on 
a message to Grierson of Lag. Ch'ercome 
with fear at being in custody of such fright- 
ful looking fellows, with their sallow cheeks 
and long beards, she confessed the whole, 
and gave up her despatches. Tbey were of 
the most aggravated oature. Forthwith t\vo 
or three ot the most hardy of the whigs, 
without the concurrence or knowledge of 
their brethren, posted straight to the Virgin's 
chapel that vary night, shot the chaplain, 
and buried him at a small distance from his 
own little solitary mansion ; at the same 
time giving out to the country, tbart he was 
a sorcerer, an adulterer, and a character 
every way evil. His name has accorflinply 
been handed down to posterity as a moA 
horrid necromancer. 

*< This was a rash and unpremeditated act; 
and, as might well have been foreseen, tbe 
cure proved worse than tlie di£ea.se. It 
brougnt tbe armed troops upon them both 
from the east and the we^t. Dundee came 
to Traauair, and stationed companies of 
troops in a line across the countr}\ The 
Laird of Lag placed a body of men in the 
narrowest pass of MofTatdele, in the only 
path by which these mountains are acces- 
sible. Thus all communication was cut off 
between the mountain-men and the wes- 
tern couMies ; for every one who went or 
oame by that way, these soldiers took pri- 
soner, searched, and examined; and one 
lad, who was coming from Moffat, carrying 
more bread than they thought he could well 
account for, the>' shot dead on the ^)ot just 
as he had dropt on his knes^to pray. 

f* A curate, named Clerk, still remained^ 
tolceep an eye npon the w bigs and pester 
them. He had the charge of two chapels in 
that vicinity ; the one at a pUce now called 
Ktrkhope, which was dedicated to Saint 
Inme, a saint of whom the narrator of this 
stoqr could giva no account. The other 
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was dedicated to Saint Lawrence ; the re- 
main^of it are still to be seen at Ckapel- 
hope, io a small circular enclosure on the 
west side of the bum. Clerk was as male- 
volQ;it to the full against the proscribed 
party as his late brother, but he wanted the 
abilities of tbe deceased ; he was ignorant, 
superstitious, and had assunied a part of the 
fanaticism in religion of the adverse party, 
for it was the age and the country of fana- 
ticism, and nothing else would take. By 
that principally he had gained some in- 
fluence among his hearers, on whom he 
tried every stimulant to influence them 
against the whigs. The goodwife of Chapel- 
hope was particularly attached to him and 
his tenets ; be held her completely in lead- 
ing-strings: her conscience approved of 
every thing, or disapproved, merely as he 
directed ; he flatterecl her for her deep know- 
ledge in true and sound divinity and the 
Holy Scriptures, although of both she was 
mssly ignorant. But she bed learned from 
her preceptor a kind of cant— « jargon of 
religious terms and sentiences of Scripture 
miied, of which she bad great pride but 
little understanding. She was just such a 
character as woula have been a wbi^, had 
she ever had an opportunity of hearing or 
conversing with any of that sect. Nothing 
earthly could be so truly ludicrous as some 
of her exhibitions in a religious style. The 
family and servants were in general swayed 
by their mistress, who took a decided part 
with Clerk in all his schemes against the 
whigs, and constantly despatthed one of her 
own servants to carry his messages of in- 
formation to the king*s officers. This cir- 
cumstance soon became known to the 
mountaiu-men, and though they were al- 
ways obliged to take refuge on tne lands of 
Chapelhope by day, they avoided carefully 
an communication with the family or shep- 
herds (for several of the shepherds on that 
farm lived in cottages at a greet distance 
from one another and from the farm-house.)*' 

This same Clerk and his opinions are 
TCgarded by Walter with equal contempt 
•^his hypocrisy, egotism, and ignorance 
of the principles be professed, standing 
in naked deformity before tbe eyes of the 
blunt but aag:aciou8 farmer, and the 
priest's influence in the family was, con- 
sequently, a matter of sore and serious 
regret to him. We have previously 
stated Laidlaw's sentiments respNecting' 
the Covenanters— viewing thera in the 
light of bigots and rebels, he was con- 
scientiously their enemy, but while he 
wished tlieir subjection to Uie government, 
be wdft far, as we Lave alread^r seen, frooi 
desiring either their destruction or per- 
secution. Without being over scrupu- 
lous himself he revered the sincere pro- 
fession of reUgioD in others— and Waiter, 
notwithstanding the infireqaency of lus 



visits to the kirk, contrived to sastain 
with his neighbours the character of an 
upright, honest, active, kind-hearted roan. 
As soon a« he heard of the death of the 
curate, Clavers dispatched a party of 
military from Traquair to gain informa- 
tion concerning the event, and to secore 
the perpetrators, if possible. They pro- 
ceeded, in the first instance, to tbe resi- 
dence of the deceased, and oomraenced 
their task with the examinatioo of the 
girl who bore the chaplain's despatdws, 
and who, when seized by the whigs, beaid 
their contents, its they were impmdeotly 
read aloud by one of tbe party, to his 
listening comrades. The letter infonned 
Clavers that considerable numbers of the 
'« traitors," as the ecclesiastioal sateOita 
called the Covenanters, bad sought shel- 
ter in tbe wilds of Loch-Skene, wliflDoe 
they issued to make depredations in the 
vicinity, where they were also suoceed- 
ing in making proselytes. — It ako infonn- 
ed him that on a particular day, one of 
the roost celebrated of their preacben 
was to pronounce a discourse at Kiikin- 
hope Linn, and concluding by stating 
that though they were armed with gans, 
bludgeotfs, &c. such was their pusiSaoi- 
roity, that he (the writer) would under- 
take to clear the country of them with a 
single company of soldien-*a serrioe fat 
which, his intimate knowledge of tiieir 
places of refuge, peculiariy adapted him. 
Copland, the commandant of tbe party, 
now began to think his force inadequate 
to the business in hand— he determined, 
however, to scour the wild, and endea- 
vour to make some prisoners, from whom 
he might gain farther intelligence. Di- 
viding his men into two parties, one be 
heads himself, and orderii^ the other 
upon a different route, with directions to 
meet him at an appointed spot by noon, 
he proceeds on his search, accompanied 
by two guides. All bis endeavours, how- 
ever, fortunately prove unsuccessful. 
The party he sent out, capture oae vic- 
tim, a weak emaciated youth, whose 
feebleness rendered him unable to ftjy 
and whom they slaqghter with chpcum- 
stanoes of the rooet atrooiotiB barbarity. 
But in this instance, blood was avenged 
b^ blood, for when Copland repaired to 
his appointed rendevouz, he found oo^f 
ten of his associates, and when the guide 
led him throu^ the path by which they 
ought to have come (a narrow pass in Cha- 
pelhope) there he discovered four of bit 
soldiers with their guide << done to^eatb,* 
as they used to say in tbe older time i 
and now, tolerably content with bis nd- 
Tentiires m the vildB <tf LodhSkeooi wl 
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rathefr relactant to tempt the fetes, he 
posted back with all convenient speed 
to Traquair, to make Clavers acquainted 
with the result of his expedition. Tlie 
gentle riscount of Dtindee receives 
the intelligeiice with bis customary 
. Mtmgfroidy and utters a polished excla- 
mation intimative of his determination, 
by the help of *^ the blessed and all 
Holy Trinity," utterly to extirpate the 
seed of the d d whining psabn-singing 
race from the face of the earth, and ex- 
pressive of his resolution, '' that ere Bel- 
tein there should not be as much whig 
blood in Scotland as would make a 6\& 
of soup for a dog." His prudence, how- 
ever, induced him to conceal the sudden 
and unaccountable loss of the soldiers 
from the council, then sitting at Edin- 
burgh. 

We must now return to Walter Laid- 
law, whom we left in earnest conference 
with the fugitives in the vicinity of Cha- 
pelhope. The benevolence of this rough 
but noble-hearted fellow, breaking through 
all the barriers of pr^udice and narrow 
.rustic notions, is realy refreshing, \ind 
there is sometliing positively delightful in 
the warm and generous gushing of his 
sympathy towa^ the lamentable dis- 
tresses of the persecuted but high-souled 
opponents to the party with whom he is 
conscientiously c<MQnected,-*-and then his 
. munificence— not doled out with the 
cold and scanty hand of ostentatious cha- 
rity, — ^no— but lavished with the liberality 
of a prince ! — and the fine careless inde- 
pendence of his character I — we are, to 
say the troth, so taken with these quali- 
ties in honest Walter, that all we have to 
regret about him is that he should belong 
in any way, shape, or name, to the fac- 
tion then in power. To use his own 
words, the meeting we have jelated in 
the language appropriated to bun by Mr. 
Hogg, ** cost me twa or three bunder 
round bannocks, and mae gude ewes and 
vedders than Til say ; but I never missed 
them, and I never rued what I did. Folk 
may say as they like, but I think aye the 
prayers out amang the hags and rash- 
bushes that year d& me nae ill — It is as 
good to hae a man's blessing as his curse, 
kt him be what he may." 

The good farmer continues to afford to 
tiie miserable fugitives all the succour his 
situation will allow him to bestow. The 
day succeeding his first interview with 
them, he visits their retreat, taking with 
him SU9 much provision as he cain carry. 
His pensioners, of course, entertain for 
bim all tbose- sentiments of gratitude to 
wtfich bis warm aad disiot«mted «er?i* 



ces give biin such strong claims. And 
now, Walter begins 4o fed some eu- 
riosity respecting events that had lately 
taken place in the vicinity of Chapel- 
hope. The death of the soldiers they 
unanimously deny to have hiaul the least 
concern with, but acknowledge that the 
murder of the meddling priest was perpe- 
trated by a few of their more i^ash asso- 
ciates, though contrary to the inclina- 
tions of the majority. They farther in- 
form hhn that these men had since retired 
from their society, and tliat two of their 
most distinguished members were now 
employed in drawing up for the public eye 
a vindication of their general cond|Jct« 
containing a particular refutation of the 
calumnious reports relating to their al- 
leged murder of the soldiers.* 

Their candour fails not to make its due 
impression on the heart of Walter, and 
he continues to supply them with provi- 
sions, and to inform them of the motions 
of the troops that beset their retreats— of 
the martyrdom endured by such of their 
companions as fell into the hands of the 



* " This curious protest is still extant, and shows 
the true spirit of the old Covenanters, or Ca- 
meronians, as they have since been called, bet- 
ter than asy work remaining. It is called in the 
title page, ' An wformaUm^ Vindkation of a 
pooTy wxsUd, mitreprtststud Remrumt qf the suf- 
fering Anti'popishi Anii-prelatict Jhtti-traHianf 
Atdi-aectarian^ true PresbijUrian Church of 
Christ in Scotland.^ It is dated al Leadhilb, in 
1687, and is the conjoint work oi Mr. James 
Renwick, and Mr. Alexander Shiels, author of 
77i« Hind let loose. The following is an extract 
from it, p. 107 : — 

" * And in like manner we do hereby disclaim 
all unwarrantable practices committed by any 
few persons reputed to be of us, whereby the 
Lord hath been offended, his cause wronged, 
and we all made to endure tho scourge cf 
toncues ; for which things we have desired to 
maKe conscience of mourning before the Lord, 
botli in public and private. As the unwar- 
rantable manner of killing that curate at the 
Corsephaim, though he was a man of death 
both by the laws of God and man, and the fact 
not materially murder ; it being gone about con- 
trary to our declaration, common or competent 
consent, (the conclusion and deed being Icnowa 
only to three or (bur persons,) in a rash and not 
a Christian manner, and also other offences be- 
ing committed at the time ; which mbcarria^ 
have proven a mean to stop and retard lawtul, 
laudaole, and warrantable proceeding, both as 
to mauer and manner.' 

" These other offences committed at the timCf 
im<questionablv refer to the slaughter of the 
Highland soldiers; about which, there was 
great stir and numerous conjectures in the coun- 
try ; although, owing to the revolution that im« 
mediately followed, the perpetrators were never 
Uken, nor the cause tried rn a court of justice, 
■or indeed was the hicideBt ever geaendhr 
knowB." 
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goiremmentofflcen-^and every thing that 
he can gather respectiDg the state of the 
country generally. He visits them daily, 
bat secretly, as the Tig^lance of their ehe- 
mies, and the sererity exercised towards 
every one discovered to assist or hold 
tommunion with thenu determine him to 
keep even from his family the knowledge 
of his connexion with the persecuted 
Covenanters. The superstitious credulity 
of the peasantry, and which, with the ex- 
ception of his beautiftil daughter, was 
equally prevalentwithevery memberof hit 
household, proves of considerable utility 
to Walter in his intercourse with his new 
friends. The belief in the Brownie of 
Bodsbeck, and of his nightly maraudings 
among the farms of the district, is uni- 
versal, and the diurnal disappearance of 
bread, butter, cheese, cattle, &c. from 
the premises of Chapelhope, is uniformly 
attributed to the agency of this powerful 
and maligfnant spirit. 

It is now time to bring forward this 
strange and supernatural being. He had 
been seen by several— at least several in- 
sisted they had seen him — and the fears 
ol* each had invested him with some new 
attribute of a frightful and alarming na- 
ture. Rarely, however, did their £mcy 
endow him with the feculty of assuming 
the human form— that was a shape by no 
means customary with him ; — the gprave 
and respectable aspect of the owl— the 
large pnxninent eyes of the hare— or the 
ataid and solemn countenance of g^rimal- 
kin— -such were the usual disguises in 
vhich the Brownie presented himself, 
and generaUy in the shades of evening, 
to the intelligent and enlightened inhabi- 
tants of Chapelhope ami its vicinity. 
Sometimes he showed himself in a more 
terrific form, and came ih closer contact 
witU the agitated rustics. The adven- 
ture of Jasper, one of Laidlaw^s occa- 
sional assistants, and his rescue from the 
fiend's unhallowed dutches, is really amu- 
sing. 

*< Jasper, son to old John of the Muchrah, 
was the swiftest runner of his time ; but of 
all those whose minds were kent in conti- 
nual agitation on account of the late inunda- 
^n of spirits into the country, Jasper was 
the chief. He was beset b^ them momh)g 
and evening ; and even at high noon, if the 
day was dark, he never considered himself 
as quite safe. He depended entirely upon 
bis speed in running to avoid their hellish 
Intercourse ; he essayed no other means— 
and manv wonderful escapes be effected by 
this species of exertion alone. He was wont 
to knit stockings while tending his flock on 
^ mountains ; and happeninc to drop some 
fwtn one evening, it tcaiM after bIib In 



a long ravelled eoO akng the tfward. H 
was alittle after the sun had gone down 
that Jasper was coming whistling and sing- 
ing over the shoulder of the Hermon-Law, 
when, chancing to cast a casual glance be- 
hind him, he espied something m shape of 
a horrible serpent, with an unequal body, 
and an enormous length of tail, coming 
stealing along the bent after him. H is heart 
leapt to his mouth, (as he expressed it,) and 
his hair bristled so that it thrust the bonnet 
from his head. He knew that no such moa- 
ster inhabited these mountains, and it mo- 
mently occurred to him that it was the 
Brownie of Bodsbeck oome to seiae him in 
that most questionable shape. He betook 
him to his old means of safety in great 
haste, never doubting that he was well quali- 
fied to run from any object that crawled on 
(he ground with it5 belly -, but, after running 
a considerable wav, he perceived his adver- 
sary coming at full stretch along the hill af- 
ter htm. His speed vms redoubled ; and, 
as he noted now and then that his inveterate 
pursuer gained no rraund on him, hb exer- 
tion was beyond thai of man. There were 
two shepherds on an opposite hill who saw 
Jasper running without the plaid aud the 
bonpet, and with a swiftness which they de- 
scribed as quite inconceivable. The cauae 
set conjecture at defiance : but they re- 
marked, that though he grew more and 
more spent, whenever be glanced behind 
be exerted himself anew, and strained a lit- 
tle harder. He continued his perseverance 
to the last, as any man would (k> who was 
running for bare life, until he came to e 
brook called the Ker Cteuch, in the crosa- 
iog of which be fell down exhausted ; he 
turned on his back to essay a last defence, 
and, to his joyful astonishment, perceived 
that the serpent likewise lay still and did 
not move. The truth was then discovered ; 
but many suspected that Jasper never over- 
came that heat and that fright as long as be 
lived. 

«< Jasper, among many encounters with 
the faines and brownies, had another that 
terminated in a manner not quite so plea* 
sent. The Brownie of Bodsbeck, or the 
Queen of the Fairies, (he was not sure 
which of them it was,) came to him one 
night as he was lytngalone, and wide awake, 
as be conceived, and proffered him many 
fine things, and wealth and honours in 
abundance, If he would go along to a'veir 
fine country, which Jasper conjecture) 
must have been Fairyland. He resisted 
alt these tempting offers hi the most decided 
mannery until at length the countenance df 
his visitant changed from the most placid 
and bewitchini; beauty to that of a fiend. 
The horrible torm ^ppled with him, laid 
hold of both his wrists, and beean to drag 
him off by force ; but he strug^ed with aU 
the energy of a man in despair^ and at 
length, by violent exertion, he disengaged 
his right band. The enemy stUleontieulttg, 
^wev«rrt» haal kiiaioff with th» ethers tp 
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was obUged to kive recourse to a desperate 
expedient. Although quite naked, he reach- 
ed bis clothes with the one hand and drew hit 
knife ; but, in endeavouring to cut off those 
finf^rs which held his wrist so immoveablv 
fisst, he fairly severed a piece of the thumb 
from hifl own left hand." 

Another rencofitre with some of the 
Brownie's attendant spirits happened to a 
young man called Kemiedy. This youth 
phaoced one evening to be out upon the' 
lieatb shooting grouse. He imitated tha 
cry of the hen to perfection, and employ- 
pd this delightful talent to inveigle the 
heath-fowl. Having taken bis station 
with this intention, he had scarcely com- 
menced to call, ere his voice was drowned 
in the sudden whistling of innumerable 
pbvers. He ceased, and listened for 
some time, expecting the termination of 
this undesired concert. Presently, his 
ear caught dbtinctly the sound of voices 
resembling the human, whispering close 
by him, and the noise of feet, like those, 
be afterwards said, of horses-^he became 
convinced that he had fallen in with the 
fiuries, and in mortal terror, crouched 
closer te the ground ; shortly he beard a 
strain of the softest and sweetest music, 
rising from the bosom of the earth. 
Nearly distracted with fear, he rose, and 
flew away from the unholy spot, but had 
not proceeded far when he fainted from 
alarm. In the meanwhile two of Iiaid- 
law^s men, whorslept in the stable of Cha- 
pelbope, close to which thb event took 
place, being waked by a noise without, 
looked forth from their dormitory, and 
b^eld with inexpressible horror four 
figures advancing toward that part of the 
stable where they stood, and supporting a 
«o£5n between them. Arrived at the 
stable, one of them whispered distinctly, 
*« Where shall we lay him ?" 

<' We most leave him in the bam," said 
Another. 

'' I fear," said a third, <« the door of 
that will be locked ;" and they passed on. 

Trembling with fear, the men dressed 
themselves, but to more was beyond their 
power. In a few minutes, the cries of 
one in extreme anguish smote upon their 
e«r, and roused the whole family— every 
one rushed out, and Kennedy was found 
lying upon the ground close by the stable, 
in a miserable condition, and absolutely 
insane. The whole of that night and the 
next roomine be continued in a high fe- 
rer— gradually he recovered sufficient 
composure to relate the following miracu- 
lous particulars : 

^ He said, that the time he arose to fty 
frooi the sound of thtJMpiey the nper wm 
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become extremely dark, and he could not 
see with any degree of accuracy where ho 
was running, but that he still continued to 
hear the sounds, which as he thought, camo 
still nigb^ and nigher behind him. He 
was, however, mistaken in this conjecture ; 
for in a short space he stumbled on a hole 
in the heath, into -which he sunk at once, 
and fell into a pit which he described as be- 
ing at least MXy fathom deep ; that he there 
found himself immediately beside a multi* 
tude of hideous beings, with green clothes, 
and blue (aces, who sat in a circle round a 
golden lamp, gaping and sin^og with the 
most eldrich yells. In oi^e mstant all be- 
came dark, and he felt a weight upon his 
breast that seemed heavier than a mountain. 
They then lifted him up, and bore him away 
through the air fDr hundreds of miles, ami^ 
regions of utter darkness ; but on his re« 
peating the name of Jesus three times, they 
brought him back, and laid him down in an 
insensible state at the door of Chapelhope.*' 

The poor fugitives of Chapelhope re- 
solve to remain no longer a burden on 
Walter's hands, and at their next confe- 
rence acquaint him with their intention of 
quitting his neighbourhood, and disperse 
themselves over the country — as their 
farther stay would infallibly ruin the ge- 
nerous farmer, and if discovered, subject 
him and his fiamiily to the unrelenting rage 
of their persecutors. Sensible as fc« is to 
the truth of their representations. Laid- 
law feels, nevertheless, reluctant to part 
with them, and endeavours to persuade 
them that by adopting a quiet and peace- 
able mode of conduct, they might oontinae 
in safety in their present asylum, escape 
the notice of the government, and at 
length return to their homes hi security*. 
But he is hurt to find they consider it as 
a duty, and one of a most imperioof 
and indispensable kind, not to live in 
peace, but on the contrary, by every 
means in their power, to labour in di0«e- 
ing their tenets far and wide, and, spite 
of persecution and sufferii^, to public 
to the wliole world the dreadful g^evances 
brought on the Church of Scotland by her 
oppressors. All Walter's remonstrances 
and kindly argumentB prove at first in- 
effectual, and at length when Laidlaw ^ 
concluded by intimating his hope of the 
persecution being about to cease, 

<< A thin spare old man, with gray dis- 
hevelled locks and looks, Walter said, as 
stern as the adders that* he had lately been 
eating, rose up to address him. There was 
that in his manner which commanded the 
most intense attention. 

« < Dost thou Ulk of our rulers relaibigT 
said he, * Blind and mistaken man! thou 
dost ae^k^ow them. JHo; they will never 
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xehix tin their blood shall be mixed with 
their sacrifices. That insatiate, gloomy, pa- 
pistical tyrant and usurper, the Duke of 
York, and his commissioner, have issued 
laws and regulations more exterminating 
than ever, wit yesterday we received the 
woful intelligence, that, witliin these eight 
days, one hundred and^fty of our brethren 
liave suffered by death or banishment, and 
nearly one half of these have been murder- 
ed, even without the sham formality of tried 
or impeachment} nor had they intimation 
oflhe fate that awaited them. York hath 
-said in full assembly, Mhat neither the 
vealm nor the mother-church can ever be 
safe, until the south of Scotland is again 
made a hunting forest;* and his commis- 
sioner hath sworn by the living God, < that 
never a whig shall again have time or vrarn- 
ing to prepare for heaven, for that hell is 
too good forVhem/ Can we hope for these 
men relaxing? No! The detestable and 
bloody Clavers, that wizard ! that eater of 
toads ! that locust of the infernal pit, hems 
us in closer and closer on one side, and that 
Muscovite beast on the other ! They thirst 
for our blood ; and our death and tortures 
are to them matter . of great sport and 
amusement. My name is Mackad ! I had 
two brave and beautiful sons, and I had but 
two 'f one of these had his brains shot out on 
the moss of Monyhive without a question, 
Gbarge, or reply. I gathered up his brains 
and shattered skull with these hands, tied 
them in my own napkin, and buried him 
alone, for no one durst assist me. His mur- 
derers stood by and niocked me, cursed me 
for a dog, and swore if I howled any more 
that they would send me after him. My eldest 
son, my beloved Hew, was hung like a dog 
at the Market-cross of Edinbureh, I con- 
versed with him, I prayed with him in pri- 
son, kissed him, and bade him farewell on 
the scaffold ! My brave, my generous, my 
beautiful son ! I tell thee, man, thou who 
preachest up peace and forbearance with 
tyrants, should ever the profligate Charies, 
or his diabolical brother — should ever the 
murderer Clavers, or any of his hell-hounds 
of the north, dare set foot in heaven, one 
look from the calm benignant face of mv 
martyred son would drive them out howl- 
tog!' 

"All this time the old man shed not a 
tear ; his voice was wildly solemn, but bis 
looks were mixed with madness. Fie bad 
# up his hand to swear, to pray, or to pro- 
phesy, Walter knew not which, but he was 
restrained by his associates, and led aside, 
so that Walter saw no more of him ; but he 
said he could not zet him out of his mind 
for many a day, for sic another desperate 
auld booy he had never seen." 

At lost finding that their chief induce- 
ment to depart arises from their unwil- 
lingness to consume the property of their 
liberal protector. Waiter suggests a me- 
tlwd bj wbicb ibey ma^ obtain food iA iu(- 



ficient quantity wi&outpeonliailydistresft- 
iug himself, and thus persuades them im 
remain in Cbapelhope. He directs them 
to an extensive commoD not br off, called 
Gemsop, formerly a royal forest, where 
the flocks of many gentlemen, and 
wealthy fanners, himself one of them, 
pastured together. There he advised 
them to go, and take as many aa their 
wants required. Necessity, he said, jus- 
tified them — the loss, instead of one, 
would fall on many M,ftpd he was willing 
to take his chance with the rest To this 
proposal they at length reluctantly but 
gratefully acceded. 

We must now revert to the sweet little 
enchantress, Katharine. Have we not 
portrayed her as combining in her per- 
son and deportment every feminine cbarra 
and grace ? Alas ! y* — but now we have 
to dwell on the darker side of the picture, 
and to show all the soft and etherial gk^ 
ries of this lovely maiden shaded by the 
untoward aspect of the scenes that sur- 
rounded her, and with, and in, which wm 
shall presendy behold her intricately con- 
nected and earnestly interested. A re- 
port had spread abroad of her holding 
communion with the supernatural beings 
that were said to haunt the precincts 
,of Cbapelhope— -her mother, too, had 
also assured Laidlaw that the rumour 
was founded on fact, and told her hus- 
band some strange stories of his daugh- 
ter's interviews with spirits, and dwelt 
with particular earnestness on her confer- 
ences with the Brownie, Walter, thou^ 
a sagacious man, was not wholly free from 
the prejudices of those with whom he was 
in the daily habit of associating, and, as 
may be well supposed, was considerably 
s alarmed by his wife's inteUigence. Time 
passes on — and Walter, who next to his 
God adores his daughter — forgets all that 
be has heard to her prejudice. One 
night, however, afler sundry alarms from 
his dog Reaver, he overhears Katharine 
conversing with some one in her apart- 
ment—and this in the dead of night ;— his 
whole household had been thrown into 
the uttermost confusion by the events of 
the preceding evening — and all his ser- 
vants were preparing to depart excepting 
one Nanny Elshinder, whom we cannot 
refrain from Introducing to our readers. 

<<She was a character not easily to be 
comprehended. She spoke much to her- 
self, but little to any other person — worked 
so hard that she seldom looked up, and all 
the while sung scraps of old soufi^s and bal- 
lads, the import of which it was impossible 
to understand ; but she often chanted these 
witii a pathos that s^giBied to flow from te 
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kBBXt, and that never failed to affect the 
hearer. She wore a russet worsted gown, 
clouted shoes, and a quoif, or mutch, upon 
her head, that was crunped and plaited so 
close around her face that very little of the 
latter was visible. 

A sort of secret i^ndeiBtanding be^ns 
to'gTow up between Nanny and her beau- 
tiful yonn^ mistress. The characters of 
both are, indeed, not a little singular, and 
there is almost as much mystery about the 
conduct of Katharine as that of her 
strange and unaccountable friend. That 
she is engaged in some affair that she h 
fearful of communicating to her parents, 
we soon discover, but the exquisite pu- 
rity and sweetness of her character for- 
bids the supposition of any thing criminal 
attaching itself to her. From her mother 
she is completely estranged, the good old 
dame being fi^ly convinced that her 
daughter is in league with the infernal 
spirits that haunt the neighbourhood, and, 
more dreadful stiU, holds- communion 
with the terrible and plundering Brownie. 

While things are m this state at Cha^ 
pelhope, the amiable viscount of Dun- 
dee makes his appearance there with 
fifty of his myrmidons, to inquire con- 
cerning the sudden and well-deserved 
hte of the soldiers belonging to the party 
sent out with Copland, who, with a sir 
Thomas Livingston, and a captain Brace, 
accompanies the ruffian. Walter is absent, 
and they proceed, in their usual brutal 
manner, to interrogate poor old Nanny, 
who, however, outwits and makes them 
all look very silly. They search — Cla- 
vers and Livingston taking one direction, 
und Bruce and Copland another. 

<* In the Old Room thev found the beautiful 
witch Katharine, with the train of her snow- 
white joup drawn over her head, who look- 
ed as if taken in some evil act by surprise, 
and greatly confounded when she saw two 
gentfemen enter her sanctuary in splendid ' 
uniforms. As they approached, she made a 
slight curtsey, to which they deigned no re- 
turn ; but going straight up to her, Clavcrs 
seized her by both wrists. ' And is it, in- 
deed true,' said he, * my beautiful shep- 
herdess, that we have caught you at .your 
prayers so early this morning ?' 

" *And what if you have, sir T returned 
she.' 

" * Why, nothing at all, save that I eamesllv 
desire, and long exceedingly to join with 
vou in vour devotional exercises,' laying 
nold of her in the rudest manner. 

" Katharine screamed so loud that in an m- 
stant old Nanny was at their sider with re- 
venge gleaming from her half-sliiidod eyes, 
and heaving over her shoulder a large gneen- 
Jcale gully, with which she would doubtless 
have silenced the renowned Vtmitt for 
Vol. lift— No<.r., 44 



ever, had not Lfvingsldn sprung forward 
with the utmost celerity, and caught her 
arm ju^ as the stroke wai descending. But 
Nanny did not spare her voice ; she Ofted it 
up with shouts on high, and never suJQTered 
one yell to lose hearing of another. 

« Walter, having just then returned from 
the hill, and heanng the hideous uproar in 
the Old Room, rushed into it forthwith to 
see what was the matter. Katharine was 
^ust sinking, when her father entered, with- 
in the grasp of the gentle and virtuous Cla- 
vers. The backs of both the knights were 
towards Walter as he came in, and they 
were so engaged amid bustle and din that 
neither of them perceived him, until he was 
close at thehr backs. He was at least a foot 
taller than any of them, and nearly as wide 
round the chest as them both. In one mo- 
'ment his immense lingers grasped both their 
slender necks, almost meeting behind each 
of their windpipes. They were rendered 
powerless at once — ^they attempted no more 
struggling with the women, for so cem- 
pletely had Walter's gripes unnerved them» 
that tney could scarcely lift their arm§ from 
theu- sides ; neither could they articulate a 
word, or utter any other sound than a kind 
of choaked gasping for breath. Walter 
wheeled them about to the light, and looked 
alternately at each of them^ without quit- 
ting or even slackening his hold. 

" < Callants, wha ir ye ava ?— -or what's the 
meanin' o' a' this unmencefu' rampaging V 

« Sir Thomas gave his name in a hoarse* 
and broken voice -, but Clavers, whose nape 
Walter's right hand embraced, and whose* 
rudeness to his daughter had set his monn«>' 
tain-blood a-boiling, could not answer « 
word. Walter, slackening his hold, some- 
what, waited for an answer, but none com*' 
tog— 

" < Wha ir ye, I say, ye bit useless weaxeS- 
blawnlike urfthat^e're.'* ^ 

The haughty and insolent Clavers was 
stung with rage ; but seeing no immediate 
redress was t9 be had, he endeavoured t» 
pronounce his dreaded name, but it was in 
a whisper scarcely audible, and stuck in hii 
throat — * Jo— o — o Graham,' said he. 

« * Jock Graham do they ca' ye •*— Te're 
but an unmannerly whalp, man. And ye'r^ 
baith kine's officers too!— Weel, 111 tell 

Se what It is, my denty clever callants 4 
'it wama for the blood'that's i* your mas-^ 
ter's veins, I wad mte your twa bits o' pon^' 
thegither.' 

<< He then ^rewthem from him ; the omf 
the one way, and the other the other, and 
lifting his huge oak staff*, he strode out atf 
the &or) saying, as he left them^ — < Heh I 
are free men to he guidit this, gate P — ^Tljl 
step down to the green to your commanderj 
an^ tell him what kind o' chaps he keep^ 
about him to send into fock's houses. — Dit:> 
ty unmenceTu* things !' " 

The result of this visit is the seizure oj^ 
Walter, to istkc bis trial ttt fidinbui^. 
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for dhafiection. The conduct of Clarcn 
and hisg^ng during their stay was mark- 
ed by ctrery token of the most confirmed 
and iiabolical turpitude. The chief pre* 
text for Walter's imprisonment is fur- 
nished by 4 large quantity of ready- 
dressed provisions, which had been pro- 
vided by his directions to entertain Cia- 
vers and bis men on their expected ar- 
sivalr but which Dundee insists bad 
been- prepared for the objects of his 
persecution. Afler many vain endea- 
vours to obtain farther information, tor- 
turing a poor old shepherd, almost fright- 
ening Walter's sons, both mere children, 
out c^ their lives, plundering Laidlaw's 
bouse, and committing all sorts of depre- 
dations in the neighbourhood, Clavers de- 
parts, taJdng Walter with Bim. The 
country is scoured by Dundee in search 
of the Cameronians, and in this pursuit 
he displays a keenness and indefatigahility 
worthy a truly infernal nature. Many 
fell into the villain's hands — and were 
instantly murdered. 

'< Four were sarpriied and taken prison- 
ers on a height called Cer-Cleucb-Ridgre, 
who were brought to Clavers and shortly 
examined on a little crook in the Erne 
Cleuch, a little above the old steading at 
Hopertoudy. 

« Macpherson kept the high road, such 
as it wasy with his prisoner; but travelled no 
fester than just to keep up with the parties 
that were scouring the hilts on each side ; 
and seeing these unfortunate men hunted in 
from the hill, he rode up with his compa- 
BiODS and charge to see the issue, remarkmg 
to Walter, that, ' he woolt not pe much 
areat dsal te worse of scheeing fwat te Cot 
t — n'd'fwi«s would pe grating/ 

** How did Walter's heart smite him when 
be saw that one o(*them was the sensible^ 
judicioas, and honourable fellow with whom 
he fought, and whose arm he had dislo- 
cated l^ a blow with his stick ! It was still 
hanging in a sling made of a double rash 
rope. 

" They would renounce nothing, confess 
Bothing) nor yield, in the slightest degree, 
to the treats and insulting questions put by 
file general. They expected no mer«y, and 
(he^ cringed for none > but seemed all the 
while to regard him wRh pity and contempt 
Walter often said that he was an ill judge of 
the cause for which these men suffered ; but 
whatever might be said of it, they were be- 
itoes in that catl^.. Their compif'xions were 
•allow, and bore marks of famine and other 
privations; their beards untrimtucd ; their 
apparel all in rags, and their hats slouched 
down about their cai^ with sleeping on the 
bills. All this they bad borne with resifi^na- 
tion and without a murmur; and, wlien 
brought to the last, before the most remorse- 
few of the human race, they showed no 



symptoms of (Itoehiog ar yielding up a» 
item of the cause they had espoused. 

<* When asked, * if they would pray for 
the king.'' 

« Thev answered, * that they would with 
all their hearts; — they would pray for hia 
forgiveness, in time and place convenient, 
but not wheu every profligate bade them« 
which were a loathful scurrility, and a 
mockery of God.* 

" < Would they acknowledge him as their 
right and lawful sovereign ^ 

" *^No, that they would never do ! He 
was a bloody and designing papist, and had 
usurped a prerogative that belonged not to 
him. To acknowledge the Duke of York 
for king, would be to acknowledge the di- 
vine approbation of tyranny, oppressioB, 
usurpation, and all that militates against re- 
ligion or liberty, as well as justifying the 
abrogation of our ancient law relating to 
the succession; and that, l^esides, he had 
trampled on every civil and religious rightt 
and was no king for Scotland, or any land 
where the inhabitants did not choose tb« 
most abject and degrading slavery. For 
their parts, they would never acknowled^ 
him ; and though it was but liule that their 
protestations and their blood could avail, 
they gave them freely. They had but few 
left to mourn for them, and these few might 
never know of their fate ; but there was 
One who knew their hearts, who saw thek 
sufferings, and in Him they trusted that the^ 
days of tyranny and oppression were wear- 
ing io a close, and tiiat a race yet to come 
might acknowledge tliat they bad not shed 
their blood io vain.' 

<* Ckvers ordered them all to be shot. 
They craved time to pray, but he objected, 
sullenly alleging, that he had not time to 
spare. 9fir. Copland said, — * My lord« yoa 
had better grant the poor wretches that 
sm^l indulgence.' On which Clavers took 
out his watch, and said he would grant tliem 
two minutes, provided they did not howl. 
When the man with the hurt arm turned 
round to kneel, Walter could not help cry- 
ing out to him in a voice half stified with 
^gony— 

" < Ah ! lak-a-day, man ! is it come to* 
this with yoUr and that so soon? This is a 
sad sisht !' 

" The man pretended to put on a strange 
and astonished look towards hi« bene- 
factor. 

^ « * Whoever you are,' said he, * that pi- 
ties the sufferings of a hapless stranger, I 
tliank 3rou. May God requite you ! but thiuk 
of yourself, and apply for mercy where it is 
to be found, for you are in the hancls of 
those who«e boost it is to despise it.' 

*« Walter at first thought this was 
strange, but he soon perceived the policy of 
it, and wondered at his friend*8 readiuew at 
such an av%'ful hour, when any acknowledg- 
ment of conneuoa would have been so futai 
to himself. They kneeled all down, clasped 
their hand« together, tHTiied their faces to 
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Heaven, snd prayed in a scarce aadtble 
whisper. Captain Brace, in the mean tirae, 
kneeied behind the (iles, and prayed in 
mockery) making a long; face, wiping his 
eyes, and speakfne in such a ladicrous whine, 
that it was impossible for the gravest face to 
retain it^ muscles unaltered. He had more 
to attend to him than the miserable suflTer- 
ers. When the two minutes were expired, 
Ciavers, who lield his watch all the time, 
made ' a sign to. the dragoons who were 
drawn np, without giving any intimation to 
4h« sufferers, which, perhaps, was merciful, 
*and in a moment all tne four werl launched 
Into eternity. 

« The soldiers, for what reason Walter 
never understood, stretched the bodies all 
in a straight line on the brae, with their 
faces upwards, and about a yard distant 
from one another, and then rode off" as fast 
as they conld to get another hunt, as they 
called it. These four men were ufterwardt 
varried by the fugitives, and some country 
people, an^ decently interred in Ettrick 
•church-yard. Their graves are all in a row 
a few paces from the south-west corner of 
the present church. The goodman of Clia'- 
pelhope, some years thereafter, erected a 
nead-stone over the grave of the unforta- 
nate sufferet whose arm he had broken, 
which, with its rude sculpture, is to be seen 
to this day. His name was W^alter Biggar. 
A small heap of stones is raised on the place 
where they were shot." 

We shall give but one mpre instance 
of the horrible cnielties committed by the 
goveroraeot agents at this period. The 
priest of Tw^Bdsmnir had given mforma- 
tion of a meeting of Covenanters at a 
place called Tallo-Lins. Thither a party 
of military were despatched. The com- 
manding officer, a Serjeant Douglas, had 
been told by this wretched fellow that in 
a cottage hard by there was an individual 
whom he suspected to be a Covenantor, 
and to have attended at the above meet* 
ing. 

« About the break of day, they went and 
snrrounde^d a shepherd** cottage belonging 
to the farm of Corehead, having been led 
thither by the curata, where they found the 
!«hepherd,an old man, his daughter, and one 
Kdward M^Cane, son to a merchant in La* 
nHrkshire, who was courting this shephei-d- 
ess, a beautiful Toung maiden. The curate 
having got inteIHgence that a 8trang«*r was 
at thut honse, immediately suspected him 
to be one of the wanderers, and on this sur- 
mise the information wa^ given. The cu- 
rate acknowledged the shepherd and his 
daughter as parishioners, but of M*Canc, he 
said, he knew nothing, and had no doubt 
that he was one of tne rebellions whigA. 
They fell to examine thft youth, but they 
were all affected with the liqu^ they had 
dnrok over night, and made a BKre farce of 
tx, pdyioji no regard to his ainyert, or> If 



they did, It Was merely to nlscOnstrae or 
rooik them. He denied having been at the 
meeting at Tallo-Lins, and all acquaintance 
with the Individuals whom tliey named aa 
having been there present. Finding that 
they could make nothing of him whereon 
to ground a charge, Douglas made tbett 
search him for arms ; for bring somewhat 
drunk, he took it highly amiss that he should 
have been brought out of his way for 
nothing. M^Cane judged himself safe oq 
that score, for he knew that he had neither 
kniie, raeor, hodkin, nor edged Instrument 
of any kind about kim ; but as ill luck 
would have it, he chanced to haveaaold 
pun-flint in his waistcoat pocket. Douglas 
instantly pronounced this to be sufficient, 
and orcfered him to be shot. M*Canc was 
speecltless for some time v/ith astonishment, 
and at length told hi;$ errand, and the foot- 
ing on which he stood with the young girl 
bc'lore them, offering at the same time to 
bring proofs from his own parbh of hh 
loyalty and conformity. He even conde- 
scended to kneel to the ruflSan, to clasp his 
knees, and beg and beseech of him to bo 
allowed time for a regular proof; hut 
notlihig would move him. He said, the 
courtship was a very clever excuse, but 
would not do with him, and forthwith or* 
dcred him to be shot. He would not even 
allow him to sing a psalm with his two 
friends, but cursed and swore t!mt the devil 
a psalm he shoold sing there. He said, * ft 
would not be singing a few verses of a 
psalm in a wretched and miserable style that 
would keep him out of hell ', and if he went 
to heaven, he miglit then lilt as moeh at 
psalm-singing as he had a mind.* When tho 
girl, his beti'othed sweet-heart, saw the mus- 
kets levelled at her lover, she broke through 
the file, shrieking most piteously, threw 
herself on him, clasped his neck and kissed 
him, crying, like one distracted, * O Ed- 
ward, take me wi* ye — take me wi* ye ; a* 
the warid sanna part us.' 

«« < Ah ! Mary,* said he, ' last night we 
looked fonvarcl to long and happy years- 
how joyful were our hopes ! but they are aH 
blasted at once. Be comforted, my deare^ 
dearest heart !— -God bless you !— Farew;cli 
for ever.* 

«« The soldiers then dragged her bacWnml. 
mocking her with indelicate remarics, and 
while she was yet scarcely two paces re- 
moved, and still stretching out her hands 
towards hira, six halls were lodged in hts 
heart in a moment, i»d he fell dead at bet 
feet. Deformed and bloody as he was, sh* 
pressed the corpse Vt her bof>nm, moaning 
and sobbing in snch away as if every throD 
won Id have bren her last, and In that con- 
dition the soldiers marched merrily off" and 
!eftthem.** 

Oa tht way tO Edinburgh, LaidUw hat 
QDcasion to obtenro m Roy MacphersoA 
«ymptoms of a Irinder disposition than h« 
sapposed him to posters* The hhiot tydh- 
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di«r 800& be^Ds to feel an esteem for 
Walter, which by degrees ripens into 
friendship, and before they part, he gives 
him advice as to Ms behavionr before the 
council, which proves of the utmost im- 
portance io him, and in all probability 
saved his life. In the meanwhile Katba- 
line is in the deepest distress for the fate 
of her father, when she receives a letter 
from him, directing her to repair with all 
speed to the Laird of Dnimmielzier, Wal- 
ter's landlord, and who held him in high 
esteem, inform him of the predicament in 
which he stood, and beseech his advice 
and good offices in his behalf with the 
government In this be followed Mac- 
pherson's coimsel, Drummelzier being a 
man of consideraljle consequence, high 
I'ank, powerful connexions, and a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Public Safety. 
Katharine, on the receipt of this letter, 
is thrown into considerable perplexity,-?* 
on the one hand, her fatlier's danger is too 
ui^nt to admit of delay, and on the 
other circumstances at home, connected 
with the fate of several worthy and dis- 
tressed individuals, belonging to the Ca- 
meronians, (among them one of their most 
celebrated preachers,) render it almost 
equally imperative upon her to remain at 
Chapelbope ; the only means of extricating 
from this dilemma is to find one capable 
of officiating^ for her during her absence, 
and in whose fidelity she can confide. 
Among the ignorant and bewildered rus- 
tics of the neighbourhood this is impossi- 
ble — ^her brothers are too young — and 
with respect to her motlier, the alarm with 
which the " gudewifc" already regards 
her daughter as the associate of evU spi- 
rits, independently of her natural incapa- 
city to keep a secret, makes her just the 
least proper person in the world to be in- 
trusted with so important a commission. 
In this situation her thoughts turn to Nan- 
ny Elshindcr. 

« Nothing could be more Interesting than 
her character was now to the bewildered 
Katharine — it arose to her ejres, and frew 
on her miod like a vbion. She bad oeeo 
led previously to regard her as having been 
erased from her birth, and her songs and 
chants to be mere xavings of fancy, strung 
in rhymes to m\i favourite airs, or old scraps 
of ballads void of meaning, that she had 
^earned iu her youth. But there was a 
wild elegance at times in her manner of 
thinking and expression-^a dash of sublimity 
that was inconsistent with such an idea. 
< Is it possible,' (thus reasoned, the maiden 
with herself,) < tnat this demeanor can be 
the ^ffeet pf |Teat worldly trouble apd loss ? 
l^erhaps she is bereft of all those who were 
KMT Via defur to her in life— is left alone 99 



it were in this world, and has lost a relish 
for all its eohoems, ivhile her whole hopey 
heart, and mind, are fixed on a4iome above* 
to whioh all her thoughts, dreams, and even 
her ravings insensibly turn,' and to which ihe 
very songs and chants of her voulhful days 
are modelled anew# If such is really her 
case, how I could sympathise with her in all 
herfeelmgsr" 

She sounds Nanny — assures ber of the 
deep interest add tender concern die 
takes in ber sorrows — and gradually ap- 
proaching the subject on whiibh she wishes 
to consult her, questions her as to her no- 
tions concerning spirits and supernatural 
appearances, and asks her if one of these 
unearthly beings should appear before 
ber, '' WouM she be frightened V^ 

'< In my own strength I could not stand 
it, yet I would stand it" 

" That gives roe joy. — ^Then, Nann^, 
list to me : You will assuredly see one loi 
my absence; and you must take igood 
heed to my directions, and act precisely 
as I bid you." 

<' Nanny gave np her work, and listened 
in suspense. < Then it is a** true that the 
fock says !' said she, with a long-drawn sigh. 
< His presence be about us !' 

" * How sensibly you spoke just now ^ 
Where is your faith fled already ? I tell you 
there Avill one appear to you eveiy night in 
my absence, precisely on the first crowing 
of^the cock, about an hour after midnight 
and you must give him every thing that be 
asks, else it may fare the worse with yon, 
and all about the house.' 

" Nanny *s limbs were unable to support 
her weight — ^tfaey trembled under her. She 
sat down on a form, leaned her brow upon 
both hands, and recited the 63d Psalm from 
beginning to end in a fervent tone. 

*< ^'l wasna prepared for this,' said she. < I 
fear, thou^ my faith may stand it, my wits 
will not Dear, dear bairn, b there nae w^ 
togetafi'fraesicatrlal?' 

<* * There is only one, which is (raoght 
with danger of another sort; but were 
I sure that I could trust yoM with it, all 
might be well, and vou would rest free from 
any intercourse witn that unearthly visitant, 
of whom it seems you are so much in terror/ 

" « For my own sake ye may trust me 
there : Qny thing but a bode face tQ face at 
midnight, an' me a' my lane. It is right 
Wonderfu', though I ken Til soon be in a 
warld o' spirits, an' that I maun mingle an' 
mool wi' them for ages, how the nature 
within me revolts at a communion wi' them 
here. Pear bairn, gle me your other plant 
an* trust me for my own sake.' 

« » It is this— but if you adopt It, for 
vour. life and soul let no one in this place 
know of it but yourself :— It is to admit 
one or two of the fugitive whigsr-^ese 
people that skulk and pray about the mouo* 
tains, privily iQto the boio^ eveiy utpV 
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QBUtmyrettttn. V yon will t^e me any 
teet of yooi^ seereey aad tratb, I will find 
wap and means ot bringing them to yoa, 
which will effectually bar all intrusion of 
bogle or BroWnle on your quiet ; or should 
any such dare to appear, they wUl deal with 
k tnemselves.' 

<* < An' eon the presence o' ane o' them do 
this ?' said Nanny» starting up and speaking 
in a loud eldrieh voice. * Tnen heaven and 
hell acknowledges it, an' Che earth maun 
soon dp the same ! I knew ||t ! — ^I knew it ! 
—I knew it ! — ha, ha, ha, I knew it ! — Ah ! 
John, thou art safe! — Ay! an* mae than 
thee ; an* there will be mae yet ! It is but a 
day! an* dark an* dismal though it be, the 
change will be the sweeter ! Blessed, bless- 
ed be the day ! None can say of thee that 
thou died like a fool, for thy hands were not 
bound, nor thy feet put into fetters.' Then 
turning close round to Katharine, with an 
expression of countenance quite indescriba- 
ble, she added in a quick maddened man- 
ner, — ' Eh ? Thou seekest a test of me, dost 
thou ? Can blood do it ?»-^an martjrrdom 
do it ? — Can bonds, wounds, tortures, and 
mockery do it ? — Can death itself do it ? All 
these have / suffered for that cause in ihU 
some Wfjf , mark that ; for there is but one 
half of my bone and my flesh here. But 
words are nothing to the misbelieving — 
mere air mouthecTinto a sound. Look at 
this for a test of my sincerity aiid truth.' So 
saying, she gave her hand a wild brandish 
in the air, darted it at her throat and snap- 
ping the tie of her cap that she had always 
worn over her face, she snatched It off, and 
turning her cheek round to her young mis- 
tress, added, * Look there for your test, and 
if that is not enough, I will give you more ?* 

« Katharine was struck dumb with asto- 
nishment and horror. She saw that her 
ears were cut out close to the skull, and a 
C. R indented on her cheek with a hot 
Iron, as deep as the jaw-bone. She burst 
out a crying — clasped the old enthusiast in 
her arms — kissed the wound and steeped it 
with her tears, and without one further re- 
mark, led her away to the Old Room, that 
they might converse without interruption." 

Katharine now departs for Drummel- 
9sier — and informs the Laird of herfather's 
situation. Drummelzier receives the in- 
telUg^ence with grd^t wrath, and rcg^ts 
that Laidlaw's seizure in a part of the 
country to which his jurisdiction did not 
extend, prevents him from setting his 
tenant at liberty. However, aU that he 
can do, be does. He writes to the 
council in his behalf, interests several 
gentlemen of the first character in his fa« 
Tour, and moreover g^ves Katharine a 
bond to a high amount, and si^ed by 
himself, as security for his appearaince in 
any court — this was to be usied only in 
case Walter should not be conveyed to 
fiduibiiiigh; if taken \o the m^tropolk 
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Kathdrine was to leave the affair entirely 
to the Laird. 

Katharine endeavours, in vain, to find 
her father, who, as we have already said» 
has been taken to Edinburgh. There, 
partly through Dmmmehsier's interces- 
«on, partly through his own firm spirit 
and adoption of Macpberson's counsel, 
he ftires better than he had reason to 
expect He is acquitted, or rather re- 
leased upon bail, and takes his way back 
to Cbapelhope. 

On her return, Katharine finds every 
thing in confusion — Nanny — and all the 
family and household ffown— and an as- 
pect of •desertion spread over tlie whole 
establishment 'Nanny had seen frightful 
things while her dear Katharine was 
away, — but it is here necessary to go 
back somewhat in our story.— 

The curate Clerk, — we have already In- 
troduced him to the notice and contimpt 
of our readers — had beheld and been in- 
flamed by tlie exquisite lovelines** of Ka^ 
tharinc's person, and the low scnrile para- 
site lusted for the possession of her virjjin 
charms. He was a favorite with tho 
credulous and priest-ridden mother-^ 
acquainted with all the nimours circu- 
lated in the neighbourhood to Katharine's 
prejudice— and in a conversatton with 
Laidliiw's wife, proposes, after a long 
conversation upon Katharine's corres- 
pondence with infernal spirits, to sit up 
with her during the night, to drive tho 
unholy influence from tlie sweet damsel. 
I'he mother assents with rapture— and 
the scoupdrel takes his station in Katha- 
rinc^s room at midnight — he informs her of 
the base trick Tie has played off upon her 
mother, and after letting her understand 
that all resistance will be vain, for that 
he has settled tliat no interruption is to bo 
made, whatever noises may be heanl, 
unblushingly avows liis intentiona— Ka- 
tharine, at first repulses him with asto- 
nishment — ^but on the renewal of his licen- 
tious suit, serenely requests him to tvait 
for half an hour, at the end of which, ijf 
his mind changes not, she will surrender 
to his wishes ; Clerk consents — the allot- 
ted time expires — and— but this is a 
scene that we must *give Mr. H«}gg the 
advantage of relating. 

** The hour of midnight was now passed, — 
the sandliad nrarly ran out ior the second time 
since the delay had been occcded to, and Clerk 
had been for a wiiik lapping the g]a<» oo tlie 
side, and shaking it. to make it etnpty its con- 
tents the sooner. Katharine likewise he^an to 
eye it with looks that iDanifcstcd some degree of 
perturbation ; she clasped the bible, and sate 
still in one position, u» K listfoiiug attentiveiy 
for seme sound or sij^al. The wortiiy curatiT 
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•t \aig&i M6 the kodr glatt up between her 
•ye and the burning lajnpi — the last Uogeriag 
pile feil reluctantly out as be shook it io that 
position,— anxiety and suspense settled uorci 
deeply on the lovely and serene face of Katha- 
rine ; but instead of a flexible timidity, it as- 
Mined an air of sternness. At that instant the 
cock crew,— she started,— heaved a deep sigh, 
like one that feels a sudden relief from paui, and 
a, beam of joy shed ite radiance over her coun- 
tenance. Clerk was astonished,— he could not 
^▼ine the source or cause of her emotions, but 
judging from bis own corrupt heart, be judged 
amiss. Tme however to his point, be reminded 
her of her promise, and claimed its fulfilment. 
She deigued no i*eply to his threats or promiseSf 
but kepr her eye steaufn&Uy fixed on another part 
ef the room. He bade her remember that he 
was not to be mocked, and in spite of her exer- 
tions, he lifted her up in his auius, and carried 
her across the room towards the bed. She ut- 
tered a loud scream, ami in a moment the outer 
door that entered from the bank was opened, 
and a being of such uneartlily dimensions en- 
tered, as you may never wholly define. It was 
ibe Brownie of Bodsheck, sometimes mentioa- 
ed itct'orc, small of stature, and its whole form 
utterly misshaped, lu beard was long and 
gray, while its look, and every lineament of its 
face, were indicative of agony— its locks were 
thin, dishevelled, and while, and its back 
hunched up behind its bead. There seemed to 
be more of the same species of hazard beings 
lingering behind tlic door, but this alone ad- 
vanced with a slow majestic pace. Mass John 
uttered two involunt^y cries, somewhat resem- 
bling the shrill bellowings of an angr^' bull, 
mixed Viih inarticulate nirahlings, — sunk pow- 
erless on the floor, and, with a deep shtver'mg 
}^ro8D, fainted away. Katharine, stretching 
bnb her hands, flew to meet her unearthly 
guardian ;— * Welcome, my watchful and re- 
doubted Brownie,' said she ; * thou art well 
worthy to be familiar with an empress, rather 
than an insignificant country maiden.' 

* Brownie's here. Brownie's there. 
Brownie's with thee every where,' 

said the dwarfish spirit, and led her oft m 
triumph." 

The sequel of tliis singular adventure 
is still more e.\traonJiBary and satisfac- 
tory. After the departure of the lovely 
Katharine to Druminelzicr, Nanny, her 
dress arranged with greater care than was 
usual, was sitting by the fire, 

" expecting every minute the two covenant- 
men, whom her young mistress had pro- 
mised to send to htfr privily, as her cam- 
panions and protectors through the dark and 
silent watches of the night until her return. 
Siill oothing of them appeared ; l)ut, con- 
fident that they would appear, she stirred 
the embers of the fire, and continued to 
keep watch with patient anxiety. When it 
drew towards midnight, as she judged, she 
heard a noise without, a^ of some people 
entering, or trying to enter« by the outef 
4loor of the Old Room. Concluding that it 
WMM her eipected compaai>D% tnd «larme4 



at the wrong dlrectkni tbey htA taken, A» 
ran out, aim round the west end of tb* 
boote, to warn them of their miaCalK, and 
bring them in by the kitchen door. As she 
proceeded, she heard two or three lond and 
naif-stifled howls from the interior of the OM 
Room. The door was shut, but, perceiviol 
by the seam in the window-sbutters tbattha 
tight within was still burning, she ran to th# 
window, which directly faced the curate's 
bed ; aiid there* being a small aperture bro- 
ken in one of the panes, she edged bnck tba 
shutter, so as to see and bear the most part 
of what was going on within. She saw 
four or five figures standing at the bed, re- 
sembling buman fignret in some small de- 
gree — their backs towards ber ; but she saw 
a half-face of one that held the lamp in its 
hand, and it was of the hue of a sraoaked 
wall. In the midst of them stood the de^ 
formed little Brownie, that has oden been 
mentioned and described in theforegomg 

Sart of this tale. In his r4]|ht hand be bran- 
isbed a weapon, resemblmg a dirk or car- 
ving-knife. The other hand he stretched 
out, half-raised over the curaie's face, as tf 
to command attention. * Peace T said 
he, < thou child of die bottomless piU and 
minister of unrighteousness; another^ such 
somid from these polluted lips of tbSne, and 
I plunge this weapon into thy heart We 
would shed thy blood without any relnc- 
tancc^ — nay, know thou that we would re- 
joice Co do it, as thereby we would render 
our master acceptable service. Hoi for that 
intent or purpose are we now come } .yet 
thy abommations shall not ahogether psos 
unpunished. Thou knowest thy own bearl 
— its hypocrisy end licentiousness — Thou 
knowest that last night, at this same hour, 
thou didst attempt, by brutal force, to pol- 
lute the purest and most arijgelic of the hu- 
man race — we rescued her from thy beltiah 
clutch, for we are her servants, and attend 
upon her steps. Thou knowest that stiU 
thou art cherishingthe hope of succeeding in 
thy cursed scheme. Thou art a stain to thy 
profession, and a blot upon the cheek oif 
nature, enough to make thy race and thy 
nation stink in the nose of their Creator !— r 
To what thou deservest, thy doom is a leni- 
ent one — but it is fixed and irrevocable !' 

" There was something in this misshapen 
creature's voice that chilled Nanny*s very 
soul while it spoke these words, especially 
its pronunciation of some of them ; H 
sounded like something she had beard be^ 
fore, perhaps in a dream, but it was horrible, 
and not to be brooked. The rest now laid 
violent hold of Mass John, and she heard 
him mumbling in a supplicating voice, hat 
knew not what he said. 

*^ As they stooped forward, the lampsbooe 
on the floor, ana she saw the appearance oC 
a coflSki standing behind them. Nanny was 
astonished, but not yet overcome ; for, cniet 
were the scenes that she had beheld, and 
many the trials she had undergone !— -but aV 
deformed andgrteily bed«( 
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tnnHM] rooiKly as if lookinr for sonretbing 
til at it wanted — the lamp snone full on Ha 
Ur.-'. the lioeameiits of which when Naony 
b" i"i«l, her eyes at on€e were darkened, 
a,i . ^he !viw no more that night." 

i Im was the wretch panished— and 
wc have only occasion to say that for two 
yci.:s nothing was hcatd of him; — id the 
f&irious year 16H8, he fell in wilh a mis- 
creant of another description — the re- 
nou uud Clavers — to whom he related hi« ■ 
wrought aud received assurance from hi9 
brother in iniquity that if ever it fell in 
his pmver, he would revenge them. < 

This event banished all the inhabitants 
of Cbapelhope— The " g-ndewife*' went to 
her brother's residence at Gilmanscleugh 
— and the rest of the inmates fled in va- 
rious directions. 

At length Katharine procures admit- 
tance-— ^Valter returns — but not alto- 
gether pleased with his daoghter, whom 
Qvents on his way homeward induced him 
to suspect of still maintainini^ intercourso 
with beings of the infernal world. She 
persuades him, nevertheless, to relate to 
Iter the events of his reluctant pilgrimage, 
and such is the ascendancy of th» beau- 
tiful girl over her adoring falher, that he 
co*i8ents to accompany her to the moor, 
where she promises to make him ac- 
quainted with all her orror»> and unveil 
to him every thing mysterious io her con- 
duct. At furst he is rather obstinate — but 
is soon vanquished by the uncommon 
powers of his exquisite daughter. 

« Katharine's mein had a tint of majesty 
in it, but it was naturally serious. She 
scarcely ever laughed, and but seldom 
smiled ) but when she did so, the whole 
soul of delight beamed in it. Her face was 
tike a dark summer day, when the clouds 
ai*e high and maiestic, and the lights on the 
valley mellowed into beauty. Her smile 
was like a fairy blink of the sun shed through 
these clouds, than which, there is nothing m 
nature that I know of so enlivening and 
beautiful. It was irresistible ; and such a 
smile beamed on her benign countenance; 
when she heard her father's wild suspicions 
expressed in such a blunt and ardent way ; 
but it conquered them all — he went away 
with her rather abashed, and without utter- 
ing anoUier word." 

She takes him over tlie moor, and 
Ihrough the moss-hags — though paths 
scarcely ever trodden by mortaU-over 
rocks and precipices — till they reach the 
top of an acclivity beneath which a bum, 
yr brook, raved with a deafening sound- 
Walter stand? in almost stupid amaze, 
while Katharine begins to pull a bush 
of heath that grows between the rocks, 

" when instantly a door opeaedi asd skowail 



a cavern that led into the hill. It was a door 
wattled with green heath, with the tops 
turned outward so exactly, that it was im- 
possible for any living to know but that it 
was a bush of natural heath growing i|i the 
Interstice. * Follow roe, my dear father,* 
said she, < you have still nothing to fear f 
and so saying she entered swiftly in a stoo|>> 
ing posture. Walter followed, but his hug* 
siee precluded the possibility of his walking 
otherwise than on all fours, and in that 
mode lie fairly essayed to follow his myste- 
rious child ; but the path wmded--his 
daughter was quite gone — and the door 
dosed behind him, for it was so constructed 
as to fall too o^ itself, and as Walter ex- 
pressed it, — * There was he left gaun boring 
mto the bill like a moudiwort, m utter dark- 
ness.* The consequence of all this wosf 
that Walter's courage fairly gave way, and, 
by an awkward retrogadc motion, he mada 
all the baste be was able back to the light. 
He stood on the shelve of the ixjck at thi^ 
door for several minutes in confused con- 
sternation, saying to himself, » What in the 
wide world is com'd o' the wench .' I be- 
lieve she is gone away down into tlie pit 
bodily; an' thought to wile me after her; or 
Into the heart o the hill, to some enchantit 
cave, amang her brownies, an' fairies, an' 
hobgoblins. L— d have a care o' ree, gio 
ever I saw the like o' this I" Then losing all 
patience, be opened the door, set in his 
bead, and bellowed out, — * Hollo, lassie .^— 
What's com'd o' ye .' Keatie Laidlaw — Hol- 
loa r He soon heard footsteps approaching* 
and took shelter behind the door, with h^ 
back leanhie to tlve rock, in case of any 
sudden suiT^rtse, but it was only his daughter, 
who chided him gently for his timidltv and 
want of contidence in her, and asked how 
he could be frightened to go where a silly 
girl, his own chihl, led the way ^ adding, 
that If he desired the mystery that had s<* 
long involved her fate and behaviour to be 
deartd up, he behoved to enter and follow 
her, or to remain in the dwk for ever. 
Thus admonished, Walter again screwed hXs 
courage to the sticking-place, and entere«i 
in order to explore this mysterious cave, fol- 
lowing qlose to his daughter, who led him 
all th« way by the collar of the coat as l»t> 
crept. The entrance was long and irregu- 
lar, and in one place very narrow, the roof 
being supported here and there by logs of 
Wrch and alder. — They came nt length into 
the body of the cave, btit it was so dimly 
Tigbtcd from above* the vent being purpose- 
ly jnade among rough heath, whicn in part 
overhung and hid it irom view without, that 
Walter was almost in the middle of it *'^^ 
he was aware, and still creeping on his 
hands and knees. His daughter at last 
stooped short, on tvhich he lilted his eyes, 
and saw indistinctly the boundaries of the 
eave, and a number of figures standing all 
around ready to receive him. The light, as 
I said, entered straight from above, and 
itiikiiig o* t^ia eaps and bonnets which the/ 
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-wore on their headg, these shaded their 
faecs, and they appeared to our amazed 
goodioan so many blackamoorsi with Jong 
shaggy beards and locks, and their £ar- 
ments^s it were falling from their bodies 
piece-meaJ. On the one side, right over 
against him, stood a coffin, raised a little on 
two stones; and on tlie othet side, on a 
rouch of rushes, lay two bodies that seemed 
already dead, or just in the last stage of ex- 
istence; and, at the upper end, on a kind of 
mcker chair, sat another pale emaciated 
figure, with his feet and legs wrapped np 
in flannel, a napkin about his head, and his 
body wrapped in an old duffel cloak that 
had once belonged to WaHer himself. Wal- 
ter's vitals were almost frozen up by the 
sight — lie uttered a hollow exclamation, 
something like the beginning of a prayer, 
and attempted again to make his escape, but 
he mistook the entrance, and groped against 
the dark comer of the cavern." 

His daughter implores him to stay, and, 
addressing: the inhabitants of this horrible 
place, conjures them to address her father, 
and calm bis apprehensions. 

« * That we will do joyfully,* said one, in 
B strong intelligent voice. 

« Walter turned hb eyes on the speaker, 
and who was it but the redoubted Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, so often mentioned before, in 
all his native deformity ; while the thing in 
the form of a broad bonnet that he wore on 



his head, kept his features, grav locks aud 
beard, wholly in the shade ; and, as he ap 
proached Walter, he appeared a being with- 



out any definitive form or feature. The lat- 
ter was now standing on his feet, with his 
back leaned against the rock that formed the 
one.sidc of Uie cave, and breathing so iuud, 
that every whiiT sounded in the cavemed 
Vches like the rush of the winter wind 
whistling through the crevices of tlie case- 
ment." 

Walter's fears are somewhat calmed, at 
length by the assurances of the speaker, 
(whom we now discover to be the cele- 
brlited John Brown, and who, to ensure 
the safety of himself and companions, had 
assumed the disguise under which we 
have hitherto beheld him as the Brownie 
of Bodsbeck) and recovers in some degree 
kis composure. At the request of Katha- 
rine, Brown relates his own and friends' 
adventures— their sufierings— and their 
being compelled to take fefuge in that 
Oiiserable place;-?* 

" * In this great extremity, as a last re- 
source, I watched an opportunity, and laid 
our deplorable case before thAt dear maid 
your daughter^— Forgive these tears, sir ; 
YOU see every eye around fills at mention of 
ber name — She has been our guardian an- 
gel — She has, under ^Imigfaty-Providence, 
^ved the Urcyi of the whole party befort 



you — ^has supi^ied us whh food, cordiais/ 
and medicines ; with beds, and with cloth' 
ing, all from her own ctrcomscribed re- 
sources. For us she has braved every dan- 
ger, and suffered every privation ; tbe de- 
reliction of her parents, and tbe obloquy of 
the whole country. That young nata* 
whota you see sitting on the wicker ehnr 
there, is my only surviving son of five-— he 
was past nope when she found him — fast 
posting to the last goal — her unwearied care 
and attentmns have restomd him; tie b 
again in a state of' eonvatescence — O may 
the Eternal God reward her for what slie 
has done to Mm and us ! 

«^< Only one out of all tbe distressed and 
hopeless party has perished, he whiose body 
Nes in that coffin. He was a brave, noble, 
and nious youth, and the son of a worthy 
gentleman. When our dear nurse and phy- 
sician found your house deserted bv all but 
herself, she took him home to a bed in that 
house, where she attended him for the last 
seven dim of his life with more than filial 
care. He expired last night at midnigfat^ 
amid our prayers and supplications to hea- 
ven in his behalf, while tnat dear saint sup- 
ported his head in his dying moments, ani 
shed the tear of affliction over his lifeless 
form. She made the mve clothes from her 
own scant V stock of linen — tied her twst 
lawn napkin round the head ; and'-*— , 

" Here Waller coald retain himself no 
longer ; he burst out a crying, and sobbed 
like a cMM. 

<*<An' has my Katie done a' this?* crie4 
he, in a loud broken voice — *• Has my wo- 
man done a' this, an' yet me to suspect Iter, 
an" be harsh till her ^ I might hae icend har 
better !' continued he, taking her in his anns^ 
and kissing her cheek again and again. < But 
she sail hae ten silk gowns, an' ten satin 
anes, for the bit linen she has bestowed on. 
sic an occasion, an' a' that she has wasvd on 
ye I'll make op* to her a hunder an' fi{^ 
fauld.' 

« < O my dear father,' said she, < you know 
not what I have sufl^red for fear of having 
offended you ; for I could not forget that 
their principles, both civil and religious. 
Were the opposite of yours — that they were 
on the adverse side to you and my mother, 
as well as the government of the country/ 

<* < Dei! care what side they war on, Kate !' 
cried Walter, in the same vehement voice ; 
*■ ye hae taen the side o' human nature ;• 
the suffering and the humble side, an* the 
side o' feeling, my woman, that bodes best 
in a yoang unexperienced thing to tak. It 
is better tbarf to do like yon bits o' gittfliits 
about Edinburgh: poor shilfy-shally milk- 
an'-water things ! Qin ye but saw how 4b^ 
cock up their noses at a whig, an* tln^w 
their bits o' gabs ; an' downa bide to looA: 
at aught, or hear tell o* aught, that isna i' 
the top fashion. Ye hae do^ne very ri^it^ 
my good lassie — od, I wadna gie ye for tfie 
hale o' them, an' they war a' bong in astrap 
tika infpuii.' 
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^ < TkMt lather, ifaee you approve I «m 
heppf . I have no cara now save for theae 
two poor fellows on thai couch, who are 
yet far from being out of danger. 

«< « L^ sauf us !' said Waher, tuminz 
about, < I thought they had been twa dead 
ooipse^ But now, when giy een are used 
to toe light o* the place, I see the chaps art 
living, an' no that unHfe-like, as a body may 
lay/ 

M He went np to them, spoke to them kind- 
ly, took their wan bleached sinewy hands in 
his, and said, he feaced they were stiU rery 
iU? 

« < Better thscn we have been,* was the 
repIy-.< Better than we have been, good* 
Man. • Thanks to you. and yours.' 

« I Dear fkther,' said Katharine, < I think 
if they were removed down to Cbapelhope, 
to dry comfortable lodgings, and had more 
regular diet, and better attendance, tbeir 
health miriit soon be re-established. Now 
tiiat you deem the danger over, will you 
suffer me to have them oarrted down 
there?' 

« < Will I no, Kate ? Rfy faith, they shaU 
hae the twa best beds i' m^ house, if Maron 
an'^me should sleep in the bam ! An' ye sal 
hae naethine ado out to attend them, an' 
nurse them late an' aire ; an' I'll gar Maron 
Linton attend them too, an' shell rfaame 
o'erbladdso' scripture to them, an' ihevll 
soon get aboon this bit dwam. Od, if outner 
gude fare or drogs will do it, I'll hae them 
playin' at the pennystane wi' Davie Tait^ 
an' pratin' wi' him at night, in less than twa 
Weeks.^ 

« < Goodman,* said old Brown, ^for this 
celebrated Brownie was no other than the 
noted Mr. John Brown, the goodman of 
Caldwell) — < Goodman, well may you be 
proud this day, and well may you be uplift- 
ed in heart on account of your daughter. 
The more I see and hear of her, the more 
am I struck with admiration ', and I am per- 
aoadedrof this, that, let your past life have 
been as it may, the Almi^ty will bless and 
prosper you QR«ceount of that maid. The 
sedateness;c5f her counsels, and the qualities 
of her heM, have utterly ^tonbh^d me— 
She has i\\ the strength ot luHid a^M energy 
of the bravest of men, blent with all the 
softness, delicacy, and tenderness of femen* 
ity — Neither daneer nor distress can over- 
power her mind K»r a moment— tenderness 
does it at onee. If ever an angel appeared 
on earth in the form of a woman, it is in 
that of yonr daughter' — 

« « I wish ye wad hand your tongue,* said 
Walter, who stood banging his head, and 
•obblng aloud. The la^ tears were no|' 
now oropping from his eyea— they were 
trickling in torrents. < I wish ye wad baud 
your tongue, an' no mak me ower proud o' 
iier. She's wee' eneugh, puir woman — IVf 
ft— It's a shame for a great muefcle auld £99! 
like me to be booin an' greetin like a baim 
thb gate ! but defl tak Uie doer gin I can 
lielp it! I watna whal'tU'es ne the day 1 
Vat. ^— No. V. 4fi 



She's weel eneogh, poir lassie. I daresay I 
never learned her ony ill, but I little wat 
where she has gotten a' the gude qualities 
ye brag sae mucUe o', unless it hae been 
free Heaven in gude earnest ; for I wat 
weel, she has been brought oip but in a ram- 
stamphish hamely kind o* way wi' Maron 
an' me. But come, come ! let us hae done 
wi' this fuffing an' blawing o* noses, an' 
making o' wry faces. Row the twa puir sick 
lads weel up, an' bring them down in the 
bed-claes to my house. An' d'ye hear, caJ- 
lants.— gudesake get your bearas clippit or 
shaven a wee, an' be something waria like, 
come a' down to Cbapelhope ; I'll kill the 
best wedder on the Hermon-Law, an* we 
shall a* dine heartily thegither for ance ; I'll 
get ower Davie Tait to say the grace, an* 
we'll be as merry as the times will allow.* 

<* They accepted the invitation, with many 
expressions ot gratitude and thankfulness, 
and the rajrs of hope once more enlightened 
the dejected countenances that had so long 
been overshadowed with the gloom of de- 
spair. 

« ( But there's ae thing, callants,* said 
Walter, < that has astoabhM me, an* I canna 
help speering. Where got ye the coffin sae 
readily for the man that died last night ?' 

^ *That coffin,' said Brown, < was brought 
here one night by the friends of one of Uie 
men whom Clavers caused to be shot on 
the other side of the ridge there, which you 
saw. The bodies were buried ere they 
eame ; it grew day oo them, and they left 
it; so, for the sake of concealment,* we 
brought it Into our cave. It has been useful 
to us; for when the wretched tinker fell 
down among us from that gap, while we 
were at evening worship^ we pinioned him 
in the dark, and carried nim in that chest to 
your door, thinkinff he had belonged to 
your family. That led to a bloody business, 
of which you shall hear anon. And in that 
coffin, too, we carried off your ungrateful 
curate so far on hb journey, disgraced for 
ever, to come no more within twenty miles 
of Cbapelhope. on pain of a dreadful death 
in twenty-four nours thereafter ; and I stand 
warrandice that he shall keep his distance. 
In it we have now deposited the body of a 
beloved and virtuous friend, who always 
foretold this, from its first anml in our cell. 
But he rejoiced in the prospect of hb disso- 
lution, and died as he haa lived, a faithful 
and true witness ; and hb memoiy shaH long 
be revered by all the just afid the good.' " 

Sach it the tale of th« Brownie of 
Bodabeck. There ire two other atoriet 
contained in thb very interesting volume^ 
but we have dwelt 10 long on the superior 
merits of the first, that we cannot afford 
to speak of them. We must content, 
ourselves with saying that " The Wool- 
Gatherer" is a delightful tale of pure ajid 
•imple h>ve, and that &e ^ Hunt of £il* 
daif ' imJbodieB ifl a vi^r itrilQai^ and jn^ 
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tnresqtie m&noer, Miiie of the wildest 
witcheries of a countrv that for a^s has 
been koowo and celebrated as the land 
of romance. The whole volume, in short, 
does infinite credit to* Mr. Hogg, and we 
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oanDot dose witboat expressing ovr most 
earnest wish that be will not be long bo- 
fiire he presents us with some more itlm . 
attractive and beaotiiiil stories. 

G. 
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Ditayceriei m JVaturai Hittory^ made 
during a Journey throueh tke Western 
Region of tke UwUed Siatet, by Cof> 
ttarUine Samuel Rqfineeque^ Esq, Ad- 
drested to SamuR L. JKUchill^ Presi- 
dmt^ and th^ other Memben of the Ly- 
jceum of Natural HUtory^ in a Letter 
dated at Louinnlle, Fails if Ohio, ZOth 
July, 1818. 

Gentlemen, 

IHAVE the pleasure to acquaint you 
that my discoveries during my journey 
tbpoogb the western states, have exceed- 
ed my most sanguine expectations, par- 
ticularly in concbology and ichthyology. 
I beg leave to hand yo» a short view of 
them 80 far; I am yet in hopes to in- 
crease them, and to lay before the Ly- 
ceum, on my return, a rich collection of 
animals, fossils and plants. 

1. Quadrttpedt. I have discovered and 
described 3 new species : 1. Jfluscuhu 
leucopus; 2. Qerbillui Sylvatictu; and, 
3. ,\oetiUo myttax^ Raf. 

2. Reptiles. I have seen already 6 
species^ of turtles, whereof 3 are new : 1 . 
Tettttdo bigibbota, from the Ohio river ; 
2. Testudo chhropsy a small land turtle 
from Kentucky ; 9. TVionyx Ohiemis^ or 
the large soft shell turtle of the Ohio. The 
Testudo ferox^ and 71 picta, are common 
in the Ohio. I have seen some lizards 
and snakes which I presume new, among 
which is a Lacerta enjtfirostoma. 

"3. Fishes. I have pretty nearly ex- 
plored the ichthyology of the river Ohio^ 
and the following catalogue of its fishes^ 
is complete, with the exception of a very 
few small nameless species which I have 
not yet seen. Out of about 22 species, 
more than 20 are new ones, and I have 
even discovered a new genus. 

SciifftifieJfmnts, Vulgar Jfames, 

1 . Perca Salmonea, Raf. Salmon. 

% P— chrysops, R. Rock-fblt. 

3.' Sciena gnnuicnar R White-Pareh. 

4. S— caprodes, R.. Hog^fisb. 

5. Bodiaaus calliunis, R. Bass. 

6. Spanisej^anelii9> R. Sun-fish. 

7. Sp«— — nigropanctatus, R. Batcliclor-fish. 

8. Silurus punctatus, R Mud Cat-fish. 

9. S— olivaris, R Yellow Cat-fish, 
la S anblodoni R. Bladi Cat-fish. 



Seisniijc Jfamet, Vvlgar Jfama. 

U. CatcMAoiDurbabahii, R. . BdflUoe^. 

12. C— — erythnirus, R. Red hone. 

13. C-^-macropteras, R. €^«rp. 

14. C— — daquesui, Lesuear. Sucker. 

15. Clupea heterunu, Raf. Gizzard. 

16. CI alosoides. R Shad. 

17. (N. G.) Glossodon hareo- 

goides, R Spring-herruig- 

18. Gt heterurus. R. Summer-faerriBg. 

19. HydrargjTa dinema, R. Minny. 

20. H notam, R Chub. 

21. H ainbk>pB,R. While Chub. 

22. Lepifloitettt fluviattUs, Laeepi 6ar-fidu 
S3. PoIyodoB folium, Lacep. Shovel-fidu 

24. P prislis, Raf. Spade-fish. 

25. Accipenser platyrhiacho, Raf. StuiTOm, 

26. (Supt.) Silurus palUdus, While Cat-fish. 
Not seen yet : Pike, Eels, Lamprey, Bldck- 

Perch, Yelkw-Percb, Red-Perch, &c. 

I shall add the descriptions of some of 
the most remarkable new species. 

N. G. Glossodon, R. Body compress- 
ed scaly, bead without scales, jaws tooth- 
less, tongue with lar^ teeth amf bony, 
seven faint rays to the gills, abdominal 
fins with a large adipose appenda^ aad 
7 rays : dorsal fin behind the equilibrium. 

1 . Ghssodon harengoides^ R. Diame- 
ter one-fourth of the length, jaws neflriy 
equal, lateral line straight, tail equal, 
dorsal fin beginning before the anal, and 
with 13 rays, anal fin falcated 28 rays. 

2. Gtossodon heterurus^ R. Diameter 
^one-fifth of the length, lower jaw longer, 

lateral line rather bent downwards, taii 
unequal, lower lobe longer, dorsal fin 
above tlie anal, 12 rays, anal fin falcated, 
34 rays. 

Sp. 1. Perca Salmonea^ "R, BodycyHn* 
drical, yellow wilh brown patches, jaws 
equal,, one spine on the operculum, and 
one above the pectoral fiiis, lateral line 
curved upwards, first dorsal fin with 14 
spiny rays, the second with 20 soft rays, 
anal fin 12, tail forked yellow with brown 
spots. 

Sp. 4. Sciena caprodes^ Raf. Body 
cylindricab whitish, with 20 transverse 
brownish stripes, alternately smaller, a 
black dot at the base of the tail, tafl 
forked, upper jaw longer, operculum 
acute, a single spine on it, first dorsal fitt 
15 spiny rays, second 12 rays, analfia 12. 
rays, whereof 2 are spiny. 
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Sp. 8. SUufwt wmdahu^ Raf. Body 
whitish with gilt raades and many brown 
ftneqaal dots on the sides, 8 barbs, 4 un- 
derneath, 2 lateral long and black, dorsal 
^ 7 rays, 1 spiny, pectoral fins 6 rays, 
1 spiny, aoad 27 rays^ lateral line a little 
curved beneath at the base, tail forked 
unequal, upper lobe longer. 

Sp. 9. Silurus olwaris^ R. Body oli- 
raceus, shaded with brovra, 8 whole 
barbs, 4 beneath, 2 lateral tiiick brown, 
dorsal fin with 7 soft rays, pectoral fin 
aO soft rays, anal fin 12 rays, tail sound- 
ed notched, teeth acute. 

Sp. 11. Catostoowsbubalus^ Raf. Body 
-oblong, olivaccus brown, pale beneath, 
"fins blackish, dorsal 28 rays, anal 12 rays, 
«neut thick truncated, lateral line straight, 
tail whitish bilobate. 

Sp. 12. CkUotlomut erylhvruty Raf. 
Body oblopg conical, rufous brown above, 
whitish beneath, scales very large, dor- 
sal fin reddish 12 rays, anal fin yellow 7 
rays, snout rounded gibbosc, lateral line 
6tra%ht, tail forked and red. 

Sp. 15. ClupeaJielerurus,BA£. Diame- 
ter one-fifth of total length, entirely sil- 
very, a large brown spot at the base of 
•the4stterallnie, bead-obtuse, belly serrate, 
dorsal fin 13 ra^ above the abdominal fin, 
4mal fin 40 rays, tail unequal, lower lobe 
the longest, lateral line straight, scales 



4. Conchol(^ or ihe Shellt. I trust I 
bave discovert likewise tlie greatest pro- 
portion of the shells of the Ohio, having 
already collected and described over 30 
species, the whole of which appear to be 
new i they consist of 24 bivalve and 8 
univalve shells. It is strikingly singular 
that those shells belong only to 3 genera, 
that the 24 species of bivalve belong all 
to a single natural gfenns ; and that thcto 
genera are all different from European flu- 
•viatile genera, which I have ascertained 
beyond a doubt by the shells and animab 
thereof. I shall add the characters of those 
new genera. 

i. PoTAMiLus.* Bivalve. Shell equi- 
valve unequalateral, commonly trans- 
Terse, vugose transversely, sloping pos- 
teriorly, shape vanable, inaigin thicken- 
ed, two muscular impressions, an epider- 
mis surrounding the macgin by a mem- 
branaceous brim, connective oblong <M>n- 
rex membranaceous. ligament with two 
teeth on one side, and a deep furrow on 
the other, between two cariDa in the left 



* If I remember right this genus is also fomid 
in the Hudson river, where 3 or 4 species are to 
•be seen, which have b«eu mistaken for Mtfa or 



shell, while the right shell has two un- 
equal teeth, and two unequal carinas. 

Animal with a mantle open and bilobe^ 
branchias as a second interior mantle, 
body compressed tough, two openings or 
siphons anterior on each side, not tubular, 
one foot on each side commonly bila- 
mellose, next to the openings. 

1. Sub-genus. Shell transverse, not 
truncated, thick and without knobs ; 1. 
J^oUaniluB iatissmws; 2. P. vioiacinvt; 
3. P. fuger; 4. P. fmiciolarU; 6. P. 
fhodednui^ 6. P. elHpticut ; 7. P. zona- 
Hs; 8. P. obHquatuM, 

2. Sub-genus. Shell transverse,. trunca- 
ted positeriorly, Uiick and without knobs. 
9. Fotam. retusus; 10. P. irvmcatut; 11. 
P. triqueler, 

3. Sub-genus. SheU transverse, thin, 
not truncated. \2. P. aiaiut; 13. P. 
leptocUm; \4, F./ragiHs ; 16. P. nervo- 
*ut; 1«. P./(uciatut ; 11, P. auraitu, 

4. Sub-genus. Shell transverse, thick, 
not truncated, knobby or warty. 18. P. 
eHbosus; 19. P. verrucosa; 20. P. 4m- 
oercularis ; 21. P. nodotus. 

5. Sub-genus. Shell rounded or longi- 
tudinal. 22. P. pusillus ; 23. P. ni6ro- 
ttmdut^' 24. PoUmiku obomlU, Raf. 

II. 6. Pi.£URoo£RA. Univalve. SheU 
variable oboval or conical, mouth diago- 
nal crooked, rhomboidal, obtuse and 
neariy refiexed at the base, acnte above 
the connection, lip and columelle flex- 
uose entire. Animal, with an opercu- 
lum membranaceous, head separated from 
the mantle inserted above it, elongated, 
one tentaculum on each side at its base, 
subulate acute, eyes lateral exterior at 
the base of the tentacula. 6 species. 1. 
PL retuta; 2. PL saxaiilu; 3. PL fat- 
data; 4. PL coneola; 5. PL angulaia; 
6. PL turricula, Raf. 

III. 6. Ambloxis. Univalve. Shell 
thick oboval, mouth oval, rounded at the 
base, obtuse above with a thick appen- 
dage of the lip, columelle flexuose, a 
small rugose ombilic. 2 Species, 1. A^ 
elmmea ; 2. A, ventricota, Kaf. 

5. Foi$il remains of AnimaU.' These - 
are numberless in the valley of the Ohio, 
and imrticularly at the falls ; but it is very 
difficult to ascertain what is new among 
them, however a great nroportion'^Appear 
to me undescribed. J .nave already seen 
or collected .about SO different species, 
among which are about 12 sp. of Tubi- 
porites, 15 sp. of JVfadriporites, 2 sp. of 
Turbites, 12 sp. of Terebralulites, 8 sp. 
of Grypliistes, 3 sp, of Celleperit^s, 3 sp. 
of Encrinites, 1 Enrycephalites, and seve- 
ral unknown shells, besides fossil wood 
and real petrified walnuts. 
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6. Boiam/. « The vegetatioo of the 
Wettei^ States has some peculiar' fea- 
tures— the most strikiogf is its monoto- 
ny, a few species being spread by mil- 
lions over laj^ tracts of country, while 
but few spots rich in a rariety of plants, 
are to be met with. I have collected, 
however, a rich herbarium both on the 
Ohio and in crossing the Alleghany 
mountains* On those mountains I found 
t- the following new species. ^ Umimna 

g£b6sa, F*. n$p1^tode». Prunes ctme^^tut, 
I^Trilfium Hrioulesy Delmiditmi^sskimimy 
DetUiria pai'mfolia^ Agfhtis «ti^», kc. 
I believe I have altogether already 4 
new genera and 36 new species of plants, 
ErooE^ which are the following. Staelry 

dwn firUmimy Planiago wmjohtsio^ Aira 
compreMsa^ SnfiBllaria paHiflora^yBcu- 
Ullarii macr^/yiflla, Agaricw eliiptictts^ 
Graiittlfi cataradoj Alysstmi gracile, Si" 
lenemimcUay &c. My new genera are 
the following : 

l.G.ErfcltPLus. Calyx 6 sparted. Cor. 
tubular campanulate, 10 ai^ular, 6 fid, 
a longitudinal oblong bilameUar necta- 
rinm under each division. 5 Stamens 
equal jutting, filaments bearded in the 
middle. Style long, 2 stigmas. ' Ovary 
hairy. Fruit a double capsul, the exte- 
rior one roonolocuiar bivalve hairy ; the 
interior one bilocular bivalve 4 seeded, 
seeds one above the other. This genus 
has much affinity with fhfdrophytlum^ 
PhaceHa, and^ Decemium, it contains only 
1 sp, £. biflkus. Leaves pinnate, pin- 
nules ovate lanceolate entire or divided, 
glaucous underneath. Flowers purplish 
.blue. 
^ 2. 6, ToBW:rA. Calyx quadrifid, un- 
equal nearly labiate. Corolla labiate, 
upper lip oonoave entire, lower lip tri- 
lobe, lobes notched. 4 Stamina didyna- 
mous, antheras monolocular mucronate 
l>eneath, hairv, connected. Stigma bi- 
fid. Four naked seeds. The type of it 
is the Thrreya grandiJhrOy which is per- 
haps the lAwUttm kitpidulum of Michanx, 
but not a Lamiwn. 

3. 6. CvAi^oTius. Pmigone % parted 
persistent, membranaceous, petals equal 
open linear, spatulate. 6 Stamina, nla- 
moots filiform smooth, ovaiy trigone, style 
filiform, stigma trifid. Capsiu trigone, 
oblong, trilocular, trivalve, trispermous. 
One species Cyanotrit iMoidea^ widi 
ft long raoeroe of bine flowers, bracteas 
•cariose shorter, leaves radical oblong 
lanceolate. AiBnity with JVb^mo. 

4. O. PotIbcus. a fleshy fluviatile 
l(ob$t9iioe, flati withoat fibreii with a few 



flat cells beneaft and inside, OQ!?efed 
above with a thick fleshy epidermis. One 
species found at ^ fidfo of the Otdtf 
floating. Potarcwrmcohr^ rounded very 
flat nearly entire, smooth, daric greeo 
above, sienna brown beneath. Next tie 
the genus Rmilaria of Rotfi, differing 
by epidermis only above, &c. 

I remain, respectfully, Gentlemen, 
Your corresponding member, 
C. 8. RAFINESQUE. 

For the American J\tonM^ Msgazine and 
Critical Review. 

Facte concerning the Emgre^Ung of the 

Spure of Co^ upontfuir Cot^, By 

SamutUL.Jitit€kiU. Bead to the L^ 

ceum,Jtme 15, 1818. 

Capt Shaw brought from New-Orieans, 
in May, 1818, to New- York, a Bani- 
door-Cock (Phasianus gallus,) &at was 
reported to bear upon his head a pair of 
horns. ^ 

I was requested to see the bird, and I 
availed myself of the epportuni^ to ex- 
amine the head, in the most satisfiictoiy 
manner. 

There were two excrescences of a 
homy nature, about three inches kNig, 
and of a curved tfiguro. They inc^ned 
to the right and l^ft one each way. Tbety 
did not grow side and side, but one was ia 
front of the oUier. 

They were not attached to the slraJI, 
but Were merely rooted in the flesh of tfan 
comb. In this, h<iwever, they had takes 
finn root, and had derived abnndant 
nourishment from the blood vessels. 

I became satisfied that the bonis ai 
they were called, and believed by the 
owner to be, wero the spurs of another 
cock, that had been'araputated and trans- 
planted. In their living and bleeding stale 
it is easy to comprehend how the wound- 
ed suri^ices may have united by the &at 
intention, and the spurs of one oock 
grow upon the comb of another, as th* 
teeth of one human being may bo asso- 
ciated with the'jaw of another. 

It is worthy of remaiic in the present 
ease, that the inoeulated or transplantod 
spurs, had received nouridunent and ac« 
quired growth, in their new sitnatioR. 
They were longer and stouter than the 
leg-spurs of the individual oock himself i 
aikl indeed of any oock I had ever aeen. 
They were abo more crooked, and less 
pointed. Their fimn and nuignitiide had 
i)oth been changed by their translatioii 
from the legs to the eooib. 

The bird was four ^ears eild, and per^ 
kciij healthy. . B» appeanoce ««i 
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The appearances were, in all the me- 
norable particiilaiv, exactly like diete 
which I obeenred in the cock brought last 
aunmier, from New-Oiieant, by Mr. Gi- 
raud, to New-Ymrk. In that breed, all 
the facts and ciiciiniitances were sub- 
stanttally the same as in this. The boniB 
were loose in the comb, and had no con- 
nection with the cranium. Their size 
and fi^re, however, were somewhat 
changed from spurs. The health was 
good, and the most striking incident was 
the whimsical appearance. 

It would appHur probable from these 
two cases, that there is an operator in 
Louisiana, who is very sucoeasftd in 
these experiments npon cooks. 

0n the Mmgrel Race§ of JhdmdU. In a 
XAUerfrmn Dr, AUen^ of Onondago^ 
to Dr. JdUehUL Read htfort the Ly- 
eemh J^''^ ^^^ 1B18. 
DnABSm, 

I cannot forbear to give you an ae« 
eountof a singularphenomenon in natural 
Instory, well knowing your attachment 
to every cirouastance of philosophioal 
research. Sometime in the spring, now 
past, a sow, the property of a Mr. Reed, 
within two miles of this place, was de* 
livered of a litter of animals, the ap- 
pearance of whkh, has excited much 
j|ieeuiation and surprise. The litter con* 
•isted of six in number, one of which was 
a perfect pig in every respect excepting 
one of the hind feet, which instead of a 
hoof,. terminated with three claws resem- 
bling a dog's. 

The other is?e were perfect dpgs, at 
to feet, tail, hair, shape, l»3. to the foro- 
sboolders which resembled a pig**; the 
.head was short like a dog's, the eyes and 
nose exactly in appearance like a pig^ ex- 
cept as I observed befere, rather shorter. 
They resembled a pig in nothing, except 
the shape of the nose, the appearance of 
the eyes, and the shape of the. fore- 
dionkhBrs ; they were all bom alive, four 
ef them died in ffileen minutes. But the 
most perfect of the dop and the pig, 
Hved and sucked until several hours 
elapsing, were killed by the owner, and 
to aH appearance would have lived to 
arrive at maturity. The sow was a likely 
voungwhite animal, this being her first 
utter, and was put with a male equally weU 
formed and handsome. About the time 
she went to the male, the owner had a 
bitch, and the yard waa frequented iot 
% jHimber of n^hts^ bgr niunbeia of d<^ 



these were alkte oiremnataaottioow, 
recollect attending. 

I regret I was unable to dissect those 
animals, in order to ascertain their analo- 
gy to either class of animal in the viscera. 
Thisisasirople statement of the fects, I foN 
b^r to comment in the least, mean time 
I should be happy (should your avoca- 
tions admit,) to receive your opinion on 
the snbriect, so much out of the common 
order of the nature of the brute creatio^, 
and on the union of two animals so dissimi- 
lar in their habits and nature. Accept, 
sir, the assurance of my particular regard 
and esteem, . 

Your obedient servant, 
JAME& MEASE ALLEN, M. Dr 

S. L. MzTCffiLL. M. D. 
Clintonviliey Onondaga County^ JV*. F* 

June 6t4, 1818. 

Description of a Phoca VUuUna^ or Com* 
mon Seal of the Long-hland and JV>i^- 
York CoaH. By Samuel L. MUchilL 

Account of a Seal or Phoca^ caught at 

Sottth-Amboy, near Mw'Yorky June 

13, 181J{. 

The length was 5 feet and 6 inches, and 
the girth around the thorax 4 feet and 
4 inches. 

There were no external ears, but only 
orifices for admitting sounds through the 
air and the water, in which the creature 
subsisted by turns. 

The animal could live more than three 
minutes under water, without breathing. 
To enable it to sustain itself in this way, 
the extremity of the snout was so con- 
tracted as ta enable the nostrils to be ac- 
curately closed at pleasure, and thereby to 
exclude the liquid element. 

The back was of a dusky or iron gray 
when out of water and dry ; though much 
darker when immerged. Belly whitish 
gray, or dirty white. Both have an un- 
dulated varicf^ation of hue, in a trans- 
verse direction. Under the chin and 
along the throat, the hair is rather longer, 
and approaches nearer to a cream colour. 

Head and face roundish. Neck thick 
and round, though susceptible of much 
elongation and contraction. Whiskers 
stifi^ thick and plaited in five or six rows. 

Eyesglobose, nearly black, apdcapable 
of being accurately covered by the lids. 
Above each eye a patch of about &ve 
bristles. 

The anterior extremities about ten 
inches loi^f, and capable of being em- 
^oyed to scratch the head and the side. 
They are capable of beii^ so expanded 
•a to answer tlK double puipose of feet 
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and fiof : hare on eaefa fi^diatiftct white 
nails, obliquely dtuated. Betembie tho 
fins of tbo marine tortoise. The postenor 
extremities terminal, and webbed like the 
feet of a water fowl. When at rest, their 
fioles touch each other. There are on 
each five nails, the middle one of which 
ts situated on a toe-shorter than the rest. 
Tail flat and tapering, but not more 
than four inches laog. 



Mouth capacions, teeth sanSSk and sharp. 
The creature devours herrings witir vo>> 
racity. Two teats on the ahdomcD, 
which are retracted within the skin*. 

There are several varieties, such as 
that found in the gulf of Bothnia^ in lake 
Baikal of Siberia, in the Caspian sea^ 
imd in the ocean, ifwn especially the 
Berth Atlantic, aad of veiy different t ' 
and colours. 



A«T. 4. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Tke Protcrest of the Human Mnd from 
Rvdenem to Refinement ; exemplified in 
an Account of the Method purtued by 
Colonel Benjamin Hawkiniy under the 
Auihorily <y the Oovemment of ike 
United Statee^ to cwUite certain Tribee 
of Savages within their Territory: 
drawn up by Sawiuel Lt. JUitchiU^ 
Jf. z>. lL Z). S^. ^c. 

THE war which in 1814 led the inha- 
bitants of Tennessee and Greoigia, 
to destroy, in their own defence, a con- 
siderable part of the Creek nation, has 
been interpreted by some persons as 
proving the inutility of attempts to civil- 
ize savages. Tliis conclusion is incorrect. 
The Cberokees have been initiated into 
the arts of improved, life as well as the 
Oreeks ; and yet the Creeks gnly have 
engagied in hostility against the United 
States. There nrnst therefbne have been 
6ome other cause than the iessons they 
have learned from our ^ents. And this 
waj probably the instigation of our secret 
and avowed enemies. • 

Until this extirminating warfare arose, 
the great problem of civilising the abo^ 
rigines was believed by many to have 
been in a fair way of being solved, or 
rattier that it was already solved in the 
United States. The subjects of this phi- 
{anlhropie and . instructive experiment 
(Were the Creeks and Cberokees. The 
ibrjfner of these nations of Indians came 
from the west of the MississippL , There 
is a tradition among ^heni, that there are 
in the fork of Rcd-Ri«^er, two mounds of 
earth, and that at that place the Cussa- 
tulis, Cowetuhs and Chickasaws found 
themselv^; that being distressed by wars 
with red-men, their forefathers crossed 
the Mississippi, and travelling eastivard, 
they passed the falls of Tallapoosa a^ve 
Tookaubatche, and settled below the ra- 
pids of Chatapooche. Hence they spread 
out to Ocmulgee, Oconee, Savannah, and 
down the sea coast towards Charleston, 
where they first saw white people. Bjr 



those they were resisted and conpefled 
to retreat to their present setUements. 

This nation possessed a traet of com* 
try about tliree hundred miles square. It 
is for soil aad climate, as well as natural 
advantages in general, not surpassed 
perhaps oy any spot of equal extent, upon 
the face of the earth. The nuniber of 
warriors at the last enumeration aKnount- 
ed to about four thousand Their settle* 
ments have been surrounded for many 
yean hv the Americans, the French, 
Spaniards and English. They werv 
tempted in various ways to be concerned 
in the leagues and stratagems of tfaesr 
neighbours, who wished to get poosoiiion 
of their lands. They, heiwever, generBl*> 
ly conducted themselves with renmkablt 
prudence, and avoided such alliances as 
might implicate them in depopulating 
wars. Accordingly, they preserved their 
national existence, and at the commence- 
ment of our federative government, at- 
tracted a laige and early attention. 

The greatness of thehr numbers, the 
value of their lands, and their contiguity 
to the colonies of the enterprising nations 
of Europe, made it necessary to have 
a seasonable and full exptanation with 
them. At that time Geoi^ Washing- 
ton-was President of the United States; 
and the Creeks were in an hostfle roood^ 
Congress was sitting in the -city of New- 
York; and the prinoipaA subject then 
under consideration was, whether they 
should be treated by forcible and warlike 
operations, or by gentle and pttcHm 
means. The considerate etatesmen of 
the United States were divided in opinion 
<m these peints. 'Some were in iavonr of 
the exterminating, and others of the eon- 
ciliatcM^y plan. Among the Hatter was 
Benjamin Hawkins, then a Senator in 
Cong^ress from North Carolina, who 
dissuaded in strong terms the^pn^t of 
hostile operations. against the Creeks. By 
his interference a military expedition was 
withheld until a n^^tiator could bnj 
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into Che oflttum, and invite ibem to a 
peacefal |>arley. The oian selected for 
tikis aerviee wa0 Marinas WiUet He was 
employed in preference to a clergyman 
whom it was original^ intended to send. 
WiUet penetrated tbev eomtry, obtained 
a hearings, and brought with hi» M'Gil- 
liyray, and a depntatioD of the nation to 
New-York^ Here a troaty was held, and 
a peace established in the year 1794. 

The meditated war harrag thus fiuled, 
the next Uiing to be done was to regulate 
trade and intercourse between the red 
men and the white. For this purpose 
Congress passed a law directing the man- 
ner of dealing with them, delineated the 
boundaries, and appointed an agent to 
superintend the departmeat of Indian 
sl^irs south of the river Ohia This was 
during the administration of Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Hawkins was appointed the manager 
of tins business. He had previously act- 
ed a distinguished part in several nego- 
^tions with tlie natives, and had acquir* 
ed mnch knowledge 'of their situation, 
their wants, and the mode of doing busmess 
with thera. Accepting the commission, 
this gentleman left the Senate, quitted 
polisl^ society, and entered upon the 
arduous'work of protecting and civilising^ 
the Indians. 

An undertaking of this sort ^as of lato 
keen deemed chimerical or unpossible. 
The labours of the zealous Jesuits and the 
industrious Moravians bad so frequently 
proved abortive, that few even of the 
well wishets of the experiment entertain- 
ed mneh expectation of its success. The 
agent however was sang^ne in the cause, 
«nd the government seconded his views. 
In the covrse of about ten years,, he suc- 
ceeded in advancing some of these peo- 
ple « from the state of hunters to those 
ef herdsmen, cultivators of the soil, and 
manufacturers ; and the changes in their 
moral, intellectual and social disposition, 
have been effected withoni the assistance 
of other missionaries, and of scholastic 
or collegiate educatioiK Indeed Mr. 
Hawkins entertained an o|nnion that an 
introduction to the mysteries of religion^ 
and an acquaintance with the intricacies 
of literature, ought to foUow, and not pre-^ 
cede, an initiation into the more useful 
and necessary arts, such, for exampft^ aa 
those of procuring food and clothes.. 

This active reformer did not commence 
his undertakings by teaching his pupils 
the shapes and sounds of letters in the al- 
phabet, nor the dogmas and doctrines in 
the catechism. He omitted these things 
altogether ; or rather he studiously for- 
bade their introdnctioii* He adhmd to 



a rule of interdiction agahist allj>reach» 
ers of every sect, from holding converse 
with the Creeks, but treated members of 
the chmxh with great pohteness, in other' 
r»pects, whenever they visited the agent 
at the fectory ; and for several years, the 
alarms of the natives were not excited by 
the discipline and lessons of scboolmastersJ 
When Mr. H. first presented himself 
among the Indians, and talked to the as- 
sembled chiefs on his project of civilizing^ 
^m, they replied to him in the most in- 
snltiofi: terms, reprobated his scheme with 
great bitterness ; and concluded by utter- 
inr sounds of the most contemptuous sig- 
nincation around the circle. 

After their disgust and merriment had 
in some measure subsided, he told them in 
a mild and frank discourse, thnt he was 
now done with the men ; but that, as he 
was by no* means discouraged, be should 
quit them, aodaddress liinr.8elf to the other 
sex. This he soon found means to ac- 
complish ; and by soothing arts, by kind 
treatment, and by assering them that he 
could teach them how to procure plenty 
of provisions and clothes with their own 
bands, he gained the confidence of several 
girls and women. To them he imparted 
&e arts of cardmgy rpmnxng and tceac- 
tBg ; and to these they became soon at- 
tached, because petticoats, jackets and 
other articles of dress could thereby be 
easily procured. 

But it was not possible to make all the* 
females spinsters. Some for want of in 
dination or opportunity, and others 
through lack of machinery, could not 
practise tho<«e domestic employments. 
They still laboured, after the manner of 
Indian women ; and among other occupa > 
tions tended a little patch of maixe for sirb^ 
sistence. Finding that sometimes, the #o- 
men had a surplus of corn, the agent^snext 
point was to teach them to exchange it for: 
something to make petticoats, and other 
raiment With this view he instructed^ 
them in the use of measures, and these 
he reduced to an intelligible value in 
money. A 4>ushel of com, for example* 
was valued at a^uerter of a ck>Uar ; and 
where this precise coin was not at hapd, 
the sign of it was a single White mark,' 
called a cAo/A:. This word thence hecam^ 
a nominal coin, or rate of value % and 
as a diaUc tfcom denoted a **- busliel," so 
a chaOc of caHtVy kthneca, or any thing 
else would signify as much of either of 
these articleif as could he bcmght by a 
quarter of » dollar, the estimated value 
of a bushel of com. 

Wliile this agent was proceeding hy 
t|i^8e meaos to improve aihI enlax^e thfr 
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Bkinds of^the Creeki, be was not ne^lect- 
Ail of the use and applicatioo of «0ei($^. 
He made fig^ores to illustrate the con- 
fitruction of steelyards, on a piece of pa- 
per. He explained this to one woman, 
and after nmidog her comprehend it, 
Itanded it to another. And by aacer^ 
tainin^ the wei^t of bogs, and other 
things, which amd always to be sold by 
tale, and reducing them to duUki or quar- 
ter dollars, he made his learners under- 
stand that a heavy hog was worth more 
than a light one ; and by actually payfng 
them in proportion to the weight, demon- 
strated to tiiem ^e difference in value 
between things heretofore rated alike. 
This gare them great satisfaction, and 
made them more careful to fat their hogs. 
The like happened in respect to com. 
This was formerly sold by the varying 
quantity of a basket full, till Mr. H. in- 
structed ihem in the use of an established 
and unvarying measure, the half bushel ; 
taught them to reduce such a measure to 
a certain weight by the steelyard; and 
then again to calculate this weight in 
chalkt or quarter dollars. 

At the same time, as much pains was 
taken as possible to instruct the boys and 
giris about the agent's house, and in his 
family, in the practice of the English 
tongue. In like manner the Indian chil- 
dren who lived with his negroes, were 
taught to speak our tong^ie. But all tbk 
was accomplished by rote, and without 
the sight or mention of a book. 

Progressing in these ways, the spinning 
and weaving of cotton increased rapidly. 
There were in 1805, twefUy looms in the 
lower, and ten among the upper towns. 
Of the former, twelve were wrought by 
Indians, and eight of titem were con- 
structed by Indians. Of the latter, three 
were worked by natives, and tliree were 
built by them. Three of the looms in the 
Upper towns were kept agoing by whits 
Women for a toll which was fixed at every 
fifth yard. The women on the Flint rber 
had then applied for fifty additional spin* 
ning wheels. And such was^e power of 
example prompted bv in|prest, that some 
old men and boys learned to spin and 
aeemed to take pleasure in the exercise. 
& the upper towns there was at that tim# 
t demand for five more looms and one 
hundred and fi^ more spinning wheels. 
Several men of the half breed, had both 
Constructed looms and wove cloth in them, 
with their own hands. 

Encouraged by these prospects aad 
successes, the women appointed a time 
nnd solicited a talk with the agent. They 
appointed ofte of their venerable matre^^ 



to ddiver the talk to bin in Oieir behalC 
He met them, and in the assembly of tbt 
women, was thus addressed i «< Father, 
we women are poor and finlish ; but yvn^ 
as our great Ihtber, will excnse aox po- 
verty, and pardon our folly. When wyfte 
men have come into o^ nation, thc^ 
have never studied the good of the women« 
nor endeavoured to b^er their oppressed 
ooodition. All they have hitherto done it 
to make onr situation more wretched* 
They have empbyed every art to raise 
and shorts onr petticoats, and have 
thereby leftns more exposed and naked 
than they found us. But yon, father, 
ooromiaerate our condition ; yon pity o«r 
nakedness and weakness ; you say you 
will instmct us to cover ourselves, and be 
decent and warm ; you will enable ns to 
support ourselves, so tliat we and oor 
children shall be in no danger of starv- 
ing in the swamps. You come to lengthen 
our petticoats, and extend them ever ua 
from tlie hips to the ancles. Father, we 
wfll folloir your advice i speak and we 
win obey." 

He by degprees encouraged ^emm to 
spKt rails, to make fences of them, to in- 
close their fields, and to till them with 
their own hands ; himself showing them 
how, and by his example, convincing 
them that it was at once respectable anji 
useful. Among the Creeks there was a 
peculiar difficulty inovercoming the aver- 
sion of the men to labour. Inured aiteF- 
nately to hunting, indolence and war^ 
they threw all the toil of domestic afiadrs, 
the carrying of burthens and the dradgerj 
of life upon their females. It was thete- 
fbre a hard lesson to make<lhe men work 
at all; and particularly to assist the wo- 
men in their laborloas occupations. The 
men, however, had learned by this time, 
tiiat as game grew soaroe in the forests^ 
the employments of the ffcmen and girls 
turned to much better account than their 
own, and that with their pigs, maiae and 
cotton, the females had already rendered 
themselves in a good degree independent 
of the men. It was now that the agent 
advised the young women to refuse favors 
to their sweethes^, and the married wo- 
inen to repeL the caresses of their hus- 
bands, unless they would associate witk 
then!, and 'assist tiaem in their daily la- 
bours. This expedient though perhapa 
not rigidly enforced, nor in all cases ad- 
kered to, was however not without its ef- 
fect in breaking the ferodty of the mas- 
online temper, and reducing it to a milder 
and softer tone. 

To enforce the neeesiity of industiy, 
Mr. H. avnUed^hkMif of the I 
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of prcnrisioiis to give them an exhortation. 
Some instances had been reported of chit- 
dren dying of hunger, and partioularly, 
of two little girls, as he was on bis way to 
a conference with the chiefs. At the con- 
ference, the subject was mentioned by 
Mr. Cornells the interpreter, and after 
jBome obserrations made by the chiefs, 
Mr. H< stated that these events had made 
a serious impression upon his mind, and 
on the way to the conference he had put 
the question to binnelf, who killed these 
little girls ? This answer immediately ob- 
truded itself; **You Mr. Hawkins, you 
murdered these little girls. You Efau 
Haiyo, Oche Haiyo, and Tushinroeggee 
Tellico, you murdered these little girls. 
¥du chiefe and rulers of the nation, you 
murdered these little girls. In all coun- 
tries it is the business of the rulers to 
direct the labour of the community so 
ifl to support the people, and if they ne- 
glect to do it, they are answerable for the 
consequences* If a bear, or any man, red 
or white, had attempted to murder these 
Mttle girls you would have risked your lives 
indivKlually or collectively to save theirs. 
And yet you would not exert yourselves 
t6 destroy this enemy called fumger.^ 

The presenting the subject in this dress 
caused some serious conversations among 
tfie Indians, and the result was that they 
would sow wheat, and exert themselves 
to destroy the enemy called hunger. 
Preparent to this they bad in 1 804, com- 
mitted to the earth one hundred and 
seventy-six bushels of seed ; this af- 
£>rded an excellent crop, and was instru- 
mental in saving several lives. The 
a^nt furnished the seed from his own 
stock. The wheat crop is ripe in May. 
And the com crop, which in favourable 
seasons is also exceedingly good, comes 
to maturity in June. 

The speaker of the nation has his farm 
in gfood fence, staked and ridered. He 
cultivates his whole c^p with the plough. 
Last 3rear he planted «bout one hundred 
and 6fty peach trees, and sowed three 
bushels of wheat. He had also begun 
the culture of cotton, and had a fine field 
of it ; likewise a promising show of 
com, potatoes, pumpkins, ground peas and 
beans. He had nine females of his fami- 
ly employed in spinning, and a loolfi in 
his house with a spring shuttle. The like 
was done by several other of the most 
considerable men, who employed the 
plough in agriculture, and clothed them* 
selves in homespun. 

j^eat cattle were owned in large num* 

ben by tiie Indians. Several of them 

have herds amonnting t» 1(K^| 600» 1000, 
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and even 2000 heads. They had become 
very much attached to this kind of stock, 
and took g-reat pains to procure them. 
These creatures are computed to double 
their numbers every three years. Their 
owners exchange them with the Geor- 
gians for cloths. Butter and cheese have 
been made at more than an hundred 
]:dace8. In 1804, (hese arts were rapidly 
increasing. The men had also become 
acquainted with tiie tanning of hides into 
leather ; and the making of the latter into 
saddles. 

They also had negro slaves to work for 
them. The African temperament which 
bends to servitude under the dominion of 
the black and white man, submits also to 
the sovereignty of the red-man. Several 
of the more wealthy Indians hold a num- 
ber of such domestics. They were ra- 
pidly acquiring a knowledge of real es* 
tates, and of ibe utility of holding their 
lands and improvements in severalty. In 
evidence of which, it may be mentioned 
that a number of them were growing so- 
licitous about deeds and titles. 

One remarkable fact concerning their 
prog^^ess in calculation is well worthy of 
notice. In teaching them the use of th^ 
steelyard, they necessarily became ac- 
quainted with arithmetical cyphers. By 
a litde practice, not more than other per- 
sons are obliged to take, they learned the 
use of these signs in adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing numbers, and 
became ready and^ correct calculators. 
And this they accomplished without being 
able to read a single letter. The symbols 
of numbers being signs of ideas, were ac- 
quired with equal ease by persons of all 
languages, while letters or alphabetical 
characters being signs of simple sounds, 
can be comprehend^ by the persons only 
who are conversant in the tongue which 
they are intended to explain. A Muska- 
gee Indian therefore, is exactly in this 
state of advancement ; he can sum up an 
invoice, or bill of parcels, by virtue of his 
knowledge oifis^ret, but he cannot read 
a word nor line of the writing on account 
of his total igfnorance of Idlers. 

Thus they begin to find the usefulness, 
and suffer the want of literature. The 
inconveniences and disadvantages of this 
situation rendered the older class, and 
especially those who had property, desir- 
ous of procuring a better eiucation for 
their children. And under the operation 
of this conviction, they begun to admit 
schoolmasters, to make their idle and 
vagrant boys submit to restraint, and to 
receive regular instractioa in reading 
and wiitiDg the BngUgh langaage* 
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Greait S4dicitiide however, was expres* 
sed on this subject by the chiefs. Several 
of their young mea had been educated 
from home, among and by the white peo- 
ple, and had returned into the natkm, 
completely mined fw all the purposes of 
usefulness at home. They had acouired 
Boch a contempt for the Indian life and 
manners, that they violated the customs 
of their forefathers, and disobeyed the 
rulers. Losing public confidence in this 
manner, they were sufiered to wander 
and prowl through the nation, without 
lietng taken notice of, or suffered to have 
8^ share in its government There was 
no smaU analogy between these youths, 
and those of our own nation who go to 
Europe for instruction. They but too 
often acquire foreign manners and habits, 
conceive a dislike for their country, its 
inhabitants and institutions, and often- 
times mar their own happiness, and turn 
out useless to the public. So an Indian 
lad, educated among white people, has 
never in any instance been known to- say 
one word in recommendation of the 
wheel, the loom or the plough, of useful 
i|rts, or domestic manufactures, or, in 
^bort, of any thing condncive to the ge* 
neral welfare; On the contrary^ their 
dis<course principally turns on the e&tra- 
fragance in which they lived, and the dis- 
sipations in which they shared ; but they 
utter not a sentence on the condition of 
the greater part of their species, and of 
tiie human race who are doomed to live 
by labour. But education in their own 
<H)nntry, of the kind which their state of 
aociety recfuires, and to the degree called 
for by their actual need, wiU gradually 
creep in and be followed by the most sa- 
lutary changes in their situation. 

In many of the villages, particularly of 
the Lower Creeks, the natives had al- 
neady made considerable progress in the 
silver-smith's business. Omaroents of 
silver, such as spurs, broaches, rings, sil- 
Ter beads, ornaments for the eon and 
iH>se, • armbands and wristbands were 
i^ianufactured to a considerable extent. 

Considerable steps bad aJsQ been taken 
in the gun-smith's art, particularly in 
stocking the pieces, and doing some of 
the work about the locks. 

These are some of the leadinff features 
of Mr. Hawkins' mode of treatmg these 
uncivilized tribes, and leading theoi on 
4f!om rudeness toward refinement. In^ 
4eed, the business <>( civilising Indians, 
kowever problematicaJ it may once have 
teemed, was deemed to have been in a 
train oif successful progress. There 
oamo 19 1805 a deputatiOD of eighto«i 



Cberokees to the seat of the natiooal go^ 
vemroent ; they were all men of property, 
and lived, when at home, on ^nclos^ a:^ 
cultivated farms. They were clad after 
our manner, in homespun cloth of their 
own ^nning, dyeing and weaving. And 
several of them speak our toj^fue. I 
have seen letters written by Cherokee 
girls of the half-breed, as well expreseedf 
and in as good a hand as oar young fe- 
males write. 

I might relate to you what other mea* 
sures had been adopted to instil into the 
minds of these people more correct no* 
tions and practises of civil and criminal 
law, than the barbarous and bloody policy 
they formerly 'pursued. The agent had 
progressed so for as to take punishment 
out of the hands of the irritated iodi- 
vidualt and inflict it upon ^e ofiender fay 
the public arm. And be had instituted % 
court of law, where aubstantial jn»tice 
was speedily obtained by a trial upon the 
naked n»erita of the case. 

The influence of music was tried with 
remarkable benefit among the Chookees. 
The young women had clothed themselves 
handsomely, after our manner, in cotton 
fabrics of their own manufacture. They 
then were qualified to dance to the times 
of the violin. Care was taken to teaqk 
the steps, figures and gestures of tli^ 
white people. They soon became active 
and graceful dancers. This had a sur- 
prising eflect upon the young men. For 
they were excluded from the conq«ny, 
unless they would dress themselves in a 
d^ent manner. The attire and the oc- 
casion obliged them to behave themselves 
properly. And thus were their manners 
softened and refined. 

On surveying the e^irts of thedlegieal 
missionaries evev since the settlement of 
our country, it is truly lamentable thai 
they have done so little. Generally 
q)eaking, their li^KHirs, even those of the 
early and zealous Jesuita, have been lost 
or misapplied. Many of our considerate 
and contemplative men have altogether 
despaired of either civilizing or chris- 
tianizing the savages. It<>now a^ipeaii 
what is the cause of to many and sooh 
lamentable foilures. We discern where- 
fore, with such mighty efforts, so small an 
Mttount of good has been done. 

Missienary individuals and societiet 
have begun the work at tbe wrong eod« 
They have attempted to instil the doc- 
trines ef a sttbHioe religion, heiore they 
introduced arts and manufoctuiee» and 
before they tened man» and made him a 
settled and domestic aoiroaL And while 
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totalFf lldiedt or iiMitf but tnBUng prepress 
<^wher8&ft, if tiicy wovid employ the 
saroe amoaat of capitii, and zeal, and 
talent in hnmanizinip the wiM fanntert of 
the forest, their oenditioii would inttantlj 
improFe ^ their tribet be preserred from 
extinction ; bj decrees the nseful arts of 
agiricnlture and mannfeeture woald gain 
an estabUsfaroent ; and upon this founda- 
tion every kind of improTemcnt might be 
erected. 

Sketch of a Journey to Paris in the Au- 
tumn ^of 1802, during the Peace of 
Amiens ; in a series qfOrigincU Letters^ 
xcrittenfronLmcmory^byaLadyfin 1810. 

Pkar H. 

We left Dorer at about tirelre o'clock, 
en Thursday morning, the 26th of August, 
1802, and, in less than two hours, arriTed 
in light of the harbour of Calais, but 
were not able to land until eleven at night, 
«i aecount of the deficiency of water. 
The sea was extremely rough, and the 
dealing against wind and tide rendered 
eiir Toyage tedious and unpleasant; al- 
though^ 1 must confess, I was much areus* 
ed with the di^rent characters in the 
yessel, the greater part of whom, were 
going io see France^ 9jA judge of the 
/Ve^ir^ by a few hours ramble itmnd 
t)alais, whim (if I judge not too harshly,} 
^eir astonishment at eiery tiling differ- 
ent ftook what tiiey had met with in 
JSngland, moat hare precluded all possi*' 
bility of impartial judgment and observa- 
tkm. When our ressel, which was named 
the True Briton, made the harbour, we 
vrere <^liged to cross a great number 
•f others before we could land ; this ef- 
ll0Cted,'We were surrounded by waiters 
§rom the different inns, with lanterns, 
«Ksh soliciting us to go to their master's 
bouse. Some officers of the customs also 
tequested out attendance, and we entered 
a miserable place, somewhat resembling 
a bam, near the pier; here our names were 
written in a book, and our small parcels 
examined, and we were ctesired to attend 
again on the following morning, to be pre- 
sent at tiie opening of our trunks. I 
dhould here observe, that th^ weather 
fraa extremely unfavoarable, the night 
was dark, the streets dirty, and it rained 
rery ihst; the inhabitants had sought 
shelter in their respective homes, and' 
(he town appeared deserted and gloomy. 
We at last arrived st the great gate, 
at whkh we knocked, and were asked 
9n the other side, "who we were," 
and ** what was our business ?*' Having 
^i^ceived tatisfactorf answets, we were 



t>ermitted to enter, and again oufnametf 
were written, and also froni whence we 
came, ^ese trifling matters arranged, 
we were conducted by oar guides to the 
City of London Inn; the refreshment 
Offered to us was soups. To English tea- 
drinkers, this appeared rather unseasona- 
ble, but we had made up our minds to 
conform to every custom, and not to 
make trifles difficulties. The accommo- 
dation was very good— ^a night's rest re- 
freshed us after the fktigues of our voy- 
age, and we were anxious to see every 
thing worthy of notice in Calais. The 
first place we went to was tlie custom- 
house, where we were treated very po» 
litely ; (as this is not often the case, f 
thought fit to observe it>) we afterwarde. 
went to the police office, were onr passporta 
were signed. The day being uncommon- 
ly serene, we were advised to visit the 
Tour de Guet, a high building, similar to 
the monument in London, frmn which w0 
clearly observed the white cliffs of olrf 
EnglaiiMl, and though the pleasure arising 
from novelty had made me leave it without 
a single regret yet the reflections that a 
few days would take me still farther fron» 
my native land, rather depressed my 
Spirits : but new objects which attracted 
my attention every moment, soon made 
me forget my sorrows, and almost thai 
such a place existed. The town of Ca- 
lais is not extensive, but strongly forti- 
fied. The form I conceive to be some- 
what triangular; the citadel is large, and 
secured by fosses filled by the sea. The 
population appeared great, and it is a pity 
fbatdestrucuve war should so much have 
diminished the commerce of a place, 
which seems so well situated for its pur- 
poses. The houses are tolerable, some 
very good, the streets wide but badlv 
formed. Many of the buildings have suf- 
fiared much from the revolution, and some 
of the inhabitants themselves were sink- 
ing under the evils it had caused them. 
The beaulifal edifice of /A)tre Dame^ 
still remains, notwithstanding the various 
changes it underwent at that period. In 
one part, religious ceremonies were per- 
formed, And in another was erected a tem- 
ple to reason. On every public building 
was the motto of *« Ubert^, E^lit^, nnd 
rratemi(%i^ I should now imagine, I'Em- 
pereur Francais, would be the only in- 
Kription, as Liberte and £galitl; are un- 
known to Buonaparte, such a motfb must 
be as inconsistent as the inscription 
which was printed at the head of their 
official papm when I was at Paris, viz. 
♦* Buonaparte Emperettr de la Repuh^ 
Hqtt^ Fran^ais." When we x^omed tcr 
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Qot ibn, we irere inibrmed that dinner 
was ready, and we were placed at a long^ 
table caUed the table d'bdte. , To each 
person was placed a bottle of wine and a 
decanter of water, and a piece of bread, 
which I thougfht alone' sufficient for a 
reasonable person^s dinner. The first 
course consisted of soups, the second of 
4t)aBt and boiled, the thiixl of made dishes, 
and the fourth of vegetables, which are 
never eaten with the meat. We had af- 
terwards an elegant dessert, and music 
was playing during our repast in an ad- 
joining room ; the charge was three livres, 
or two shillings and sixpence English 
money, for each person. I observed in 
the inn- yard, aAer dinner, a curious car- 
riage, on which was written Paris— />i/i- 
gence, though from its appearance, it 
ought rather to have borne any other 
name. I exclaimed ^^ I am glad I am 
not forced to ride in such an one,*' when 
a gentleman who was with us, said ** that 
is the coach in which you will proceed, 
so pray do not condemn it'' It was ne- 
cessary to mount a ladder in order to get 
into it , thus you can easily judge of its 
^eight, the width is in proportion, and 
there are only two small panes of glass, 
called windows. Disgusted with the ap- 
pearance of this vehicle, I dreaded the 
next day's joomey. After having paid a 
few visits to some persons, for whom we 
h^ letters, we returned to the inn, and 
retired at an early hour, that we mjght 
be ready to depart at four o'clock the 
next morning. L. M. B. 

Suppose us seated in the Paris Dili- 
gence — having just left the inn-yard, 
where we had ncuurly been stunned with 
the repeated cries oi ^^ bon voyage \ 
heurcux voyage." Our party consisted 
of my mother, myself, the lady to whose 
house we were going; a daughter of 
Mr. Smith the artist, a lively little girl, 
who, to make use of a French expression 
bad beaucoup <f esprit; and an Italian 
gentleman, who really was a most sensible 
and agreeable companion, and having 
frequently travelled from England to 
Paris, was enabled to point out to our no- 
tice, many things which we might other- 
wise have passed without observing. Next, 
was an inanimate English lady, whose fa- 
culties seemed absorbed in apathy ; and 
lastly, a lady who talked incessantly, but 
I must add, though I do not wish to be 
thought severe, her conversation was 
neither edifying nor agreeable. In the 
Cabrtotet were three gentlemen. On the 
roof was the guide— the horses were bar- 
sessed with thick rqpet. 



The first plaee we •rrtved at worthy of 
particular attention was Bologoe, firom 
whence we had a delightful sea view. 
There was a small fleet of flat bottomed 
boats in the harbour. It was market day 
and the town was extremely gay. We re* 
mained there near two hours, and observed 
several buildings which had been nmch 
injured by cannon balls during the time of 
Nelson's command off Bologne. Tbedre» 
of the market and inferior class of wo- 
men throughout Picardy, is very strange. 
They wear lai^ caps, short jackets, smd 
wooden shoes, and a very laige gold cross, 
suspended from the neck. This last th^ 
consider as a necessaiy a^jpendage to 
their dress, and would make the greatest 
sacrifice, in order to obtain so valuable 
and indispensable an ornament Hunger 
had made us rather anxious to. return to 
the inn, and after having taken a £ire- 
well'Of the Engriish clifi*8, which, Iroaa 
the clearness of the weather, we could 
plainly discern, and having received a 
summons finom our smart postilion, with 
his immense jack-boots, we re-ascended 
the Dilig^ence, which contrary to the 
name it b>re, proceeded but slowly. 

We were told at Abbeville, that thia 
town was formerly well fortified and car- 
ried on a great trade, but that the revo- 
lution had reduced it from its former state 
of opulence to poverty, and that the in- 
habitants were sinkmg fast under tha 
misery which oppressed them. We <mly 
remained at this place till the hm^es 
were changed, therefore, I can give but a 
very imperfect account of it We stop- 
ped three hours at Amiens. I was piuch 
pleased with this town — it has a cathe- 
dral, the gothic architecture of which,, 
has been very generally admired. Tha 
city is laige and tolerably clean, the streets 
are wide, and I observed one or two 
good squares : 1 was told there were sev- 
eral. The inna and attendance were 
much better here than at Abbeville. I 
cannot compare the villages of France to 
those in England ; instead of that air of 
cleanliness and comfort so frequently 
seen among the English cottagers, theilirs 
efiects of the revolutionary horrors are 
too visibly manifested. These eceoes 
could not aflbrd us any pleasure^ and pity 
was, at last, all we could ofier, for our 
charity was supplicated as continually aft 
we passed through them, while each ta^ 
of woe seemed more affecting than tha 
last, and though they extolled the libera* 
lity of vUrhrd AngloU^ had our porsea 
been ever so long and abundantly filled, 
they most have b^en exhausted long be> 
lore eveiy petitioner could have been 
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veliewd. Some parts of the coantiy, 
frpm AinieiM to ChantiUy) are very bean- 
tfful, ethers much the reverse, aod as few 
]0aoe8 between the former and latter af- 
ford much to amuse or edifj us, I shall 
lead jou to the palace of Chantilly, which 
belonged to the oi-devant prince de 
Coode. I have heard much of the out- 
rages eommitted by a desperate mob on 
thu veqerable palace. I have also heard 
that, previouslj to these ravages, its archi- 
tectare was greatly admired. The gar- 
den^ are spacious and very elegant 
There is abo a Menagerie, and magni- 
iicent stalto. But the noble statues as 
well as most of the works of art now lie in 
scattered fragments. So much for hu- 
man grandeur ! L. M . B. 



I shall suppose myself just quitting Chan* 
tilly, after having received a summons to 
proceed, and having re-entered the Dili- 
gence, and seated myself in due form and 
order, the first thing that struck my no- 
tice ^er an agreeable ride, through a- 
pleasant country, was St Denys, about 
two leagues, or two leagues and a half 
from the illustrious city of Paris. It is 
almost unnecessary to inform you that St 
Desys was formerly the burial place of 
the royal family, and has, I believe, been 
much spoken of in the history of France. 
The abbey called the Benedictine is still 
held in great veneration by the more ra- 
tional part of the Parisians, and they say 
that the gothic architecture of this struc- 
ture n|U8t ever be highly esteemed, 
though now in a ruined state. The revo- 
lutionists attacked this place with great 
fury, and according to their plan of abo- 
lishing rovaliyy and every thfaig royal, 
they greatly de&ced it, but their attention 
having been drawn to another quarter, it 
was not entirely demolished, and I should 
think it more than probable, that his 
imperial majesfymKy cause it to be re- 
paired, as he possibly, ^* ere his hour 
thall con^^"* will select some roy€U spot 
for his august remains. 

Having left St Denys, in about an 
hour and a half we entered Paris. The 
day was extremely hot, the hour of our 
arrival twelve. It was the market day 
at the Porte St. Denys, and the novel 
appearance of one street, with immense 
umbrellas, covered with red canvass, 
ranged on each side, and the noise of all 
the market women, speaking, or more 
correctly,bawlingat the same time, struck 
us with surprise, but I cannot say it was 
% pleasing one; and we thought Paris was 
QOi very agreeable. Yet, at a oonvinoing 



proof, that hasty judgments sel^im prove 
correct, I very quickly changed my . 
opinion, and when our elegant vehicle 
turned out of the Rue St Denys we were 
gratified with a sight of the Boulevards, 
and a partial view of those elegant build- 
ings with which Paris abounds. 1 then 
could only express myself by exclama- 
tions of ^* Ob mamma, did you see such a 
place? Did you see such a building?" 
The arriyal of the Diligence at its place 
of destination put a stop to our remarks ; 
and when we alighted we were led to an 
inner apartment, where we were oblig^ 
to sign our names, present our passports, 
and give a good account of ourielves. 
Here we were met by Mr. Haines, the 
gentleman to whose house, we were 
going. When all our business with police 
officers, custoro-hquse officers, officers du 
bureau des Diligence de Londres ^ Paris, 
was settled, our luggage was removed 
into a /acre, or hackney coach, and we 
drove through a number of streets ere we 
arrived at the Fauxbourg St. Hoaore, but 
having passed the Barrier, we at last ob- 
served the name of the street Kue-Cisalr 
pine, which we had been so earnestly look- , 
ing for : as the fatigue of a long journey, 
over paved roads, during two days and two 
nights, added to the excessive heat of the 
weather, had made us anxious for a few 
hours repose. After the necessary intro* 
duction, and answers to *•*' what sm of a 
journey have you had?*' we were con- 
ducted to our respective apartments; 
when, notwittistandiog our surprise at 
finding, instead of carpets, a luxury the 
English are used to, red brick floors, we 
enjoyed some hours rest, and were quite 
refreshed when we were summoned to 
dinner. I thought it was now time to 
look about me and see in what ps^rt of 
the city I was situated, and in openipg tlie 
window, I observed a beautiful park, 
called le parade Monoeau, or la folic de 
Charteres. It belonged, formerly, to the 
Duke ot Orleans, who bad every tree, 
stone, plant, and sbrub brought from 
England, also the furniture of the palace; 
and as most of the materials and other 
articles were prohibited, and the difficulty 
of getting them to Paris consequently 
great, as well as the heavy duty charged 
on those which were permitted to pass, 
the Duke's fortune was nearly exhaust- 
ed, and the establisliment has borne the 
name of Lafolii ever since. The palace, 
at the time of the revolution, was con- 
verted into a house of eatertainmeut and 
the Park into a public walk ; the differ- 
ent objects contained in the latter, could 
not £bi1 to excite some interest In one 
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pl8O0 tfe fh« TMnin of a bMUtiM tem- 
ple, bk another the ruins of an amphi- 
tKeatre, in other parts ca?eroa, and rade 
tpecimens of f otnic architecture ; in a 
word, every thwg: which fancy conld in- 
rent orwhnn derise. I have taken mai^ 
pleasant walks in the paii^ ; the noTcltj 
ckf which cp^atly pleased me, altbongh re- 
fection coorinced me that the design waa 
ridicaloos. Dnrto^ my six mon^h^s stay 
at Monoean, I went oat frequently, and 
eonseqaently saw RMny parts of Paris. 
A friend of our's (Mr- Priestly, nephew 
lo the celebrated Dr. PrieeUy) who had 
been some tune in Paris, accompanied us 
to those places most worthy of attention. 
The Thuilleries was the firet we went to ; 
The gardens are handsome and exten- 
sive ; the great walk, facing the palace, 
hks two-fountains, the water uf wliich is 
constantly playing; on each side is a 
range of orange trees, one entrance is in 
the Champs ^iyse^, or Elysian fields; 
and the other by the Louvre. On the 
right, and on the left of this walk, is a 
terrace, and a great number of statues ; 
there are also a number of seats for the 
accommodation of the public. The gar- 
dens of the Thuilleries form as fashionabie 
a promenade as Hyde-paric in London, 
and the greatest order presidee. All per- 
sons enter at one gate and quit the gar* 
dens at another. Thus, on any particu- 
lar occasion, such as the f^te of Buona- 
parte, when the palace is elegantly and 
brilliantly illuminated, and the trees cov- 
ered with lights, and the concourse of 
people almost incredible, still ihefe is no 
crouding at the gates^ and it is possible to 
walk without fear of personal injury, or 
of having pockets picked. The police of 
Paris is certainly very good, and might 
occasionally be of service in London. 
Tlie sobriety too of the lower orders adds 
greatly to tranquility on all public festi- 
vities. The palace is a dirty heavy build- 
ing (I should have said wu ; as it has 
been greatly beautified and adorned since 
I left France) at leasts I thought it so ; 
but this opinion might have been ibmed 
for want of judgment and of taste, I shall 
therefore leave the decision to better 
judges than myself. Behind the Thuille- 
ries, is the Place Carousel^ where, Bno- 
naparte reviewed his troops, to the nam* 
ber of 15,000, on the 16th of eveiy 
month. Here, I have very oflen had the 
honour of viewing this wonderful hero of 
modem times. I wish it were in my pow- 
er to give you a description of the trium- 
phal arch now erected near the grand 
entrance to the palace ; bnt I have only 
had an unperfect acoouit of it myseli^ 
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and noat tfaerelbre eenfine ny dtlai ti 
what I have really seen. 

As the Louvre IS situated eDneartothf 
Thuilleries, I cannot avoid speakiiig of it^ 
ere 1 shall <;oDcliide this long epiMk. 
This celebrated palace is now the ap- 
pointed receptacle for the aatioiMieQl- 
lection of statues and pictures. Id tite 
long gallery of the palace are ■rranyad 
some of those master pieces of iniBti^, 
brought froBKt Italy, and other subj^aldi 
nations ; as w^ as those of the Fnaek 
artists. In the ball of Apollo are nuy 
beautifnl statues. It is fitted up ia ta 
elegant style, and m indeed ate mottif 
the apartments. Strangers, and partict* 
lariy the English, most feel deligfated sai 
astonished when they enter tlus pslsoc. 
Over the entrance is written the "Ceotnl 
Museum of Arts. " I paid it mai^ riaiti, 
and always felt regret on qaitung it 
There are several paintings of battki, ii 
which his Majesty shone ooospicaoiB, 
previously to his b^ngmad^ first CoanL 
In some, there is a very striWng IfkaaM 
ofhimself. But flattery, where majaiHf 
coneemed, generally guides the pean^f 
the artist, and in almost all the otbentks 
resemUanoe is bat small. L. M. I. 

I thinki left you at tfie Loavre immf 
last I am almost at a feas to knot 
which place I shall first carry vour sKeo* 
tion to. The council chamber of ffi 
hundred heU in the Palais de Booi^ 
so called in the reign of Louts the XH 
and named at the time of the rerohitia, 
Palais de liberte, donng the cooniliMp, 
attracted our observation. The cbi» 
ber waa fitted up very elegantly. There 
were three chairs more elevated thai tbe 
rest, which were occupied, on particahr 
occasions, by Buonaparte, CambacefH) 
and Le Bran— 4 had the honour (ifio 
ft may be considered) of placing viptM 
in each of these chairs. Yet belisTe bm* 
I did not envy one of the above raeotioii- 
ed gentlemen their titles nor tbeh' mi;* 
nificence. The cap of liberty m >»- 

Knded over the chairs ; but all this no* 
ig since have he&k abolished, and tbe 
palace, I should suppose, havechangtflit* 
name. We next proceeded to the Hotd 
des Invahdes. This U a beautifii) boiU- 
iog, the dome of which is maffnificenl' 
Aroimd it are placed the flags tmn fM 
different natfons, and our gvide had ptf- 
ticular pheaanre in drawing our attentirti 
to some English cofoun, obaerving st the 
same time, " Vona voyes, Mesdaiaes, k 
gloire et la Bravonre Fran^aiae.*' Tbei«^ 
is a beaatifVil chapel and very go odlfty 
sy. The iotndida a|^>eared aoBfcrt^'*^ 
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ooQte»(id, tnd bftppy* Th» inttitutkni m 
fts honorable to the French nation, as the 
hotpilals of Chelsea and Greenwich are 
totbeEogUsb. 

The Javdin des plantes, in which ia 
situated the national museom of natural 
history, was one of those places which 
interested me the most. In this spacious 
gulden are hot-houses and green-houses, 
coi^aining all the trees, plants and shrubs 
that could be procured from various parts 
•f Europe, Asia, Africa and America ; and 
u charming room for botanical studenlB. 
At another part of the garden is the na- 
tional mensgerio, where beasts enjoy much 
BM>re liberty and a better air than they 
can possibly hare in the tower of London. 
Each animal has a spacious apartment, 
and the colkotion is very good. There 
is also a great rariety of curioos birds. 
In another spot is a moBument erected to 
the memory of Rousseau. The museum 
oonsisti of a spacious room and two 
soudler apartmentB, in which «pe arran- 
ged, with the greatest taste, natural curi- 
osities of «yiory description. A botanical 
student whom we met by chance in the 
gardem observing we were strangers, 
kiodiy devoted an hour or two to explain 
to us every thing most worthy of atten- 
liott. «' La poKtesse Fran^aise !" 

The manufactory of tapestry is well 
worth seeing. It is said to require the 
practice of twenty years to become pro- 
ficaient in the work, and the smallest piece 
there had occupied seven men nine years 
to hring it to completion; but when 
done, the beauty is exquisite. The ar- 
tists work at the back of the frame, 
while the subject is traced on the front 
I saw the judgment of Solomon com- 
pleted ; ako, the miracle of the fisbcs, 
and Esther appearing before the king in 
behalf of Biordecai; also some ^pre- 
sentations of ancient battles. At that 
time they were employed, about a piece 
for the Thoilleries ; the subject vras 
the death of Dessaix. 

The national hbraiy can scarcely be 
seen in two or three visits. There is a 
suite of rooass, very spacious, filled with 
▼aluable manuscripts, and ancient and 
modem publicatioos in all languages* 
There are two immense globes, which 
occupy two stories (the intermediate floor 
being pierced to leceive them), of which 
I dare say you have heard frequent men- 
tion. There are public lectures twice a 
week on geography and astronomy. And 
persons, fiee of expense^ are admitted 
uUo the library to read and study. A 
privilege, I beueve rather diflkmlt to be 
^llUiuMd ift li^odoPf on mfek ue libtnd 



plan. It is certainly a great pity this valtt* 
able building should he situated immedi- 
ately opposite the opera house, which has 
been already twice burnt, and the books 
and edifice, 1 have understood, were saved 
almost by a miracle. And now I am so near 
the opera, and having given you, in an 
unoonoeoted manner, an account of those 
places which I recollect, I shall observe 
that I was much entertained with the 
performances at the opera, and being in a 
language I could understand (French) I 
was as much gratified as I ever should be 
at a tfieatre, because I am not extremely 
partial to public places. The dancing, in 
which the French are known to excel^ 
was really wonderful, and the effect of the 
9iag9 splendid, though a spacious house 
must naturally look dismal from the lights 
beiogso disposed as to reflect only on the 
stage and performers. I approve of this 
plan, for surely that ought to be the at« 
tracting object, any other place might do 
as weM for the purpose o£ gasing, or bo* 
ittg glased at, a fashion much adopted by 
the English at their places of entertain- 
ment I will confess I have also received 
peculiar pleasure in seeing the tragedies 
of Racine, in which Talma and Made- 
moiselle Duch^Dois were very great. 
The Theatres Cotniques, did not interest 
me greatly, in most of their ludicrous 
pieces a John Bull was introduced, the 
character was always rendered either 
extremely ridiculous, or otherwise de- 
rogatory to the English, and fiowever I 
may take the part of the French, I al- 
ways felt hurt when my countrymen were 
'represented in an unfavorable light. 

I went one morning with Mr. Priestly 
to the Pantheon ; there were many monu- 
ments to the memory of illustrioos cha- 
racters, but most of them so much de- 
stroyed, and the place then in such con- 
fusion, that I retain but an imperfect idea 
of the whole. In a letter which I re-^ 
ceived some time since from Paris, they^ 
say **• I wish we could now take you to 
many of these places, the sight of which 
aflbrded you pleasure when with tts, they 
would now greatly delight you, as all are 
arranged in the most perfect order." 

The character of the French has been 
too oilen pourtrayed by competent judges 
of human nature, for me to presume to 
offer more than my real opinion of them, 
not desiring that others should form from 
that any decided idea of their character, 
which 1 eonsider to be (notwithstanding 
you affirm that I think them superior to 
every other nation) a compound of contra- 
diction. They are mean, yet extravagant. 
Polite,, yet nidSb Feadul of offopding^ 
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yet aptto wound the feeliogt. They w^ 
come strangers, and yet are themselves 
Btrangers to the trqe rites of hospitality- 
Premature aud warm in their friendship, 
yet not generally to be confided in. It 
would be ingratitude in roe, were I not 
loudly to proclaim, there are Parisians, 
who; understanding the sacred title of 
fnend, are justly entitled to bear it 
Their feelings are easily roused, and a 
tale of woe generally meets an ear of 
pity ; yet, when offended, they are re- 
rengeiul in the extreme. Not content 
with punishing the object who has o^nd- 
ed them, they will extend their malice 
towards the several branches of a deserv- 
ing family. The ladies are graceful and 
fascinating, nevertheless, in some points 
Tulgar and inelegant ; the slaves of plea- 
sure, more perhaps (torn the efiect of edu- 
cation and custom than of choice ; but 
when a French lady (which is frequently 
the case) possesses some of the more soUd 
feminine virtues, I think she shines supe- 
rior to an English woman, inasmuch as 
her natural naviete, tempered by pru- 
dence, renders her a lively and agreeable 
colnpanion; unlike the English, always 
inclined to riew the brighter side of 
events, her temper is more equal, her 
seyeral duties are performed with ease 
and cheerfulness, and, I think I may add, 
she approaches as near perfection as hu- 
man nature can hope to attain. Paris 
may boast several charitable institutions, 
but poverty and misery are very general. 
External g^randeur is sought by most 
with avidity. Comfort seems here a se- 
condary consideration with all. To the 
honour of the nation they are veir sober. 
To the dishonour of the nation they are 
great gamblers. They, like all other 
people, have manv virtues and many 
failings; much to be admured, rouch to 
be condemned. They are the professed 
lovers of liberty, and the victims of 
slavery. Such is my opinion of the 
French. Their principles I do not gene- 
rally admire, nor wish to imitate, but 
their merits, I think, are far more nume- 
rous than the English would willingly 
allow them. L. M. B. 

The following communication is insert- 
ed that both parties may be placed on an 
equal footing as far as respects the Ma- 
gazine. 

To the Editors of the American JdonUdy 



Gkntlkmen, 

In the last number of your Magazine, 
Mr. Busby thought proper, by a post- 



script to aoine of his remaiks on propnl. 
sion, to give at lecut a hint, that the whole 
subjeotroatter contained in n)y Essay, pub- 
lished in the July number, was not only 
visionary and futile, but wholly bonw- 
ed. It is in ^t a copy of what be iniblidi- 
ed in a daily paper, and which would aertf 
have been replied to, but by the eaneit 
solicitation of^ my friends, and if myrs- 
ply was severe, as be supposes it to haw 
been, it was so by necessity ;— he csM 
it forth by the unqualified nature of hii 
positions. A subwquent and short con* 
munication of bis, tluroug^ the saiae pob- 
lie print, has excited feehngs oo thisooos* 
•ion quite di^rent from what otborwiK 
might have been indulged. I can Derer 
wound a ^' fallen foe'*^and should pot 
now make any reply if it was notdiit 
yours is a standard loorfc, where the pm 
and the cons should all appear togste. 
My Essay, though drawn ^ m haste, 
was not drawn from fuuty d^wtumk-'^ 
subject was ^miliar to me, and I gaTsit 
to the public open to fair and csidid 
animadversion. 1 claimed no origkulity, 
other than a new af^lication of ienoM 
principles. To have received, tbemfow^ 
an impartial criticism from learned mes, 
would have been pleasing, and do doobt, 
in some respects, roig^ht have been adfss- 
tageous ; — but I never did, and I aerer 
wUl, attempt to establish any plao d 
mine by derogating fiiom the merit d 
others. What Mr. Busby means by say- 
ing (in the last communicatioD io the 
public paper) that '' the powt had heeo 
abandoned and now taken up again a 
despair," is to me ioexplicable— I vad 
consider it, however, I suppose, as a 
*' ruse de guerre" to draw off atteotiot 
and make a safe retreat. If Mr. Busby 
thinks that the communications in the 
puMic.prints, signed ^^ AjHendiomerit,'* 
came from me, he is mistaken, and dn 
publisher of the paper may satiny hio cf 
that fact 

Now, in return, if Mr. Busby wishsi 
bis work to be examined with a oaadoar 
which I court towards mine, I wiUuixicr- 
take to point out some sufposed ioper^ 
fections in bis arrangement — particaJaitf 
as regards the action of the syphm, and 
perhaps may do him some essential sc^ 
fice. 

The following is the answer alluded ts 
in the beginning of these remarks, ostf* 
ly in the words in which it appeared in the 
*' Commercial Advertiser." 
^^ •Messrs, Lewis and HaUy 

" In your paper of the 7th inst year cor 
respondent, Mr. Busby, has made an ef- 
fort to impress tbepablao miDd wtthtbe 
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ictea of the fimacy of my system for pro- 
pelitDg^ vessels, by the power of fixed air, 
as published in the current number of the 
American Monthly Magazine. 

Although this really merits no serious 
reply, and I have hitherto thought it 
wholly superfluous to make any, yet I 
have so hr yielded to the advice of my 
friends, as to endeavour to place Mr. 
Busby and his authorities in a proper 
point of view. And till I have time to 
give occular demonstration, 1 trust the 
following will^erve to remove doubts im- 
bibed by those whomay have but partially 
considered the subject The following 
are the particulars of his first reference : 

Extract from Dr. Franklin's letter to Mr, 
Ley Rcyy, daied FaiHs, Dec. 22, 1785. 

*' AnM>ng the various means of giving 
^notiontoa boat, that of M. BemoolU 
appears one of the most singular, which 
was to have fixed in the boat a tube in 
the form of an L, the upright part to have 
a tonel kind of opening at top, con- 
venient for filling the tube with water, 
which descending and passing through the 
lower horizontal part, and issuing in the 
middle of the stem, but under the sur- 
face of the river, should push the boat for- 
ward. There is no doubt that the force 
of the descending water would have a 
considerable effisct, greater in proportion 
to the height from which it descended, 
but then it is to be considered tliat every 
bucket-foil pumped or dipped up into' the 
boat, from its side or through its bottom, 
must have its vit inertitB overcome so as 
to receive the motion of the boat, before 
it can come to give motion by its descent 
— ' To remedy this I would propose the 
addition of another side L pipe, and tliat 
they shaU stend back to back in the boat, 
the forward one being worked as a pump, 
and sucking in the water at the head of 
the boat, would draw it forward, while 
pushed in the same direction by the force 
of the stem.' * And after all it should 
be calculated whether the labour of 
pumping would be less than that of row- 
ing.-— Perhaips this labour of raising wa- 
ter might be spared, and the whole force 
of a man applied to the moving of a boat 
by the use of air instead of water ;— - 
suppose the boat constructed on this 
form — a tube, round or square, of two feet 
diameter, in whioh a piston may be moved 
up and down, the piston to have valves in 
it openin|^ inward to admit air when the 
piston rises, and shutting when it is 
forced down, and let the air pass out, 
wliich, striking forcibly against the water 
abaft, must push the boat fonranL' ^ 

Vol. iiii-*No. r* 47 



Bxtract from the specification of James 

Linaker^ Master MUlvoright of the 

Dock-yard ai Portsmouth. 

*' First method, consists in applying a 
bucket similar to the bucket of a lifting 
pump, to be moved by any sufficient 
power backwards and forwards in a tube 
attached to said vessel, in a direction 
parallel or neariy so to the direction of the 
intended motion of said vessel, which is to 
be moved forward upon the water by the 
effect of this bucket drawing in the wa- 
jscr at one end of this tube and deliver- 
ing it out at the other in a direction of 
the, motion of the said vessel ; for this 
purpose the bucket and tube must be pro- 
vided with valves, after the manner of a 
lifting pump. Second method consists 
of an improvement upon a method where 
a forcing pump has been used for the 
same purpose, but in lieu of admitting or 
drawing in the water by the piston of the 
forcing pump perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the mtended motion of the ves- 
sel, I admit or draw in the water by the 
said piston of the 'forcing pump in a di- 
rection parallel or nearly so, but contrary 
to the direction of the intended motion of 
the vessel, tlirough a tube attached there- 
to, by this means combiniDg the effect of 
admitting or drawing the water in, along 
with the effect of forcing the water out in 
the best direction for giving the intend- 
ed motion or impulse to the vessel." 

It is now necessary to show the diff0r- 
ence between these theories and mine. 
It will be observed, that the nieans de- 
scribed by Doctor Franklin, as employed 
by Mr. Bernoulli, to give motion to his 
boat, are very simple, merely by the 
weight of the water which was poured 
into the top of the funnel part of a tube ; 
and by its pressure on the water, tmder 
the surface of the stern,, to push the boat 
forward. This idea of Mr. Bernoulli^ is 
good as far as it goes, but does not re- 
semble either of the methods exhibited 
in my Essay. Dr. Franklin's suggested 
iroprovemenis on Mr. Bernoulli's plan, 
are intended to facilitate its operation 
and increase its effects ; and his proposi- 
tion of substituting air for water,' seems 
intended to save the labour of raising the 
water— -but, in this respect, he appears 
not to have given the subject all that at- 
tention he was accustomed to bestow on 
philosophical resiearches. The doctor's 
idea of bringing the water in at the bourn 
of the boat, to supply the pump, certainly 
exhibits the *^ neg^ive" principle of ap- 
plying power, and shows, though in an 
imperfect manner, one of the three ope- 
ralioiB o[ my plan* Hit ap^ealkw at 
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the water thw obtjiined, is by the opera- 
tioii of iU g^'avUy beiow tlie surface under 
the stero of tbo vessel ; wbereas, in mine, 
the water is discharged at the slem, on 
the iurftice^ and produces propulsion by 
the combination of the three tbliowiug 
operations :— 

UU By tlie effect produced by retnoih' 
ing/roni the bow* of the boat (Jm pressure 
of a part of the water displaced by the 
(fravity of the vessel. 

^. By increasing that pressure by the 
weight of the water discharged on the 
surface at the stem. 

3d. By the rc'Uction of the water when 
discharging^ on the side of the trunk op- 
posite to t^ discharging- orifice. 

The union of these Uiree forces gives 
motion to the vessel, and her speed wilt 
be in proportion to the quantity of water 
raised, and the velocity with which that 
operation is performed. — Thus it appears 
that the venerable Franklin was iUe first 
to originate this " negative*^ prtncipte of 
tbe application of power, . and the '* re- 
jection of its immediait use/' as applied 
to navigation and the *^ opening of a new 
era in one of the most important arts yet 
practised by mankind/' (vide, Mr. Bus- 
by's Essav^ page 14,) commenced in the 
decline of his long and highly useful life. 
»^ It would be impossible (continues Mr. 
Busby,) for me to detail the successive 
gradations of idea that led to the concep- 
tion of a discovery, g^eat in its conse- 
quences. Impedc^l by mental inertia, it 
came slowly at first, aikl witii reluctance 
but once in motion, it advanced witli tlie 
accelerated impetus of truth, and bore 
conviction before it." — Astonishing ! A 
Yankee with a .*^ Catalogue of Schemes" 
before him, would not have taken lialf 
the trouble. 

Again, (page 16,) "Every attempt, 
therefore, not excepting my own, has 
heretofore been made on a talse basis — 
namely, that of operating upon the water, 
with a vieiv to benefit from the resistance 
of its inertia.". 

Again, (page ^0,) " It is a fact some- 
what remarkable, that the idea of this 
' negative' application of power seems 
never to have suggested itself either to 
Oie ancients or modems; the PlKcni- 
cians, the Egyptians, the Tynans, the 
^Carthaginians, and the Boraans, had 
Uieir biremes and triremes, &c. all mov- 
i{ig by operation against the inertia of 
tlie water. Tbe Italian gondolas are still 
navigated on a similar prinoiple," ^. &c. 
'Why not tell us plainly the important 
truth that the ancients did, and the mo- 
dems do— BOW TXCm BOATS. 



I w'dl next notice Mr. L^ker: — Hc» 
in attempting to realize the doctor^s ideas« 
exliibits a want of talent seklom found 
in a good practical mechanic His ex- 
periments appear to me to be a series of 
blunders ; his first method is precisely tbe 
one recommended by Dr. Franklin, and, 
as far as it ^en^ resembles mine. But 
instead of confining the water as I do, in 
a set of tranks ada^pted to that purpoee^ia, 
such quantity as to make it eqiul to a 
soiid substasicey and then canse the engine 
to push inclined plungers against tt» as 
iirmUf as a boatman would push agaJost 
a wharf or pier-head^ when putting of, 
and causing the vessel to recede frooi the 
water, as the boat does from the wharfs 
with a velocity equ^ to the whole force of 
Uie engine, a desideratum hitherto not 
deemed attainable, Mr. Lioaker operates 
upon the water as a yielding substance, 
by '•'• drawing it in at one end of a tube 
and delivering it out of the other, by 
means of a lifting pump working bortsoD- 
taily." Thus, l^ides the loss of power 
sustained by tlie yielding o( the water, in 
Mr. L's. experiment, the progress of tbe 
boat was impeded by the resistance of tbe 
footer ahead, into which the boat was ad- 
vancing, operating against the bucket 
frame, in iisforteard motion, in propor- 
tion to its resisting surface, and the speed 
of tlie vessel— a sufficient cause for not 
*^ pursuing this method any further." 

In his second method he proposes, as 
an improvement, to draw the water in at 
the stem instead of the bows of the boat» 
by means of a forcing pump in a perpen* 
eUcular position, (an inclined one woaU 
have been better,) and by some arrange- 
ment of bis valves, he has g^veo Mr. 
Busby an opportunity to say, very traly, 
that it had '*an eflectuai tendency to ia- 
pede the boat's progress." What else 
could have been expected I 

If Mr. Linaker had, in thb last opera- 
tion, employed more than one pump, of 
suitable dimensions, and placed in an tfi- 
clined instead of perpendicular position, 
drawing in tbe water from the bows in- 
stead of the stem, and exhibited a me- 
thod of operating on this water as on solid 
columns, in rotation, with the full force 
of the engine, I confess there would ha?e 
been a strong analogy between such a 
plan and my direct appUcaiion of power. 
How could Mr. Busby, who professes so 
much discernment, oonfoond two pJensso 
evidently different I 

I could go into many particulars, to 
show tbe £fference between mypbns, 
and those which Mr. Busby chooses ti» 
call analogoas; bat it wouki too iiniclk 
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swell this article for an ordinary commn- 
nication— those whd may feel desirous to 
iovestigate the eubject, can examine my 
essay, and draw their own conclusions. 

Mr. Bnsby has also referred to the Fe- 
pertory of Arts, of 1815, for a description 
of an *' Air Engine potcnted abont four 
years since in England. "•Although 1 have 
searched dih*gentiy that roiume, and others 
that immediately preceded and followed 
it, 1 find no other allusion to the subject 
than an account of experiments niade 
with conden$edatr, but not rarefied ^ which 
did not snccced for reasoits already given 
in my essay. But as he bays, the '' in- 
fenious iVIr. Murray, of Leedv, England,^' 
was engaged, for many years in simi/ur 
pursuits, I take it for granttoi that the 
** Air Engine*' alluded to, was like Mr. 
M\irray**8, and" I find in Dr. Fees' Cy- 
clopedia, under the article Sleam En^me 
that this gentleman has obtained a pa- 
tent lor a new air pump, but (i^ays the 
writer of the article) *' as the ii)genious 
inventor does not adopt it in the stcant 
engines which he makes, we. may pre- 
sume it is not of great importance." 
Hence it clearly appears, that Mr. Mur- 
ray's air pump was only intended as an 
improved auxiliary t0 the steam engine, 
and not an ** Air Engine'^ as ** a pri' 
tnum mobile,'*^ which Mr. Busby appears 
to consider it. 

Mr. Busby further states, that " many 
expensive experiments (some of which 
he witnessed) have been made in England 
imder the superintendence of the first 
mathematicians and mechanicians, but 
finally the idea was abandoned." Now 
1 hold him in candour bound to ctatc, 
wbetlier these were cwriai experiments, 
with a view to improvements in atrosia- 
tion, as tlie aeronaut M. Montgaliier 
hceins to have been concerned in them, 
or such as relates 'particularly to my sys- 
tem, 1 want to know wliai hind of air 
these great men experimented with, whe- 
tlier common atmosphcncal air in its nn>- 
turaly compresseti or rarefied state, and ii 
condensed, ht^w tnany atmospheres ; if 
gases were employed, what kind^ and 
under what ^>ectt/iarcircums lances; whe- 
ther these gases were amdinsed or rare- 
Jiedt when used, and whether they if ere 
expended ; as in the case of steam, or al* 
ternately expanded and contracted, and 
not expended ;'^nd also, what kind of in- 
MrttmerUs or engines were employed, and 
what were the peculiur results, fie wit- 
nessed them, probably recorded them, 
and doubtless possesses sufiicient know- 
ledge to unfold them. 1 must, however, 
give Mr, Pusby credit for referring me to 



the ** matters of record" a!lui!od to, fof 
I confers myself to Imve been a total 
stranger to them, and if he cnn give some 
others from his /* CntaJoscfie^'"* particular- 
ly if they can tonrh or be assimilated te 
my plans, he will in this respect confer an 
additional favour — the " zeal" of my 
friends cannot half so much help me. 

By the p?*ereding account it wtjuM ap- 
pear that the " ne<rntive" method srg- 
ge«»ted by Dr. Fmnklin, has not, hither- 
to, been put in practice ; that my two 
** nep^ative" modes of propulsion arc si* 
mi far in principle to liis, tliough more 
perfrct in thf^r aj>phtati(m^ and made, 
without having any prnnovs knowledge 
of his suggestions ; that Mr. Bu«by'8 me- 
thod being simibrto wie of mine, though 
not (ptile as perftrf, is of coui-se precisely 
tlie same application of the doctor's prin- 
ciple, and was efleclcd siihKef,nicnt to his 
knowledge of this iinpQvtivnt fact, and that 
the wheel m hieh J mnc employ, is a simple 
in.vtrument, having foimn by experience 
that Uie c<,mi'nvnd wheel, i>nch as Mr. 
Bnsby uscb, was too bulky, and that ac- 
cording to a well knoivn axit.m in me- 
chanics, that whatever was gained by its 
complication, one-third of it was lost hy 
fnerc J ricti wi. Hence my present wheel 
having only six paddles instead of eight, 
the Usual number, and being so circum- 
stanced ill Its inclined position, as to admit 
the motion of the vessel to he reversed 
or sus;H!n<icd at pleasure, without stop) ing 
the engin«*, has an advantage his wheel 
di^es not a ppcar to (lossess. As it respects 
my second and most y*/ ?;/>/ f applicatiop of 
the '• negative" principle, hy means of in» 
sttumcnts denominated plungers, operat- 
ing iip<Mi the combined princi; lesef the 
lijttng VLUi\ farting pump, Mr. Busby has 
observed a profound silence. How fiir 
and with what justice he has by this pro* 
cediire, denied thin application of tlie 
doctor'' s principle^ the surprising advan* 
tuge he has ascrib<'d to his men in.per- 
fect tnethod, will, I trust, appear on re- 
ference to his <;ssay ; and with that inten- 
tion, I am cofihlran»ed to say to him, that 
'* out of thy oun mouth 1 will judgfe 
tliee," — Luke. "■ By the removal of the 
water fix>in within the raceway, (says Mr, 
B.) the rcsislnnce (to the boat's motion) 
has been entirely removed, while Uie ex- 
ternal prexHurt beneath the inclined plane 
of the raceway remaining unintpaired, 
urges it forwaid," page 17. Again, ** the 
object is now obvioutJy to rtmovr the wa- 
ter from within tlie raceway zs^ freely as 
possible — the action of the wntcr wheel 
will then rtdweihc resistance aliead, while 
the prebsure astern remains wndtminishedy 
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motion mtut inswy^* page 19. Again, 
*' the application of this principle is sim- 
ple and expeditious. Suppose it were, 
required to make any vessel, say tlie 
Chancellor Liyingston, travel fifteen miles 
per hour, ascertain what power applied 
mm the land would be necessary to pro- 
duce the desired effect ; then make t^e 
raceway and paddles of such dimensions 
103 to operate upon a coRiran of water, 
whose lateral pressure against the pad- 
dles would be equal to that power, and 
the object is immediately attained," page 
20. Again, *' supported as I am, by the 
fundamental laws of nature, tested by 
experiment, will I venture to call public 
attention to a matter fraught with conse- 
quences of high importance," page 21.-* 
Now I would simply ask Mr. Busby what 
kind of difference it would make, whe- 
ther the water was removed from the bows 
of a vessel by a simple oy compound wheel, 
or by a pair of suitable pumps ? Ptanpsy 
W knoY^, are generally preferred to all 



other mWrumanif ferndtiBg wtter^-tiiey 
arc more simple, lete expensive, and not 
liable to be put out of order when jm^ 
perly constructed ; and in respect to their 
oulk and the qaantUy of water that may 
be raised by them in thesametisne and un- 
der the same eircwnstancesy I am of opi- 
Dion there is a ^st difference in tbeir^- 
vour, and that the speed of the boat woild 
be in proportion to the quantity of wster 
raised by them, and the vebcity wift 
whioh that operation was perfomied. 
Hence I prefer *' my plungers^* even to 
my own simple tootor wheeL " These re- 
flections, once origrinated, (I presume) 
require no i^d of argument, or deduotioDi 
of logic for their enforcement,— leanog 
them, therefore, to operate (on the miod 
of Mr. Busby) by the spontaneoes im- 
pulse of their intrinsic grafity,^ I tiSa 
my leave of him, and am, gentlemeD, 
very respectfully, yours, 

JOHN I. STAPLES. 
Flushing, July 29/A, 1818. 



Abt. 5. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 



DOMESTIC. 

THEBE has recently been established 
in this city, a new society which pro- 
mises to render itself of great public uti- 
lity. It is entitled " the JVew- York Cor- 
responding Association^ for the promotion 
of Intemal Improvements.^^ Tne Objects 
of the institution are thus stated :» 

** This association has for its object the 
acquisition and diffusion of all useful in- 
telligence connected with the inland 
trade and navigation of the country. Its 
founders have indulged the hope, that by 
opening an extensive correspondence with 
gentlemen of the first distinction-through- 
out the union, and by imbodying and 
sending forth, in a comprehensive form, 
the information which might be thus 
acquired* great and permanent benefit 
could be rendered to the American peo- 
ple, and much incitement given to that 
noble and munificent spirit of enterprise, 
in relation to internal improvements which 
DOW distinguishes every quarter of tlie 
United States. 

Officers of the Association, 

De Witt Clinton, President. 

Samuel L. MitchiU, and Cadwallader 
D. Colden, Vice-PresideTits. 
Chmmittee of Correspondence and PubU- 
cahon. 

Thomas Eddy, Chairman; William 
Bayud> Theodoras B^ley, Sylvanus Mil- 



ler, James Tallmadge, * jun. Robert Bo- 
g^rdus, Pierre C. Van Wyck, John Pis* 
tard, James L. Bell, John M'Kes80B,B. 
H. Bowne, 

Charles G. Hdnes, Corresponding Se- 
cretary. 

Henry Post, jun. TVcowrcr." 

The following are the queries contajn- 
ed in thepircular issued by the sodct?:— 

" 1 . What roads or canals have bceo 
opened in your county, or in your state, 
to encourage intemal trade and navigt- 
tion ? 

" 2. What roads and canals are aof 
opening ? 

" 3. What roads or canals are contem- 
plated ? 

" 4. What roads or canals might be 
opened to promote internal trade and na- 
vigation, and to what probable eXteot 
would any such improvements effect these 
two sources of industry and wealth ? 

" 5. What is the extent, character, 
and course of trade in your immediate 
vichilty ?" 

The following is the circular of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
University of the state of New-York. 

City of Mw'Yorky August tOth, ISlt. 

Inquiries being frequently made, by 
persons resident at a distance, relative to 
the course of studies and reqoisites for 
graduation, in the College of Physkiaai 
and Sui^geona of the University of New^ 
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Yoric, as al80*c<Hioermiig other matters 
interestiog to the students who resort to ^ 
this school of medicine, the trustees of 
the college, with a view of remoying the 
inconvenience of answering so many in- 
dividual applications, and of gratifying 
those whom it may concern, have order- 
ed the present (kirc%tlwr to be published 
for general information. 

The CoU^^ opens, annually, on the 
first Monday in November, and the seve- 
ral courses begin, successively that week, 
after the introductory lectures of the re- 
spective professors. The session closes 
the last day of February. 

Lectures m the rorenocn. 
Theory and Practice of Physic;, by Dr. 
Hosack, from nine to ten o^clock, daily. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery, by 
Dr. Mott, from ten to eleven, daily. 

Anatomy, Physiok)gy, and Surgery, by 
Dr. Post, from eleven to twebre, daily. 
Lectures in the Afternoon, 
Natural History, including Mineralo- 
gy, Botany, and iook)gy, by Dr. Mitchill, 
from one to two, daily. 

Chemistry and Materia Medica, by 
Dr. M*Neven, from five to six, daily. 

Obstetrics, and the Diseases of Women 
and C hildren, by Dr. Hosack, from four 
to five, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

Clinical Practice of Medicine, by Dr. 
Hamersley, from four to five, on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. 

Institutes of Medicine, and Forensic 
Medicine, by Dr. Francis, from four to 
five, on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Gradttatimu 
It is expected that a candidate for 
^graduation shall have attained the age of 
twenty -one years. 

On or before the first of February ^ the 
canditate shall make known his name and 
intention to one of the professors, by 
-whom he will be informed of the time and 
place of examination. This firbt examina- 
tion is by the board of professors only ; 
it is private and cpnfidentia]. 

A second exaniiination Js held before 
the board of trustees, to whom, on this 
occasion an appeal lies, and before whom 
there is offered an opoortunity of redress, 
if a candidate thinks himself in any wise 
aggrieved. 

The names of those who have been ap- 
proved by the trustees are forwarded to 
the regente of the University, who return 
an equal number of diplomas, under the 
signature of the chancellor. They are 
afterwards signed by the president of the 
College and ike professors. 

By the 20th of March, the candidate 
shall deliver to one of the professors a 



dissertation oQ some medical subject. 
He is publicly examined on the same, in 
the College Hall, the first Monday in 
April, and may publish, with the appro- 
bation of one of the professors, either in 
the English, French, or Latin languages. 
The degrees are A>nferred by the presi- 
dent tl^ next day, at a public Com- 
mencement 

. From the provision thus made, it will be 
seen that the various courses of lectures 
delivered in the College are so arranged^ 
as to constitute a complete system of medi- 
cal education. The board of trustees, 
however, think it incumbent on them to 
state, that it has been their unremitted 
endeavour to increase, as far as practica- 
ble, the means of instruction, and to ren- 
der the advantages enjoyed by the Col- 
lege, at least equal to those of any other 
similar establishment In the United States. 
The anatomical museum, of large extent, 
has been augmented by some rare and 
valuable preparations, and very important 
additions have been'made to the chemical 
apparatus and laboratory. The cabinet 
of natural history has also been greatly 
enriched by numerous specimens, native 
and foreign ; and in the illustrations of 
the geology and mineralogy of the Ame^ 
rican states, is peculiarly nch. Measures 
have recently been adopted by the trus- 
tees in order to provide a library for the 
students of the University. 

It is proper further to state, that al- 
though the most liberal and extensive 
system of medical and philosophical in- 
struction has thus been provided, the ex- 
pense of education to the candidate for 
medical honours is not increased beyond 
that of any other College in the union, 
as the courses are not made indispensably 
necessary for graduation, and the student 
is at liberty to attend any course or 
courses he may think expedient : the pro- 
fessors insist upon the attainments of the 
candidate, and not upon the number of 
courses, nor the number of years he may 
have attended at the University. Tlie trus- 
tees confidently believe tboir plan of edu- 
cation satisfactory, and they indulge the 
hope that nothing will be wanting to fulfil 
the just expectations and liberal views of 
their patrons, the honourable the legisla- 
ture, and the regents of the University 
of New- York. 

By order, 
SAMUEL BARD, M. D. Prendeni. 
JOHN W. FRANCIS, M. D. Rei-istrar. 
We understand that Mr. Gcoroe Fbk- 
DERic BusBT intends giving, in the course 
of the present month, in this city, a pub- 
lic Lecture on Poetical Literature. The 
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jiroductioDs of Mr. Moore and Lord Eyron 
will, wc learn, ooDstilute the subject- 
natter of the discourse, which will be 
•ccofnpanied by illustrative readings from 
the most admired effusions of those fas- 
cinating writers. Mr. Busby's recita- 
tive powers are, we are told, peculiarly 
▼irid and discriminating; and we have 
no doubt that in the composition of the 
Lecture his literary talents will be dis* 
pt^red to advantage. 

The third half-volume of Mr. Dcla- 
f^ine^s Repository is in a state of consi- 
derable forwardness, and will shortly be 
fni to press. As the object of this work 
18 to perpetuate the glory and virtues 
o# those illustrious men who fought and 
counselled for the liberties of America, 
we cannot avoid recommending it warm- 
Jt to the patronage of the public. Mr. 
Delaplaine has, we understand, been 
anxiously solicitous to render the present 
number worthy of the support we trust 
he will receive, and, by securing the as- 
nstance of the most eminent graphic and 
literary talents in the country, justified 
his claims to public approbation. 

At the late annual commencement of 
tJnion College in this state, the deg^ree 
of LL. D. was confered on David Ho- 
f ACK, M. D. F. R. S. 

Dr. HosACK'snew System ofJ^otology 
is nearly printed, and will be published 
early in October next, in one volume, 
octavo. 

The Board of Trustees of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of the Uni- 
versity of New- York, have recently adop- 
ted measures for tlie purpose of estab- 
Ifehing a Me/lical and Philosophical Li- 
brary for the more immediate advantage 
of students who resort to that school for 
instmction. 

E. J. Co ALE, of Baltimore, has recently 
published a translation of Jacobsen't 
Laws of the Sba. The following no- 
tice of the work i» taken from the Ham- 
l^rg Journal of Politics and Literature : 

" We refer the attention of the public 
to a work of high interest, entitled, ^^Lowm 
cf the Sea^ in reittlUm to J^aritime Com' 
9%erce during Pence and War^ by Frcdc^ 
rick J, Jacobsen, Advocate. AlUma, 1815.' 
Most of our readers will nut fail to recol- 
lect the author's former treatise on tlie 
practical sea-laws of the English and 
French in relation to neutral property. 
The extensive importance of the con- 
tents, and the excellence of the execu- 
tion of that work, were universally ac- 
knowledged. The author*s present work, 
of equal excellence and merit, but of 
higher import, is presented at the favour- 



able moment of a general paeificatieB, 
and must excite the attention of all mari- 
time powers, in proportion to the unex- 
ampled extent to whicl^ commercial 
rights were prostrated during the late 
eventful wars, and the desire of regene- 
rating a system at once so perfect and 
universally in force as the Consolaio dd 
Mare. By the work before us, the au- 
thor has acquired the praise of havii^ 
attempted this system on the most aolid 
foundation. Without doubt it is already 
in the hands of all our readers to whom 
the German language is familiar ; and we 
indulge a hope ere long of seeing it at 
least in the English and French. Com- 
mercial* Law has never before been 
treated with more perspicuity and sys- 
tem, and compiled from such a variety of 
authentic documents, and references to 
judicial authorities— no author before bas 
enriched the subject with more just re- 
marks drawn from extensive professional 
experience, and an universal acquaint- 
ance with the works of the later English 
and other European systems of legal ju- 
risprudence—not only as it is at this day 
developed, but also as tlie principles ii 
equity and justice, and the general in- 
terest of commercial nations require it to 
be established. We are assured we do 
not say too much, but merely anticipate 
what a more circumstantial review will 
confirm and support. Inestimable advan- 
tages must arise to maritime commerce, 
fh>m an observance by all the maritime 
powers of the principles upon which the 
work is established ; for the neglect and 
disregard of them has • produced incal- 
culable mischief. The intelligent author, 
in a general review of maritime law, bas 
brought together with unwearied indus- 
try, with critical learning and profound 
judgment, all that might be deemed use- 
ful and applicable to the subject from 
practical jurists, among the Italians, 
French, English, Dutch and Germans, 
and particularly from his long professional 
experience, and a correspondence with 
men learned in the subject of maritime 
jurisprudence. The work 'merits the 
consideration of all commercial govern- 
ments, and should be in the possession of 
every respectable merchant ?nd mariner. 
Above all, the decisions- of the great 
Admiralty Judge, Sir WtUiam Scctl^ are 
herein adverted to, and the gronodsof 
his decisions e^ftimated according to their 
high value. The author^s jown opiniooa 
and wishes, which are advanced with a 
commendable modesty, are as jost as tfaef 
are philanthropic. If, as we conceive, 
wars are inevitable^ may hit laboun bi 
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cewftuded bjr co&tnbntm^ larg^ely to the 
establisbfuent of a correct deportment 
towards neutrals. We are only enabled 
to adrert to the principal heads of th« 
work. 1. Of the oiig^, the property, 
and the requisite docirnients of property 
in vessels. 2. Of the persons employed 
to navigate the ship, and tiie papers and 
contracts having relation thereto. 3. Of 
the contracts, in the use of vessels, and 
papers of lading. 4. Of the ship's disas- 
ters, and the responsibifities aiid papers 
therein. 

** The index and table of contents will 
be found highly useful— not less so than 
the author's Introductory Keviews of the 
literatare on the subject of Maritime 
Law." 

POREIGK. 

In a communication from his friend 
and correspondent I)r. Albkrs, of Bre- 
men, Dr. HosACK has recently received 
several highly interesting specimen*; of 
the lithographic art. Among the most 
snccessful evidences of this kind of en- 
graving may be mentioned a map of the 
Pmssian provinces between the Weser 
and the Meuse, published at the Litlio- 
graphic Institution, by Amey & Co. at 
Dusseldorf. In a letter of the 8th of June 
last, to Dr. Ilosack, Dr. AJbers states, 
that the distinguished Professor Soemmer- 
ing has just published " distinct treatises 
on two animals no longer found, viz. the 
LacerUi gigantm^ and the Omithorynchus 
hremvostrii; the engravings are in stone 
(stone prints), which art is brought in 
Germany, particularly in Munich, to 
ipreat perfection." 

Dr. Albers has also transmitted, through 
tbe same channel, for the Literary and 



Philosophical Society of New-Tork, th« 
first part of his Jfionet ad iUuitrandam 
Jinatomen comparatam. 

The third volume of the Journal pub* 
lisbed by professor Kuff, at Berlin, con- 
tains, in the German language, accountt 
of the late operations for femoral and ca- 
rotid aneurisms performed in this countiy 
by Drs. Hosack, Post, and other Amen- 
can practitioners. 

The late number of the Salsbui^ Me* 
dical and Chirui^cal Journal contains 
ample analyses, in the German language, 
of several of the latest American scien- 
tific productions, viz. Dr. Currie's View 
of the Diseases nKist prevalent in the 
United States; Hosack's and Prancts* 
American Medical and Philosophical Re- 
gister; Drake's Picture of Cincinnati ; 
the Now- York edition of Thomas' Prac- 
tice of Physic, as edited by Dr. Ilosack, 

By letters from Edinburgh so late as 
tlie ^2d June, it appears that the typhus 
fever which not long since prevailed in 
several of the manufacturing towns of 
England and in Ireland, has made its ap- 
pearance in the capital of Scotland and 
its environs. The mortality with which 
it is accompanied is unusually great. 
Among the victims to its in^ence is the 
excellent JohnGordow, M. D. F. R. S.E. 
fiimiliarly known as a successful teacher 
of anatomical and physiological science, 
and as the able opponent of the craneolo- 
gical theories of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim. ^^ The sensations of regret at bit 
premature death, (says a letter to Dr. 
Francis) were deep and extensive, and 
every evidence of regard was paid his 
memory by the Royal, Medical and Pliy- 
sical Societies of hts native ritv." 
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Art. 5. POETRY. 



LINES 



BT OBOROS FRSnSRIC ftVSfeT) KSq. 

\Jti ! what are Iciadred's fttywniog looks 

Against a lover's smile or sigh ? 
The oeart that lores Goutented brooks 

AH ills but €oldnefli in his eye, 

litke streams that fwif^y rusk thro«sfa rocks 
That fain their gentler course would bar— * 

Tts thus the enamoured besom mocks 
1M midice that its hopes would mar. 

Wli«re dwells its rem of brightest beaSi 

Its idolizing idol wbere ? 
It dhPveHs in £ove*s ethereal dreamy 

And seatth the k>ved «De's keait—'tis thifPft* 



CoDcealo," attheiate JVho- York ConcerU: 
BT THE SAVff 

Is it the sweet-voiced seraphim, 
Whose tones celestial arwrnd me swim, 
Bathing the senses in dews of deliglit, 
Till the spirit is panting to take its flight 
To regions of rapture beyond the sky— 
The bowers of bliss and of mek)dy r 

Ah, Bo ! — ^from the lips of a mortal burst 
Those trancing tone»--Hbe sweetest-— the first--- 
(Save those of Ohb who has prisoned my 

•oul) 
That e'er ^chained me in «nnc*s delreioos oaa- 

IfOl. 
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▲ mortal whoie ibnn'i wivy, rlitteruiglichtaeflt 
Seemed floating ioistreami.or empyr^ bri^- 

nessy 
And shone on the daszled and captive eye 
Like a youthful angel just flown from the sky! 

^o— no — I knew and know but one 

Who could bind the soul in links so fast— 
And when all that prudence could do was done, 
Still I cherished the thought that 'twas not the 
last. 
The last sweet hour those thrilling sooads 
Would waft my soul through enchantment's 
bounds. 

Oh ! such are the voices and charms that give 
A glimpse of the joys that are blooming above^ 

And envelope us, e'en while on earth we grievC) 
In a halo of music, and light, and k)ve ! 



SONNET TO THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

BT THE SAMS. 

Fantastic toy! could but my fancy more 
With colours lively and as fair as thiae» 

No foreign muses shiould awake my love, 
But even Grecian graces yield to mine, 
Gay as they used to shine. 

So brightly iresh thy curious figures flow- 
Now lilie a dew-wet garland loosely tuine, 

Now like a tiny rosebud glossy glow, 
And sof^y shrink below. 

So when the busy memory turns her glass, 
Hours long gone by assume their fonns 
anew; 

E'en scattered fragments mingle as tbev pass 
In forms that wear as thine a lovely hoe, 
Fantastic toy ! and ah ! as transiem too. 



Art. 6. MONTHLY SUMMARY OF POUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



EUROPE. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

LOOKING over a late European Magazine, 
we found the following statement of the 
revenues of the dignitaries in the English 
Church. 
Canterbury— The Duke of Rutland's 

cousin (Dr. C. Manners Sutton) £20,000 
York — Lord Vernon's and Lord Har- 

court's brother (Dr. Edward Vena- 

ble Vernon) 14,000 

Durham — Lord Barrington's uncle (H. 

S. Barrington) 24,000 

Winchester Lord North's brother 

(Hon. B. North) 18,000 

Ely— The Duke of Rutland's tutor 

(Dr. Sparice) 12,000 

London— (Dr. Howlcy) . 9,000 

Bath and Wells— Duke of Gloucester's 

tutor (Dr. R. Beaden) 5,000 

Chichester— Duke of Richmond's tutor 

(Dr. Buckner) 4,000 

Litchfield and Coventry— Lord Com- 

wallis's uncle (Dr. J. Cornwallis) 9,000 

Worcester— (Dr. Cornwafl) 4,000 

Hereford— (Dr. Huntiugford) 4,000 

Bangor— The son of the Queen's En- 
glish master (Dr. J. W. Majendie) 5,000 
St Asaph— Duke of Beaufort's Uttor 

(Dr. Luxmore) 6,000 

Oxford- Brother of the Regent's tutor 

(Dr. Jackson) 9,000 

Lincoln— Mr. Pitt's secretary (Dr. G. 

P. Tomlins) 5,000 

Salisbury— PraMNs Charbtte's tutor 

(Dr. Fisher) 6,000 

Norwich— (Dr. Bathurst) ^ 4,000 

Carlisle— Duke ofPortland's tutor (Dr. 

Goodenough) 3,500 

St. David'»— (Dr. Burgess) 5,000 

Rochester— Diike of Portland's secre* 

taiy (Dr. King) 1,500 

Exeter — Lord Chichester's brother 

(Hon. G. Pelham) 3,000 

Peterborough— (Dr. J. Parsons) 1 ,00 

Bristol— Mr. Perdval's tutor (Dr. W. 

L. Mansel) 1,000 

Llandaff— Mr. Manh (lattt Dr. Wat- 

aoB) 900 



Gloucester— (Hon. Dr. H. Rvdcr) 1,«0 

Chester— Lord EUenborough^s brother 

(Dr. H. Law) 1^ 

If appears from the Lord Steward's accouni» 
laid before pariiament, that the Prince Repeat*! 
eight hour's cruise off Brighton, coat ISOOv. /.' 

It appears by returns from the Scotch presby- 
teries, that there are in Skotland 3486 luaaiics, 
including the Northern Isles and 2^daiid, hot 
exclusive of ^9 parishes from which no retams 
have been received. Of the former number 
2840 are at lam ; 649 are confined ; 622 aic 
furious, and 2688 are fatuous; 965 are whoQy 
maintained by relations ; 781 partly, 523 whsBy 
by parishes. 

The cast iron bridge over the IrweO, from 
Salford to Strangeways, is » neaHy compleiD^ 
that the painters arc employed upon it. It is 
of one arch only, of 120. &et span. 

A short time since, a parrot, bekxigi^g to a • 
gentleman at Corlgckle/nearWhite-haventlaid 
e^gs ; one of which, being placed under a tame 
pigeon, has produced a fine livel v parrot. 

Letters from Gibraltar, datea June 5, state, 
that alarming accounts had been received af 
the pla^e. It had reached Fez. Great 'ap- 
prehensions were entertained that it would over" 
spread the western coast of Africa. 

To the astonishment of the oldest member of 
parliament, the dissolution was announced vim 
voice by the Prince Regentjlh the name mad om 
behalf'^ of his mqfesty. This is the first oc- 
currence of the kind since the relga of tlie 
Stuarts. It was then the course wfcea parlia- 
roents dissatisfied the kingf and was always oae> 
sidered as an act qfati^. 

It appears from tjuslish papera, thai te 
election has been unusually riotous. Mr. Mmat- 
well, the ministerial candidate for WestDUMMis 
was wounded in a riot. The oppositioii li«v«iB> 
creased in number S5. 

Sir S. Romily and Sur F. Burdett are remitt- 
ed from Westminster.— Hunt had on^ 73 votes. 
Canning and Gascoigne are elected at Liv<ai^ 
pool. Canning had 1654 votes — ^Lord SeAui 
1280. Mr. Brougham has lost his eleccka m 
Westmoreland. Qrattan has been gnmij m^ 
suited and vroqnded in an electioneenng' «|Ba^ 
ble in Dublin. The borough of Soothn 
•ends two oppositioa members. We aM 
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that BOO of xht ekcftors of Coventry reside ia 
London. . 

Parttament has, we are informed, rraotcd a 
aunt of money for erecting a chain bridge of 500 
i«et span, over the river Medal, at Bangor in 
Walc^) to render the commanication between 
^is and the aister kingdom of Irftland, a9 com- 
plete as it is important. 

James Rhodes hds been tried^ convicted » and 
lined dOO pounds stiurling, for imiuting tea by a 
preparatiou of the leaves ofsloci ash, elder, and 
other leaves. A very extensive business of this 
sort, as well as in the raanuiacture of many other 
articles (Kke money out of rags) has long been 
carried on in England^ at the cost of, perhaps, 
thousands of liVet . 

FRANCR. 

The most {Perfect traBOuillity reigns through- 
out the dominions of the Bourbon monarch, and 
indeed over the whole coMinent. 

The season in France and Italy, as in Ameri- 
ca, has been unusually fine, a»d a rich reward^ 
in all probability, awaits the husbandman and 
vine dresser. 

'The heat in France and Ireland has been so 
excessive as to drive people Irom the streets in 
the middle of the day, unie9s empbyed upon 
the most important business. 

Marshal Kelierman, duke of Valmy, aged S3 
years, is about marrying a lady of 45 years. 

At Caen, a child ten yean old, has been con- 
demned to twenty years impriaonment, for setting 
Bre to two farms. 

In, France there have boen struck mace the 
return of Louis the tSth, 280 millions of firancs 
bearing the image of the king. 

The Cossacks very much admire the climate 
of France ; several of them are employed in 
farming, and express their re ^t at the prospect 
of their leaving so fine a country, where they 
have experienced so much hospitality. 

The arrest and imprisonment by the king of 
Sardinia of col. Pionothouski, supposed to have 
brought letters from Napoleon to his wilfe, ha« 
. been noticed- 'l*he Democratic Press states that 
on a second applicatioh of the emperor of Aus- 
tria to the king of Sardinia, for his release, the 
claim had been admitted, and it was expected 
ti^at he would be liberated. 

According to the Bibliographie de la France^ 
there have been published widiin the year 1817 
in that country, /W thousand two himdrtd and 
thirty neptti worka ; 1179 engravings; and 470 
pieces of music. The first three weeks of the 
present year have produced 380 publications, 
03 engravings, and 26 new tunes. 

By the explosion of a powder mill at St. Jean 
df^Angelyr upwards of 160 bouses were destrov- 
«d, or rendered uninhabitable— 16 penons kill- 
ad, and 100 wounded. 

it is understood in Parit that the arm^ of oc- 
cupation will evacuate the French territory in 
tho beginning of September, and that the £n- 

f-jish troops, whose effectual strength is between 
4 and 26,000 men, will embark successively m 
Ihe ports of Calais and Boulogne, with their ar^ 
tillery, equipage, &c. 

NETHBRLANDt. 

A gentleman of Newhuryport, lately retUni- 
td nom Europe, took an opportunity last 
spring, of visiting the spot wnere the fa- 
mous battle of Waterloo was fought m June, 
I^ld, Wtrich terminated the great European con- 
flict, and was succeeded by th& final exi^ction 
dC ^naparte 'a miliury career^ The person who 
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conducted him to the spot, was the same who 
attended Bonaparte and his. staflT, as tenogra- 
phical guide, on the memorable 18th of Juno. 
He informed that on the battle field (an exten- 
sive plain) was raised, the last year, an uncom- 
monly luxuriant crop of wheat ; aud well it 
might, for it was feniiized by the blood of 80,000 
soldiers, who feU in that sanguinary battle. The 
gentleman picked up an £agle, such &s were 
worn by , the French infantry, and two musket*' 
balls, which aie now in his possession. The sur- 
face of the ^XMmd over the pit in which were 
thrown many thousands of the slain, both nun 
and beasts, m one undistinguished mass, is sunk 
considerably lower than the surrounding earth, 
and distinctly marks the extent ol* this yast 
cemetery. 

GERMAITY. 

By the latest dates from the continent of Eu- 
rope, it appears that AusUria calculates the di« 
rect Uepman population, forming the immediate 
stcUeSj as equal to 23j930,000 mhabitants. — 
Austna proposes in time of peace the army shall 
consist of 120,000 men, which would be at tho 
rateof 4-10 per hundred inhabitants. In time 
dt war sbe proposes 2 per 100, equal lo 579,600 
men : besides which, there it to be a corps de 
reserve of 1 per 100, which wxiuld add 2;^,800 
— making in all, 869,400. Five pieces of can- 
non are to be allowed to every 1000 men, makii^ 
the Whole number 4,340 pieces. 

A dreadftU fire has destroyed the town of 
Creutzberg. Of 281 houses, only 11 remain. 
Four hunored and seventy-five Uimiiies, con- 
sisting of about 200 persons, are left withqaf an 
asylum, and reduced to the gi'eatest misery. 

The consumption in Viemia of 1S17, was bul- 
locks 77,963, calves 66,636, flour 77,936 quin- 
tals, rye meal 365,390 quintals, oats 150,414 
bushels', butter aud lard 27,172 quintals, fish 
3,082 quintals, e^gi 13,812,965. Wine, the pro- 
duce of Austria proper, 139,500 gallons.— Wine, 
the produce of Hnngary, 165,085 gallons; beer 
271,795 gallons, fire wood 408,885 conte. 

There died in Vienna in 1817, 12,732 persons, 
of which only eighl died in consequence of the 
small pox. There were born 11,228 and mar- 
rietl 2,205 couple. 

The kingdom of Bavaria contains 1406 Ger- 
man square miles, and 3,410,000 iuhabitaqU. 

Ttie kingdom of Wurtetnberg 346 1-2 square 
milos, and 2,386,400 iuhabiuuts. 

The kmgdom of Hanover 682 square mile^y 
1,292,958 inhabitauls. 

The kingdom of Saxony 338 square mileS} and 
1,282,644 inhabitants. 

The expenses of Madame Krudeaer, the cele- 
brated German prophetess, must have amounted 
to 180,000 guilders [72,000' doHarsJ annually. 
This was indeed too much numcy for a religious 
comedy or tragedy. She now lives retii-^ at 
Riga, m Russia, her native place; a relation of 
hers had to defray her expenses from Merael to 
Riga, her money having been expended, and 
her credit gone, and the Prussian government 
having interdicted her from preaching. 

The CSarman states aflford fresh proofs of their 
attachment to the principles of hberty and inde- 
pendence. Among some rtcent demands ad- 
dre$8ed to the diet of Frankfort, are the etta- 
bKshment of an entire freedom of the press in 
<3ermany, and the security of commerce, not at 
hitherto, by the subsidiary aid of a foreign navy, 
but by vessels of their own, built ia their porH 
aodnven. 
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RVSflA. 

In 1815 there were born ia Russia, lylcmging 
to tht Greek Chnrchj 1,298,461, and died 
890,988, fpving aa increase ol' 50 p«r cent. 
Of the dealhsi we «u^ informed there were of 
Ihea^eof 100 years 613; 105 years 209; 119 
years 123; 115 years T2; 120 years 31 ; 12* 
years 13 ; 130 years 6 ; and one of 155 ycara 
The sauie year there were married 332)703 
couple, 

Ihe Russian brii|( Rarie, lieul. Kotsebuc, is 
•arrived at Portsmouth, from a royage of dis- 
coveries in the North Pacific Ocean, oo which 
slie l|as been emnloycd upwards of three years. 
She is comc|into harbour to refit, oreparalory to 
returning to KuAia. She left Bebrin^'s Straiti 
in July, 1817, having proceeded as lar as laL 
67, arrived at the C^^eof Good Hope the lat- 
ter end of March, and left ii the 12th of April. 

The emperor Alexander, by adetreii, has ex- 
tended the facilities of communicating by wa- 
ter, m everv part oi' his em|Mre, and has laid 
additional chities on various articles of com- 
merce to cover the expenses. 

The erand theatre of St Fetersbuiigfa, des- 
troyed by fire in 1811, has bc^n rebuilt It 
was opened in February last, when the emperor 
Aiexamder was present. It is represented as a 
beautitul boildrng, elegantly finished in the in- 
terior. The pit it furnished with 360 arm chairs, 
which are numbered according to the Rusian 
custoBU A Frenchman was the architect 



At a Tate Durl^ai-, held by Ranject Stngn, 
at Lahore, to receive a Vakeel retufned from 
Cashmere, with due honour, the following state- 
ment was received — What might be me re- 
venues of the state to meet the expenses of 
portioning ofi* these descendants of royalty, must 
be left to the chancellor of the exchequer of 
that kingdom ; certainly no European treasury 
would be able to meet them. 

The Vakeel from Cashmere was introduced, 
and presented several presenis^he expressed 
die anxiety his sovereign Ml to continue on 
amicable terms with the kin^ of the Sikhs, and 
on being questioned respecting the resources of 
the kingdom of Iran^ he replied, that the king 
h^d a large revenue, ttoo hundred andjt/h/ sons^ 
and onethousaud and eight wives. 

Among the India "papers lately recerved by 
the ^itor of the Salem Gazette, is a ** Java 
Owemm^ra GatettCf* of December, 1816, prin^ 
ed by A. H. Hubbard, from Norwich, (Con.) 
son of Mr. Hubbard, who fomicrly published 
4 paper in that town. Mr. H. after one voyage 
to India, embarked agaia at this port, determin- 
ed to pursue fortune in. that region, where, from 
former observation, he was confident of that 
success he despaired of in America; and we 
are happ^ ta hear he has not been disappointed. 



A French paper announces, as interesting, 
Ac publication oiVa voyage to-Atrica, by the 
MarqujsKtourviile, who was led by singularcic- 
cumittaiices into the interior of that continent 
during the revuUuiou.. He meniions having 
discovered near the sources of the Nile, a new 
empire, il^ legislation similar to that of China^ 
and he supposes its civiiisatiea anterior tu that 
of the Eg^v^iaus. 



fFA!ft9H AMEKICl. 

It is stated that the vuro agesttef the daki 
de Alison, to whom all the uneeded IsMhii 
ilast Florida were ceded, had arrived iaSi 
Augustine and claimed the same, and that bis 
excelhaicy governor C<^ppinger had already 
placed them in posse»sioo oC itl They bid 
opened a land office and intended to sell touy 
purchasers ofierii^if ; they had also the privilife 
of purchasing the Indian title to the ceiebraied 
Akichaway territovy,. and had aheady takes 
steps to effect the 4ame. 

The ^ty of Caraccas, before the earthqoaU 
in 1812, contained about 4^,000 inhabitaali- 
by that cahimity and the subsequent nod ^ it- 
•olatiug war, its population has been seduced ti 
7000 souls.. 

The popolatioB in many other pasts of Feiie- 
xuela is supposed to have soflfered nearly ia Ac 
same proportion, and from the latter cause. 

The report of a duty being laid on veasdi ar- 
riving at Havana^ to support t)ie nt^iovifua, ii 
denied— others say that the Ferdiimuh tluBS 
exists. 

The cavahry of BuesioapAyreaa troops m 
said to be excellent Horses ace very chop 
there, the best nev^ commanding over tveaij 
dollars. 

Admiral Brion has notified the governor of 
St. Thomas, that Cumana, JLaguira, aad aB 
the other ports of the Maui, in possession of dK 
royalists, are in a state of bkxrkaik. 

The brig Chatswnrth, lately arrived at Bald- 
more from Lisbon, in S3 days, reports dialAe 
day she sailed a letter was received from Cadiii 
stating that there were seven insurgent ptivar 
teers ofi* that harbour, capturing every Spaoisk 
vessel they fell in with. A Portimiese sbip ar- 
rived there a day before, with IW Portugoor 
and Spanish prisoners, released fiom theoL 

BRITISH AMERICA^ 

The duke of Richmoad, governor gcatnUw 
Brilieh North- America, and siriPcregrine Mail- 
land> lieutenant governor of Upper Camda) 
have furrived at ^ebec. 

I79IT£]> STATES. 

In an old Journal ^ Congress, printed a 
1774, is the following entry,, reeonhng o«e oi 
the most important aad interesting events sf iks 
revolution ; — 

"Fr»rfap,J«iff, 16,im 

" The President informed col. Washlictwi. 
that the congress had yesterday uuaanKwy 
made choice of him to be general and conoiai^ 
der in chief of the Anerican forces, and tvffO- 
ted he would accept of that empU))'i»eat ; «» 
which co^ Washing TON, standing in his plac^ 
answered : — 

" Mr.. Pmutetf-^ThoMgh I am truly ««■• 
ble of the high honour done me in this appoi*" 
ment, yet, I iecL §Beat distress from a coMcioe*' 
ness, that my abiUtics and militar}' experieaoc 
may not be equal to the extensive and imports* 
trust : however, as the c<)ngress desire iU 1 
will enter upon the naomentouaduty, and cxjtt 
every power I pgssess in their service, **^jj 
support of the glorious cause. I beg they «» 
ayccept my most cordial thanks for ths ds* 
tiuguished testimony of their ap(Mt)batioa. 

** But lest some unlucky event sliould htpp* 
unfavourable to my reputation, 1 beg it n»aiy w 
remembcced by every gcntlcKuftn i& the n(**t 
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that I thk <tev dedttM whh ^ utHkoMMneeriij, 
I do not think nmelf equal to the command I 
ante honoured mm. 

** Astopay^stfy Ib^l«av»toaMarethecon> 
mat -thai as no penmiary cooaderetiaa oould 
haw tempiod me to accept this ardoovs employ- 
• neni^ at the eipease of-my domestic ease and 
happiness. I do not wish to make any profit 
from it. I will keep an exact acoooat ef my 
eicpenses. Those I doubt not they will dis- 
cbamy and that is all I desire/' 

m families from Waies and the noithen 
«od western ports of Scotland, arrived at the 



Dotts of Greencck and Glasj^ow on the Ist of 
Miay, for the purpose of enngratm^ to America. 
• They were compelled to fonn an encampment 
upon the banks of the CNyde, where the novel- 
ty of the sight attracted a number of 4>ecta- 
tors. 

The emigrants to America from Germany 
and Switzorland continue. From the 29th of 
April to the end of May, there passed Meotz 
on their way to America, 994 persons. In this 
number there were 264 persons from Wurtem* 
berr, 23 from Alsaoo> «nd 10 frotai- Switzerland 
aadBaden. 



Akt. 7. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

A TYPE Foundry has recently been estab- 
lished at Boston, by Mr. £. White, type 
founder at New- York, and placed under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. D. Manley. The OP^ 
are said to be equal to those of any ether ftua- 
dii" i;i the United States. 

We learn fit>m Gkxicester that on Tbnrsdav 
an attack was made on the Dea-serpent with 
harpoons. Capt. Webber and others in a boat 
succeeded in hitting^ him twice, but owing to tlie 
thickness of bis scales or coat, the harpoon did 
not penetrate. On one occasioD the serpent 
ran down for the boatt and when within a short 
distance sunk, so near,' that the chmight caused 
by his sinking came near drawing the boat un- 
der after him. 

The serpent has been haspooned by some 
emerprising adventurers Irom Boston. 

The following is capt. Rich's report of his pro- 
ceedings : — 

" Sqttam /Jtrer, Thurtdcofy 12 odock. 

" After several unsuccessful attempts, we 
have at length fastened to this strange thing 
called the- serpent. We struck him fairly, but 
the harpoon soon drawed,^ and he has not t>eea 
since seen ; and I fear the wound ho has re- 
ceived will make him more cautions how he ap- 
proaches these shores. Since my letter of yes- 
terday we have been constamly in pursuit of 
htm ; but a lew hout since I thought We were 
fare of him ; for I hove the harpoon into him 
as fairly as ev^er a whale was struck ; he took 
from us about twenty fathoms of warp, before 
we could wind the boat, with as much swiAncss 
as a whale could do. We had but a short ride, 
when we were all loose from him, to our sore 
'mortification. New I suppose you will like to 
know my opinion of him. Be assured it is 
what is called the serpent. In that opinion all 
ny Cape-Ann men agree. It is the same that 
was in Cape- Ann harbour. Be assured that all 
has been done, and we shaU still continue to do, 
all in our power ; but he is a difficult thing to 
strike with a harpoon, as he can lay down as 
long as he pleases, and seldom shows -himself, 
except in a calm." 

covubcticct. 
Th0 members of the convention have been 
elected, and report says that the democratic party 
have -a majority. 

V«RM05T. 

' The soldiers of the 6lh reghnent, with the 
exception of one company, are employed on the 
AitiftcatioQs ai Rouse s point.— The troops w«i« 



ordered in May last to resume their labours on 
the military road ; but, to comply with a requi- 
sition of cok Totten, an order was afterwards 
issued forsending to Rouse's poim such a mmi- 
berof men as the saperintendem of the military 
works should require-^and for the residue to be 
employed on the road. After sending the te- 
4)tti»te number to Rouse s poim, only one com- 
pany remained, whidi is re<}uired as a guard 
for the protection of the pubhc property at this 
phu:e. 

K«W-TOIlK. 

We are informed that contracts for the whole 
of the northern canal have been entered into, 
and that on most all of the sections the work is 
' progressing. It is added, that should the season 
prove favourable, one half of the whole labour 
will be performed ere vvinter sets in. 

We understand that a quarry of elegant Mar- 
ble, beautifully variegated, of an excellent 
Quality, and proof against fire, has lately been 
discovered on the banks of the Seneca Lake. 
It is owned by Samuel S. 3eoly, Esq. of Hector. 

A valuable Mineral Spring has been dis- 
covered at Maxwell, on the slm of Lake On- 
tario, in the town of Sodus, about % miles west 
of Sodus Point or Troupyille. It was found 
under sofne logs in clearing. up the east bank 
of Doctor Lummis' mill creek, and near the 
doctor's dwelling. A basin was formed for 
it, and a lew da^-s after the ground over which 
the water passed to the creek was observ- 
ed to be of a reddish cast. On throwing into 
the basin of water a jtmall ounntity of powder" 
ed galls, the whole instantly exhibited a fine 
purple colour. The powder added to water in 
a grass, produced a nne inky purple, with beads 
around the sides qf the glass, which romained 
a lonff time. The water being left standing in 
the glass for some time, a puq>le oily fiake oo> 
vered the surface. 

These experiments indicate the water to be a 
Chabfbeaie; the medicinal qualities of which 
are well establish^. Aboitt three galloos of 
water are diseharged from the spring in a mi- 
ante : it is cold and not unpleasant to the tnste. 

Mr. Bufiington of FoUiand, of whom men- 
tion was nuide the last season as having pene- 
trated to the uncommon depth of 530 leet into 
the solid rock on tlie shore of lake Erie in 
pursuit of saU vetierj has this summer resumed 
nis laborious undertakir^, and perforated 100 
foet further into the rock — the whole amounting 
to the astonishini^ depth of nx hmtdred and tkir' 
^' fifty or something more than tkirty'-eight rodi. 
k it belief^, is neariy 100 iMt lowar 
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Uum the level ef the tide watert of the Hudna 
•t Aftmuy^, and about 300 feet lower then the 
rreatcsi known depth of lake Erie. Mr. Buf- 
&ii^n thu« far, we are lorry to tay, bas beea 
disappointed in obtaininff iuB object ; be in- 
tends, bowever, to continue boring it' be can ob- 
tain more awistaace. We cannot but hope thai 
■o much &ith and peraeverance in this novel 
enterpriBCy may be amply rewarded. 

Thirty-five plates, tor the manuiactore of 
counterfeit bank notes on several banks in this 
and tbe nei^hbourinjr states, have Ut«iy come 
into tbe kaods oi* the police at New- York. A 
felk>w laieiy apprehended in that city gave in- 
ionnation where the platos could be found, and 
Mr. Hays, high constable, was despatched to 
Canada, where' be fortunately oUaiaed tbem. 
We observe that among the number is a plate 
for a ^3 billon tbe Mechanics and Farmers; 
Bank in Albany. 

The Telemph, a newspaper recently com- 
menced at tioc^ester, near the shore of lake 
Ontario, in New-York, says, there have been 
chipped from that port, since tbe 1st of April lasl^ 

^1,507 barrels flour, 
1,1.78 do. pot and pearl ashes, 
569 do. pofk, 
156 casks whiskev, 

120,000 double buU standard staves, 
Toffcthcr with considerable quantities of butter^ 
laid, &4;. &x. 

And adds, that large quantities of the like 
articles are now lying in the ware-houtes tberey 
intended for shipment. 

The State vs. the Utka Insurance Company. 

This important cause was decided in the Sa- 
in-eme Court of tliis state, now sitting in* Al- 
bany, on Tuesday last— by this decision the said 
company are pronibiled from carrying on bank- 
ing operations of any kind, and thieir cliarter is 
declared to give them no other powers than 
those of insurance aguiiis* loss <* by fire or 
otherwise." 

The Franklin bank in the ci(y of New-York 
bes commenced discounting. 

Captains Dalano and iSkinner, and an agent 
ibr the Spamsh patriots, were brought before the 
Hon. B. Livingston, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, charred 
wUh the violation of the law passed at the kue 
session of congress, entitled " an act, in addi- 
tion to an act, ibr the punishment of certain 
erimcs against tbe United States," &c. The 
eharce was, titling out two vessels, calculated 
tor ships of war, in the port of New- York, and 
ii^tended to be employed in the patriot service 
m -MNiih- America. After hearing counsel, via. 
Messrs. Kmmett and Wolls, on the part of the 
prosecution, and Messrs. Hoffman and D. B. 
Ogden for the defendants, the judge decided the 
mei^. building of vessels, calculated for ships of 
war, and preparing to send them om with the 
view of their being employed in the manner 
above mentioned, was not an oflenc^ against 
the laws of the United States, but iii order to 
Fender the parties liable to tbe penalty, such 
ships must be actually armed and equipped. 

The fottowing is extracted from a report of 
tbe trustees of the village of Sackett*s Har- 
bour. The report is signed by Justin Butter> 
ield, president. 

" At tbe oommencemem of the peace, thia 
village contained tbe accumulated filth and rub- 
bish of a throe gear's war, its exhalations were 
MetiBmitye m its general upptarmceifsae^dii^ 
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_ MH, •iaee Act period it has vnkf 

S^one aa entire revehtttoB, its iahaMtaAts hait 
eveloped their resources, and exhihiie4 t 
spirit for enterprise, liberaGty and iraprore 
nents that it wonkl cbaUeoge a rival with aif 
vifiage in the sute. Tbe streets have beat 
cleaned and flagged, the roeds improved; ihi 
thomrUiet built ck^ing tbe war demolisbed, ud 
many convenient and elegant buildings ereeisd 
in tneir stead. Tbe gospel is supported, i 
church organized, and scneols estahlidKd.-r 
8ackeu*s Hartwiir now exhibits a neat, ibriAy 
and flourishing viUage—a miKtary aad aenl 
post and depot— a port of entry and delirery ; 
— «domed and rendered interesting by its mm' 
tary works and naval ships, it is now resortEd to 
for tbe ^rsAifieation of curiosity, aad the oijof- 
ment ot pleasure ; — a market for the fsnscr, 
and a metropolis for tbe transaoiion of ceaiise*- 
cial and mercantile boainess in this ssotion 4 
ibe country." 

HXLAWABX. 

The late heavy rains have laid waste «A tie 
mill dams, bridg««,&e. in St. Georges Hondred. 
Tbe owners of Marsh and Cripple intbstneifh- 
bourhood, have met with severe losses-4t is aid 
|60,000 woukl not repcur the damages. 

MARTLAVP. 

The sieam-boat Surprise has been estirdy 
consemed at Bakimore. It is suspected she wst 
set on fire intentionally. 

The Surprise arrived aboet eight o'ekwk tsM 
evening, from Annapolis, and, as nsasi, every 
thing on board was properly secorcd, asd re- 
mained safe when the captain left hw. W« 
sincerely regret to state further, that the kw rf 
the owners is estimated to be at least tweidf 
Jite thousand doliars. 

A race, oi suflicient importance tooecnpj a 
column of one of the largest Londoo sewr 
papers, for 5^00, was run near Bahiwore « 
f nesday last— a ' Marylander aga'mst tn £■• 
glishman ; — the latter, aa if should be ia avj 
case, was fairiy beaten. The distanfc, IW 
yards, was run in eight $«<mdsj by tbe flop 
watch — 90 say ejre witnesses. A laige 9m wM 
depending on its issue. 

llie ci^^ of Washington is represented tfpre- 
gressing rapidly in improvements. One ms- 
dred new buildings are now erecting, and om^ 
more would have been commenced if mechsaics 
and materials could have been procured. 

A vessel foundered in the Potomac en Ssiw- 
day last in a sudden and destructive sqnsH, nstf 
Quantioo Creek. Eight persons, women aad 
children^ are said to nave perished. Tbs w* 
on board saved themselves. 

nORTH-CAROLIlCA. 

The following extract of a letter fiwa tbe wj 
c'mity of Fayettevilte, detailing the weoderial 
cures effecKM by a newly discovered miins' 
spring near that place, is copied fma a lata 
Raleigh Star : 

Extract of a Utter, dated Mu$t 1818. 

*' At present I am at the Maden Sprmgs, «»" 
on the recovery ; I have seai and heard ws* 
than I could wish to tell to a strajiger. I ha^ 
recovered more in one week than I bada^ 
idea of in three months ; the cures are io^][^ 
ble : amongst many instances was a ctawl^ 
four years old, who bad fits from its birtliinji 
hehed neither seage nor feelittg,cawJp<ff«'y 
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IB ioorteen days. I have ieea the gout, dropsy, 
dMomatiatty consamption in its last $tag)e, wounds 
and old soreS) twenty years standing, cured in 
from ten to twenty days. The town of Fayette- 
vHle alone can convince the world of its good 
effects." 

SODTH-CAROLTltA. 

The whole sea-board of South-CaroHna, it is 
stated, as weR as the waters which bound and 
intersect H, is strewed with carcases of fish, of 
varioos species. The appearances thus presented 
•re at once interesting and mourniiii. Akhough 
ihe fish are, in general, when met with, perfecuy 
dead^this is not the case ; and when those which 
still retain signs of fife, are, fVom motives of cu- 
riosi^, thrown again from the shore in deep 
water, the only ose they appear to make or their 
femaining powers of mnscular action, is to es- 
cape from the elosneni for which nature has de- 
signed them, and to regain the beach from 
vmich they have been cast. About three weeks 
ago five or six large fish of the whak species 
were discovered dead upon the beach, within a 
few miles of the entrance of that harbour. 
This onusual occurrence excited much surprise 
at the time, and it is more than -probable that it 
was produced by the same cause which b now 
openlting so fatally upon the lesser fish. With 
regard to what this cause is, much difference of 
eptaion will doubtless exist, ft is remarked that 
the surface of the sea is (frequently coated over 
with an extraneous substance of a dark' and oily 
appearance. The substance of this phenomena 
at the same time forms the belief that they are 
in some way connected with each other. 

GKOIIGIA. 

The President has issued orders for the arrest 
of captain Obed Wright, which the marshal of 
the district will execute forthwith. A special 
court has also been ordered lor the trial of 
Wright, to be held in September next, in Sa- 
vannah or MiUedgeville/ at which two of the 
jud^ of the supreme court are to, preside. 
Wright is charged with having committed mur^ 
d^r at the destruction of the Cnehaw town. 

The gospel ot St. Mark has been translated 
into the Mohawk language by the celebrated 
laie Indian chief Brandt. 

IHDIAKA. 

, The Harmony Society have, within a very 
(bw years, made e'xtooisivc purchases of pubHc 
lands in Indiana, cm the east bank of the Wabash, 
fl^Mut thirty miles above its confhieace with the 
Ohio. It IS stated that from a field of one huo- 
dred and fifty acres^ they had reaped, thisyear, 
six thousand bushels of wheat, being at the rate 
of forty bushels an acre. l*he land cost then^ 
ttiDo douars an acre. In Eneland, land is worth 
twenty or thirty years' purdiase ! ! In Indiana^ 
a single crop pays about twenty times the price 
ot the land. 



TB1V9Z8SSB. 

A short time since a cellar was dug in the 
town of Fayctteville, on Elk river, in this state^ 
not far from the lines of one of those ancient 
fortifications so common in the western stateSf 
and in the dirt was found, corroded with a kind 
of rust, a small piece of metal, which being 
disrobed of its covering, was ascertained to be 
a Roman silver coin, issued al)out 150 years 
after Christ, and in a good state of preservation* 
It is in the possession of a merchant of Nash- 
ville, and has been seen by hundreds, many of 
whom are antiquarians, and they are all satis* 
fied it is a genuine coin^ and one gentleman^ 
who was lately in Italy, and saw the busts of 
the persons represented on the coin, declares tha 
heads to be very good likenesses. 

On one side around the edge these letters are 
s«en, 

ANTONUrvS AGV PIVS F P III COS 

on the other side 

AVIUBLIVS CAESAR AOV P HI COS 

which is consirucd to read thus, 

Antonbms Augtiitus Piufj pHncip. ponH/atf tor* 

tiocormdt. 
and 

AwreUus Caesttt AugttsfuSf ptmti/exi ttttio eon- 
stdt. 
The marks, letters, &c. exactly agree, in 
every particulnr, with the probable state of th« 
arts and the history of the times ; but how the 
coin was broi^ht to Tennessee we leave others, 
to ascertarn.^ 

^ Some few mites above Columbia, on Duck 
river, are a number of fortifications and mounds, 
into one of which some yomig men dug a small 
distance, and found several well burnt bricks, 
about nine iliches square and three inches thick^ 
also several fragments of earthen ware, also a 
sword about two feet k>ng, differentlv shaped 
from any in use since the whites visitecf the con- 
tinent, apparently once highly polished, hut now 
much eat with rest. We learn from a respect- 
able source that a gentleman passing o\'cr one 
of tiie fields of ancient slaughter on tne bank of 
the Caney fork, his eye caught some rude letters 
on a flat stone, he examined it and made out— 
we art all cut off. Who were the sufferers we 
have yet to learn, and hope that some fortunate 
discovery will one day satisfy the cravings of 
the curious. 

LOUISIAITA. 

The New-Orieans Chronicle gives us a list of 
bibentu steam boaiSi canning near 4/)06 tons» 
which trade to that port from the upper and ad- 
jacent commy. 

ALABAMA. 

There is to be a .town somewhere in the Ala- 
bama territory, to be called " Florence"— fifiy- 
two lots in it were lately sold for eightt/*two thoit' 
sanddoUart. 
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HfTIlODUCTIO^f. 

THE following^ compendium of tiie 
History of the British and Foreigpn 
Bible Socfety, hats been principally ex- 
tracted from the valuable performance of 
'Mr. Owea. The circunistancef in which 
«n institution so remarlcable originated, 
the counsels by which it has been fos- 
tered and directed, with the causes which 
bave contributed to its extension over 
the greatest part of the civilized world, 
»re subjects of the deepest interest, and 
worthy the pen of an historian who has 
himself borne a conspicuous part in the 
transactions he records. Whilst, bow- 
erer, we pay a just tcibute of praise to 
thdse who hare been instrumental in this 
important work, it will be no derogation 
<rora their judgment and practical ability 
to consider them as pure emanations from 
the doctrines of our religion, and receiv- 
ing their principal support from causes 
which will derive strength from tiie in- 
creasing and successful operation of the 
institution itself. The further we cany 
our views, the more we shall find reason 
to admire the developement of the mys- 
terious dispensations of Providence in the 
direction of human afiairs. Several re- 
mote "and conspiring causes^ which no 
human mind could anticipate or direct, 
have produced a condition of the world 
in the highest degree favourable to the 
CrOBpel of Christ; and ail that has been 
foretold of its transcendent efficacy and 
extension, from the facts which will be 
detailed In the subsequent pages, seems 
hastening to a rapid accomplishment. In 
the midst of a contest, by which all the 
civil and political institntiofis of the civil- 
ized world have been menaced with dis- 
order, this extraordinary phenomenon, 
like the irradiation of a sunbeam in the 
midst of a tempest, assured us, that not- 
withstanding the scene of desolation be- 
neath', in the higher region of the moral 
atmosftere an influence had been gene- 
rated which would counteract its baneful 
i^eets. 

Previous to the manifestation of this 
light, a combination of powerful causes 
had laid the broadest foundations for the 
future exertions of the human intellect, 
in advancing the scheme of supreme wis- 
dom. If- we advert to the literary histo- 
ry of the last ages, we ntay perceive the 
preparatory steps to the great advance- 
ment of the Christian system which has 
ensued. Although in 'the science of 



divinity, in the last century, lest my 
have been added to the aotod fltoeksf 
knowledge, yet we are eraioeiitly in- 
debted to that classical genius and refine* 
ment which has successfully polished aod 
wrought' up the raw materials abundant^ 
supplied by the industry and intettectail 
enetigy of the former. At the same \m 
in the abstract sciences, and those whicli 
furnish the nHist rigorous ^iscipliDetd 
tlie mind, and were ^ttmately dertined 
to a^rd demonstration to truth, the oort 
extraordinary progress was made, aad 
we may ascribe to it a species ef reasoo- 
inp which, possessing much of the quali* 
ty of mathematical certainty, has pah 
duced a deglree of oonvictioa on iie 
thinking part of mankind previoiisif «• 
known. To thesfe causes we may attri- 
bute that powerful co-operation of iBCt' 
lar influence, knd that c<knbination of 
rank, talents, and property, which faafe 
to irresistibly recommended and ad?ai- 
ced the great cause of divine troth fii 
general, and particulariy the extension 
of this society over so large a portion flf 
the globe. Should the progress of reli- 
gious sentiment, dunng the next twelve 
^ears, keep pace with the last, it wiH be 
mnpossible to form a just conception d 
the glorious result If we consider ihaA 
the best feeling and present disposition of 
the British nation <n its meridian, with 
all its mighty energies and perseverance, 
accompanied by so considerable a por- 
tion of Europe, and that noble co-opera- 
tion of its great auxiKaries in the east- 
em and western hemis^^res, we rasd 
be convinced that human means are now 
operating which no human power caa i^ 
sist; and that we need await only the ap- ' 
pointed season and the maturing hand of 
time to bring forth an abundant barrest 
from the seed which has now been » 
successfully sown. 

~ It is, however, fhr, very far, fmmotf 
intention, whilst anticipating such stn- 
pendens eflects from the progress of re- 
ligious knowledge, to ascribe pecufitf 
honour to this society. May all similarin" 
stitutions equally prosper in tfieir sphertt, 
ivid lose every consideration of iodivt- 
duality in the success of their simnlta- 
neons eflbrts, and the effulgence of the 
divine object t6 which they approxiomte. 

' The primary cause of the 1nstitpti« 
t)f the British and Foreign BiWe Socidy 
was the scarcity of Welsh Ba>le8. Itw» 
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first ootieed in some districts of the prin- 
eipafity of Wales, io the year 1787, and 
tins demand increasing^, a propoBal was 
made to the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, at the instance of a be* 
nerolent and practical clergyman, for a 
Bew andkige impression; but the ex- 
pensive nature of the undertaking, and 
the difficulty of procuring an adequate 
number of subscribers, at first, were ob^ 
ataoles to its success. The venerable 
society, however, to which the applica- 
tion was made, abovil the commencement 
of the year 1792, published a new edir 
tion of the Webb Bible, Conunon Prayer 
Book, and singing Psalms, amounting to 
10,000 copies, with 2000 extra Testar 
4nents in 17^, for ciroulation in Wales, 
trough the medium oC its members, at 
one half the cost price. But considera- 
ble districts still remained unprovided for, 
and the inhabitants evinced the most Uve- 
hr Aorrow and disappointment at the de- 
^ciwicy of this supply. The society had 
•ither done its utmost, or conceived, it 
kad done sufficient. But for more than 
two years the disappointed candidates 
ibr Webb Bibles, amongst whom were 
many diligent and laborious parish minis- 
lers, persevered in their applications ; 
the progress which education was making, 
chiefly through the medium of Sunday 
ediools, tended very much to aug^meot 
this demand. 

In the summer of 1802, a project was 
conceived to furnish a competent num- 
ber of Bibles ibr sale at reduced prices, 
OK where neoessary, for gratuitous dbtri- 
buUon amongst the poor, through the me- 
dium of a private subscription; and the step 
in consequence taken, suggested the idea 
of a general dispersion of the Holy Scrip- 
toires, whic^h led to the formation of this 
great society.. The Rev. Thomas Charlea, 
B. A. of Bala, an ordained minister of 
the church, but officiating in conjunction 
with the Welsh Calvinislic Mctl>odisto, 
and by his habit of itinerating and pro- 
moting Sunday schools femiUar with the 
wants of his countrymen, now prevailed 
on Mr. Joseph Tarn, tlie present assis- 
tant secretary and accountant of the so- 
cietjr, to introduce the subject amongst 
his friends, at a meetiog in London of the 
committee of the Religious Tract Socie- 
ty, and thus afford him an opportunity of 
prefer ring his claim on behalf of his coun- 
trymen, and urging the propriety of an 
appeal to individual benevolence. It b^ 
ing MggeKted, in the course of convena- 
tion, that Wales wvji not peculiarly situa- 
ted in tltis respect, the Rev. Joseph 
liugaes, a Baptist minister, aod since one 



of the illustrious secretaries of the socie- 
ty, proposed to excite the public mind to 
a general dispersion of the scriptures. 
The suggestion was warmly received, 
and Mr. Hughes was, in conse<)uence, re- 
quested to commit to writing, m a diges- 
ted form, the substance of his observar 
tions, in order, that if on coosideration 
it should be deemed expedient, the pro- 
ject might be committed to the public. 
Puiing the short peace of Amiens, this 
benevolent scheme was matured ; «ome 
of the most distinguished charaoters for 
piety and philanthropy, were consulted 
upon it, and queries were addressed to 
the public at latge, to ascertain the real 
extent of the want, and the demand which 
might be anticipated. At the same time 
the Rev. C. F. A. Steinkopff, minister nf 
the German Lutheran Church in the 
Savoy, and at present one of the most 
able servants and greatest ornaments of 
the society, voluntarily tendered his sef- 
vices to obtain this information in the 
course of a journey he was about to make 
on the continent of Europe, In May, 
1803, Mr. Hughes, in his Essay,* pre- 
pared on the subject, proposed his plan. 
He pointed out the importance and ad- 
vantages likely to result finom an associa- 
tion of Christians at large, directed te 
such an object* With a view to the in- 
adequacy of the means at that time eD»* 
ployed, after a due allowance for, and 
an acknowledgment of what had been 
done, he proceeds to a short analysis of 
the following societies: — 

1st The Sociefy/or Ae Promotkm (f 
Christian Knowledge, founded in 1698.. 
This is composed or subscribers and per- 
sons at home and in Protestant countries, 
selected to distribute religious books, sug- 
4^t such methods of doing good as may 
occur to them, and remit occasional or 
Stated contributions. Under its patronage 
charity schools have been erected, and 
foreign missions, particulariy in the East 
Indies, supported. It has printed an 
Arabic and Mankse Bible, and also four 
editions of the Welsh Bible. 

2d. T%e Society for Propagating ihe 
Ckffpel in Foreign Partt. founded in 1 701, 
whicl) appears to have grown out of the 
[^receding, and refers to it, we believe, 
m its annual accounts. It is limited, as 
its charter expresses^ to foreign parts, 
and more especially to English posses- 
sions. Missionaries, catcchists and school- 
masters are employed by this society in 

* Entitled, " The Excellence of the Holy 
Scripiurcs, an Argument for their more geDO*> 
csl pispersion." 
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British NmHi-Aiiienca^ ^ BfJiamas, 
Coast of Africa, New South- Wales, and 
Norfolk Island. The missionafies are 
supplied with books for their own use and 
distribution. Both the precediDg socie^ 
ties are directed entirely by members of 
the established Church. 

3d. w3 Society in Scotland for PropO" 
goMhg Christian Knowledge^ founded m 
1 709, the operations of which are simi- 
lar to those of the last, extending over 
the Highlands of Scotland, oontig^uoui 
islands and North-America. The parent 
Board is established at Edinburgh^ but a 
considerable accession of strengfth ac* 
crucs from a corresponding one in Lon^ 
don, before which annual sennons ar« 
preached by ministers of different deoo* 
minations. 

4th. The Society for Promoting Chris* 
ticm Knowledge among the Poor,, founded 
in 1750, distributes the Holy Scriptures 
and Relig-ious Tracts. A subscriber of 
one guinea annually is entitled every two 
years to books of the value of 40«. and 
subscribers of a larger sum in proportion^ 
The public in gt^neral is aIlo>ved to pur- 
chase at the estintated prices of the so- 
ciety. 

5th. The Bible Society, instituted in 
1780, for the sole use of the army and navy. 
* 6th. The Society for the Support and 
lincouragement of Sunday Schools^ found- 
ed in 17Ji6, provides Bibles, Testaments 
and Spelling-books (br schools in England 
and Wales. 

Besides the Societies enumerated, Mr. 
Hughes probably would have been ap- 
prised of a French Bible Society set oa 
root in 179^, for the purpose of distribur 
ting French Bibles amongst the Roman 
Catholics in France had it continued ift 
existence. But the war, which shortly 
after took place, having put a stop to a& 
communicatioD with that country, the 
association was dissolved, and it was 
agreed that tlie money collected should 
be applied to the purchase of English 
Bibles for distribution amongst '* poor 
Catholics and others in the United King- 
Ami?.'* It will be interesting to the rea- 
der to glance at a prospectus issued by 
^t society soon after its formation, in 
which it suggests an intention to supply 
With the Divine Treasure, in their mo- 
ther tongue, all those persons at that 
time destitute of it in the French nation. 
It was represented that large contracts 
would be entered into to supply the poor 
frat^ and that ^nantities would be 
lodged with ministera and proper persons 
in the different provinces, who might 
snppTy the wealthy and boBevoleiii in 
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distribution at rednc^ prices, and thosi 
who might wish to purchase at the otml 
rates. And it was staled fbrther, ikat I 
committee of the society bad entered 
into a correspondence with some gentle* 
men in Paris, friends to the scheme, iA* 
had expressed an intention of forming ia 
that city a similar society, to which would 
be confided the sttperintendence of tiM 
press in printing the editions on the spot, 
and also tlte distributing of books, tod 
the establishing and conducting a corm* 
pondence with different pal-ts of the king- 
dom.* 

The exact views of the following pss- 
edge in Mr^ Hughes^ Essay, to which w« 
recur, so prophetically describing 8ubs^ 
quent events, render them pecuJis^ 
worthy of selection. " Let us, (says h«)r 
cast a friendly eye over distant coostria 
and be the parents of the first iastitudoi 
that ever emanated from one of the sa* 
tions of Europe lor the express purpose 
of ddmg good to all the rest." The pnh 
posed- society, he then suggests, would 
bespeak much attention which wasaerw 
yet brouglU to bear on a subject so titiif 
grand and important. ^' Religion itooU 
occupy a larger space m the public wdtuk t 
and the advocates of Religion cnfoy a nm 
opporttmity of e^rpressing the strength ff 
meir conviction and the fhtor cf M«r 
xexU, A new impulse would be givs^ ^ 
kindred institutions, and measures hiAe^ 
to unthought of, would be added to thoie 
which have long displayed th^ir benefi- 
cent effects. We have specified Ewope» 
at the same time we would allow amfrfe 
scope. Correspondence might tnore or 
less include every quarter of the globe." 
This inimitable production conolndB 
nearly as follows: " But God putshomor 
upon mortak by employing their ageocf 
in the fulfilment of his promises, OM ti^ 
promotion of his glory : and if those of 
bis designs may be considered as indict 
ting an approach towards maturity, whiob 
most unite' and engage his servaals,' k it 
not probable that Jsnowledge and ssirt* 
tion will follow close in the train of tli6« 
labours to which with res pec^ul deft** 
ence we now call the attention of tbe 
Christian world ? We leave our, exhortt- 
tion with the consciences ^ men, nw 
our prayers m the bosom of Ood." [ ' 

Copies of thn Essay having heee^ 
enlated, a plan was prepared by Ssm^ 
Mills, Esq. fi)r a society des^foated M 

■ r — 

* fa a note to a second ^diiion <>f ^,P5J 
phlet the Dublin Association is acBtiensd jgi 
eucoDiium as having disu*ibatcd lO/XWgfff 
and 1«,000 Testaments. Its or^nal obj^y*' 
to supply every house and taMa tii WmAt'' 
\ . t ' Iw 
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(he sngj^sstion of Mr. Hughes, «• The 
British and Foreig:n Bible Society." It 
being then determined to convene a pnb- 
hc meetings, the principal topics of dis- 
cnssidn in Mr. Hughes' Essay, designating 
the object of the proposed society, and 
sphere of its activity. In the combina- 
tion of ite views, it was considered as 
distinguishable from all others, and pre- 
senting nothing but the inspired V(^fne, 
would be sure to cih;nlate truth, avoid 
contrcm^fsy, and unite all descriptions of 
Christians in its support. The 7th of 
March was appointed as the day of the 
meeting. The following gentlemen's 
names were subscribed to the addr^: 
Granville Sharpe, William Alers, Joseph 
Bur#ell, Heniy Boase, Robert Cowie, 
Samuel Foyster, Joseph Smith CrOsse, 
Richard Lea, Alexander Maitland, Sa- 
muel Mills, Joseph Reyner, Herman 
Schroeder, Choristopher Sundius, George 
WalE 

On the day appointed, about 900 per> 
son9, of different religious denominations, 
attended the meeting at the London Ta- 
irem, at which Mr. Granville Sharp pre- 
sided, and which terminated in the forma- 
tion of the present society. The business 
was opencKl and discussed by Robert 
Cowie, Esq succeeded by William Alers, 
£sq. and the following gentlemen, Samu- 
el Mills, Esq. and the Rev* Messrs. 
Hughes, Steinkopff and Owen. Ihe last 
named gentleman seems at first to have 
cimsidered the project of an universal 
circulation of the Scriptures, and the union 
oi different sects m promoting such a 
scheme, as altogether chimerical. But 
the good sense, temperate zeal and per- 
spicuous information of the preceding 
speakers, particularly Mr. Steinkopff, and 
the representation he gave of the scarcity 
he bad himself observ^ of the Scriptures 
in foreign parts, and the unaffect^ sim- 
plicity with which he described the wants 
of his German fellow countrymen, com- 
pletely won his assent tb an institution of 
which he has since become one of the 
most distinguished advocates, and the 
historian, from whose valuable work the 
principal part of thi^ compendium is ex- 
tracted. 

At this memorable meeting it was in 
substance, resolved, 1. That The British 
and Foreign B^le Society should be form- 
ed, with the sole object to encourage a 
wider dispersion of Oie Scriptures. 3dly, 
That it should co-operato with other so- 
cieties for circulating the Scriptures 
through the British dominions, and ac^ 
cordbg to its ability shonld extend its in* 
fluence to other countries, whether Chris- 
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tian, Mahometan or Pagan, 3dly, AiMy, 
and 5tbly, Each subscriber of one guinea 
annually, should be a member; that a 
subscriber of 20/. at once, should be a 
member for life — of 50/. a governor, and 
of a greater sum a governor for life ; go- 
vernors to be entitled to attelid and vote at 
ail the meetings of the coromittee*-an 
executor paying a bequest of 50/. to be a 
member for life, or if paying 100/. or 
more, a governor for life. 6thly. Mem- 
bers to be entitled, under the direction of 
the committee, to purchase Bibles and 
Testaments, for the purpose of gratuitous 
distribution at (he society's prices, which 
should be as low as possible, but no 
English Bibles or Testaments should 
be given away in Great Britain, by 
the society itself. 7thly, The annual 
meeting of the society to be held in 
the month of May, when the treasurer 
and committee should be chosen, the ac- 
counts audited, and the proceedings of 
the foregoing year reported. 8thly, The 
committee to consist of 36 members, who 
shall coDdvct the business of the society, 
and have power to call an extraordinary 
general meeting ; 24 of the committee^ 
who should have most frequently attend- 
ed, to be eligible to re-election the 
ensuing year. 9thly, The committee 
might recommend honorary members. 

The resolutions wer6 adopted with much 
cordiality and joy ; a committee appointed 
to carry them into effect ; 7007. were im- 
mediately subscribed. Never, perhaps 
before, were 36 persons (the number 
cf the committee, the proceedings of 
which will be next detailed) brought to- 
gether to promote a common object, 
whose habits and prejudices exhibited a 
gfreater and more unpromising variety i 
nothing but the Bible could have effected 
their approximation to a common stand- 
ard. But the utmost candour, harmony, 
and impartiality marked every proceed- 
ing of the society's agents. The first im- 
portant business was to appoint proper 
officers and designate their duties. - Henry 
Thornton, t£sq. allowed his respectable 
name to stand at first, and it was continu- 
ed, as treasurer. With a view to repre- 
sent the church establishment and dissent- 
ing interest, the Rev. Jos. Hughes, and 
the Rev. Josiah Pratt were appointed 
jomt secretaries of the home department, 
asidthe Rev. Mr. Steinkopff foreign se- 
cretary. Mr. Pratt was shortly after- 
wards succeeded by Mr. Owen, who had 
been nominated in the first instance, but 
from motives of delicacy, had declined to 
fill the office. It being the intention of 
the committee to pnite the occupations of 
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aBsistant secretary and collector, and 
Messrs. Joseph Tarn and Thomas Smith 
with recommendatioDs equally strong hav- 
ingr been nominated, in that wise and ac- 
commodating spirit which distinguished 
their earliest as well as latest proceedings 
the committee determined to avail them- 
selves of the services of both, and their 
respective departments were afterwards 
assigned to a sub-committee. 

The next step taken, after a free dis- 
cussion conducted in a truly C^hristiatt 
spirit, was to new model the committee. 
In the first instance it had been chosen 
indiscriminately, with little reforence to 
any other personal qualification than a 
general attsichment to religion, and re- 
gard for the object and success of the in- 
stitution. But according to the new plan 
it was determined that it should consist 
exclusively of laymen, of whom, six 
should be foreigners, aiul of the remain^ 
ing thirty, one half members of the estab- 
lished church, and the other half of other 
Christian denominations. In order, how- 
ever, to secure the services of the cleigy, 
and of ministers generally, provision was 
made for their admission to a seat and 
vote in the committee, on the terms which 
admitted of their becoming members of 
the society. So considerable an innova- 
tion requiring the sanction of a general 
meeting, and indeed, such a meeting ap- 
pearing desirable, to consoUdate the esta- 
blishment and extend the reputation of the 
society, it was resolved, That the whole 
of its regulations should be revised and 
submitted to the body of the subscribers. 

A meeting was in consequence con- 
vened on the 2d of May, 1 804,at whicb the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Teignmouth, whose name 
had appeared amongbt the earliest con- 
tributors, was soticited by his friend 
Zachary Macaulay , Elsq. to preside. His 
lordship, though he had promptly acceded 
tp the request, having been compelled 
ti^rough ill health to retract his engage- 
ment, Granville Sharpe, Esq. a second 
time performed the office witb his cha- 
tacteristic urbanity and attention. Upon 
tiiis occasion Mr. Wilberforce addressed 
the meeting, in a speech replete with 
judgment and animation. The amended 
plan of regulations was unanimously adopt- 
ed, and the meeting separated with an m- 
creased conviction of the excellence of 
their cause, and a resolution to support it. 

A prospectus was shortly afterwards 
published, stating the reasons on which 
were founded the claims of such an in- 
stitution to the public patronage, viz. the 
prevalence of ignorance, superstition, 
^d idolatry over m lar^ a portion of the 



world ; the limited nature of the socie- 
ties in existence, and their acknowledged 
insufficiency to supply thederoands, as well 
the recent attempts which had been made 
to discredit the Christian religion. It 
then stated the exclusive object of the 
society to be the printing and circulating 
of the Scriptures, both at home and, as far 
as its funds might permit, abroad ; and, 
after adverting to the comprehensive prin- 
ciple on which it was conducted, and would 
embrace the undiscriminatingsupport of all 
Christians, concluded by observing, ^^ that 
in consequence of the enlai*ged means of 
instruction enjoyed of late years by the 
lower orders in this country, a desire to 
per6se the Scriptures has considerably in- 
creased ; and, that in Wales, Ireland, 9^t- 
zerland, Germany, Denmark, and other 
places, they were consklerably wimted, 
and in some places, eagerly sought after." 
Before, however, this prospectus had 
been carried through the pi^ess, lord Teign- 
mouth, of whom we have just Spoken, a 
nobleman of the most distinguished repu- 
tation, piety, and liberality of sentiment^ 
had consented to accept of the office of 
president. In this choice, the' sociefy 
was influenced by the suggestion of that 
great and excellent prelate. Bishop Por- 
teus, who, through the information of 
the Rev. Mr. Owen, then his domestic 
chaplain, had taken a warm interest in its 
concerns. " He saw infetautly," saT« an 
eloquent observer,* ^< that a design or such 
magnitude as the dispersion of the Bible 
over every accessible part of tlie world, 
could be accomplished only by the asso- 
ciation of men of all religions persuasions. 
He justly looked fonvard to great results 
from such a combination of efibrt, and 
entertained a hope, that it might operate 
as a bond of union amongst Christians. 
Whilst, therefore, he remained firmly at- 
tached to the old society, he gave the 
sanction of his name to the new one ; and 
the more he considered its ol^cct, and the 
longer experience he had of the spirit 
and principles on which it was conducted* 
the more deeply he was convinced that it 
merited all the support which the Church 
of England could give it** As nothing 
seemed wanting to the success of the 
society but the patronage of the estab- 
lished church, that consummation was. 
now bi^ily effected. Within a few 
weeks from lordTeignmouth's nominatioik 
to the presidency, with the bishop of Lon- 
don, the bishops of Eiurfaam, Exeter (ooir 
Sarum), and St. David's, sent in their 
names as subscribers. These, and other 

* Bev. Archdeacon Hodgson.. 
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▼alaable accessions about the same tune 
to the list, detenmned the character and 
fixed the respectability of the institution. 
In order, however, to perfect the ^stem, 
some further revision of its regulations 
seemed yet necessaiy, and more espe- 
oially in the designation of the sacred 
volume. Accofdingly, at the suggestion 
of the bishop of London, it was ag^^eed, 
that the only copies to be circulated in the 
langruage of the united kingdoms, should 
be of the authorized version, without 
note or comment. A deference was 
shown, in every respect, to the established 
church. The modest author of the first 
suggestion of the institution, and those 
wIm> were concerned with htm in framing 
the- original draught of it, avoided every 
thing which could be construed into an 
exhibition of themselves ; and on all oc- 
casions, resigned the foreground to those 
who appeared most likely to advance its 
general interests. When the president 
proposed to those members of the com- 
mittee who were not of the establbhed 
church, to add two names from their own 
religious connexion to the list of vice-pre- 
sidents, they severally declined the dis- 
tinction. 

The business of the society was first 
transacted by weekly, 5ut afterwards 
monthly and adjourned meetings of the 
committee, at the London Tavern ; and 
exacted a large portion of time and atten- 
tion, which was cheerfully and evep 
zealously bestowed. Different sub-com- 
mittees were also appointed for the se- 
veral departments of practical business. 
Amongst these, the care of the funds of 
the society was confided to Samuel MiUs, 
Bobert Howard, and Joseph Rayner, 
fsquires, who managed that important 
trust, by annual re-election, to the great 
security and advantage of the institution. 
The improvement of Uie society's general 
interests, and the prosecution of inquiries 
with reference to the circulation of the 
^riptures, devolved upon other respec- 
tive sub-committees; and in the latter 
department, the services of the secreta- 
ries, at this , period, were particularly 
called into action. 

The most ready and effectual means 
were sought to obtain a supply of the 
Scriptures in the English, Welsli, and 
Irish languages. 

A foreign correspondence was also in- 
stituted by two of the secretaries, assisted 
by a Swedish merchant (Christopher Sem- 
dius, Esq.) of good connexions and warm 
attachment to the institution. 

As early as the month of April, Dr. 
Antonio Montucoi, who had published an 



account of a Chinese manuscript of the 
ISew Testament in^ the British museum, 
(No. 3599, of Qie Sioanian collection,) 
offered his services as editor, if the so- 
ciety should think proper to print it At 
this moment an impression &vourable to 
such an undertaking had been made by 
a memoir on the state of religion in Chi- 
na, just published by the Rev. William 
Moeely. The committee were disposed 
to listen to tlie proposal, and were grati- 
fied to find, from the testimony of Sir 
Geoiige Staunton and Mr. Chaumont, 
two accomplished Chinese scholars, that 
the translation was in the highest degree 
satisfactory. Dr. Hagar, extremely well 
acquainted with that language, then at 
Paris, and Mr. Hollingsworth, a gentle- 
man conversant with China from frequent 
visits, were also consulted on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Hollingsworth, while he re- 
commended a degree of caution in the 
introduction of the sacred volume into 
the country, appeared to anticipate the 
most important effects, if the ruling pow- 
ers should 1^ convinced that Christianity 
had no connexion with politics. The 
train of inquiry thus favourably opened 
was studiously followed up ; but as the 
probable expense of printing 1000 copies 
of the manuscript, was estimated at 3000 
guineas, and the issue of the experiment 
uncertain, it was deemed expedient at 
that moment to decline the further pro- 
secution of the matter. But the design 
wassuspebded, rather than dismissed, by 
the committee. 

The agitation of the subkfit, however, 
was fraught with a most important conse- 
quence. It had induced the appointment 
of a committee, at first denommated the 
China, and afterwards more generally, the 
Oriental sub-committee, which was natu- 
rally, and indeed from the purposes of its 
formation, led to direct its attention to some 
other portion of the Orien tal field . British 
India, on every account appeared the most 
inviting; and the known disposition of 
some of the company's servants at Cal- 
cutta, and of the Baptist missionaries at 
Serampore,* afforded a sufficient encour- 
agement to set on foot the operations of 
the society, and led to the interesting re- 
sults which will hercaftet* be detailed. 



* Not bein J pcnniued to reside in the compa- 
ny*! territories^ these vakiable missionaries had 
fixed their residence, for more than ten years 
past, in the Danish settlements at Serampore. 
To this mission, accordinff to Dr. BuchanaA^ 
(Asiatic Researches, p. 85^) belong the honour 
of reviving the spirit for promolinff Christian 
knowledge by translations of the Holy Sorip^ 
tares* 
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The only cifcmnstuioa at pvesent to be 
notified in the order of time^ is a request 
made by the secretary, Mr. Ovreo, to 
Geofge Udny, Esq. member of the comi- 
cn of Bengal, and the Rev, Messrs. 
Brown, Buchanan, Carey, Ward, and 
Mapshman, to eng^age them, ftud euch 
other gentlemen as they mig^it associate 
with themsel^res in any part of India, as a 
committee of correspondence. 

Similar measures wero taken on the 
continent of Europe ; and for the pur- 
pose of obtaining precise information as 
to the extent oif the want of Bibles in 
Switzeriand, Germany, and Denmark, 
the foUowtng individuals were selected as 
channels of communication, viz. Mr. 
Tobias KiesUng, of Nnrembeiig, Dr, 
Knapp, director of the Orphan House and 
Canstein Bible Institution, at Halle in 
Saxony, proftMor Dmck, librarian to 



the then elector of Wurtemberg, the 
Rev. Dr. Hertzog, first professor nf di- 
vinity and librarian at Basle in Switzer- 
land, the Right Rev. Bishop Ball, Co- 
penhagen, the Rev. J. J. Hesse, antiitei 
(or superior) of the Zurich clergy, aadtlM 
Rev. Messrs. Wyttenback, Fatkbeiseo, 
and Htiber, cleigymen of distiogoiihed 
cbaracter in some of the principal towu 
in Switzerland. £ 100 was transmitted ts 
B€r. Kiesling, at Nurambei|^, to snpplj 
the want of the Scriptures represented to 
exist in Austria ; and the judiciovs expe- 
dient was at the same time sqgfested, of 
promoting the formation of a sunihr lo- 
cietyin Gfrermany. This auggestioa, like 
almost eveiy thing that is wise in the 
mractical pu^ of the tnstitotion, arose 
from accidental and extemporaneoas db- 
cussion. ' 



Abt. 10. CABINET OF VARIETIEa 



DESCBIPTIOV or THS PIAOUE IIT MALTA IX 
THE TSAR 1818. 

ABOUTtheb^^inningof May, 1813, 
a mmour was propagated that the 
plurue had made its appearance in the city 
of La Valette, the capital of Malta. This 
report was treated with ridicule by the 
Maltese faculty, and with merriment by 
the populace. However, in a few days, 
symptoms of sickness exhibited them- 
selves in the bouse of a person who bad 
recently reimved some leather from the 
Levant lUis man's child was taken ill, 
and died suddenly. His wife shared the 
tame &te : and, after having been car> 
ried to the quarantine hospital or la^sa- 
retto, be too, fell a sacrifice to the un« 
known disease. 

The dissolution of this &mily created 
for some time an alarm, which wavered 
between hope and fi^ar, till all at once 
the pestilence burst forth in various parts 
of the town, and 

Suspended pleasure in tht dread of pah^y 
While desolatioaui^gecl In* woful reign ! 

Amusements ceased— places of public 
worship were shut up :-— for it was con* 
fid^tly asserted, that infected persona 
haying gone thither, communicated the 
evil to the multitude, and thereby con- 
duced to its general diffusion. 

The unosual heat of the son at tiiis 
time, joined with the want of sea breves, 
rendered La Valette so intolerably dis- 
agreeable, that many of the higher or- 
ders suddenly departed into the interior- 



of the island ; but, notwithstanding aU 
their precautions, they carried the ptafoc 
along with them. In the eariystageiof 
its progress, the victims of this <&es8e 
lingered about a week before th^ ex* 
pirod; but now it became so viraleatf 
that a man fell lifeless in the street! Peo- 
ple observed him stagger, reel round, and 
sink in convulsions, but none would ven- 
ture near him — life was dear to all--ftod 
there was no power to compel them* 
Persuasion was used in vain ; for it was 
immediately retorted — Cto yourmlfi Ooe 
might as well ask them to rouse ahoo 
from his slumber, as to bear the rictim 
to his grave. The time was critical, as 
the burning sun would soon putrefy the 
body, and thereby infect the air. In tbii 
dilemma it was sug|pested to 

Haste to the cell where Mi^ry holds the gate, 
And lingering hourii in gloomy horrors wait. 
PreMnt the felon with a lust reward, 
And promise liberty, so lon^ debarr*d.«— 
Behold ! be stana*-ezpres8KNi lights his 
And hopes ttuaultooui in hisboeom rise ! 
Hb friends partake the fervour of his flame, 
And rush to freedom froni the vale of shame! 

They went, indeed, but their devotion 
only exchanged a prison for a grave— 
thev all expired ! 

Prohibitory orders were now issued, 
commanding all persons £rom appeaiiag 
in the streets, with tb^exeeption of those 
who had passports from the gmremor, or 
the Board of Health. The consequence 
of this necessary preoautioD seemed to 
be, that the disease abated ooniderabl^ 
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and rery neariy ceased to esust But 
while the rigour of quarantine was relax- 
ing', and the intercourse of business re- 
newing^, tbepb^e suddenly re-appeared. 
This was owing to the reprehensible 
ai^ce of merciless indiriduals, who bad 
been employed to bum the furniture,^ 
clothes, &c. bekoging^ to infected bouses, 
but who, instead oi effectoally perform- 
ing their duty, bad secreted some arti- 
cles of value and some wearing apparel, 
which they now sold te needy people, 
who, ignorant of Ihe consequence, strut- 
tod in the splendid garb of pestilence to 
a nameless grare ! 

The plague now raged with accumu- 
lated horrors; and the lazaretto be- 
iog iosnfficieat to.contain one half of the 
sick who were daily crowding in, tem- 
porary hospitals were, at a rery great ex- 
pense, erected outside of the town. In- 
deed no expense was spared to orercome 
the evil. But the manifest incapacity of 
the native doctors, or rather quacks, was 
wor^ of their cowardice. Thev were 
wofully deficient in anatomy, and never 
had any distinct idea of svmptom, cause, 
or effect. Their knowledge extended no 
Anther than common place medicinc- 
and herbs-r-to the use and appiication of 
which old women in all countries have 
equal pretensions. These unfeeling 
quacks could never be prevailed upon 
to approach within three yards of any pa- 
tient whom they visited. They carried 
an opera glass, with which they examin* 
ed the diseased person in a hurried man- 
ner, being always ready to make their 
escape if any one approached near 
enough to touch them. It is but justice 
to except from this character of the Mal- 
tese faculty one gentleman, who, hav- 
ing travelled on the continent of Eu- 
rope, had made himself master of the va- 
rious branches of his profession ; but I am 
sorry to add, that he fell a sacrifice to his 
humanity in the behalf of his country- 
men. 

About the middle of summer the plague 
became so deadly, that tiie numl>er of 
its victims increased to an alarming de- 
gree—from fifly to seventy-five daily— 
uie number falling sick was equal — in- 
deed greater. StH;h was the printed re- 
port of the Board of Health:— but the 
real extent of the calami^ was not 
known; for people had such dreadful 
apprehensione of the plague hospitals, 
whither eveiy person was carried along 
with the tick from the mfected houses, 
that thc^ actually denied the existence of 
the disease in their families, and buried 
itsvictimainthelMMUieorgardeB. These 



were horrible moments! Other miseries 
of mankind bear no paraMel to the cala- 
mities of the plague. The sympathy 
which relatives feel for the wounided and 
the dying in battle, is but the shadow of 
that heart rending affliction inspired by 
the ravages of pestilence. In the first 
the scene is farremored; and were it 
present to the view, tlie comparison fades. 
Conceive in die same house, the behold- 
er, the sickening, and the dying: to help 
is dreadful! and to refuse assistance is 
unnatural! It is like the shipwrecked 
mariner trying to rescue his drowning 
companion, and sinking with him into 
the same oblivious grave ! 

Indeed, the better feelings of the heart 
were quenched by this appalling evil, 
which 

Subdued the proud— the humble heart distrest-— 

and the natives who ventured to remove 
the sick and the dead shared their fkte 
in such numbers, that gretA apprehen* 
sions were entertained, lest in a short 
time none would be found to perform this 
melancholy office — ^but 

Grecians came — a death-determined hand. 
Hell in their face— and horror in their hand ! 

Clad in oiled leather, these daring and 
ferocious Greeks volunteered their ser- 
vices effectually ; but their number was 
so small, that recourse was had to the pri- 
soners of war for assistance. With a 
handsome reward, and the promise of 
gaining their liberty at the expiration of 
Sie plague, tlic French and Italian pri* 
soners swept the streets, cleared and 
white-washed the infected houses, burn- 
ing their fiimiture, &c. till ^c saw 

Nights red with nuD— lightning in the fnorn ! 

They did not all escape the evil:->but I 
have seen some of them, when dut^ led 
them near the prison where their friends 
were confined, climb up to the chimney 
top of the infected house, and, being 

Free from plagiie, in danger's dread empby, 
JVave to thnr friends in openness of Joy ! 

The ignorance of the native faculty 
was now assisted by^the arrival of re- 
puted plague doctors from Smyrna. These 
strangers excited great interest; and 
treat^ the malady with unbecoming con- 
tempt They related the vehemence of 
pestilence in their country, where it was 
nothing unusual, when the morning arose, 
to find from one to three or four hundred 
persons in the streets and fields, stretch- 
ed in the dewy air of death!— That the 
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promptitude of the people was commen- 
surato with the evil! for wherever a 
eorsc was foand^ two men iiobouod their 
sashes, rolled them round the head and 
feet of the bodj, aod hurried with it to 
the g^rave. However, they seemed to 
have left their knowledge at home : for 
though their indifTerence was astooishing, 
ai)d their intrepidity most praiseworthy — 
Altering into the vilest and most forhid- 
ding places — ^handling the sick, the d^- 
Wi^y and the dead — the nature of this 
disease completely baffled their exertions, 
and defied their skill : — 

Spread tbroagh the isle its overwhelming gloom , 
iuid daily dug the nightly ghitted tomb ! 

The casaU or villages of Birchicarra, 
Zebbuge^ and Ckirmiy suflbred lamenta- 
}>ly ; ue last most severely, on account 
of its roobt situation. The work of death 
was familiar to all ; and black coyered 
^vehicles, to which the number of victims 
made it necessary to have recourse, ren- 
dered the evil still more ghastly. In 
these vehicles the dead were huddled to- 
gether — 

Men-^women — babes — promiscuous) crou-d the 

scene, 
Till morning chase their bearers from the g^cn. 

Laige pits had been previously scooped 
out, and thither the dead were conveyed 
at night, and tumbled in from these ve- 
hicles, in the same manner as in this coun- 
try rubbish is thrown from carts. They 
^ed the approach of morning, lest the 
frequency of their visits should fill the 
inhabitants with more alarming appre- 
hensions. The silence of day was not 
less dreary than the dark parade of night. 
That silence was now and then broken 
by the dismal cry for the " Dead /" as the 
unhallowed bier passed along the streets, 
preceded and followed by guards. The 
miseries of disease contributed to brifig 
on the horrors of famine ! The islaud is 
Tery populous, and cannot support itself. 
Trade wa^ at a stand — the bays were for- 
saken— -end strangers, appefiring off the 
harbour, on perceiving the yellow dag of 
quarantine, paused awhile, and raised 
our expectations only to depress our feel- 
ings more bitterly by their departure* 

Sicily is the parent granary of Malta, 
butt though the Sicilians had provisions 
on board their boats ready to come over, 
on bearing of the plague, they absolute- 
ly refused to put to sea. The British 
commodore in Syracuse was not to be 
trifled witli in this manner, and left it to 
their choice, either to go to Maltai or to 



the bottom of the deep. They preferred 
the former ; but, on their arrrval at home, 
neither solicitation nor threat could in- 
duce their return. In this forlorn state 
the Jiqprt generously offered their ser- 
yices, and supplied the isle with pro- 
visions, which were publicly distributed; 
but the extreme insolence and brutality 
of the creatures employed in that office 
very oflen tended to make the hungry 
loathe that food which, a moment befinre, 
they craved to eat. 

In autumn, the plagne unexpected^ 
declined, and business began partly to 
revive. But every fiitce betrayed a mis- 
giving lest it should return as fonoerly. 
People felt as sailors do on the sndden ces- 
sation of a storm, When the wind changes 
to the opposite point of the compass, only 
to blow with redcnibled fury. Their con- 
jecture was but too well founded, l^e 
plague returned a third time, from a more 
melancholy cause than formcriy: two 
men, who must have known themselves 
to be infected, sold bread in the streets*- 
the poor starving inhabitants bought it, and 
caught the infection. One of these scoun- 
drels fell a victim to the disease, the other 
fled ; but his career wasshort-— the quarsn- 
tine guard shot him in his endeavour to es- 
cape. This guard was composed of na« 
tives, who paraded the streets, having 
power to take up any person found abroad 
without a passport. The street of Poaczi 
was entirely depopulated, with the ex- 
ception of one solitary girl, who remain- 
ed about the house of her misery like one 
of those spirits that are supposed to haunt 
mortality in the stilhiess of the grave ! 

A thousand anecdotes might be- rio- 
ted from what fell under my own obser- 
vation, but they are all so touchingly sad, 
that I must omit them to spare Uie soft 
breast of sympathy. 

Fancy may conjecture up a thousand 
horro^, but there is one scene which, 
when imagination keeps within the vm^* 
of probability, it will not he easy to sur- 
pass. About three hundred of the con- 
valescent were conveyed to a temporanr 
lazaretto, or ruinous building, in the vi- 
cinity of Fort Apgelo : thither some mora 
were taken aftefwards — ^but it was tike 
touching gunpowder with lightning— in* 
fection spread from the last, and such a 
scene ensued <« as oven imagination fears 
totraoe." .Thecatastn^f>he of the black- 
hole at Calcutta bears no comparison to 
this: there it was 8nfibcation---here« it 
was the blasting breath of pestilence ! — 
the living — the dying--and the dead, hi 
one putrescent ^rave ! Cunea, prayen, 
and delirium> mingled in one groan of 
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horror, till the shuddering hand of death 
hushed the agonies of nature ! 

' A singular calamity hefel one of the holy 
brotherhood :-*his maid-servant having 
gone to draw some water, did not return : 
the priest felt uneasy at her long absence, 
and, calling her in vain, went to the 
draw-well in quest of her— ^e was 
drowned ! He laid hold of the rope with 
the intention of helping hei^-<ind in that 
act was ibond, standing in the calm seren- 
ityof death ! 

The plagne usually attacked the suf- 
ferer with giddiness and want of appe- 
tite — apathy ensued. An abscess formed 
under each arm- pit, and one on the groin. 
It was the practice to ^i^ip^^ these; 
and if that could be done, the patient 
survived; if not, the abscesses grew of a 
livid colour, and suppurated. Then was 
the critical nioment— of life or dissolu- 
tion. 

The rains of December, and the cool 
breezes of January, dispelled the remains 
of the plague in La Valette : but it exist- 
ed for some months longer in the villages. 
The disease, which was supposed to have 
orig^ated from putrid vegetables, and 
other matter, peculiarly affected the na* 
tires. There weie only twelve deaths of 
British residents during its existence in 
tke island ; and these deaths were ascer- 
teioed to have followed from other and 
indubitable causes. Cleanliness was found 
to be the best preventive against the pow- 
er of the disease, the ravages of which 
were greater in the abodes of poverty^ 
and wretchedness. Every precaution' 
was wisely taken by the former, and by 
the present governor. The soldiers were 
every morning lightly moistened with oil, 
which proceeded in constant exhalation 
from the heat of their bodies, and thereby 
prevented the possibility of the contagion 
aflbcting them. TobacdPwas proA^ly 
tmoked, and burnt in the dwellings of the 
inhabitants, who, during the prolonged 
quarantine, felt verjun^^y to resume 
business. They beguiled their evenings 
by wallMng on the terraces, the tops 
of the houses being aU, or principally, 
flat. There friends and lovers used to 
enjoy the pleasure of beholding each 
other at a distance, while 
ReUYCtng long those walks with weary feet, 
They cursed the fate which warned them not to 
meet! 

When the quarantine ceased, they has- 
tened eagerly to learn the fate of Ibeir 
friends, in the same manner as sailors 
hurry below after battle, to see how many 
of their messmates have survived to share 
in the dream of glory ! 



NATURAL HISTORV OF ALOIXIIS. 



, (From PananiVs Jifarratwt.) 

A happy combination of warmth and 
humidity gives a great degree both of vi- 

Sour apd magpificeuce to the vegetable pro- 
uctions of Barbary. A^hough the lower 
class subsist prinoipally on barley, yet wheat 
and Indian corn are extremely abundant. 
There is also a species of chick-peas, which 
is roasted in a pan, and thus forms an im- 
portant article of consamption amongst the 
people. The prickly pear abounds ul over 
this country, and what it wants in pictu- 
resque beauty, is made up by its utility; for, 
while the tree forms an impenetrable hedge^ 
the fruit is excessively nutritive and whole- 
some. Vines grow to a prodigious beighty 
and passing naturally from one tree tp ano. 
tber, form beautiful arbours: their size is 
equally remarkable, beinz sometimes as 
large at the root as a tolerably proportioned 
olive-tree. The latter is also a very favourite 
production of northern Africa ; and besides 
the immense quantity of trees, wild and 
cultivated, the Algerine territory produces 
a small thorny tree, which bears a fruit 
eoual in sise and flavour to the large olive 
or Spain. Their pomegranates are at least 
three times larger than those of Italy, and 
the pumpkins grow to an 'enormous magni- 
tude. In addition to all those fVuits com- 
mon to Europe, the oranges and figs of this 
country are of the most exquisite flavour ; 
the chesnut-tree does not grow to a very 
large size in Barbary, but the nut, though 
small, is ver^ sweet. The oaks are in some 
places, particularly on the sea coast, of an 
Immense siae, and extremely lofty : of these 
the qtmctu ballola of naturalists also 
abounds, its acorn being very nourishing 
to several animals, and not unlike the wild 
chesnut. This important tree, so well known 
in Spain, would also be a great acquisition 
to Italy, into which it has not hitherto been 
introduced. Amongst |lifferent species of 
the cypress, there is one seen in the vici- 
nity oi Algiers, remarkable for its unusual 
loftiness anid pyramidical form ; the almond 
and mulberry tree are also found in great 
plenty. The mdigo fara glauca yields a 
valuable dye ; and there is a highly esteem- 
ed medicinal plant found in this part of 
Africa, vul»u>iy called eintrariaf wnich is 
considered hy the natives as a sovereign 
remedy in several diseases. Another hero, 
the xennat tumbhes the inhabitants with 
the celebrated juice with which their nails 
are tinged. Amongst botanical plants is 
the 9cula marUimat the hulbosa radicatOy 
and dwarf palm, which yields an exceedingly 
small date, also the sacchnnun cekndriatmi 
and agrosHs pungent. In the moj;e arid 
vallies are to be found the reseda odor<Aa, 
erica arborta^ and superb eactusj all of 
which aflford excellent pasture for lambs, 
while they perfume the air with grateful 
odoun; also the laurel rose, which cheers 
and vivifies the coimtry, when all other 
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flowers are dried up by automnal beat. The 
hills are covered with thyme and rosemary* 
which at once purify (he atmosphere, and 
supply in many places the deficiencies offuel. 
The traveller's sight is also continually re- 
galed with eitensive tracts thickly planted 
with roses of every hue, for the distilla- 
tion of the famous essence or otto of rosea 
so well known in Europe. This fine cli- 
mate has at all times been highly favour- 
able to the culture of sucar cane ; that of 
Soliman being considered the largest and 
most prolific of anv in the world. Indeed 
this plant is thought by many to be indi- 
genous to Barbery, from whence, tO|;ether 
%vith Sicily, it was originally supplied to 
the West India islands. But the most cele- 
brated tree in Africa b the lotus, equally re- 
nowned by poets and naturalists. 

The natives frequently amuse themselves 
by a curious kind of warfare, which b 
created by shutting up a scorpion and a rat 
together in a close cage, when a terrible con- 
test ensues. I have seen this continue some- 
times for above an hour : it generally ends 
by the death of the scorpion ; but in a little 
time after the rat begins to swell, and, m 
violent convulsions, soon shares the fate of 
his vanquished enemy. It is also a favour- 
ite diversion with the Moors, to aurround 
one ofthese reptiles with a circle of straw, 
to which fir is ippKed; after making seve- 
fal attempts pass the flames, it turns on 
itself, and thus becomes its own execu- 
tioner. 

The ^most destructive part of the insect 
tribe, and whicfi is justly considered as the 
greatest scourge in Africa, remains to be 
noticed : this is the locust : it is much lar- 
ger than the horse-fl^ of Italy ; some have 
the wings marked with brown spots, while 
the bodv is of a bridbt yellow. The^ are 
dry and vieorous, lile other insects inha- 
bit'mgthe desert, l^liat is called the red 
skipper of this tribe, does by far the most 
injury to vegetation. They generallv begin 
to appear eariy in May, spreading them- 
selves over the plains and vallies to depo- 
sit their eggs ; which, in another month, 
send forth the young, when they imme- 
diately associate in prodigious numbers, 
often forming a compact phalanx, which 
covers several acres of ground. In this 
order tbey continue a direct course, and 
with amazing rapidity consume every parti- 
cle of fruit, vegetables, and com, that may 
Ue in their way ; thus destroying all the 
hopes of the husbandman and farmer. Oa 
these occasions the whole population of the 
district through which the insect army passes, 
is occupied in devising the best means of 
getting rid of such unprofitable visitors : for 
this purpose ditches are dug and filled with 
water; at other times, recourse is had to 
large bonfires, but all b to no purpose with 
these devastators, whose chiefs seem to di^ 
rect them with the preciaioD of regular- 
troops, constantly stimubtin^ them to the 
jHfs dc ehargtf and from thetr unremitting 



progress, appear as if they were coatitiBaUf 
repeating en avant. 

Without ever stopping, or tumiog aside, 
thev ru:»h with impetuosity into the flames, 
until they are fairly extinguished by their 
numbers. They also fill the ditches: sod 
when these obstacles are removed, the rear 
advance over their bodies,renderiDgitnBpos- 
sible for any part of those before to retmt, 
if ever so well inclined : they are thus left 
no alternative between death and victory: 
the living passing with perfect iodiiliereiKe 
over the suffocated bodies of their oonut- 
nions, the jourpey b pursued without oy 
iutermissiou. 

Two or three days after the first pas- 
sage, other bodies, equally large, and 
prompted by the same destructive intrepi- 
dity, follow inatheir steps, devouring w 
bark and branches of those very trees 
which their predecessors had already 
stript of leaves and fruit. << For they co* 
vered the face of the whole earth, so thit 
the land was darkened ; and they did eit 
every herb of the land, and all the fruit of 
the trees which the hail bad left : and there 
remained not any green thine io the trees, 
or in the herbs of the field, through all the 
land of Egypf—Exod. x. 16. 

Having continued thb predatory waifare 
for nearly a month, ana laid waste the 
whole country, they reach their aalwil 
growth : thb is the signal for their uode^ 
going a partial metamorphosis, bjr efaangiBZ 
their coat; an operation which b effected 
by fixing themselves on bushes or rocks, and . 
it does not require more than tep Duetei 
before they are enabled to appear b their 
new dress ; lylne for a short interval after 
thb in a state of languor, the heat of the 
sun soon ^ves fresh vigour to their viinpi 
by removing the humidity, and tbejf are 
once more restored to their Original activity. 
Taking a hieher flight their numbers darion 
the air, while the sound of their wings is 
heard for several miles. The unchangeable 
steadiness with which thb singular tnoe set 
in concert during their bruption, seems to 
imply a regulajflpirection, rather tlian its 
being the mere enect of instinct 

whenever a country b condemned to the 
above terrible visitation, nothing can eiceed 
toe alarm created amongst the inhabitants, 
and with good reason, for woe to the^ 
trict over which they pass ! All is destroyed 
in little more than the space of an hoar: 
they do not suffer even a leaf or blade of 
grass to remain, destroying evenr appear 
ance of vegetation. Puring their short 
stay, they have all the inquietude and ia* 
stability of hunger: wild as the country 
they inhabit, it is impossible for an^ one to 
fret near them. Often, while following their 
ailatory course, they push on too far, aad 
are precipitated into the sea ; at other 
thnes, a sudden north wind destroys then 
b^ millions, when the country is imnif- 
diately covered for many miles by their 
putrid bodiesi which i^ frequcnuy ths 
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«OQrce of pestilential diseases. They have 
also upon more than one occasion, when 
highly favoured by the weather) found their 
way to the coast of France, Spain, and 



if the Moors were less indolent, or less 
blinded by superstition, much might be 
done towards tne total destruction of these 
voracious insects, when their eggs are first 
laid; but, In addition to their favourite 
doctrine of predestination, which accele- 
rates many a serious calamity, the Arabs 
and negroes firmly believe in the exbtence 
of 9 bind, called the tamarmog, which de- 
tiiroys the locost, as storks do serpents and 
oiher reptiles : with this fabulous notion, 
the boys who happen to take up one in 
their hand, cry out tamarmog, and on its 
trembling, or making any e'Bbrt to escape, 
they immediately fancy it must be produced- 
from hearing the name of their implacable 
enemy pronounced. 

It is also related that the Arabs go to 
Korazan, the country of the tamarmog, 
and bring a pitcher ot water back to their 
own dwellings ; it attracts the bird, who is 
thus induced to come and make war on the 
locust. 

Whenever any district is attacked, as al- 
ready observed, (he whole population unite 
in every possible effort to dislodge the 
>nemy: but seeing the inutility of these 
efforts, they not only cease any longer to 
torment themselves at the disappointment, 
but vefy wisely endeavour to turn their mis- 
fortune into a source of some advantage ; 
this is effected bv beating the bushes and 
trees on which the locusts settle, and on 
tleir falling off, potting them into sacks 
prepared for the purpose; they are tlien 
Doiied, and after being dried on the terrace, 
are considered as very good eating. I have 
tasted some that were fried in a pan, and 
broiled ; they are by no means unpalatable, 
and something like sprats, though not very 
ivholesome : tlie natives seem to swallow 
them with a particular zest. This insect, 
is, I believe, the acribes of the ancients ; 
and, according to some historians, minis- 
tered to the wants of the Anchorites in the 
Thebaid. 



PRfSBlfT STATE OF BARBABT. 

(From ifu wmt.) 

Having endeavoured to give an idea of 
the productions, soil, and climate, we now 
advert to the population of Barbaiy, which 
consists of Negroes, Turks, Moors, Bedouin 
Arabs, Chiloulis, Jews, and Christians. 
Towards the sea-shore the Moors are white, 
and of an olive tinge near Mount Atlas. 
In the cities, such as Alsiert, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, the}r are bom with an excessively 
fSair complexion ; this, by constant exposure 
to an anient sun, becomes brown, though it 
Ib said, that in one of the remote valleys 
jiearthe Atlas, a race «f buud^ Unaally de- 

Vol. m.— No. v. 50 



scended from the Vandals, still exist with 
the blue eves, light hair, and fair skins oC 
their northern ancestors. Mearly all the 
blacks are in a state of unequivocal slavery. 
The barbarians are not only pinctes on the 
water, but robbers on land. Whde the cor- 
sairs scour the sea, parties of licensed ban- 
ditti are despatched towards the desert in 
pursuit of human beings: .arriving undi^o- 
vered in the peaceful villages at night, thejf 
surprise and carry off the inoffensive inha- 
bitants, who are quietly occupied in looking 
after their' flocks and harvest. These de* 
predators are seconded by the descendants 
of many Moorbh families, who fled from 
Barbary during the reign of the Caliphs, 
and aitenvards established themselves ia 
Soudan and other countries of the Interior. 
There is also a great number of slaves bought 
from the Shafrtes, or Moorish dealers, and 
the Slaiees, native merchants, who bring 
them in large droves to Vergela, in the 
country of the Bent ^feM3aal^. Besides those 
who die on the road from fatigue and ill 
usage, it b supposed that t^ere are at least 
12,000 annually sold in the different regen- 
cies. The march often exceeds a hundred 
days ; and the survivors are exposed to sale 
in the bazars. 

Judging of the negroes I ^w in Barbary, 
thev appeared to possess a^ati^cal gayety 
and steadiness of character, ^^'; .h K>rned 
a striking contrast to the gloomy taciturnity 
of the Moors. When in their own coun« 
tries, dancing and singing is said to form 
their chief delight and greatest source of 
amusement; they never salute a booti, or 
head of a tribe, nor return thanks for any 
favonrs which may have been conferred on 
them, without adding a song in praise of 
their generous benefactor. All the African 
villages, undisturbed by war, resound witk 
song; and, after sun-set, this i;reat conti- 
nent may be compared to one universal 
ball-room, without its superfluous ceremo* 
nies. As these demonstrations of happi- 
ness generally take place at tiie same hour^ 
and the nights are beautifully serene, the 
nearest villagers alternately reply to each 
other in the national song, while the more 
susceptible listen with eager curioeity to 
catch the voice of their ebon dulcinea. The 
black slaves in Algiers also dance occa- 
•ionally ; but it is the dance of slavery, ia 
which chains echo a terrible response to 
the music. Theirs is no longer the song of 
tenderness and peace ; it is slow, monoto- 
nous, and sorrowful, the expression of deep 
and settled melancholy. < 

Of Jews, there is an immense number 
scattered all over (he coast of Barbary. 
The city of AJgiers contains about 8,000, 
most of whom have swerved considrrabl^ 
from the belief of their ancestors, following 
the Talmud and Kabbala, with the except 
tion of those called free, who generaliy 
come from Leghorn to this place, and are 
allowed entire liberty in their movements. 
The Bihappy seas ef Ikrael;8o btdly tieSedl 
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ki other countries, can expect lUtle indul- 
gence from the barbarians. 

It is the business of Jews to execute all 
criminals, and afterwards buiy ' their bo- 
dies. They arc also employed to cany the 
Moors on their shoulders, when disem- 
barking in shoal water. They feed the ani- 
mi*; of the seraglio, and are incessantly 
•xposed to (he scoffings and derisions of the 
young Moors, without the possibility of re- 
fentiug It. Frequently beaten bj^ their per- 
secutors, if they lift a hand in their own de- 
A^nce, agreeably to the kx taUon» of the 
Moors, it is taken off. But that which is 
QtiU more irksome, is the never ending con- 
tributions levied on them : the weekly sum 
of 2000 dollars is exacted as a general tax 
upon the whole tribe, besides various other 
iivdividual assessments, particularly when- 
ever any .MoQrish festival takes place. Th« 
Turks insist on borrowing money even by 
force;, and, contrary to the European 
maxim, it is not be who forgets to pay that 
is incarcerated, tgit the man who refuses to 
lend! 

A Jew cannot leave the regency withoot 
giving security to a large amount for his 
return. If any of the sect become bank- 
rupts, and there happens to be a Turkish 
creditor, be b almost invariably accused of 
fraudulency, and hung. 

The number of renegades at Algiers is 
by no means great, nor are they much fa- 
voured. The slayes who embrace Mahom- 
inedanism are not consequently emanci- 
pated, but their labours are less severe, and 
; their liberty greater. The Jew desirous of 
•mbracing Islamiim must first become a 
Christian, in order, as the Moors say, to fol- 
low the course of different religions, and 
finally pass through those gradations which 
lead to perfection. Of the Turks who 
domineer over this wretched country, it is 
stated, 

This lawless force is kept up by sending 
ships and commissaries to the Levant an- 
nually to procure new recruits, in order to 
fill up those vacancies occasioned bv war, 
death, or puntshments. These are collected 
(roi9 the very lowest dreg» of the people in 
Smyrna and Constantinople, nor are the 
vilest malefactors rejected. The Barbary 
recruits are looked upon with so much con- 
tempt, that even the women refuse to ac- 
eompony them in their new calling. 

No sooner, however, are they landed in 
Algiers, and formed into an insolent and 
domineering militia, than a high air of im- 
portance i»pirt on, and, giving themselves 
the title of EflSpudis, tUey possess all the 
arrogance and pride which generally belong 
to the upstart favourites of fortune. Not- 
wittistanding their vanity, they are by no 
means ashamed of their base' origin ; on the 
oontraiy, they seem to feel a peculiar 
pleasure in publbbing from what low de- 
grees they have been enabled to arrive at 
the highest oftcca. A Dey^ while disput- 



ing with one of the European consols, once 
said, " My father salted tongues at Pera, 
and my mother sold them in Cofi9laotino- 
ple ; but 1 never knew^ worse tongue iham 
yours.'* Although the militia seldom ex- 
ceed ten or twelve thousand, they are ena- 
bled to keep five millions of people in fern 
and subjection, by alt of whom they are na- 
turally held iiT the greatest abhorrence, not- 
withstanding the hard necessity of obeyiag 
such monsters. 



The distrustful policy of the Algerine 
government takes all possible eare to pre- 
vent too close a union between the Tiinldi 
soldiery and Moorish population^ soas te 
render them at once the instruments and 
accomplices of its tyranny ; consequently 
Intermarriage with the Moorish women b net 
encouraged. It was not long since that a rich 
Moor, Sy Di Cador, lost his head for having 
given bb daughter in marriage to an Aga. 

But the empire of love is the most 

Sowerful of aU, so that many Turks, in- 
uenced by the ardour of passion, nnite 
themselves to natives, and they are gene- 
rally preferred by the parents, who are thus 
enabled to anticipate support in the hoar 
of revolution. Weakness looks to power 
for protection, and beauty likes to become 
the reward of valour. The diitdreD wbe 
spring from these marriages may in some 
measure be compared to tne Creoles of the 
West-Indies, alid are called CMiouHs. At 
Tunis they become soldiers, and reeehre 
pay almost as soon as they are able to 
walk ; but in Algiers they are not enmUed 
until a more advanced age. Viewed with 
great jealousy by the Turks, the CkilmSk 
seldom rise to situations of trust or dignity^ 
Many are emploved as accountants and 
agents in mercantile houses, in which situa- 
tion their intelligence and fidelity have be* 
come almost proverbial. Although paitak- 
tng of Turk and Moor, they are decidedly 
most attached to the latter. Numerous, 
strong and united, many think that in the 
future revolutions of this place, a ChilonS 
wiH reign, as Petion, or Christopbe, at 9U 
Domingo. 
The Bcrberi, or Berrebfes, are the indi- 

fenous people of Barbary, to which they 
ave given this name. Theyare the descen- 
dants of the Carthaginians, Getuli, and Li- 
byans, mixed with the Saracen invaders^ 
who entered Africa under the inhumaa 
Kaled el Valid, surnamed tlie Sword of God. 
They inhabit the whole chain of the Atlas, 
near the Isthmus of Sues, and are the same 
race as the Bcrebras,' a people of Upper 
Egyp^> ^ a'so the Guanchts of the Canary 
Islands, speaking neariy the same hm- 
guage. Tney are of a very athletic fonn, 
and extremely brave ; and are also remerit- 
able for fine teeth and eves, the pupils of 
which are generally of a bright brown, not 
unlike the gloss of antiqne bron«e. Neither 
tat nor very fleshy, they are chiefiy formed 
of nerve and nuscle. Aithongh wrinkled 
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io early life, their vijioroas and active ha- 
bits keep off the feeling of old age, which 
k only mscovered by the whiteness of their 
beard and hair : they never speak of it, or 
seem lo Icnow of such an evil ; and when- 
ever, at the age of seventy, it happens that 
they are unable scrupulously to fferform all 
the offices of the Sabbath, as enjoined by 
the Koran, they do not accuse weight of 
years, but incantation and sorcery. Their 
dress is composed of a shirt without sleeves, 
«nd short pantaloons ; the head is shaved 
in front) leaving the hair behind ;, Ihey do 
Dot let their beard grow, having merely a 
little tuft on the chin and mustaenios. They 
inhabit small cabins on the highest moun- 
tains, and some find shelter in caves, like 
the aocieot Troglodites. Their bouses are 
built of stone or wood, and surrounded 
by a wall, which Is pierced with loop-holes^ 
for defence all round. Proud and auda- 
cious, they are implacable in their hatred. 
They are excellent swimmers, and deliglitin 
the chase. Passionately fond of their mus- 
ket, they frequently expend seventy or 
•ighty dollars to ornament it with ivory and 
silver. They ^nerally hang the paw of a 
Fion, or other terocious beast of ptey, round 
their children's necks, to inspire force and 
courage; and the ^oung brides present 
their husbands with similar amulets. Their 
fields are well cultivated. Warmly attached 
totheirnative mountains, they prefer the 
bigfaer grounds, and very rarely change theur 
place of abode. 

The most numerous tribe of the Ber* 
beri, known by the ^ame of SchuUa,^Br» 
found iQ Morocco. In Algiei^ the^ are called 
Kalnles, or Cuboil; those who m habit the 
Sahara, are styled TmoaficSu. The Cubail 
are the poorest and most fittiiy. They 
regard foreigners, and travellers of cveiy 
kind, with great jealousy, ft is on this 
account necessary to maae them believe 
vou are looking iot medicinal herbs ; for 
ftke all savdge nations, they cannot con- 
ceive that anjr one travels for instruction o^ 
imiusemetot. The Kabiles of Algiers are 
by far the most discontented and rebellions 
of all Barbary. The Turks watch them 
with the utmost jealousy and suspicion^ 
often retainiiK the sons of their chiefs, as 
hostages for the good conduct and fidelity 
of the parents. J saw two of these at Al- 
giers in chains, and treated with as much 
severity as the Christian slaves. The Bef^ 
beri obey foreign domination with disdain, 
while their hatred foments with the ardent 
heat of a burning sun. 



MSCHAJOCS: PCftnSTUAL MOTlOir. 

John Spence^ an ingenious individual, 
residing at Linlithgow, in Scotland, has 
applied the magnetic power to the produc- 
tion of a perpetual motion. This person 
was in early liie apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
but the natural bent of his genius for me- 
j0fa attics omcame eveiy obstacle ; he igot to 



be keeper of a steam-engine in a spinning- 
factory at Glasgow, and after two years' 
ttudy in this school, retired to his native 
place to pursue the shoemaking Cor bread, 
and wheels, levers, &c. for the gratification 
of his own taste. The perpetual motion 
was an object worthy of such a devotee, 
and we find that be has invented a piece of 
mechanism which is doubly curious, from 
Its own powers, and from the extraordioary 
difficulties in whose despite it has been ac- 
complished. It is not easy to convey an 
idea of it without plates. 

" A wooden beam, poised by the centre, 
has a piece of steel attached to one end of 
K, which is alternately drawn up by a piece 
of magnet placed above it, and down by 
another placed below it i as the end of the 
beam approaches the magnet, either above 
or below, the machine interjects a non* 
conducting substance, which suspends the 
attraction of the magnet approached, and 
allows the other to exert its powers. Thus 
the end of tb^ beam continually ascends and 
descends betwixt the two magnets, without 
ever coming into contact with either ; th« 
attractive power of each being suspended 
precisely at the moment of nearest ap- 
proach. And as the magnetic attraction is 
a permanently operating power, there ap- 
pears to be no limit to the continuance of the 
motion, but the^ endurance of the materials 
of the machine." 

The first machine made by Mr. Spence, is 
very rude, and fashioned by his own hands ; 
but he intends applying the principle to 
the motion of a time-piece. We trust this 
ingenious man will meet the encourage- 
ment he deserves — if rjot as the reward of 
his talents and perseverance, at least for the 
benefit of the community, for it is from such 
sources that great national improvements 
are often derived. 



GEIIM.\R LITERATURE. 

Witches. — Professor Bohmer, atOottingen^ 
has published a very interesting and valuable 
work, under the title of " Manuel of the 
LUerature ef Criminal Law" In this woiic 
we find the following^ proof of the supersti- 
tion and cruelty which prevailed in Hun- 
gary, with respect to Witches, in the first 
half of the last century. 

In a report from the Segedm,of the 26th 
of July, 17S28, it is said, <* As several per- 
sons of both sexes have been lately thrown 
into prison here, they have not only been 
very strictly examined, but also .... sen- 
tenced to be burned. But before this sen« 
tence wasAxecated on them, they were first, 
according to the custom of this place, put 
to the proof J that is to say, they were let 
down into the water, with their hands 
bound, and a long rope fastened round their 
bodies ; but, according to the manner of 
witches, they floated on the water like a 

Siece of dry wood. After this, they were 
Dtntdiately put to the second proot^ aamfi^ 
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ly, laid in the scales, to sfte how heavy each 
twiSi upon which it was astonishing to be- 
hold that a toll and robust woman weighed 
no more than' three drams, and her husband, 
who was not of the smallest, only five drams, 
and the rest on an average only half an 
ounce, three drams, and even less. On the 
20th of this month the^sentence was executed 
on thirteen persons, namely, six sorcerers 
and seven witches, who were all burlied 
alive. Among Ihem the last year's justice 
of the town, a man otherwise highly es- 
teemed by every body, 82 years old, adorn- 
ed the funeral pile ! ! ! It is not to he de- 
scribed how dreadful thb spectacle was to 
behold J 'three wood piles were erected a 
league from the town, with a great stake 
fixed in the middle of each ; to this stake 
four malefactors were bound with ropes 
upon each pile, and then a woman, who 
was not yetbumed, was beheaded ...... 

thereupon all the piles were kindled, and 
set in full flames at once. . . . There are 

eight more still in prison: these have al- 
ready been swam and weighed, sustain the 
ordeal for witches," kc. 



THZ ARCTIC EXPEDItlON. 

The Isabella and Alexander left Tell 
Sound, in Shetland, on the 3d of May, for 
Pavis* Strait, with a fair wind *, and the 
Dorothea and Trent the same place, on the 
7th, for Behring's Strait, by the North Pole, 
all in high spirits. 

All the ships that the Expedition met on 
their course to Shetland, cheered them with 
every kind expression, wishing them a 
liappy voyage, and safe return. The inha- 
bitants of Slietland were much affected at 
the departure of the Isabella. The officers 
went on shore thereto shoot, but they had 
bad sport, so they were induced to fire at 
the gulls, making a gi*eat slaughter of those 
poor screaming animals. The sailors were 
not permitted to go ashore, for fear of their 
deserting. They . have a fiddler and a 
drummer on board, and are very cheerful. 
The crew were in high spirits, and anxious 
to bend their course towards tiie object of 
their msearch. 



It is a singular fact, that in the district of 
the Mysore, hail falls only in the hottest 
season, and then in pieces of the weight of 
half an ounce. Masses of immense size are 
said to have fallen from the clouds at 
different periods; but there is one in- 
stance upon record* and is besides con- 
irmed by the testimony of a gentleman of 
the greatest rest)ectability, ana hieh in the 
«ivil service of the Hon. East India Com- 
Mny, of a piece, that in the latter part of 
Xippoo Sultan's reign fell near Seringapa- 
tam, of the shse of an elephant. The re- 
sort given of it by Tippoo*s officers was, 
%at It had the effect oi fire on the skin of 



those who touched it, — a eompari9on m- 
turally made by persons * ignorant of the 
^nsation of extreme cold, and that two 
davs elapsed before it was entirely cfis* 
solved, dtiring which time it exhaled sack 
a stench as to prevent persons approaching 
It— H<yiuj,29. f- -r --0 

A well known learned Platonist^ Thomas 
Taylor, the translator of Aristotle, Prockis, 
&c. was asked a few days ago — " If .he should 
succeed in restoring the Platonic Philosophy, 
what was to be done with Bacon, Newtoo, 
Locke, and Boyle V « Why then," said lie, 
<< you must make Bacon boll, and lock 
I»Jewton." 

As the son of a venerable Clergyman was 
passing, or endeavouring to pass, Trom Lod- 
pte-street into St. Paulas Church-yard, 
hurrying on business of consequence into 
the city, he was stopped for some time by 
carts, coaches, kc. and foiled in every at- 
tempt to thread theu- mazes. <^ Pray,'* said 
he to a mercer standing at a shop door, 
" what is all this bustle and stoppage for?" 
« For the benefit of the sons of the clei^gy," 
replied the cockney. « That is impossible,'* 
said the inquirer, « I am a clergyman's son, 
and I never in my life felt a greater incon- 



ST. AlfDREW S CROSS. 

St. Andrew's cross is, as is well knowRf 
always represented in the simpe of the letter 
X. That this is an error, ecclesiastical his- 
torians prove, by appealing to the cross itself 
on which he suffered, and which St. Stephen 
of Burgundy gave to the convent oJf St. 
Victor, near Marseilles, and which, like the 
common cross, is rectangular. The cause 
of the error may be thUs explained : when 
the apostle suffered, the cross, instead of 
being fixed upright, rested on its foot and 
arm, and in tnb posture h^ was made fast 
to it, his bands to one arm and the heady 
his feet to the other arm and the footi^ and 
his head in the aur. 



FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

Frederick the Great being informed of 
the death of one of his chaplains* a man of 
considerable learning and piety, determining 
that his successor should not be behind him in 
these qualifications, took the following me- 
thod of ascertaining the merit of one of the 
numerous candidates for the appointroenl. 
He told the applicant that he would himself 
furnish him with a text the follow!^ 
Sunday, when he Was to preach at the 
Royal Chapel, from which be was to make 
an extempore sermon. The clennnnan 
accepted the proposition. The wKuaof 
such a probationary discourse was spteed 
abroad widely, ana at an early hour the 
Royal Chapel wa» Cfoaded to esceM. Tk$^ 
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ting arrived at the end of the preyers/ and) 
•n the candidate's ascending the pulpit, 
one of his majesty's aides-de-camp pre- 
seoited Aim wiUi a sealed paper. The 
preacher opened it, and found nothing 
written therein : he did not however^ in so 
critical a moment) lose his presence of 
mind ; but, tumiug the paper on both sides, 
he saidi ** My brethren, here is nothing, 
and there is nothing ; out of nothing God 
created all thinrs," and proceeded to deliver 
a most admirable discourse upon the won* 
ders of the creation. — Bramnn's Letters of 
a Prussian TrasiUer. 



MEMORY AND RECOLLECTION. 

Beasts and babies remember^ i.e. recog- 
oiEe; man alone recollects. This distinc- 
tion was made by Aristotle. — Ethics ofArit- 
totU. 



LORD CHATHAM. 

His eloquence was of every kind, tran- 
quil, vehement, argumentative, or moraliz- 
ing, as best suited the occasion. In 1764, 
he maintained the illegality of general 
warrants with great enei^ in the House of 
Commons. "By the British Constitution,'* 
said he, <* every man's house is his castle ; 
not that it b surrounded with walls and bat- 
tlements, for it may be a straw-built shed. 
Every wind of heaven may blow around it, 
all the elements of nature may enter in, 
but the king cannot, the king dares not." — 
Parliamentary Debates. 



PETER THE OREAT 

Having directed the translation of « Puf- 
fendorff 's Introduction to the Knowledge of 
the States of Europe" into the Russian lan- 
guage, a monk, to whom this translattoO' 
was committed, 4)resented it to the emperor 
when finished, who turning over the leaves, 
eiclaimed with an indignant air, « Fool ! 
what did I order you to do .' is thb a trans- 
lation.^" Then referrinjE to the original, he 
showed him a paragraph in which the author 
had spoken with great asperity of the Rus- 
sians, but the translator had omitted it. 
<< Go instantly," said the Czar, " and eie- 
cute my orders rigidly. It is not to flatter 
my subjects that I have this book^ trans- 
lated and printed, but to instruct and reform 
them." 



HOGARTH. 

Soon after the celebrated Hogarth set up 
a carriage, be had occasion to visit the Lord 
Mayor, (Mr. Beckford). When he entered 
the Mansion-house, the weather was fiue« 
but being detained some time, it rained 
heavy when he oame out ; and leaving the 
bouse by a different door to which he en- 
tered, he unite forgot his carriage, and iqi- 
mediately began to call for a hockney coach, 
but finding none on the neighbouring stands, 
he sallied forth to brave the storm, and ac- 
tually reached Leicester Fields without be- 
stowing a thought on the comforts of having 
a vehicle of his own, until Mrs. Hogarth, 
surprised to see him so wet and splashed) 
asked him where he had left it. 



TENELON. 

A person talking to Fenelon upon the sub- 
ject of the criminal laws of France, and 
approving of the many executh>n8 which 
had taken place under it, in opposition to 
the arguments of the archbishop, said, " I 
maintain that such persons are unfit to live." 
" But, my friend,** said Fenelon, " you do 
not reflect that they are still more unfit 
to die." 



Brpobl 

log his " Geography of the World," ac- 
eepted an invitation to spend a few weeks 
with a ^nileman who lived on the New 
Forest, Hampshire, with directions where 
his servant should meet him to conduct him 
thither. As soon as he was joined by the 
gentleman's servant, they struck off Into 
3ie thick of the forest, and after riding for 
a considerable time, Mr. Heylin asked if 
that was the right road ', and to his great as- 
tonishment received for answer that the 
conductor did not know, but he had heard 
there was a very near cut to hb master's 
house through the thicket, and he certainly 
thought, as Mr. Heylin had written the 
« Geography of the World," that such a 
road €Ottla not have been laoksoWB to him. 



When this intelligent historian presided 
in the export wareiiouse of Madras, one 
Davidson, who acted under him^oneday 
at breakfast, being asked by Mr. Orme of 
what profession his father was? David- 
son replied, that he was a saddlur. And 
pray, said he, why did he nOt make you a 
saddler ? 1 was always whimsical, said David- 
son, and rather chose to try my fortune a? 
yon have done, in the East-India Company's 
service. But pray, sir, continued he, what 
profession was your father f My father, 
answered the historian, rather sharply, was 
a ^ntleman. And why, retorted Davidson, 
with great simplicity, did he not breed you 
up a gentleman ? 

ANECDOTE. 

Doctor Garth, who was a great frequenter 
of the Wits* Coffec-House (the Cocoa- 
Tree, in St. James-street,) sitting there one 
morning conversing with two persons of 
rank, when Rowe, the noet, (who was sel- 
dom very attentive to his dress and appear- 
ance, but still insufferably vain of being no- 
ticed by persons of consequence,) entered, 
and placing himself in a box nearly opposita 
to that in which the docter sat, lookea con- 
8taotly round with a view of cat«^iiig hi? 
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eye ; but not saeeeeding, he desired the 
waiter to ask him for his snudf-box, which 
be knew to be a valuable one, set with dia- 
nonds, and the present of some foreif^n 
prince : this he returnedi and asked for so 
lepeatedlvy that Crarth, who knew him well, 
perceived the drift, and accordingly took 
from his pocket a pencil, and wrote on the 
lid the two Greek characters pAi, rhoj 
which so mortified the poet that he quitted 
the room. 



There are a number of modern Greeks 
pursuing their studies at Munich, Wurtxr 
Dur^, S^ltingen, Jena, and other German 
Universities. At Wurtxburg, qne of the 
indents is son to a prince of Epirus. They 
purchase many books to take with them to 
their native country ; and great effects 
may« we think, be anticipated from this 
importation of enlightening literature, as 
well as from the acquisition of knowledge in 
(he politics and science of Europe. 



SPARTAN OATH. 

The following is a curious specimen of the 
laconic maooer in which state business was 



Sot. 



dispatched amongst the Spartans, (tnoslitsd 
from the Latin :) — We toat are as toodsi 
you do constitute you our king, a^ if ]ro« 
defend our liberties we will defenayoa; if 
not; not. 



AVECDOTE or THE KAJa OF |IARCmi05T. 

Lord Binning, who was sitting by biibed* 
side a few hours before hb death, seeing him 
smile, asked what he was laughing at ? he 
answered, " I am diverted to tninl^ wbst t 
disappointment the worms will meet with, 
when they come to mf expecting a good 
meal, and find nothing but bones!" He was 
84 years of age, and very thin. 

A man who had bad a severe fall, was 
asked by the surgeon, " Have yon sprained 
yourself near the fibula f" — « No sir," an- 
swered he, « near the market-plau'* 

The University of Upsal in Sweifes 
contains at present 1267 students, fifty of 
whom are from 30 to 35 years of age, 
The majority of the professors are paid ii 
com. 



Art. 11. REPORT OF DISEASES. 



Report of Diseases treated at the Public Dis- 
pensartfi Neto-Yorky during the monM of 
July, 1818. 

'ACUTE DISEASES. 

FEBRIS Intermittens, (Intermittent Fevery) 
6 ; Febris Remittens, (Remittent Fever^) 
6; Febris Continua, (Continued Fever;) 22; 
Febris Ephemera, (Ephemeral Fever,) 3; 
Febris Infantum Remittens, (Tnfaniile Remit- 
tent Fever,) 14; Phlegraone, 3 ; Ophthaltnia, 
{Inflammation of the Eyes,) 5 ; Otitis, (/n- 
jlmnmation of the Ear,) 2 ; Cynanche Ton- 
sillaris, (tnftammidion of the Tonnls,) 3; 
Pneumonia, (Inflamanaium of the Chest,) 14; 
Pneumonia Typhodes, ( Typhoid Pneumony,) 
] ; Pertussis, (Hooping Cough,) 8 ; Hepatitis, 
(Inflammalionofthe Liver,) 1 ; icterus, (Jaun- 
dice,) 3; Rheumatismus, (Rheumatism,) 4; 
Cholera, 18; Dysenteria, 4; Hsmorriiagia 
Uteri, 1 ; Convulsio, 1 ; Dentitio, 3 ; Enr- 
sipelas, (St. Anthony's Fire,) 3 ; Urticaria te- 
brilis, 1 ; Vaccinia, (Kine Pock,) 9; Effects 
0f Drinking Cold Water, 6. 

CBltOiriC AKD LOCAL DISEASES. 

Asthenia, (Debility.) d; Vertigo, 6; Ce- 
phalalgia, (Head-Ach,) 5 ; Dyspepsia et Hy- 
pochondriasis, 10 ; Hysteria, 1 ; Colica et 
Obstipatio, 17 ; Colica Piotonum, 2 ; Para- 
lysis, (Palsy,) 1 ; Palptatio,' 1 ; Asthma et 
Dyvpncea, 9 ; Bronchitis Chronica, 2 ; Phthi- 
cis PulmonaUs, (Pulmonary Consumption,) 3 ; 
Rheumatismus Chronicus, 8; Pteurodyiie, 
3; Lumbago, 4; Nephralgia, (Pain in the 
IGdneys,) 1; Epistaus^ 1 ', Hcmorfhois, 1 ; 



Menorrhagia, 6 ; Dysmenorrhcea, 1 ; Vm- 
rhoea, 13; Leucorrhoea, 1 ; Amenorrfacea, 16; 
Cessatio Mensium, 2; Conceptio, 4; Pro- 
lapsus Ani, 1 ; Plethora, 3 ; Hydrops, (Dnp- 
sy,) 2 ; Ascites, (Dropsy €/ the -IW«B«t) 
1; Vermes, 8; Tabes Mesenteries, 1; 
Scrophula, (King's Evii,) 1 ; SjiAiTis, 3; 
Urethritis Virulenta, 5 ; Ph3rmosts, 1 ; Ta* 
mor, 1; Fungus, 1; Contosio, (firuiM))^; 
Stremma, (Sprain,) 1; Luxatio, (Didsefh 
lion,) 1 ; Vulnus, (Wound,) 3 ; Abscessos, 
(Abscess,) 2 ; Ulcus, (Ulcer,) 5; Ustio, (Bun,) 
2; Strophulus, 1 ; Lichen, 4; Erytbemail; 
Impetigo, 1 ; Porrigo, 8 ; Scabies et PrarijOj 
2 ; Herpes, 1 ; Aphtha, 2; Eruptiones Vani^ 
3. 

July has been in general clear and dryi 
and accompanied almost daily by remaiu* 
ble heats, such as have not often been etpt- 
rienced in this place. The bighesttempf™- 
tnre of the mornings, at 7 o'clock, was B^, 
lowest 64<>, mean 729 ; highest at 2 o'clock 
P. M. 95*', lowest 66<>, mean 82<» 1-2; high- 
est at sunset 88*^, lowest dS**, mean 78*. 
Greatest diurnal variation 18*». Meno teiB- 
perature of the whole month a little more 
than 77*'.— A heat the most ardent prevaaed 
from the 8th to the 17th Inclusive. Thet$ 
have been but four days on which the the^ 
mometer did not indicate summer temp^i*' 
ture, and these were either overcast or 
rainy; twice it was at 76*»; three times it 
stood at 79^ ; on 31 days it ranged betweea 
W^wadW', and on the^tth, botireaBSai^ 
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4 o'clock P. M. it attained to the height of 
98^, in the shade, in a northern aspect, or, 
according to the observations of some, to 
100*^. To this excessive heat on the after- 
Aoon of the 12tli, there succeeded, in the 
evening, the most brilliant and incessant 
lightning in the south and south-west, ac- 
companied at intervals bv the loud roar of 
distant thunder, but withont rain. So co- 
pious was tiie electric fluid, and its corusca- 
tions so unceasing, that the clouds were in 
a state of constant illumination. Its arrowy 
and zigzag lines were longer, broader, and 
more dazzling than the writer recollects to 
have ever before seen. Much lightning, with 
some thunder, and a moderate shower^ oc- 
curred also on the evening of the 13th. We 
had likewise a small quantity of rain on the 
3d, 4th and 7th, a shower on the 9th, a con- 
siderable rain on the 21st and 22d, and a re- 
freshing shower on the night- of the 27th. 
The whole quantity of water that has fallen 
may be estimated at a little more than 2 1>2 
inches on a level. — The wind lias blown two- 
thirdBofthetime from the S. and S.VV<:— 
the other third was about equally divided 
between the N.E. and S JB., and winds from 
the W., N.W. and N. The barometrical 
range has been from 29.70 to 30.17 inches. 
▲Ithourh this month has been rather dry, 
vegetation has not languished ; the crops of 
min are in general good, the hay harvest is 
fine, and the fields of maize or Indian com 
have seldom, if ever, had a better appearance 
at this season of the year. 

T<fothwithstanding the general beat expe- 
rienced, the publl6 health continues favour- 
able. No unusual or malignant disease has 
mfide its appearance ; nor if we escept Hoop* 
ins Cough, which is still prevalenf amons 
ch ildren, is there any disease that can be said 
to be epidemicaL The nume^cal increase 
wbich has taken place in the bills of mortality 
is «o be attributed, partly to the influx of fo» 
reBgners aAd strangers; partly to the greater 
fatJiIity among children under two years of 
age ; and partly to sudden deaths, among 
the labooring class of the commanity, in 
consequence of exposure to the solar rays, 
and the imprudent use of cold water when 
the body was pretemaluraUy heated. This 
month appears also to have beeh more- than 
usually fatal to the eontumptive ; but for the 
origin or commencement of their complaint 
Dve must refer to a period more remote than 
that embraced in this report. From the 
stioiulatine and exhausting effects of a heat- 
ed atmosphere, or from some other cause, 
an extreme high temperature appears, in 
this climate at least, to be scarcely less detri- 
mental to those whose lungs are delicate 
and diseased, than extremes of cold. The 
integrity of health is best preserved In a mo- 
derate and unifprm temperature, which is 
always productive of an amelioration and 
diminution of disease- 
On referring to the list of morbid affections 
created diuring this interval, it will be fonad 



that Continued Fever has agahi taken tha 
lead of everv other (icute disorder. Of the 
cases of typhut which have occurred, many 
doubtless owed their origin -to contagion^ 
since they could easily be traced to expo- 
sure to the infection; and others, which 
could not be referred to any specific contar 
gion, afforded ample proof of their mfec* 
tious nature by communicating the disease 
to persons exposed to its influence. This 
fever has continued to preserve, in most in- 
stances, the form of Typhus Mitior ; but in a 
few cases it has been seen assuming the 
moi^ aggravated symptoms or characteristic 
features of Typhxu Qraxktr. 

The cases of Inlcrmitteni and Remilteni 
Fever which were observed^ have offered 
nothing remarkable or unusoal. In most in* 
stances they showed nothing untoward in 
their symptoms, butrreadily yielded to the 
ordinary methods of treatment. The In- 
fantile RewUUent has been common. The 
symptoms and characteristic features of this 
fever have been described in former re- 
ports, and by the treatment which was there 
recommended, the disease has bees brought 
to a favourable termination. 

Disorders of the stomach and bowels un- 
der the different forms o( Vomitus, Cholera^ 
DyteiUerioy and Diarrhaa, have prevailed 
rather prematurely. These diseases seldoia 
spread extensively, In this clunate, until 
August or towards the beginning of the 
autumnal season. When severe and fre- 
quent vomiting of acrid hilious matter is 
connecteti with much intestinal relaxati<m 
and irritability, it constitutes, in combi- 
nation with them, one of the most for*- 
midable diseases to which the human bo<ty 
is subject, and which, without the season- 
able emplo^ent of eflSicacioiis remedies^ 
to check Its advancement or moderate 
the violence of its symptoms, often rushea 
with alarming rapidity through its different 
stages, suddenly prostrating the energies of 
the system, anq reducing it to a state of irre- 
coverable exhaustion. It is net very uo- 
common for a severe cholera to d^roy a 
patient in twenty-four, and sometimes in 
twelve or even six hours, particulariy in hot, 
sultry climates. 

The cases of ^SmenorrhKa have been un- 
usually numerous, and> in a few instances, 
extremely obstinate. 

The present season has afforded many in- 
stances of the pernicious effects of free and 
sudden draughts of Cold IVitter when the 
body is much heated, as well as fatigued by 
labour and exercise. It would be tedious 
to enumerate all the evil consequences^tm- 
mediale and remote, which flow from this 
cause. In very hot summers, when the 
thermometer rises ubove 86*^, it destroys 
many in the very streets, who sink. down 
at once into a state of irrecoverable ruin, 
and the more certainly if with the morbid 
effects of the pernicious draught there be 
combined the violence of spirituaos liquors^ 
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and tliat t>r the sun. The' danger to be ap- 
prehended is generally In proportion to the 
prelernnhtrally heated and exeUed state of the 
Dody, the degree of coldneu in the water, 
and the quardiiy that is suddenly taken. 
When these circtiinstances concor in a high 
degree, the, patient within a few moments 
after swallowing the water << Is aflfected by 
a dimness of sisht ; he staggers in attempt- 
ing to walk, and unless supported, falls to 
the ground; he breathes with difficulty; a 
ratling is heard in his throat ; his nostrils 
and cheeks expand and contract in every 
act of respiration ; his face appears suflfibed 
with blood, and of a livid colour ; his ex- 
tremities become cold, and his pulse im- 
perceptible ; and, unless relief be speedily 
obtained, the disease terminates in death in 
four or ftve minutes." (^ush.) This descrip- 
tion includes only i\v& less common, but 
more violent and rapidly tragical effects 
produced by a large and sudden draught of 
cold water, when the bod^ is greatly heated. 
In ordinary cases the patient is seized with 
acute spasms in the stomach and chest, at- 
tended with great oppression and inexpres- 
sible anguish. The spasms are seldom per- 
manent, but occur only at intervals, and 
sometimes with pains so excruciating as to 
be productive of syncope, or even asphyxia. 
In the intervals between the spasms, he is 
much relieved, and to appearance is some- 
times quite welU , 

Liquid laudanum has been considered the 
only certain remedy for this disease. This 
given, as in other cases of spasm, in doses 
proportioned to the violence of the symp- 
toms ; spirituous fomentations to the chest, 
abdomen and extremities, or the warm bath, 
if it can be readily obtained ; clysters of 
spirits and water, or warm milk and water ; 
and rubbing the body with spirits of ammo- 
nia, or other stimulating embrocations, con- 
stitute the means commonly resorted (o in 
the treatment of this complaint. Where 
the vital powers appear to b^ suddenly sus- 
pended, tne same remedies are directed to 
be used which have been found so successful 
in cases of persons apparently dead from 
drowning. 

For the purpose of allaying excitement 
and irregular action, as well as to prevent 
local congestions, or to guard against their 
effects where they have already taken place, 
it is frequently necessary, in aidditioB to the 
above remedies, to employ the lancet, and 
aonketimes very freely, particularlv in ro- 
bust and plethoric habits. The heaa is very 
apt to be affected in this complaint, and in 
consequence of a determination of blood 
to that part, the braiA becomes oppressed, 
and there is reason to believe that a mortal 
apoplexy has not unfrequantl^ bean the 



resuH. After bleeding, the Sesitei^um, or 
half bath of warm water, has sometimes 
been attended with immediate relief. Sti- 
mulating cataplasms of mustard applied to 
the region of the stomach are also highly* 
beneficial. On acconnf of the febrile ei* 
citement that generally takes place veiy 
soon in this disease, we cannot approve of 
the promiscuoos administration of ardent 
spirits and other heating remedies, except, 
perhaps, where they are given at the very 
commencement. Occasional draaghts of 
warm water, to which a little whey may 
be added, would in general be found more 
useful, together with clysters of the same, 
or of warm milk and water. 

Quinsies, peripneu monies, obstmctioni 
and inflammations of the liver, and otber 
parts of the abdomen, are some of the more 
remote and less immediately dangeroas con- 
sequences which flow from the free ase of 
cold water, when the body is much heated 
by exercise, labour, or exposure to the son. 

In the general bill of mortality for the 
month of July, 390 deaths are recorded : 
from 

Abscess, 1; Apoplexy, 5; Cancer, 3; 
Casualty, 6; Child-bed, 1 ; Cholera Mor- 
bus, 12; Consumption, 58; ConvnlsionSf 
29 ; Contusion, 1 ; Cramp in the Stomach, 
1 ; Diarrhoea, 18; Drinking Cold Water, 0; 
Dropsy, 3; Dropsy In the Head, 10 j 
Dropsy in the Chest, 1; Drowned, ©; 
Dysentery, 8 ; Epilepsy, 1 ; Fever, 1 ; Fe- 
ver, bilious, 1 : Fever, Hectic, 1 ; Fever, la* 
flammatory, 3; Fever, Typhous, 41 ; Gravel, 
1 ; Httmoptysis, 1 ; Haemorrha^, 1 ; 
Hives, 2; Hooping Cough, 14; Inflamma- 
tion of the Brain, 3 ; Inflammation of the 
Chest, 6; Inflammation of the Stomach, 
1 ; Inflammaiion of the Liver, 7 ; Infla- 
mationof the Bowels, 3; Insanity, 1; In- 
temperance, 3; Jaundice, 2; Killed or 
Muixlered, 2; Locked Jaw, 1; Marasmus, 
2; Measels, 1; Mortification, 3; Old Age, 
14; Palsy, 3i Pneumonia Typhodes, 2; 
Scrophula, 3 ; Sore-Throat, 1 ; Spasms, 1 ; 
Sprue, 1; Still-bom, 3; Sudden Death, 
3; Suicide, 1; Syphilis, 4; Tabes Me- 
senterica, 7 ; Teething, 7 ; Unknown, 4 ; 
Worms, 4.— Total 330. 

Of this number there died 69 of and un- 
der the age of I year; 31 between 1 andS 
years ; 16 between 2 and 5 ; 11 between h 
and 10; 11 between 10 and 20; 37 between 
20 and 30; 47 between 30 and 40; 48 be- 
tween 40 and 50; 25 between 60 and flOf 
13 between 60 and 70 ; 14 between 7<> and 
80 ; 7 between 80 and 90 ; and 1 betweea 
90andl00years. 

JACOB DYCKMAN, M.D 

Km-York^ Jnlsi^ltt, 1818. 
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•* f¥1HE chief plory of a nation,** says 
X Johnson, " is its authors," and 
thoug^h to vulgar minds the profession of 
that illastrious writer may seem to deduct 
something from the value of hta axiom, 
we cannot persuade ourselves that a po- 
sition coming from the author of the Ram- 
bler—one who occupied so eminent a 
station among the titerati of his owii 
times— will be encountered by the oppo^ 
sition of any whose opinion ought to be 
an object of consideration. It is a laud- 
able prtde which induces men of every 
liberal profession — the lawyer, the ar- 
chitect, the physician, the artist, &c. — 
to panegyrize the particular science or 
art to the study and practice of which 
they have devoted themselves; it is a con- 
sequeuoe naturally resulting from that 
exclusiveness of attention they have be- 
stowed upon it. and which has not only 
rendered it more especially valuable 
in their eyes from the difficulties and 
impediments they have struggled with 
and overcome in its attainment, hut has 
likewise informed them with a larger 
knowledge and acuter perception of the 
benefits to mankind generally of which 
it is susceptible of being made the chan- 
nel or instmment The lawyer may be 
listen^ to with candour and indulgence 
while ne descants on the splendour and 
indispensibld utility of a science adorned 
by some of the greatest names on record 
—and we searcely feel disposed to smile 
VeL. m.— N«. ju $% 



at the professional enthusiasm that views 
the glory encircling the memory of an 
Uipian, a Hale, or a Hardwicke, as sur^ 
passing that *of individuals, equally dis- 
tinguished, it. may be, but moving in de- 
partm^^nts altogether different: — to the 
architectural professor, who6e whole life 
is dedicated to the study of a science to 
which the most illustrious nations of an- 
tiquity stand indebted for so lai^e and 
brilliant a portion of their &me, and 
which holds out to all polished states some 
of the surest means of perpetuating their 
present greatness and renown— to the 
architect it may be rationally permitted 
to consider his peculiar sphere of action 
as the one most iutimately allied with the 
svmboU of intellectual and national gran- 
deur: — ^in such men as Hippocrates^ 
Harvey, Sydenham, Cruikshank, and 
Rush, the physician conte6iplates indi- 
viduals whose illustrious and laborious 
talents have won from nature the know- 
leitge of her profoundost secrets-^the 
utility of the medical art is daily, hourly^ 
almost momentarily, maJe apparent to 
him — and it surely will not be thought 
marvcUous should he assign the highest 
rank to a profession illustrated by cha- 
racters so eminent, a profession of whosf 
importance he is a constant and expe- 
rienced spectator :— and the artist, — a 
term we could wish to see consecrated 
to the professom of painting and statuaiy, 
to distinguish them from the engicaren cf 
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•toiler, medallions and prints — to the ar- 
tist, aJso, let us not be less liberal,— he 
whose flowing and creative imagination, 
imprecated with the fire ef genius, and 
fichly embued with the unpcrished and 
exquisite forms of classic antiquity, im- 
parts life to the inanimate marble, or 
charms us with the magic of pictorial de- 
sign, and the fascination of colour — and 
who— his mind full of the lustre which 
bis art sheds, and ^vill ever shed, round 
the proudest states, dwells with transport 
on nambs and topics connected with his 
profession— will not, assuredly, fail of 
our indulgence when, the recollection of 
the sublime geniuses who have graced it 
floating across his memory, he launches 
forth in its commendation, and elevates 
it above all other pursuits. And thus is 
it with every one whose avocation relates 
to the nobler endowments of onr nature ; — 
in the tradesman and working mechanip 
it would, indeed, be not a little absurd 
to expect such a feeling, inasmuch as the 
objects occupying their thoughts, Ume 
we had better said, are of a nature com- 
pletely distinct from those connected with 
intellect; but with respect to every par- 
suit demanding the active co-operation of 
mind, we conceive it will be usually 
i^marked that in the estimation of its 
cultivators its supererainent value ac- 
quires a most implicit faith, and that they 
are ever ready to speak its praises with 
an ardour and enthusiasm which, how- 
ever it may excite the ridicule of tlie 
Tulgar, will always be met with the ut- 
most candour and indulgence by the more 
refined and intelligent portions of tlie 
c^ommunity. 

And shall not the man op letters — 
he whose occupations more tlian those 
perhaps of any other class of society, 
are largely and intimately linked with 
those qualities and attributes which give 
to man his superiority over the brute 
creation — shall not the man of letters 
be admitted to the same privilege ? 
Shall a profession so manifold in its 
departments, and in each so important, 
be unpermitted the claims to distinction 
freely granted to the practisers of sciences 
which, however honourable and deserving 
they may be of the respect of mankind, 
are nevertheless incalculably more limited 
in their range, than the almost boundless 
field within which the literary character 
pursues his researches ? Granting to the 
advocate, the architectural and medical 
professor, the artist, &c. their full title to 
the admiration of tbe world, would it be 
just to refuse our applause to him whose 
miBd, ir^uently at the expense of his 



constitution, and by the ioAezible rejec- 
tion of all the pleasures of society, has 
acquired a strength and subtility, which 
elevate him, in the happiest instances of 
stich acquisitions, far beyond the ordinary 
level of even cultivated intellect ? He \m 
expatiated over an ampler surface-^he has 
become familiarised with all the remoter 
springs of whatever is sublime and beau- 
tiful— of all that is intellectually grand or 
splcndid^-of all, in fine, that approxi- 
mates the human to a higher order of 
beings. Of the professional characters 
we have enumerated, the lawyer may ad- 
vance high and legitimate pretensioDs to 
the esteem of his fellow-eitizens ;^-as a 
moralist by avocation — for law may be 
defined as neither more nor less than a 
system of practical reasoning aod mo- 
rality,— his studies have deeply initiated 
him in the duties which civilized society 
imposes on its member9-.-his profession is 
eminently a public one— be n a conserva- 
tor of the general weal — and from his 
perpetual intercourse with various classes 
of men. he acquires a practical knowledge 
of the human character in all its shades 
of good and evil, unattainable by any 
other process. In one respect, indeed, it 
has frequently occurred to us that the 
profcfision of the lawyer assimilates him 
with tlie coTifessor of catholic countries, an 
order of men who have always been cele- 
brated for their knowledge of the world, 
which is only another phrase for the vir- 
tues and vices of its members. TTje very 
nature of his employment renders it ne- 
cessary for all who seek his assistance la 
unbosom themselves to him with scarcely 
more reserve than the Italian or Spaniard 
uses towards his priest, and though, un- 
like the monk, the lawyer is not invested 
witli the power of absolution, be will, if 
he be a moral and conscientious man, 
not infrequently be enabled to frustrate 
the machinations of evil minds, and di- 
minish the pressure of unmerited misfor- 
tune. The advocate and his client — the 
confessor and his penitent — stand related 
to each other, as far as regards tlie im- 
portant and main result of such connexion 
—-pretty nearly in the same manner and 
ratio — with this easential difference, bow- 
ever, that, while the influence of the 
priest, exercised over the fears of ig-no- 
rance and , superstition, tends to tbe 
abasement, and, through the medium of 
absolution, to the corruption of society, 
the same knowledge which he •ttains 
througfh terror, and practises for decep> 
tion, the lawyer acquires by means 
honourably and indispensibly connected 
with his profession, and uses ibr puipoacs 
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which we would williniply suppose equally 
redounding to his credit. The architect 
— the physician — the aiiist, &c. also oc- 
cupy eminent and brilliant stations in the 
intellectual and professional world-— Let 
them all receive that legfitimate and 
liberal homage to which talent is entitled, 
which will always be cbeerftilly rendered 
bv their enlightened cpntemporarics, and 
which in afVer ages will shed round their 
name and memory a magnificence sur- 
passing that of kings. Yet let us not in 
our adimiration of talents devoted to the 
usefbl or brilliant arts, forget the supe- 
ribr glory poured round the brows of a 
nation by the genius of its authors, nor 
be unjust to the merits of men, who in 
the sHence of night, as amid the bustle of 
the day, rejecting the allurements of 
pleasure, and scorning every lighter ob* 
ject, are consecrating the whole strength 
of their matured and vigorous faculties to 
the building up a monument to their 
own and country's glory — a monument 
that shall outlast the splendid but perish^ 
able labonrs of art, and when the dome 
and the statue have crumbled into dust, 
and the tints flown from the decaying can- 
vas;* shall shed a strong fiance over the 
sepulchre of national greatness, and pre- 
sent to remotest ages a triumphant and 
immortal testimony of the power ^nd 
divinity of genius. 

Perhaps some of our more sober read- 
ers may conceive us a little enthusiastic 
in our estimation of the importance and 
lustre of the literary character, and ac- 
cuse us of partiality towards a profession 
of which we are, certainly, proud of be- 
ing members, however humble. Were 
it so, we do not think we should be very 
open to censure. To the concessions we 
would make — which we have made — to 
others, literary men are assuredly also 
entitled, and if the fact were otherwise 
tban we have stated, our eulogium would 
be no unwarrantable stretch of the privi- 
lege accorded to science and art, nor 
would the courtesy of liberal minds feel 
oppressed by the extent of our demands. 
But we are bo^ in affirming that our 
panegyric is but co-equal with the merits 
of its objects, and we would appeal in 
support of our assertion, to the evidence 
which ages have left us. lime is the 
^rand witness in cjuestions of this nature, 
and he is on our side. Let ub, for a mo- 
ment, turn our e^es to those nations and 
periods most distuguished in the page of 
history— those periods and nations to 
which the veneration of the modem 
worid, with all its wonderful improve- 
inentB, is yet fitodly attached— and see 



what are the foundations on which re- 
poses the structure of tlicir fame, or at 
least that portion of it which is most il- 
histrious, and which will be as fresh a 
thousand years hence, when the ruins of 
Athens, and Syracuse, and Borne, shall be 
minted in dust with the ground on which 
they stand, as now. Is it not to tlieir lilera- 
tnro that those renowned states owe the 
transmission of their glory, and the preser- 
vation of those talents and virtues which 
built up and cemented the fabric of their 
g^ndeur and prosperity ? Were we de- 
prived of the poems of Homer, and Hesiod, 
and Pindar, what sliould we know of the 
early stages of Hellenic civilization, of 
that memorable war which mixed in 
eternal conflict the arms of Greece and 
Asia, or of institutions which had no tri- 
vial share in the formation of the national 
character . of the people among and by 
whom they were established ?. It is in 
the divine strains of those immortal bards 
that we meet with the living pictures of 
the manners, improvements, exploits, and 
domestic sports of Uieir countrymen. 
Not so much to the exquisite genius of 
their painters, sculptors, and architects 
did the ancients trust the immortality of 
their fame, as to the more lasting labours 
of their unrivalled writers. The physiog- 
nomy of Pericles might be preserved— 
even for some few centuries — ^by the pen- 
cil of Pamenus, or the chisel of Phidias — 
but the memory of his wisdom, and those 
profound talents which raised his country 
to supromacy among her sister states — 
to carry down to future times the record 
of his intellectual features — this was the 
task of Thucydides :— -and thus was it with 
all the great or distinguished characters of 
antiquity — marble and canvas were not the 
chief propagators and preservers of their 
renown — had their trust been in these, 
slender indeed would be Our acquaintance 
with the heroes and sages of Greece and 
Rome. — Nothing, in truth, shows more 
strikingly the comparative inefficacy of 
the arts to confer immortality on those 
whose actions they aim at perpetuating, 
than the fact that almost all our know- 
ledge of their progress and chefs-d^cBtmreM^ 
arises ^m the interest which literature 
has taken in their advancement and per- 
fection. This is unquestionably the case 
inasmuch as it respects the arts of .anti- 
quity, for the specimens of Grecian 
sculpture (of painting there are none) 
that have survived the ravages of time 
and barbarism, though they show the 
perfection to which the art had arrived 
in the time of the artist, are still too few 
to give a complete idea of that universal 
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^iffasion throughout Greece, of the taste 
which ia geoerally spoken of as confined 
to Athens ; and were it not for the pains 
taken bj the Greek and Boman writers 
to transmit to posterity memorials of their 
countrymen's excellence in arts, as well 
as in arms and legislation, we might now 
have to lament our very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with their general and ardent 
cultivation of them. Literature has al- 
ways been the firm ally of every thing 
connected with the glory of the coun- 
tries in which it has flourished, and has 
provided for the productions of art, and 
the discoveries of science, a temple 
which lightning cannot scathe, nor the 
thunderbolt level with the dust, nor the 
earthquake heave from its foundations-^ 
and now that the press extends its Bria- 
lasan support to the friends of the muses, 
we have uttle reason to apprehend the 
destruction of her treasures from any of 
the causes which, previously to its in- 
Tention, had contributed to mutilate cmt 
destroy them — and we have reason to 
suppose that it will eternally continue 
the proud and noble prerogative of let- 
ters, to gather up in their silent bat glo- 
rious march, the memorials of contem- 
porary g^ius. and to bear down to future 
ages the record of all that art and science 
b9ve accomplished to illustrate the past. 
Indeed, it will be evident to the least re- 
flective mind, that the productions of the 
painter and sculptor, depending for their 
existence on materials subject to all the 
casuultiea of nature and accident, would 
be gradually obliterated from the memory, 
and abandoned by the admiration of so- 
ciety, were it not for the protecting band 
and embalming influence of literature. 
How strikingly is this evinced by the 
brightest periods of modem art — the 
age of the Medici— and that of Louis 
XIV. To what chances have the cA^- 
d^auoret of those times, so honourable to 
the arts, been exposed ! And bow pro- 
bable is it that the course of events — 
which have already and repeatedly placed 
the capitals of Italy, Germany, and 
France in the power of exasperated 
enemies — may, and, perchance, at no 
very distant period, involve in destructioii 
the works of Michael Angelo, Titian, 
and Rembrandt ; of David, and Canov^ 
But their memory will not perish, and it 
will be the task of the muse and the 
historian, to inform all ages of the con- 
tributions made by the illustrious of their 
times to the splendour and glory of their 
country, and to waft down to latest pos- 
terity the tidings of their mighty achieve* 
■lents. 



We have indulged onrselvee to Book 
length upoD the train of reflections to 
whM:h the word* of Johnson, and die 
work before as, gave birth, that we are 
conrpelled to deal in rattier a. summary 
with the pleasing volume of Mr. Dl»> 
raeti. It is an enlaiged republicatiim^Qf 
a tract that we recollect to hare pe- 
rused many years since in England. 
The motives which induced the ingeniom 
author to bring it again forward, will be 
best described in his own words :— 

" T published, in 1705, < an Essay on tbe 
Literary Character;' to my own habkinl 
and inherent defects, were superadded thoM 
of my youth ; the crude produotlon was, 
however, not ill received, for the edition 
disappeared ; and the subject was found to 
be more interesting than the writer.r 

" During the long interval which has 
elapsed since the first publication, the little 
volume was often recalled to my recoUeo- 
tioD by several, and by some who have 
since obtained celebrity; they imagined 
that their attachment to literary pursuits 
had been strengthened even by so weak an 
effort An extraordinary circumstance has 
concurred with these opinions :^-a copy 
which has accidentally (ieJlen kito my hand% 
formeriy belonged to the great poetieal n- 
nius of our times ; and the ^guW feet tnat 
it was twice read by him In two subseqnettt 
yelLrs,at Athens, in 1810 and 1811, instantly 
convinced me that the volume deserved my 
attention. I tell this fact assuredly, not 
from any IHtle vanity which it may appear 
to betray, for the truth is, were I not as li- 
beral and as candid In respect to my own 
productions, as I hope I am to others, I 
oould not have been gratified by the present 
circumstance ; for the marginal notes of the 
nobje writer convey no flattery — but amidst 
their pungency and sometimes their tmtb, 
the circumstance that a man of genius could, 
and did raad, this slight effusion at two ^- 
ferant periods of his life, was a sufficieBt 
authority, at least, for an author to return 
It once more to the anvil ; more knowledge, 
and more maturity of thought, I may hope^ 
will now fin up the rude sketch of my 
youth ; iti radical defects, those which are 
Inherent in eveiy author, it were unwise for 
me to hope to remove by suspending the 
work to a more remote period. 

** It may be thought that men of genius 
only should write on men of eenius ; as if 
it were necessary that the physician should 
be infeoted with the disease of his patient 
He b only an observer, like Sydenhamt 
who confined himself to vigilant observa- 
tion, and the continued experience of trac- 
ing the progress of actual cases (and In hli 
department, but not in mine) in the opera- 
tion of actual remedies. He beautifiilly 
tays>— < Whoever describes a vk>let exactly 
as to its colour, taste, smell, form, and other 
properties^ will find the ^acrlf^tfon «gri» 
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in most particulars whh all the violets in the 
universe/ # 

" Nor do I presume to be any thing more 
than the historian of genius ; Whose bnmble 
office is odIv to tell the virtues and the in- 
firmities of his heroes. It is the fashion of 
the present day to raise up dazzling theories 
of genius; to reason a priori; to promul- 
gate abstract paradoxes ; to treat with levity 
tne man of genius, because he is only a man 
of genius. I have sought for facts, and 
have often drawn results unsuspected by 
myself. 1 have looked into literary history 
for the literary character. I have always 
had in my mind an observation of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke— < Abstract, or general proposi- 
tions, though never so true, appear obscure 
or doubtful to us very often till they are ex- 
plained by examples ; when examples are 
pointed out to us, there b a kind of appeal, 
with which we are flattered, made to our 
aenses, as well as to our understandings. 
The rostruction comes then from our autho- 
rity ; we yield to fkct when we resist specur 
lation.* Tltti will be truth long after the 
encyclopedic geniuses of the present age, 
who write on all subjects, and with most 
f pint on those they know least about, shall 
have passed away ; and Time shall extricate 
Truth from the deadly embrace of So- 
phistry." 

The following is the manner in which 
be has divided his subject :-^ 

" 1. On Literary Characters. — 2. Youth 
of Genius.— 3. The first Studies.— 4- The 
Iiritability of Genius. — 5. The Spirit of Li- 
terature, and the Spirit of Society. — 6. Li- 
terary Solitude. — 7. The Meditations of Ge- 
nius. — 8. The Enthusiasm of Genius.-i-9. 
Literary Jealousy. — 10. Want of 'mutual 
Esteem.— 11. Sefr-praise^-12. The Domes- 
tic Life of Genius.— 13. The Matrimonial 
State.— 14. Literaiy Friendships. — 16. The 
Literary and the Personal Character.— 16. 
The Man of Letters. — 17. Literary Old Age. 
— 18. Literary Honours. — 19. The Influence 
of Authors." 

With the concluding obseiyations of 
the first chapter we were not a little 
pleased — and we present them to our 
readers as worthy of the author and his 
subject. 

** Literary characters now constitute an 
tmportant body, diff'used over enlightened 
Europe, connected by the secret links of 
eoneenial pursuHS) and combining often in- 
sensibly to themselves In tiie same common 
lalk>ar8. At London, at Paris, and even at 
Madrid, t^^se men feel the same thirst* 
which Is allayed at the same fountains ; the 
same authors are read, and the same opi- 
nions are formed. 

** Contemporains de tous les hozamef y 
tU dtoyiw dc tons les Ueux. 

JhUMolht. 



<< Jhus an invisible brotheriiood is eiist^. 
iog among us, and those who stand con> 
nected with it are not always s^sible of 
this kindred alliance. Onoe the world was 
made uneasy by rumours of tiie eiistence 
of a society, founded by that eitraordinaiy 
German Rosierucius, designed for the searcn 
of truth and the reformation of the sciences. 
Its statutes were yet but partially promul- 
gated ; but many a great principle in morals* 
many a result of science in the concentrated 
form of an axiom; and every excellent 
work which suited the views ot the author 
to preserve anonymous, were mysteriously 
traced to the president of the Rosicnicians, 
and not only the society became celebrated^ 
but abused. Descartes, when ui Germanyi 
gave himself much trouble to track out the 
society^ that he might consult the great 
searcher after Truth, but in vain ! It did 
not occur to the young reformer of science 
in this visionary pursuit, that every philoso- 
phical inquirer was a brother, and that the 
ektraordiiiary and raystenoos personage* 
was indeed himself! for a genius of the first 
order is always the founder of a society, 
and, wherever he may be, the brotherhood 
will delight to acknowledge their master. 

" These literary characters are partially 
described by Johnson, not without a me- 
lancholy colouring. < To talk in private, to 
think in solitude, to inquire or to answer 
inquiries, is the business of a scholar. He 
wanders about the world without pomp or 
terror, and is neither known nor valued, 
but by men like himself.' But eminent ge- 
niiis accomplishes a more ample design. 
He belongs to the world as much as to a 
nation; even the great writer himself, at 
that moment, was not conscious that he 
was devoting his days to cast the minds of 
his own contemporaries, and of the next age» 
in the mighty mould of his own, for be was 
of that order of men whose individual ge- 
nius often becomes that of a people. A 
prouder conception rose in the majestic 
mind of Milton, of < that lasting fame and 
perpetuity of praise, which God and good 
men have consented shall be the reward of 
those whose pusLisHEn labours advance 
the good of mankind.' 

*< Literature has, in all ages, encountered 
adversaries from causes sufficiently obvious; 
but other pursuits have been rarely liable to 
discover enemies among their own votaries. 
Yet many literary men openly, or insidi- 
ously, would lower the literary character, 
are eager to confuse the ranks in the repub- 
lic of letters, wanting the virtue wnlck 
knows to pay Its tribute to Caesar ; while 
they maliciously confer the character of 
author on that < ten thousand,' whose re- 
cent list is not so much a muster-roll of 
heroes, as a table of population.* 

" We may allow the political economist 
to suppose that an author is the manufac- 

* <' See a recent biographical account of lea 
thousand authors. 
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torer of a eertahi ware for * a very paltry 
recompense/ as their seer Adam Smith has 
calculated. It is useless to talk to people 
who have nothing but millions in their ima- 
gioation) and whose choicest works of art 
are spinning jennies } whose principle of 
* labour* would have all men alike die in 
harness ', or, in their carpentry of human 
nature, would convert tnem into wheels 
and screws, to work the perplexed move- 
ments of that ideal machmerv called < ca- 
pital* — ^these may reasonably doubt of * the 
futility' of this * unproductive* race. Their 
heated heads and temperate hearts may sa- 
tisfy themselves that * that nnprosperoiis 
race of men, called men of letters,' in a 
system of political economy, must neces- 
sarily occupy their present state in society, 
much as formerly, when ' a scholar and a 
beggar seem to have been terms very neariy 
synonymous.'* But whenever the political 
economists shall feel, — a calculation of time 
which who would dare to furnish them 
with ?— that the happiness and prosperity of 
a people include something more perma- 
nent and more evident than < the wealth of 
a nation,' they may form another notion of 
the literary character. 

** A more formidable class of ingenious 
men who derived their reputation and even 
their fortune in life from their literary cha- 
racter, yet are cold and heartless to the In- 
terests otliterature^ — men who have reached 
their summit and reject the ladder: for 
those who have once placed themselves 
high, feel a sudden abhorrence of climbing. 
These have risen through the gradations of 
politics into ofl&oe, and in that busy worid 
view every thing in a cloud of passions and 
politics ;~they who once commanded us 
oy their eloquence would now drive us by 
the single force of despotism ; like Adrian * 
VI. who obtaining the Pontificate as the re- 
ward of hb studies, yet possessed of the 
Tiara, persecuted students ; he dreaded, say 
the Italians, lest h'ls brothers might shake 
the PontiUcate itself. It fares worse with 
authors when minds of this cast become the 
arbiters of the public opinion ; when the 
Fiterary character is first sy^stematicallv de- 
graded and then sported with, as elephants 
are made to dance on hot iron ; or the bird 
plucked of its living feathers is exhibited as 
a new sort of creature to invite the passen- 
gers ! whatever such critics may plead to 
mortify the vanity of authors, at least it re- 
quires as much to give effect to their own 
polished effronteiy. Lower the high self- 
reverence, the lofty conception of genius, 
and you deprive it of the consciousness of 
Its powers with the delightful ness of its cha- 
racter; in the blow you give the musical 
instrument, the invbible soul of its tone is 
for 6ver lost 

« A lighter class rednce literature to a mere 
curious amusement } a great 'work is likened 
to a skilful game of billiards, or a piece of 

♦ " Weahh of Nations, vol. i. p. 182. 
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music finely exeeuted'-and curious re* 
parches to charade making and Chinese 
puszles. An author with them is an idler 
who will not be idle, amusing, or fatiguing 
others, who are completely so. We have 
been told that a great ^nius should not, 
therefore, < ever aUow himself to be send- 
ble to his own celebrity, nor deem his j)ur- 
sttits of much consequence, however im- 
portant or successful.* Catholic doctrine to 
mortify an author into a saint ; Lent all the 
year, and self-flagellation every day ! This 
new principle, which no man in his senses 
would contend with, had been useful to 
Buffon and Gibbon, to Voltaire and Pope, 
who assuredly were too * sensible to their 
celebrity, and deemed their porsuits of 
much consequence,' particularly when < im- 
portant and successful.* But this point may 
be adjusted when we come to examine the 
importance of an author, and the privilpge 
he may possess of a little anticipating the > 
public in his self-praise. 

<< Such are the domestic treasons of the 
literary character against literatare — < et tv» 
Brute :* — ^bat a hero of literature falls not , 
though struck at ; he outlives his assassins, 
and might address them in that langua^ of 
poetry and tenderness with which a Mexican 
king reproached his traitorous counsellors : 
'Touwere the feathers of my wings, and 
the eyelids of my eyes.' 

<< every class of men in society have their 
peculiar sorrows and enjoyments, as they 
nave their habits and their characteristics. 
In the history of men of genius, we may 
often open the secret story of their minds ', 
they have, above others, the privilege of 
communicating their own Dealings, and it is 
their, talent to interest us, whether with 
their pen they talk of themselves, er paint 
others. 

*< In the histoiy of men of genius let as 
not neglect those who have devoted them- 
selves to the cultivation of the fine arts ; 
with them genius is alike insulated in their 
studies; they pass through the same perma- 
nent discipline. The histories of literatare 
and art have parallel epochs ; and certain 
artbts resemble certain authors. Hence 
Milton, Michael An^elo, and Handel ! One 
principle unites the intellectual arts, for m 
one principle they originate, and thus it has 
happened that the same habits and feelings, 
and the same fortunes have accompanied 
men who have sometimes, unhappily, ima- 

f lined that their pursuits were not analogoas. 
n the * worid of ear and eye,' the poet, the 
painter, and the musician are kindled by the 
same inspiration. Thus all b art and au are 
artists ! Thb approximation of men appa- 
rently of opposite pursuits is so natural, tnat 
when Gesner, in his insphing letter on land- 
scape painting, recommends to the young 
painter a constant study of poetiy and lite- 
rature, the impatient artist b maide to ex- 
claim, * Must we combine with so many 
other studies those which belong to literaiy 
men? Must we read as well as paint ?* *Xt 
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b useless to replj to this question,* says 
Gesner, < for some important truths must oe 
instinctively felt, perhaps the fundamental 
ones in the arts.' A truly imaginative artist, 
whose enthusiasm was never absent when 
he meditated on the art he loved, Barry, 
thus vehemently broke forth — ' Go home 
from the Academy, light up your lamps, 
and exercise yourselves in the creative part 
of your art, with Homer, with Livy ; and 
all the great characters, ancient and kno- 
dem, for your companions and counsellors/ 
" Every life of a man of genius, com- 
posed by himself, presents us with the ex- 
perimental nhilosophy of the mind. By 
living with tneir brothers, and contemplat- 
ing on their masters, they wiH judge from 
consciousness less erroneously than from dis- 
cussion; and in forming comparative views 
and parallel situations, they will discover 
certam habits and feelings, and find these 
reflected in themselves.*' 

AU that he says about youth of genius 
is very good-*aud very true — but 5ien it 
is what we have read a hundred times 
before* His caktiogue raUofmei^ how- 
ever, is certainly written ia a very lively 
and amusing manner. 

" In the old romance of King Arthur^ when 
a cowherd comes to the king to request he 
would make his son a knight — * It is a great 
thing thou askesf,* said Arthur, who in- 
guired whether this entreaty proceeded 
from him or bis son ? The old man's answer 
is remarkable — * Of my son, not of me ; for 
I have thirteen sons, and all these will fall to 
that labour I put them ; but this child will 
not labour for me, for any thing that I and 
my wife will do ; but always he will be 
shooting and casting darts, and glad for to 
see battles, and to l^hold knights, and al- 
ways day- and night he desireth of me to be 
made a knight' The king commanded the 
cowherd to fetch all his sons ; They were all 
sbapen much like the poor man ; but Tor 
was not like none of them in shape and in 
countenance, for he was much more than 
any of them. And so Arthur knighted him.' 
Thb simple tale is the history of genius — the 
cowheras twelve sons were like himself, 
but the unhappy genius in the family who 
perplexed and plagued the cowherd and his 
wife and his twelve brothers, was the youth 
averse to labour, but active enough in per- 
forming knightiv exercises ; and dreaming 
on chivalry amidst a herd of cows. 

<* A man of genius is thus dropt among 
the people, and has first to encounter the 
difficulties of ordinary men deprived of that 
feeble ductility which adapts itself to the 
common destination. Parents are too often 
the victims of the decided propensity of a 
sou to a Virgil or an Euclid ', and the first 
step into life of a man of genius is disobe- 
<Kence and grief. Lilly, our famous astro- 
loger, has described the frequent situation of 
such a youth, like th» cowherd's son who 



would be a knight Lilly proposed to his 
father that he should try his fortune in the 
metropolis, where he expected that his lear- 
ning and his talents would prove serviceable 
to him ; the father, quite incapable of dis- 
covering the latent genius of his son in his 
studious dispositions, very willingly con- 
sented to get rid of him, for, as LQIv pro- 
ceeds, * I could not work, drive the pfoughi 
or endure any country labour ) my father 
oft would say I was gooif for nothingy — 
words which the fathers of so many men of 
genius have repeated. 

*^ In reading the memoirs of a man of 
genius we often reprobate the domestic per- 
secutions of those who opposed his inclina- 
tions. No poet but is moved with indigna- 
tion at the recollection of the Port Royal 
Society thrice buminfl; the Romance which 
Racine at length got by heart ; No geome- 
trician but bitterly inveighs against the fa- 
ther of Pascal for not suffering him to study 
Euclid, which he at length understood with- 
out studying. - T\^e father of Petrarch in a 
barbarous rage burnt the poetical library of 
his son amidst the shrieks, the groans, and 
the tears of the youth. Yet mis neither 
converted Petrarch into a sober lawyer, nor 
deprived him of the Roman laurel. The 
uncle of Alfien for more than twenty years 
sup|)ressed the poetical character of this no- 
ble bard ; he was a poet without knowing 
to write a verse, and nature, like a hanl 
creditor, exacted with redoubled interest, all 
the genius which the uncle had so long kept 
from her. Such are the men whose inherent 
impulse no human opposition, and even no 
adverse education, can deter from being 
great men. 

" Let us, however, be Just to the parents of 
a man of genius ; they have another asso- 
ciation of ideas concerning him than we ; 
we see a great man, they a disobedient 
child ; we track him through his glory, they 
are wearied by the sullen resistance of his 
character. The career of genius is rarely 
that of fortune and happiness ', and the fa- 
ther, who may himself not be insensible to 
glory, dreads lest his son be found among 
tnat obscure multitude, that populace m 
mean artists, who must expire at the bar- 
riers of mediocrity. 

' " The contemplative race, even in their 
first steps towards nature, are receiving that 
instruction which no master can impart. 
The boy of genius flies to some favourite 
haunt to which his fancy has often given a 
name ; he populates hb solitude ; he takes 
all shapes in it, he finds all places in it ; he 
converses silently With all at>out him — he Is 
a hermit, a lover, a hero. The fragrance 
and blush of the morning ; the still hush d 
the evening; the mountain, the valley, and 
the stream ; all nature opening to him, he 
sits brooding over his first dim images, in 
that train of thouj^ht we call reverie, with a 
restlessness of delight, for he is only the be^ 
ing of sensation, and has not yet learnt to 
thmk i then comes that tenderness of spirit, 
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diat flnt ihade of tiiDiighly colouring everv 
jcene, and deepening every feeling; thii 
temperament has been often mistaken for 
melancholy. One, trvly inspired, unfolds 
the lecret story— 

* Indowed with all that nature can bestow, 
The child of fancy oft in silence bends 
O^er the mixt treasures of his pregnant breast 
With conscious pride. From them he oft resolves 
To frame he knows not what excelling: thim, 
And win be knows not what subUme reward 
Of praise and wonder'— 

This delight in reverie has been fineljr de- 
scribed by Boyle : * When the intermission 
of my studies allowed me leisure for recre- 
ation,' says Boyle, * I would very often steal 
away from all company, and spend four or 
five hours alone in the fields, and think at 
random, making mv delighted imagination 
the busy scene where some romance or 
other was daily acted.' This circumstance 
abrmed his friends, who imactned that he 
was overcome with melancholy.* 

<' It is remarkable that this love of repose 
and musing is retained throughout life. A 
man of fine genius is rarely enamoured of 
common amusementsor of robust exercises ; 
and he Is usually unadroit where deiterity 
of hand or eye, or trivial elftgancies, are re- 

Suired. This characteristic of genius was 
iscovered by Horace in that ode which 
flchool-bovs often versify.* Bealtie has ex- 
pressly told us of his Minstrel— 

' The exploit of strength, dexterity, or speed 
To him nor vanity, nor Joy could bring.* 

Alfieri said he could never be taught by a 
French dancing-master, whose art made him 
at once shud<wr and lau^h. If we reflect 
that as it is now practised it seems the art of 
giving adfectation to a puppet, and that this 
puppet b a man we can enter into thismix^ 
sensation of degradation and ridicule. Ho- 
race by bb own confession, was a very 
awkward rider; and the poetical rider couU 

• " An unhappy young inan who recently for^ 
feited bis life to the laws for forgery, appears to 
have fiven promises of genius.— He hsid thrown 
himself for two years into the smdious retirement 
of a foreign university. Before his execution he 
sketched an imperfect anto-biography, and the 
folk>wing pasnge b descriptive of young genius : 

« <AlMiit this time I became uncommonly re- 
served, withdrawing by demes from the pas- 
times of my associates, and was frequently ob- 
served to retire to Some solitary place ak»e. 
Ruined castles, bearing the vestiges of anciem 
broils, and the impairing hand of time,— cas- 
cades thuaderin|r through the echoing groves^- 
rocks and precipices,-^e beautifiiT as well as 
the sublime traits of nature— formed a specious 
field for contemplation many a happy hour. 
From these inspiring olje<^ contemplation 
would lead me to t& great Author of namre. 
t>Aen have I dropped on my knees, and poured 
out the ecsiacies of my soul to tha God who in- 
ipiredthem.' 
^*«Hor.Od.Uh.iT.0.3. 



not always secure a seat mi his mole ; Me- 
tastasio humorously complains of his warn; 
the poetical sportsman could onlyfri^rteB 
the bares and partridges ; the truth was, as 
an elder poet sings, 

' Instead of hounds that make the wooded UBi 
Talk in a hundred voices to the rflls, 
1 Kke the pleasing cadence of a line 
Struck by the concert of the sacred Nine.* 

Browm't Bni, Patt, B.ii. Soag^4. 

And we discover the true * bumonr of ths 
indolent contemplative race in their greii 
representatives Virgil and Horace. Whea 
they accompanied Meccnas into the eoon- 
try, while tne minister amused hlmaetf at 
tennis, the two bards reposed oo a vrmd 
bank amidst the freshness of the shade. 
The younger Pliny, who>was so perfect a 
literary character, was charmed by the Ra- 
man mode of hunting, or rather fowUng fay 
nets, which admitted him to ait st whole d^ 
with bb tablets and stylus, that, says he, 

< should I return with empty nets my taUeti 
may at least be full.' Thomson was the be» 
of hb own Castle of Indolence. 

^ The yQuth of genkis will be apt to re- 
tire from the active sports of his mates. 
Beattie paints himself in his own Minstid, 

< Concourse and noise, and toil he ever fled, 

Nor cared to mingle in the danoroos fray 
Of squabbling imps ; but to the forest qied. 

" Bossoet would not join hb joongeott- 
panions, and flew to hb solitary task, whde 
the classical boys avenged hb iisbt by ap- 
plying to him from Virgil the Sot jiiefar 
anUroy the ox daily toiline in the ploiagh- 
The young painters, to ridicule the perse- 
vering labours of Domenichino in his yootk, 
honoured him by the same title of < the 
mat ox,* and rasseri, in hb delightfal 
biography of his own contemponury artists, 
has happily expressed the still laboors of his 
concealed genius, aua tacituma Unietaoj hh 
silent slowness. The learned Hqet has gives 
an amusing detail of the inventive p crs e c a - 
tions of hb schoolmates, to divert him inm 
bb obstinate love of study. * At length,* 
says he, < in order to indulge my owo tasie, 
I would rise with the sun, while they were 
buried in sleep, and hide myself in the 
woods that I might read and stody in onieC,' 
but they beat the bushes and started m fai^ 
burrow, the future man of emditioo. Sir 
WHliam Jones was rarely a partaker in idm 
active sports of Harrow; it Mras said of 
Gray that he was never a boy, and the ■■» 
happy Cbatterton and Bums were remaik- 
abiy serious boys. Milton has preserved 
for us, in solemn numbers, hb school-l&[<^— 

< When I was yet a child, no chikfisfa play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was asi 
Serious to learn and know, aad thence |o da 
What miaht be public good, myself I thoaghi 
Bom to that end, bom to proBola all trmh, 
AU righteous things*— Pm'.tig^ 
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' '* ff the yooth of genias is apt to retire 
from the ordinary sportt of his mateS) Ite 
often substitutes others, the reflections of 
those favourite studies which are haunting 
his young imagination ) the amusements of 
such an idler have* often been fanciful. 
Ariosto, while yet a school-boy, oomfosed a 
flort of tragedy from the story of Pyramus 
and Thisbp,and had it represented by hi» bro- 
thers and sisters. Pope seems to have indi- 
cated his mission for Homer in those rough 
scenes which he drew nn from Ogilby's ver- 
sion ; atid when Sir William Jones at Har- 
row divided the fields according to a map of 
Greece, and portioned out to each schooJ- 
fellow a dominioa, and further, when want- 
ing a copy of the TemjjeM to act from, ho 
supplied It from his memory, we must con- 
fess that the boy Jones was redceting in his 
amusements the cast of mind he displayed 
in bis afler-life, and that felicity of memoty 
and taste so prevalent in his literary charac- 
ter. Florian's earliest years were passed in 
shooting birds all day, and reading every 
evening an old translation of the Iliad ; 
whenever he got a bird remarkable for its 
size or its plumage, he personified it by one 
of the names of his heroes, and nusing a 
funeral pyre consumed the body ; collecting 
the ashes in an urn, he presented them to 
his grandfather, with a narrative of his Pa- 
troclus or Sarpedon. We seem here to de- 
tect, reflected in his boyish sports, the plea- 
sing genius of the author of Nuroa Pom- 
pHhis, Gonsalvo of Cordova, and Williain 
Tell." 

* The remarks oo " The Spirit of Litc- 
ratfire and the Spirit of fcjociety," we 
think, furnish one of tlto most favourable 
instances of his reasoning' powers, and 
are really just, acute, and given wrth 
conside rable force and animation. 

" Wh«n a gmiernl mtercourse In society 
prevails^ the a^e of great genius has passed; 
an equal ity of talents rages among a multi- 
tude of anthort and artists ; they have ox- 
tended the snperfices of genius, but have lost 
the intensity ; the contest is more furions, 
but victory is more rare. The founders of 
national iKeraiure and art pursued their 
insulated studied in the full inaependence of 
their mind, and the developement of their 
inventive faculty. The masterspirits who 
Create an epoch, the inventors, lived at pe- 
riods when they inherited nothing from 
their predecessors ; in seclusion they stood 
apart, the solitary lights of their age. 

" At length, when a people have emerged 
to giory, and a silent revolution has obtSn- 
ed, by a more uniform light of knowledge 
coming from all sides, the genins of society 
becomes greater than the genius of the in- 
dividual : hence, the character of genins 
itself becomes subordinate. A conversation 
age succeeds %. studious one, and the family 
of genius are no longer recluse?. 

Vol. ^^ — No. vf. 55 



" The man of genius is now trammelled 
with the artificial and mechanical forms of 
life ; and in too close an intercourse with so- 
ciety, the loneliness and raciness of thinking 
is modified away in its seductive conven- 
tions. An excessive indulgence in the plea- 
sures of social life constitutes the great in- 
terests of a luxurious and opulent age. 

" It may bo a question, whetlier the lite- 
rary man and the artist are not immolating 
their genias to society, when, with the 
mockery of Proteus, they lose their own by 
all forms, in the siiadowiness of assumed 
talent. But a path of roses, where all the 
senses are flattered, is now opened to win 
an Epiclelus from his hut. The morning 
lounge, the luxurious dinner, and the even- 
ing party are the regulated dissipations of 
hours which true genius knows are always 
too short for art, and too rare for its inspira- 
tions; and hence so many of our contempora- 
ries, whose card-racks are crowded, 'have 
produced only flashy fragments — efforts, and 
not works, ft is seduction, and not reward, 
wliich mere fashionable society offers the 
man of true genius, for he must be distin- 
guished from those men of the world, who 
nave assumed the literary character, for 

fiurposes very distinct from literary ones, 
n this society^ the man of genius shall 
cease to interest, whatever be his talent; he 
will be sought for with enthusiasm, but he 
cannot escape from his certain fate, — that (^ 
becoming tiresome to his pretended ad- 
mirers. The confidential confession of Ra- 
cine to his son is remarkable. < Do not 
thiuk that I am sought after by the great for 
my dramas ; Corneille composes nobler 
verses than mine, but no one notices him, 
and he only please* by the month of the 
actors. I never allude to ray works when 
with men of the world, but I amuse them 
about matters they like to hear. My talent 
with them consists uot in making them feel 
that I have any, but in showing them that 
they have* — Racine treated the great, like 
the children of society ; Corneille would 
not compromise for the tribute he exacted ; 
and consoled himself when, at his euti-anc^ 
into the theatre, the audience usually rose to 
salute him. 

<• Has not the fate of our reigning literary 
favourites been uniform ^ Their mayoralty 
hardly exceeds the year. They are pushed 
aside to put in their {>lace another, whe in 
his turn must descend. Such is the history 
of the literary characier encountering the 
perpetual difficulty of appearing what he 
really Is not, while he sacrifices to a few,,in 
a certain corner of the metropolis, who havt 
long fantastically called themselves *The 
World,* that more dignified celebrity which 
makes an author's name more familiar than 
his person. To one who am>eared astonish- 
ed at the extensive celebrity of BulTon, the 
modem Pliny rcpliod, < t have passed fifty 
years at my desk.' And has not one, the 
mo«t snblime of the raee, <?uni;— 
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In Fsma mm fi vten, ne sotto coHre ; 
Sauza la aual chi ma vita consuma 
Cotal vestigio in terra di se lascia 
Qn?| ^uDmo in aercy ed in acqua la scbiuma. 

DanUt Infemof c. xxiv.* 



" Another, who bad great experience of 
the world and of literature,t observes, that 
literary men (and artists) seek an intercourse 
with tne great from a refinement of ielf- 
love i they are perpetually wanting a con- 
firmation of their own talents in the opinions 
of others, (for their rivals are, at all times 
▼cry cruelly and very adroitly diminishing 
their reputeUon ;) for this purpose, they re- 
quire judges sufficiently enlightened to ap- 
preciate their talents, but who do not exer- 
cise too penetrating a judgment. Now this 
b exactly the state of the generality of tlie 
great, (or persons of fashion,) who cultivate 
taste and nteratupc ; these have only time to 
acquire that degree of light which is just 
sumcient to set at ease the fears of these 
claimants of genius. Their eager vanity is 
more voracious than delicate, and is willing 
to accept an incense less durable than am- 
brosia. 

"The habitudes of genius, before it lost lU 
freshness in this society, are the mould in 
which the character is cast ; and these, in 
»pite of all the disguise of the man, hereaf- 
ter make him a distinct being from the man 
of society. There is something solitary in 
deep feelings; and the amusers who can 
only dazisle and surprise, will never spread 
that contagious energy only springing from 
the fullness of the heart Let the man of 
genius then dread to level himself to that 
mediocrity of feeling and talent required 
in every-day society, lest he become one 
of themselves. Ridicule is the shadowy 
icpurge of society, and the terror of the 
man of genius ; ridicule surrounds him with 
her chimeras, like the shadowy monsters 
which opposed -Eneas, too impalpable to be 
grasped, while the airy nothings triumph, 
un wounded by a weapon, ^neas was told 
^o pass the grinuing monsters unnoticed, and 
they would then be as harmless as they 
were unreal. 

" Study, meditation, and enthusiasm, — this 
is the progress of genius, and these cannot 
be the habits of him who lingers till he can 
only live among polished crowds. If he 
bears about him ihc consciousness of genius, 
he will be still acting under their innuences. 
And pcrha))s there never was one of this 
class of men who had not either first en- 
tirely formed himself in solitude, or amidst 
society is pei^petually breaking out to seek 

* " * Not by reposing on pillows or under cano- 
pies, »* lain** ai-quirt'd, without which he, who 
^ const nies his liTe, leaves such an unregarded 
vesti^ on tlie earth of Iiis beinf , as the smoke 
in the air or t\ * Team on the wsive.* 

i '* O'AleinU'.f r la Socictc des Gens dc Let- 
trcs €t des Grands, 



for himself Wilkes, who, when no longer 
touched by the fervours of literafy end 
patriotic glory, grovelled into a domestic 
voluptuary, observed with some surprise of 
the great earl of Chatham, that he sacrificed 
every pleasure of social life, even in youth, 
to his great pursuit of eloquence ; and the 
earl himself acknowledged an artifice be 
practised in his intercouree with s6ciety , for 
ne said, when he was youne he always eanie 
late into company, and left it early. Vitto- 
rio Alfieri, and a brother-spirit In our owa 
noble poet, were rarely seen amidst the 
brilliant circle in which they were bom*, 
the workings of their imagination were 
perpetually emancipating them, and one 
deep lonefioess of feeling proudly insulated 
tliem among the unimpassionea triflers of 
their rank. They preserved unbroken the 
unity of their character, in constantly es- 
caping from the processional spedacU of so- 
ciety, by frequent intervals of^ retirement." 

Wc select, and with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, some of the observations on " Lite- 
raiy Honours." 



** It is the prerogative of genius to elevate 
obscure men to the higher class of society; 
If the influence of wealth in the present 
day has been justly said to have created a 
itew aristocracy ol Hs own, and where they 
already begin to be jealous of their ranks, 
we may assert that genius creates a sort of 
intellectnal nobility, which is conferred on 
some IHerary characters by the involantary 
feelings of the pubRc; and were asen of 
genius to bear arms, they might consist not' 
of imaginary things, of griffins and chime- 
ras, but of deeds performed and of public 
works In existence. When Dondi raised 
ttie great astronomical clock at the oniver- 
sity of I^ua, which was long the admira- 
tion of Europe, it gave a name and nobil^ 
to its maker and all his descendaats ; there 
atill lives a Marquis Dondi dal* Horologia. 
Sir Hugh MIddleton, in memory of his vast 
enterpnse, changed his former arms to bear 
three f^es, by which instrametits he bad 
strengthened the works he had inTented. 
when his genius poured forth the waters 
through our metropolis, distingiwifaing H 
from all others in the worid. Should net 
Evelyn have inserted an oak-tree in his 
bearings.' for our author's * Sylva* occa- 
sioned the plantation of * many millions of 
timber-trees,* and the present navy of 
Great Britaiji has been constructed with the 
oaks which the genius of Evelyn planted. 
If the public have borrowed the names of 
some lords to grace a Sandwich and a Spen- 
cer, we may be allowed to raise into triiM 
of literary nobility those distinctions which 
the public voice has attached to sone 
authors ; ^jtehylut Potter, J^thenian Staan 
and Anucrton Moore. 

« This intellectu^ nobility is not chimo- 
rical ; does it not separate a man from the 
crowd? Whenever the rightful possess^ 
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appears, will not tbe eyes of all spectators 
oe fixed on him ? I allude to scenes which I 
have witnessed. Will not even literary 
honours add a nobility to nobility f and 
teach tfa^ nation to esteem a name whicli 
mieht otnerwise be hidden under its rank, 
and remain unknown ? Oar illustrious list 
of literary noblemen is far more glorious 
than the satirical * Catalogue of Noble 
Authors/ drawn up by a polished and 
heartless cvnic, wlio nas pointed his brilliant 
ehaAs at all who were cfiivalroos in spirit, 
or appertained to the family of genius. 
One may presume on the existence of this 
intellectual nobility, from the extraordinary 
circumstance that tM great have actually 
felt a jealousy of the literary rank. But no 
rivality can exist in the solitary honour con> 
ferred on an author ; an honour not derived 
from birth, nor creation, but from public 
opivroir ; and as inseparable from his name, 
as an tesscntial quali^ is from its object ; 
for the diamond will sparkle and the rose 
will be fragrant, otherwise, it is no diamond 
Bor rose. The great may well condescend 
to be humble to genius, since genius pays 
its homage in becoming proud of that hu- 
mility. Cardinal Richelieu was mortified 
at the celebrity of Uie unbending Corneille \ 
several noblemen were, at Pope's indiflfer- ' 
eoce to their rank ; and Maglii^echi, tbe 
book-prodigy of his age, whom every lite- 
rary stranger visited at Florence, assured 
Lord Raley, that the Duke of Tuscany iiad 
become jealous of the attention he was 
receiving from foreigners, as they usually 
went first to see Magliabechi before tbe 
grand duke. A confession by Montesquieu 
states, with open candour, a fact in his life, 
which eonfirms this jealousy of the great 
with the literary character. < On my en- 
tering into life, I was spoken of aa a man 
of talents, and people of condition gave me 
a favourable reception ; but when tbe suc- 
cess of my Persian Letters proved, perfaapsy 
that I was not unworthy o\ my reputation, 
and the public began to esteem me, my rt* 
eepthn wUh ike fp-eat was discouraging^ and 
I experienced innumerable mortifitMHam,* 
Montesquieu subjoins a reflection sufficiently 
humiliating for the mere nobleman : < The 
* great, inwardly wounded with the glory of 
a celebrated name, seek to humble it. In 
general, he only can patiently endare the 
fame of others, who ileserves fame hknself.' 
This sort of jealonij unquestionably pre- 
vailed In tbe late Lord Orford ; a wit, a 
man of the world, and a man of rank, but 
while be considered literature as a mere 
nmnsemeut, he was mortified at not ob- 
taining literary celebrity ; he felt his autho- 
rial, always beneath hb personal character ; 
he broke with every literary man who 
looked op to him as their friend ; and how 
he has delivered his feelinga^ on Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Gray, whom, unfortunately 
for bim, be personally knew, it fell to my 
Tot to discover t 1 rould add, bat not dirov 



Di&h, what has been called the severity of 
that delineation.* 

" Who*was the dignified character. Lord 
Chesterfield or Samuel Johnson, when the 
great author, proud of his labour, rejected 
bis lordship's sneaking patronage ? * I value 
myself,' says Swif^, < upon m^ing the mi- 
nistry desire to be acquainted with Parnell, 
and not Parnell with the minbtry.' Piron 
would not suffer the literary character to be 
lowered in his presence. Entering the 
apartment of a nobleuKin, who was con- 
ducting another peer to the stairs head, the 
latter stopped to make way for Piron. 

* Pass on, my lord,* said the noble master, 

* pass, he. is only a poet.' Piron replied, 

* Since our qualities ure declared, 1 shall ' 
take my rank,' and placed himself before 
the lora. Nor is this pride, the true source 
of elevated character, refused to the great 
artist as well as the great author. Michael 
Angelo, invited by Julius II. to the court of 
Rome, found that intrigue had indisposed 
his holiness towards him, and more than 
once the great artist whs suffered to lingejr 
In attendance in the anti-chnmbcr. One 
day the indignant man of genius exclaimed, 

* Tell his holiness, if he wants me, be must 
look for me elsewhere.' He flew back to 
his beloved Fh>rcnce, to proceed with that 
celebrated cartoon, whicn afterwards be- 
came a favourite study with all artists. 
Thrice the Pope wrote for his return, and 
at length menaced the little state of Tus- 
cany with war, if Michael Angelo prolonged 
his absence. He returned. The subKrae 
artist knelt at the feet of the father of tha 
church, turning aside his troubled counte- 
nance in silence; an intermeddling bishop 
offered himself ns a mediator, apologising 
for our artist by obser\'ing, tliat ' of this 
proud humopr are these painters madet' 
Jnlius turned to this pitiable mediator, and, 
09 Vasan tells, used a switch on this occa- 
sion, observing, * You speak injuriously of 
hiro, while I am silent. It is you who are 
Ignorant' Raising Michael Angelo, Julius 
U. embraced the^man of genius. < i can 
make lords of you every day, but I cannot 
create a Titian,' said the £mperor Charles 
V. to his courtiers, who had become jealous 
of the hours, and tbe half-hours, which that 
monarch managed, that be might converse 
with tbe man of genius at his work. There 
is an elevated intercourse between power 
and genius; and if tliey are deficient in 
reciprocal esteem, neither are great. The 
intellectual nobility seems to have been as- 
serted by De Hariay, a great French states- 
man, for when the academy was once not 
received with royal honours, he complained 
to the French monarch, observing, that 
when < a man of letters was presented to 
Francis 1. for the first time, the king always, 
advanced three steps from the throne to re- 
ceive him.' 

* " Calamities of Authors, vol. i 
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" If ever the voice of indivi(!uals can re- 
compense n life of literary labotir, it is in 
speaking a foreign accent — it sonnds like 
the distant plaudit of posterity. The dis- 
tance of space between the literary charac- 
ter and the inquirer, in some respects repre- 
sents the distance of time which, separates 
the author from the next age. Fontenclle 
"was never more gratified than when a 
Swede, arriving at the gates of Paris, in- 
quh*ed of the custom-house officers where 
Fontenelle resided, and expressed bis indig- 
natioD that not one of them had ever beard 
of his name. Hobbes expressed his proud 
delight that his portrait was sought after by 
foreigners, and that the Great Duke of Tus- 
cany made the philosopher the object of 
his first inquhries. Camden was not insen- 
sible to the visits of German noblemen, 
who were desirous of seeing the Briti^ 
Pliny ; and Pocock, while he received no 
aid from patronage at home for his Oriental 
studies, never relaxed in those unrequited 
labours, from the warm personal testimo- 
nies of learned foreigners, who hastened to 
see and converse with this prodigy of eastern 
learning. 

" Yes ! to the very presence of the man 
of genius will the world spontaneously pay 
^heir tribute of respect, of admiration, or of 
love ; many a pilgrimage has be lived to 
receive, and many a crowd has followed his 
footsteps. ♦There are days in the life of ge- 
nius wnich repay its sufferings. Demos- 
thenes confessed he was pleased when even 
a fish-woman of Athens pointed him oat. 
Corneillc had his particular seat in the thea- 
trC) and the audience would rise to salute 
him when he entered. At the presence of 
Raynal in the > house of commons, the 
Sfieaker was requested to suspend the debate 
till that illustrious foreigner, who bad writ- 
ten on the English parliament, avas there 
placed, and distinguished, to his honour. 
Spinosa, when he gained a humble liveli- 
hood by grinding optical glasses, at an ob- 
scure village in Holland, was \'isited by the 
first general in Europe, who, for the sake of 
this philosophic^ conference, suspended his 
march. 

« In all ages, and in all countries, has this 
feeling been created ; nor is it a temporary 
ebullition, nor an individual honour ; it 
comes out of the heart of man. In Spain, 
whatever was most beautiful in its kino was 
described by the name of the great Spanish 
bard ; every thing excellent was called a 
Lope. Italy would furnish a volume of the 
public honours decreed to literary men, nor 
is that spirit extinct, though tile national 
character has fallen by the chance of for- 
tune ; and Melastasio and Tiraboschi re- 
ceived what had been accorded to Petrarch 
and to Poggio. Germany, patriotic to its 
literary characters, is the land of the enthu- 
siasm of genius. Qn the borders of the 
Linnet, in tjie public walk of Zurich, the 
monument o( Gesner, erected by the votes 
of his fellow^citizens, attests their sens- 



bility; and a solemn funeral honoured the 
remains of Klopstock, led by the senate of 
Hamburgh, witn fifty thousand votaries, m 
penetrated by one universal senlimeiit, that 
this multitude preserved amoumifl silence, 
imd the interference of the, police ceased to 
be necessary through the city aVthe soWmn 
buried of the man of genius. Has even 
Holland proved insensible ? The statue of 
Erasmus, in Rotterdam^ still animates her 
young students, and offers a noble cxampU 
to her neighbours of the influence even of 
the sight of the statue of a man of geahn; 
nor must It be forgotten, that the senate of 
Rotterdam declared of the emigrant Bayle, 
that < such a man should not be con^ered 
as a foreigner.' In France, since Francis I. 
created genius, and Loab XIV. knew tn be 
liberal to it, the impulse was communicated 
to the French people. There the statues of 
their illustrious men spread insptrelion on 
the spots which living they would have 
haunted— in their theatres, the great drama- 
tists; in their Institute, their illustrious au- 
thors ; in their public edifices, their other 
men of genius.* This is worthy of the 
country \vhich privileged the family of Li 
Fontaine to be for ever exempt from taxes, 
and decreed that the productions of the 
mind were not seisablc, when the crediton 
of CrebUlon would have attached the pro- 
duce of bis tragedies. These distinctive 
honours accorded to genius, were in ootson 
with their decree respecting the will of 
Bayle. It was the subject of a lawsuit be- 
tween the heir of the will, and the inheritor 
by blood. The lattar contested that this 
great literary character, being a fugitive for 
religion, and dying in a prohibited country, 
was witliout the power of dispo^ng of bis 
property, and that our author, when he re- 
sided in Holland, was civilly dead. In the 
parliament of Toulouse Uie judge decided 
that Warned men are free in all countries ; 
that he who had sought in a foreign land an 
asylum, from his love of letters, was no fu- 
gitive ; that it was unworthy of France to 
treat as a stranger a son in whom she glo- 
ried ; and he protested against the notkin of 
a civil death to-fiuch a man as Ekyle; wboie 
name was living throughout Europe, 
^* Even the most common objects are con- 

*' " We cannot bury the fame of oar Engiiih 
worthies— that exists beA>re us, todejiendent of 
ourselves; bdt vt'e bury the influence of their 
inspiring presence in those immortal menwri^ 
of genius easy to be read by all men, tbeir 
statues and their busts, consigning them to spoa 
seldom vi»itod, and often too obscure to he 
viewed. Count Algaroni has ingeniousW svdt 
* L*argent que nous employons en tobaderef e( 
en pompons servoit aux anciens k c^l^brer It 
memoire des grands honuttes par des bqhiibmbs 
dignes de poiser k kt posterity ; et la ock I*"" 
brale des feux de joie pour uoe vidoif^ remr 
port^, ils ^leverent des arcs de triona>)iede 
poq>byre et de maibre.* May we not, wr our 
honour, and for the advantage ofourartitfT 
predict better times P)r ourselves ^ 
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secratcd when assoeiated with the memory 
of the man of genius. We still seek for his 
tomb on the spot where it has vanished ; the 
enthusiasts of genius still wander on the 
hills of Pausilippe, and muse on Virpl to 
retrace his lanascape ; or as Sir William 
Jones ascended Forest-hill, with the Allegro 
in his hand, and step by step, seemed in nis 
fancy to have trodden in the foot-path of 
Milton ; there is a grove at Magdalen Col- 
lege which retains the name oi Addison's 
walk, where still the student will linger ; 
and there is a cave at Macao, which is still 
visited by the Portuguese from a national 
feelings where Camoens is said to have 
composed his Lusiad. When Petrarch was 
passing by his native town, he was received 
with the honours of h'isfame ; but when the 
heads of the town, unawares to Petrarch, 
conducted him to the house where the poet 
was born, and informed him that the pro- 
prietor had often wished to make alterations, 
but that the towns-people bad risen to insist 



that the house which was consecrated by 
the birth of Petrarch should be preserved 
unchanged ; this was a trhimph more affect- 
ing to Petrarch than his coronation at Rome. 
In the village of Certaldo is still shown the 
house of Boccaccio ; and on a turret are 
seen the arms of the Medici, which thev 
had sculptured there, with an inscription al- 
luding to a small house, and a name which 
filled the world. 

It wonld be no difficilk task to make 
interestingf extracts to a much larger 
extent, did onr limits permit. We may, 
however, fairly trust this amusing essay 
of the author of *' Curiosities of Litera- 
ture^* to the candour of the public — a 
public that has long since appreciated 
his talents, and dropped upon lus temples 
the wreath sacred to merit, and more 
precious than an Olympic crown. 

G. 



Art. 2. Considerations on the Great Western Canal^/fom the Hudson to Lake Erie; 
with a View of Us ExpensCi AdvastiageSy and Ptn^ess, Re-published by order of the 
J>reu}'York Corre^pondmg AssociaHon,/or the Promotion (finiemal Improvements* 
8vo. pp. 54. Brooklyn. iai8. 



THE grand canal of New-York, like 
the wall of China, will make a vi- 
sible line on the map of the worlds but 
its chief glory will proceed from a differ- 
ent source— states and perhaps nations 
will bereafler owe to it their most intimate 
and beneficial connexions. It is con- 
structed not as d frail barrier between 
civilization and barbarism, but to promote 
union, prosperity, and happiness amon^ 
the enterprising inhabitants of a new 
world. 

To appreciate the benefits unavoidably 
accnuog' from one of the greatest under- 
tatkiogs ever attempted in any part of the 
glofie, it is merely necessary to take a 
deliberate view of a map of the United 
States, and their vicinage — the vast west- 
em regions— the lakes, and immense 
unknown tracts bordering upon them— 
the Hudson and Mohawk rolling their ac- 
cumulated waters through the heart of a 
country exuberant of the bounties of na- 
ture, and advancing with gigantic strides 
to a state of luxuriant cultivation rivaling 
the fair and flourishing fields of the most fa- 
voured nations of the European continent. 
These will be sufficient to show to the eye 
of diacennnent that the canal, so boldly 
-undertaken, so yigoronsly pursued^ is no 
idle scheme, and Uiat if ambition has had 
any share in its promotion, it is an ambition 
no leas hooourabk to the nation by which 



it has been fostered, than to the indivi- 
duals in whom it has been engendered. 

The author of the work before us has 
given so ample, energetic, and compre- 
hensive a view of the political reasoning^ 
that have induced the commencement of 
the canal, that we feci particular plea- 
sure in making the following quotation 
from his ingenious work. 

" Tliie interest which is excited through- 
out this countiy, and in the minds of some 
of the first statesmen and public characters 
in Europe, in relation lo tne great works of 
inland navigation which are now vigorously 
prosecuted under the patronage of the New- 
York state government, renders it necessary 
to give an occasional exposition of the pro- 
gress and success of our vast but practicable 
undertakings. 

" Like all great projects, embracing in 
their scope the prosperity and welfare of 
states and empires, the grand canal from 
the Hudson to the lakes has come in for a 
share of obloquy and reprehension. By 
the weak and timid it has been viewed as 
a visionary project of state grandeur; by 
the base and designing it has been de- 
nounced as an attempt at popularitv. Ex- 
perience will detect the error and crimi- 
nality of both imputations. When the great 
Coll)ertj in conjunction with the celebrated 
engineer, M. Riquet, undertook to connect 
the Mediterranean sea with the Atlantic 
ocean, by the canal of Laneuedoc, to aid 
in building up the marine of France, and 
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to fortify an independent commercial s^ 
tem ; his plan was viewed by many with 
astonishment and derision. Yet does thi^ 
CfUial stand as the most honourable monu> 
iment of the illustrious reign of Loub XIV. 
9ut few great benefactors of their age have 
received the immediate tribute of gratitude 
tnd applause due to their distinguished ser- 
yiees. It is time (hat consecrates their 
deeds, as immoveable landmarks in the 
history of civilisation. 

<^ Internal navigation will hereafter con- 
stitute one of the primary objects of our 
state and national policy. Many inevitable 
causes have heretofore detracted from that 
attention which b at all times due to its 
magnitude and importance. We are yet 
an mfant nation. When we emerged from 
the conflicts of the revolution, we had a 
great national debt to pay, and a new gO- 
remment to organize and sustain. Foreign 
commerce afforded the natural and reaay 
means to accomplish these ends, and it was 
pursued with success to the exclusion of 
any regular system of internal trade. The 
tremendous commotions of the belligeseot 
worid favoured thiS' exclusive policy, until 
the flagrant depredations of the European 
powers, and the war which they produced, 
swept our commerce from the ocean. Our 
commercial relations are now assuming a 
nore permanent character, and we shall 
gradually extend them until they grasp the 
DOUttdanes of the maritime worlci, by the 
bold and vigorous application of our inter- 
Dai resources. 

<< It is unnecessary in this place to dwell 
with much detail on the vast importance of 
an extensive and vigorous system of inland 
trade. Its vital importance b amiHy elucidat- 
ed by almost every eminent wnter who has 
taken op hb pen to instruct nations in their 
commercial pursuits. < The home trade,' says 
Vattel,* « is of vast use. It furnishes all the 
citizens with the means of procuring what 
they want, as either necessary, usetul, or 
agreeable. It causes a circulation of mo- 
ney, creates industry, animates labour, and 
by'atfording subsistence to a great number 
of subjects, Contributes to render the conn- 
try more populous and flourishing. In fine, 
this commerce being of advantage to the 
nation, it is obliged, as a duty to itself, to 
render it prosperous.' Adam Smith ob- 
serves, in his Wealth of Nations,t < that 
eood roads and canals and navigable rivers, 
py diminishing the expense of carriaget put 
the remote parts of the country more nearly 
opon a level with those in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns ; and on that account 
theif are the p-ecUtM of all improvements.* 
But commercial prosperity is not the only 
advantHi;e to be derived from such means 
to promote internal trade — while they lead 
to national happiness and national strength, 
they cement together a wide spread com- 

^ * " Vide p. 69, Laws Nations. 
t « Vol. i. p. 229. 



mnnity, not only by the strong ties of Inte- 
rest, bat also by every soctaftie that can 
bind together an enlightened and powerful 
people. Who that has glanced hb eye over 
the map of our extensive country ? Who 
that remembers the strong local features 
that bear the everiasting impress of natnre*s 
own hand, but perceives the palpable nei 
cessity of sncn affinities ? Washingtoa, 
Franklin, and Jefferson saw it. The moH 
distinguished statesmen of this and of every 
other country now see it. Our mountains 
must be politically annihilated. Our sec- 
tional barriers must be swept away by a 
moral arm, whose power is re^stless. Oaf 
manners, our habits, our piinciplea, our po- 
litical maxims and our most pervading syn^ 
pathies, must wear an aspect that b settled, 
uniform and cOnsbtent. Nothing but ^thu 
can perpetuate that anion that b to guaran- 
tee our future national greatness. Nothing 
but this can preserve t^ose popular instita- 
tions which are sealed witli our fathers' 
blood. Nothing but thb can carry us along 
to that heiffat of glory which breaks upon 
our gaie through the vista of futurity, and 
beclcons ns to its cloodless summit. Nay, 
oa this subject, we can almost hear tne 
voice of distant generations speaking in 
supplications loud as the thunders m a 
hwher world. But let os quota the opuuons 
or men whose names im|»rt a consequence 
to tbair sentiments that b worthy to be held 
IB constant remembrance. We shall b^;iB 
with Albert Gallatin. * The inconvenience, 
complaints, and perhaps dangers,' saysthi% 
Me statesman, * whica may result from a 
vmai extent of territory, can no otherwise 
be radically removed or prevented than by 
opening speedy and easy communicatiotas 
through all its parts. Good roads and ca- 
nals will shorten distances, fkcHhate cooh 
mercial aad personal intercowse, and unite, 
by a still more intimate coramnnity of in- 
terests, the remote sections of the United 
States. No other single (^ration within 
the power of government, can more eifectn- 
ally tend to strengthen and perpetuate that 
union which secures external inaependence, 
domestic peace, and internal liberty.** The 
next grant man we shall quote is Joel Bar- 
low. He observes, that * public improve^ 
meats, sueh as roads and canals, are usually 
considered only in a commercial and eco- 
nomical point of light ; but they onght also 
to be ragged in a moral and political Ueht. 
The means to be relied on to hold thb be- 
neficent union together, must apply dh^ctly 
to the interest and convenience of the peo- 
ple. They must at the same time enable 
them to discern that interestj and be sensi- 
bift of that convenience. The petmle ma»i 
become habituated to enjoy a visible, pal- 
pable, and incontestible f^ood ; greater good 
than they could promise tlmnselves bj 
any change. They most have iiifbnnation 
enough to perceive it> to reason opoo it, 

"* << Repoit on Public Roads andCasab, 1897^ 
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(o know why Ihe^ enjoy It, from whence 
it (Vows, bow It was attained, how it 
b to be preserved, and how it may he 
lost.'* Tne immortal Fulton, the second 
Franklin of bis age, has remarked with 
bi:< usual discrimination and intelligence, 
< Thbt v»hen the United States shall be 
bound together by canals, by cheap and 
easy access to market in all directions, by a 
tense of mutaal interests, arising from mu* 
tnal intercoarse and mingled commerce, it 
will t>e no more possible to split them into 
independent ami separate govern menta, 
obliging each to line its own frontiers with 
tioops, to shackle ib own exports and im- 
ports to and from the neigbboaring stfitest 
than it is possible now for the government 
of Enelaud to divide and form again into 
seven kingdoms. Here Is a certain method 
df securinc the Union of the States, and of 
rendering ft as the continent we inhabit.'t 
With these preliminary remairks and Hlus*; 
trations, we shall proceed to notice the state 
d oar inland navigation. 

" No one need inmiire what are the advan- 
tages of the state of New-Tork for internal 
commerce. The map of oar state will an- 
swer the question, and put curiosity at rest: 
Neither do we want ability to imnrove these 
advantages which Providence nas planted 
around us. A state which rests her borders 
upon the ocean on one side, and on the 
other reposes upon the greatest chain of in- 
ternal seas upon the (ace of the globe, di- 
versified by interior lakes and tributanr 
streams, with a river whose tides and fiicili- 
ties for navigation can scarcely find a com- 
parison ; a state that c6ntains a more ei- 
tensive soil than Portugal, the United Ne- 
therlands, or England and Wales put to- 
gether ; a state that stands in the heart of 
the union, and could now sustain the whole 
population of the American empire, and can 
yearly pay ten or twelve millions of dollars 
into tne treasary of the nation, without in- 
convenience; whose splendid commercial 
emporium, catches the gaze of the foreigner 
as thou^ it were gilded with the decora- 
tions of enchantment, and even now has 
a tonnage that no city in the world can 
equal but London itself; finally, a state that 
presents a million and a half of wealthy, 
intelligent, enterprising, and high minded re- 
publicans, attached to the union, the govern- 
ment and the laws. We say, that such a 
state, does present no common spectacle. 
We are proud in its contemplation — we ex- 
ecrate tlie MTetch who is not so. Wc are 
proud too, at the great and salutary end to 
which these resources are bent. 

" The people of this state early perceived 
the benenls of internal trade, and previous 
to the late war with England, the grand ca- 
nal from the Hudson to Lake Eric was con- 
templated. Such an undertaking wacs alone 

* " Address to the Citizens of Washington 
City, 1809. 
t '* Letter to Mr. Gallatb, Dec. 13, 1807. 



suitable to a state of peace. It was accord- 
ingly postponed to that period, when more 
favourable auspices should await its prose- 
cution. That period arrrved, when De Witi 
Clinton was unanimously called to the chief 
magistracy of the state. The eyes of the 
people were fixed upon him, with an expec- 
tation that the Great Western Canal would 
be vigorously prosecuted to its final comple- 
tion. The work will be prosecuted cmd tri* 
umphantly finished. 

<< As we are presenting to the American 
people, sbme view of our internal improve- 
ments|, it may be well to show wmething of 
the original catcatationM of the commissioners^ 
eoneemmg th$ Grand Cmel; to take a slight 
view of its advantages; and give a correct 
detttit of its state am progress the present 



** The length of the canal, from the Hudson 
to the Lakes, is calculated at three hundred 
and ftfty-ttwee miles, according to the re- 

K>rt of the commissioners appointed by the 
ew-Tork Legislature on the 17th April, 

1816. They observed, that m their opinion, 
< the dimensions of the Western or Eric 
Canal and Lotcks, should be as follows, vix. 
width on the water surface, forty feet ; at 
the bottom, twenty-eight feet, and depth of 
water, four feet ; the length of a lock ninety 
feet, and its width, twelve feet in the clear. 
Vessels carrying one hundred tons may 
navigate a canal of this size — and all the 
InmMr produced in the country, and re- 
quired for the market, may be transportoA 
upon it.* The. aggregate rise and fall fs in 
feet 661 85, an<f me elevation of Lake Erie 
above the Hudson, is calculated to be in feet 
664 85. The nnmber of locks will be se- 
venty-seven. The canal has been divided 
into three great sections. The western sec- 
tion reaches from Lake Erie to Seneca 
River ; the middle section leads from Se- 
neca River to Rome *, and the eastern, from 
Rome to the Hudson. 

" The average expense of the canal per 
mile, is estimated at 513,800 ; beinf twelve 
hundred dollars per mile less than Mr. Ftd- 
ton and Mr. Gallatin assigned, as an aver- 
age expense for each mile of American ca-. 
nal.* The whole expense of the great wes- 
tern canal is calculated at ;^4,88t,73d. 
Should it, however, proceed in a route 
south of what is called the .mountain ridge, 
west of the Genessce River, then there will 
be a deduction in the expenditures, which 
leave the whole estimated cost, as made by 
the commissioners, at ;^4,57l,$18 00. 

" These statements are taken from the re- 
port of the canal commissionV^rs, made to 
the New-York Legislature, February 16, 

1817. Tlipy have antecedently been laid 
before the public in various shapes ; but we 
again submit them* after they have been 
partially tested. The last report which hof 
been made by the commissioners, was sub- 
mitted to the legislature on the 31st of Janu- 

• " Vide Report on Ca^jals, 1807. 
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aiy, ISlfi, ftfHl to ubich we shall auire par- 
ticularly refer in the course of our remarks. 
This report only confirtns the correctness of 
all those which preceded it, and only proves 
tliat the estimates were rather too high than 
too low. Sufficient it will be here to re- 
mark, that from experience and subsequent 
observation, the grand canal wRl even cost 
less than the commissioners and the state 
government have calculated. This we shall 
prove and illustrate. 

<* We will now advett to some of the 
great advantages which must result to the 
state of New-York, to the western coantry, 
and to the nation at large from the grand 
western canal. 

" We "have before token a view of the 
principal advantages that must result to our 
untoD, and to our republican Inttitutioas, by 
attaching the various sections of the country 
luore immediately together, by means of 
internal communication. Our great canal, 
in this respect, will produce a train of ex- 
clusive and permanent benefits, whi.cb could 
not, from local causes, pertain to any simi- 
lar undertakings within the scope of our- 
selves or of the nation. When you con- 
nect the riudson with the Lakes, by such a 
communication, you virtually place the At- 
lantic seaboard and the great western inte- 
rior by the side of each other. From the 
ocean, von can pass through this whole 
chain of inland seas, navigable to vessels of 
the largest burden. Nor should we stop 
here — New- York and New-Orleans could be 
brought, in point of intercourse, near each 
other. At trifling expense, and with no 
great effort of labour, you could open a 
communication by water, through which a 
vast commerce could be carried on from 
«lake Michigan to the Illinois river, which 
empties into the Mississippi above St. Louis, 
and traverses nearly tlie whole extent of 
that rising and fertile territory, which will 
soon be admitted as a state among th^ other 
sisters of the union.* Even in high waters, 
there is now a navigation for small craft, 
between the waters of the Illinois and the 
southern extremity of lake Michigan through 
Chicago creek. 

« The JVliami of lake Erie, and the tribu- 
tary streams of lake Michigan, near the 
bead waters of the Illinois, could easily be 
united, and a direct channel from lake 
Erie into the Mississippi thus be opened. 
It may also be observed, that the sources of 
the Miami of lake Erie, and the head waters 
of the Wabash, have about the same level, 
are near each other, and could easHy be 
united witliout encountering the least ob- 
struction. By this means, a communication 
eould be opened with the Mississinpi, through 
one of the most charming and lertile coun- 
tries that the eye of man has ever visited, 
or his hands ever io>proved. Another pas- 

* " Illinois is already admitted by act of 
congress, but havinr only 40,000 people} she 
cannot immediately oecome a state. 



sage fivm the lakes to ihe BfiisiBsippi eoold 
be effected, by unitinz the waters of the 
Miami of lake Erie and the Miami of the 
Ohio, whose waters, at the sources, are 
neariyon the same level. That some of 
these channels will shortly be opened, no 
rational man can doubt, who recollects the 
character of that population who inhabit 
the country they wHI enrich. Three other 
great canals could easily unite the Hudson 
and the Ohio, by means of lake Erie. 
Firstly — ^by means of the Sandusky and 
Sciota rivers. The former which empties 
into the lake, and the latter into the Ohio, 
have their waters from the same swamp. 
Theu" junction would hardly cost an effort. 
The second would be by uniting the Mus- 
kingum and the Cayuga rfvers. The foi^ 
mer empties into the Ohio, one hundred 
and seventy miles below Pittsburgh, and the 
latter turns its waters int lake Erie. Sir 
milts of canal would unite them, and we 
believe that a company now actually exists 
to execute tliis purpose. The third com- 
munication would be between lake 1^^ 
and the Alleghany branch of the Ohio. 
There are two ways by which this object 
could be effected — the first by joining tibeir 
waters through French creek, which woidd 
want about sixteen miles of canal — ^tbe 
other through lake Chetougbe to the Alle- 
ghany. A consid€!table navigation is now 
carried on through this lake. The people 
on the borders of French creek are very 
ardent in the project of a canal, that would 
unite the waters of the lakes with the Ohio 
at Pittsburgh, and are themselves capable 
of doing it, in a single season, if they are 
endued with that noble enterprise, whicfa so 
generally distinguishes their western l»e- • 
thren. Wliat systems of internal trade and 
navigation may yet spring from the comple- 
tion of our great undertaking, even after 
wc pass tlie shores of Michigan, is left for 
future euten)ri3e and future events to de- 
termine. The mighty waters beyond this 
lake are yet to be brought into requisition, 
for the great purposes of national grandeor 
and individual convenience.* 

" Pause for a moment, and consider the 
mighty population which will yet cUister o« 
the shoi*es of this chain of lakes, and the 
unnumbered streams which roll their tribu- 
tary bounties into their bosoms ! The ^reat 
western world which reposes upon theit 
wide-stretched shores, needs no description 
of oui*s to enhance its value in the estima- 
tion of the American people. It wHU yet 
contain a population unequalled by any ui 
the world tor industry, enterprise, and inde- 
pendence ; a population bound together by 
those ties of union and interest, created anS 
fortified by a grand system of internal im- 
provements, oi whicn tlie gre&t western 

* ** On the ease and practicability of usitioc 
the lakes with the -ncstcm waters, see Mr. GaT 
latin's Report, and Beaujour*s Trav^ ia iho 
United States. 
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eanal wfli be th« bulwark. In the animat- 
iog spectacle here presented in perspective, 
we see a great republican comniuDity> ce- 
mented by the strongest considerations that 
•ver influenced a political body — assimilat- 
ed in manners, laws, sentiments and max- 
ims, with their eyes fixed on their connexion 
with the seaboard, as the life and support of 
their prosperity and happiness.— Yes, in 
this noble race of citizens, we see the cradle 
of liberty, laws, and the arts ; we see the 
hallowed li^ht of our libera] institutions 
beaming in its native purity, blended with 
the roila lustre of virtue, magnanimity and 
intelligence." 

The eloqtient author having^ thus taken 
ft survey from the present day, throng^h 
the long perspective of succeeding ages, 
fin doing which it must be allowed that 
ne has indulged somewhat in the hyper- 
bole, a venial offence in so animating a 
subject,) proceeds to show what in his 
opinion will be the problematical conse- 
quences of the canal as respects the di- 
version of trade from the Canadas to the 
United States— bis positions are clear, 
ingeniously arranged, and highly flat- 
tering to the national feeling; but we 
would ask him one simple question— 
would not much of his aigunient fail if 
the British government shouM cut a canal 
from lake Erie to lake Ontario, and thus 
avoid the Niagara falls?— Independently, 
however, of the diversion of foreign 
trade, the New- York canal passes through 
so fine a section of the country, an*l con- 
nects imn^nse regions now so effectually 
separated to almost all commercial pur- 
poses, by mere distance, that we think 
this part of the book almost a work of su- 
pererogation. 

Viewed as a great work of scientific 
art correcting the irregularities of nature, 
the local circomstances of the canal pre- 
sent themselves in a point of view extra- 
ordinary as respects the facility of execu* 
tion,— >the formation of canals in England 
(the country where they have hitherto been 
carried to the greatest extent) is attended 
with expenses and practical difficulties, 
infinitely surpassing those presented in 
the fine between the Hudson and lake 
Erie — the principal are the purchase of 
lands, compensations to owners of mills 
and other property — and the obtaining a 
wppfy qfwaiir: neither of these con- 
siderations impede the New- York canal— 
but, as in future periods, when the clear- 
ing of lands in the unsettled parts of the 
country (and this clearing will be greatly 
promoted bjr the canal itself) shall- expose 
every contributing stream to the rapid 
evaporation of a fervid sun, and thus di- 
minish the supply of tbe alKitDportant 

Voi. HI.— -Ne. Ti. S3 



element at the very time when, from the 
increase of traffic, it will nect»ssaril y be in 
greatest demand « it niay not be irrele- 
vant to investigate a jwrtion of th^ sub- 
ject of such vital consequence, r;ren)isiog 
that the writer of this article drawo his 
positions, not from the vague nuggestions 
of imagination, but from the more certain 
sources of practical information and ex- 
perience. 

A navigable canal being once filled with 
water, would remain full but for losses 
proceeding from the following causes^ 
viz. 

Evaporation, 
Soakage, 
Leakage, and 
Lockage. 

The proportion of waste from each of 
these causes depends 

On the extent of the canal. 

On the lifl and capacity of the locks^ 

On the number of falls, and 

On the extent of the trade. 

The loss by evaporation is occasioned 
by the action of the atmosphere on the 
surface of the water, and therefore takes 
place vniformly over the whole extent of 
the canaj. 

The loss by soakage is occasioned by 
the absorption of the banks and bottom 
of the canal, and therefore takes place 
uniformly throughout the whole extent of 
the canal. 

The loss by leakage arises from the 
impossibility of making the locks water- 
tight ; it roust however be computed ati at 
one lock only on each flight, because the 
leakage at the highest lock, supplies the 
leakage of all succeeding locks on the 
same fligfht. This loss, tlierefore, takes 
place entirely at the upper level, tlie last 
water being received and retailed by the 
lower level, except the canal communi- 
cate with a river or another descending 
canaL 

The loss' from lockage results from the 
necessity of filling the locks from a high- 
er, and emptying them into a lower level* 
wherein vessels pass either way througk 
them.'*' The loss of Icokage water must 

* This loss is increased with respect to an 
ascending, and dJminbhed with respect to ft 
descending vessel, by a quantity of water 
equal to the exact weight of the vessel and 
cargo; because an ascending vessel dis* 
places in the lower level a quantity of water 
equal to its own gravity ; which, when the 
vessel has left the lock, is replaced from the 
upper level ; while a descending vessel dis- 
places a quantity of water in the upper le. 
vel equal to its own eravhy ; which, when 
the vessel kas left iJie lock, is replaced 
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be takeo ai at ooe lock only upon each 

fi\^\\U because the lucka^^ at the upper 
k>ck supplies the lockage at every suc- 
ceeding lock ; the loss therefore takes 
place entirely ai the tmper level; the 
lost water being receiTed and retained by 
the lower level, except the canal com* 
municate with a river, or another de- 
scending canal; but the amount of Joss 
depends entirely on the capacity of the 
locks, the height of the lift, and toe num- 
ber of vessels passed. 

Now, in order to attain some idea of the 
various quantities of water necessary tQ 
supply each of the foregoing losses, let 
us suppose three canals, the first being 
fi^y miles in length, forty-five feet in 
breadth, having two flights of locks, and 
a trade pf twenty-four vessels per day ; 



the teeond twenty miles in Itoitth, f(v* 
ty-five feet broad, and having two fligfati 
of locks, and a trade of forty vessels per 
day ; the third eight miles m leng:tb, kw* 
ty-five feet in breadth, having one %ht 
of locks, and a trade of eighty vessels per 
day : the locks in all cases being &^Uy 
six feet long, fourteen feet six incbet 
wide, and seven feet fall* 

Taike the loss by evaporation (accori- 
ing to Mr. Smeaton) at one-teDtb of as 
inch in depth per diem, in a hot suinmer'i 
day, in England. 

Take the loss by soakage at three. 
fourths of the evaporation. 

Take the leakage at two locks perdiem 
on each flight— the account will tbea 
stand thus : 





1st Cana), 50 miles 


Sd Canal, SO miles 


3d CanaJ, 8 mk» 




long, 45 feel broad, 


long, 46 feet biw.d, 


long, 46 fi^ broad, 




two flights of locks 


two flights of locks 


two flights •( kKki 




86 by 14.6, fall 7 


86 by 14.6, lall 7 


86byl4.d,fiU7 




feet, trade 24 ves- 


feet, trade 40 vee- 


feet, trade 80 wi- 




•eb per day. 


tels per day. 


seUperdsj. 


Evaporation at 1-lOthof an 








inch per day, . - - 


99,000 feet 


39,600 feet. 


15,840 feet 


Soakage at 3-4th8 of eva- 








poration, . * . - - 


74,250 


29,700 


11,880 


Leakage, at two locks per 








day on each flight, - - 


34,916 


34,916 


17,458 


Tr«dfa«iil^e» - • • 


418,992 


698,320 


698,320 


Total 


627,158 


802,536 


743,498 



From this statement it appears that in the 
first canal the loss by evaporation is less 
than one-sixth ; the loss by soakage less 
than one-eighth ; the loss by leakage less 
than one-eighteeath ; and the loss by 
k>ckage two-thirds of the total loss. 

In the second canal the loss by evapo- 
ration 18 less than<>ne-twenticth ; the loss 
by soakage one-twenty-seventh ; the loss 
by leakage one-twenty-third ; and the loss 
by lockage six-sevenths of the total loss. 

In I ho third canal the loss by evapora^^ 
t ion is about one-fbr^- seventh ; the loss by 
soakage about one-sixty-secood ; the loss 
by leakage about one forty-second; and the 
loss by lockage ratlier more than fifteen- 
sixteenths of the total loss. The loss of 
lockage water will be somewhat eflected 
by the direction of the trade ; for exam- 
pie, if the trade be ascending only, say in 
35 too cargoes, the first canal will sustain 
an additional daily loss of 30,240 cubic 

from the lower level ; the average loss 
ho\»'ever, of an equal ascending and de- 
fccndiiie; trade, notwithstanding these w* 
wotftaftcegj tttUi nnuuo4.thjB «aaie. 



feet ; t. «. 24 vessels of 35 tons each, at 36 
feet per ton ; the second canal 60,400, t- 1 
40 vessels of 35 tons burthen, at 36 feet 
per ton ; and the third canal 50,400, i- «• 
40 barges of 31 tons, at 36 feet per too. 
If tlie trade be wholly dexendmg the Issi 
will be diminished by the above qoasti- 
ties ; and if the trade be neitlier wboUj 
ascending, nor wholly descending, then 
the waste will be regulated^ by the baiom 
onlv, being increased if the balance I* 
in favour of the ascending, and dimioisbej 
if it be in favour of the descending tnde. 

The waste of lockage water may be 
considerably increased or diminished by 
making the locks of great or small liih^ 
but experience seems to have proved thtt 
locks with greater or smaller lids thaa 
from six to eight feet are inconremeol : 
the first requiring an excessive wa^^te oi 
water, the second occasioning a great 
impedinoent to the trade by increasing the 
number of locks to be passed. 

From this explanation it appears fh*^ 

* These are the exact dimeosMnsof ^ 
koln on th# GimwI Junction, I^islui^ 
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eren in a canal 6f very considerable ex- 
tent, and carrying but a moderate trade^ 
the loss of lockage water is greater by faf 
than that from any other cause ; in a ca- 
nal of moderate extent it bears a still 
greater proportion to the whole waste ; 
while in a canal of short length, and car- 
rying a considerable traffic, the waste 
Crom every other cause is of tricing ac- 
count, compared to the immense loss 
from lockage. 

It is true indeed that in different canals 
the circumstances affecting the quantum 
of waste from each of the four causes 
first mentioned, are liable to so many fluc- 
tuations as to render it impossible to de- 
termine a maximum or minimum; but 
the proportions may always be found 
upon the principles just explained, and 
it will almost uniformly appear that in a 
canal, the trade of which is sufficient to 
vender it an object of importance, the 
loss of lockage water is by far the most 
considerable of its losses. 

Having thus briefly pointed out the 
causes which produce the waste of watei* * 
in canals, we offer a few observations on 
the supply. 

The loss by evaporation and soakage, as 
has been explained, takes place over the 
whole surface of the canal ; the supply 
ifieceesary on that account may therefore 
be made at each level respectively, or at 
the summit level, from whence it may be 
allowed to descend to the other levels ; of 
some of the levels may be supplied from 
an upper level, while the remainder re- 
ceive separate supplies, as may be most 
convenient. 

The loss from leakage must be supplied 
entirely at the summit^ because the leak- 
age at the upper lock supplies the leak* 
age of every succeeding lock on the 
same flight. 

The Toss from lockage must also be 
supplied at the summit, because the lock^ 
age of the upper lock supplies the lock- 
age of every succeeding lock on the same 
flight. 

Hence it appears that the least import' 
ant losses take place in situations that 
must easily admit a supply, because the 
higher levels lose no more from evapora* 
*tion and soakage than the proportion 
which their surfaces bear to that of the 
Whole canal, while the losses from leak- 
age and lockage on the whole canal, are 
sustained entirely aJt ike summit level; 
ao that not only is the loss of lockage 
water by ikr tlie most considerable of 
its losses (the leakage being of minor im- 
jportance)^ bat it takes place, and there- 
(hte must be re-supplied, at that part of 



the canal (the summit level) Wfiere ther€ 
is the least facility to obtain a supply. 

The difficulty of procuring water ill 
elevated situations h in Englamd too well 
known to require illustration; it rarely 
happens, however, but t^iat some may be 
procured, though not sufficient to supply 
at the summit levels the consumption iyf a 
flourishing canal-— at the lower levels in* 
deed water is often found in abundance^ 
but in those situations is of little use, ex« 
cept steam engines be employed to raise 
it to the summit, because the great supply 
is not requircHJ in any other situation. If, 
however, some convenient means were 
devised to enable vessels to pass with a 
small expenditure of water (a grand de- 
sideratum in canals) the locks situated 
between the summit, and that level 
where water can be readily obtained » 
a compafatively diminutive supply at 
the summit would be sufficient to sup- 
port a veiT extensive trade. The same 
fneans,if adopted throughout, might indeed 
supersede the necessity of extensive arti- 
ficial reservoirs ; but as a canal descends, 
the expense of obtaining water is small, 
and therefore in such situations the present 
system may be persevered in with advan- 
tage. ' 

It also frequently happens that ^ome 
particular part of a canal has a much 
greater trade than another. In such case 
thai part may not improperly, with re- 
spect to that superior traffic, be consid- 
ered as a separate canals of which the 
losses of water by evaporation, soakage, 
and leakage, are already supplied, but, 
nevertheless, having to seek a compensa- 
tion for the extra loss of lockage, conse- 
quent to that superior trade. In such 
case the preservation of lockage water is 
of singular importance, because in all 
probability everv ordinary mode of sup- 
ply has already been anticipated. 

Sometimes also the water of mills, or 
streams, are intercepted to supply canals ; 
the proprietors of the canals so supplied 
being compelled ^to return the water by 
steam engines, at a great expense. ]& 
sooli cases, to preserve the lockage water 
would be of gfreat advantage, as it might 
frequently supersede the necessity of an 
immense annual charge, besides prevent- 
ing, in a great degree, the frequent litiga- 
tions unavoidably ensuing from compli- 
cated and opposing interests. 

To point out the numerous other in- 
stances in which it may be important to 
preserve lockage water, and to enter into 
the reasenings connected with every case, 
wonld surpass the moderate bounds pre- 
loribed in this ioaCaoce. We iball there- 
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fere leare the further conaideration of the 
subject to the sugfg^stions of those whose 
interests are more deeply connected with 
this infiDortaat subject 

These remarks, we admit, can never 
apply to the toettem section of the New- 
York canal, supplied as it will be from an 
exhaustles source ; but having^ descended 
into the valley of Seneca river, its course 
eastfrard lies ovt-r an elevation from 
whence it can only receive the superflu- 
ous waters of creeks or nvulets, which in 
future titnes may be less abundant than at 
present. 

The prog-ress aheady made in the works 
18 such as must be peculiarly gratifying to 
th{>se who take an hononrable pleasure in 
their prosecution, and the author of the 
work before us has, we believe, derived 
the following information from authentic 
sources. 

« lo ondertakiog to open three or four 
hundred miles of canal, much previous pre- 
paration was necessary. The New-York 
Legislature made the first appropriation for 
this object, on the 15th April, 1817. The first 
contract was dated on the 27th June, 1817, 
although no labour was done until the fol- 
lowing 4th of July. Even after the con- 
tracts were made, as the contractors found 
their own implements and tool^, some time 
was requisite for proper arrangements. 
Owing therefore to tne lateness of the sea- 
son, and the great rains ivhich inundated 
the country embracing that part of the ca- 
nal route fbr which the contracts were 
made, the progress of the works were much 
retarded at the beginning. Fifteen miles of 
the distance were, however, finished the 
last season, and many new contracts 
made for the present year. Considerable 
sums of money were advanced to the con- 
tractors- during the last whiter, that they 
might be better enabled to purchase provi- 
sions, and prepare for the commencement 
of operations at the opening of the spring. 
Although the progress of the works last sea- 
son was not astonishingly great, yet it should 
not escape reflection, that much import- 
ant information was obtained by the engi- 
neers and commissioners. Some considera- 
ble saving in expense was also made. In 
the articles including tools and implements, 
in the canal estimates, there was a saving 
of J75,000. It was found that bridges could 
be erected for 5350, instead of 5^00 each, 
which was the sum originally fixed upon in 
the calculations; and that grubbing and 
clearing uncleared land, could be done for 
tl200, mstead of ^1500 per mile. These 
deductions in the whole length of the ca- 
nal, would create no inconsiderable deduc- 
tion in the aggregate expenditures; and 
shouM the estimates hereafter be exceeded in 
Other respects, here will be a cou nterbalance. 

^ The €an«l works were resomed early 



the present season, and. have been prose- 
cuted with an energy and success that havs 
transcended the highest expectations. Even 
the most ardent and sanguine have been 
disappointed. Every circumstance and re- 
sult coincides with the former views and 
conclusions of the engineers and commis- 
sioners, excepting an unexpected ease and 
facility in advancing the stupendous desi^ 
The commissioners, very properiy, have 
first undertaken the comfuetion of the mid- 
dle section ; because the completion of this 
line, which communicates with the Mo- 
hawk, will afford immediate advantages on 
its being finished, and, of itself, would stand 
the greatest work of the kind in the new 
world, and rival the cand of Lan^edoc. 
More than two thousand men, with five 
hundred horses and cattle, are now vigor* 
ously employed on this part of the roots. 
We feel warranted in asserting that the 
whole distance between Utica and Seneca 
river, making not far from ninety miles, wiQ 
be completed the present season. WebeUeve, 
that the 10th of December next, the period 
at which the present contracts are to bepe^ 
formed, will show to the woridtwo bunored 
and thirty miles of navigation iuto tbe heart 
of our state, bv means of this middle sec^ 
tionandtbe Mohawk river; -a channel of 
commercial intercourse that travems one 
of the noblest countries on the-faee of the 
elobe, cultivated by a people unsurpassed 
tor enterprise, industry, and intelligence. 
This channel, too, will soon be crowded 
with merchandise, yield an annual revenoe 
to the state, that will aid us in completing 
the remaining portion of the canal, and im- 
part life and vigour to commerce, agricul- 
ture, and manutaclures. Then will tbe peo- 
ple begin to feel the effects of our policy. 
Then will they see the giant efforts ol a sin- 
gle season, animating every species of la- 
bour, bringing the energies of the commu- 
nity into more active operation, and greatly 
enhancing the value of real estate. An* 
other season will give the people an earnest 
of that unparalleled prosperity that awaits 
them. 

<< The season, thus far, has been peculiarly 
favourable, and every opportunity is em- 
braced to improve it Experience now 
fully proves, that the magnitude of the du- 
tance over which the canal must pa«, os 
longer present*) any discouragement. 8uch 
is the favourable nature and qualitir of tbe 
soil, that on the middle section, (or sixty 
miles, between Utica and Salina, not more^ 
than one half mile will want puddling ; and' 
even that this half mile will want it, is pro- 
blematical. When we consider the expense 
of puddling in England and elsewbere, 
there is much cause to congratulate ott^ 
selves on this important fact It has also 
been ascertained, by one or more of tbe 
engineers, that so few rocks and stones are 
found on the whole extent of the summit 
level, that $SO0 will be sufficient to remo** 
eveiy obstacle of the kindr 
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« A fact worthy of roach- coDsidenttion 
lias also been coiuidered, respecting the ice 
in the <;aiial, at the opening of the spfing. 
That part of the western canal which was 
finished last year, was found to be free of 
ice some two or three weeks sooner than 
the waters of the Mohawk river, or those 
•f lakes Oneida and Ontario. As this ^- 
cited eoroe degree of surprise, iikquirfes 
were made, touching the same fact as per- 
taining to other camds, and it was found 
to be generally, or periiaps universally the 
case. The Middlesex canal b found to be 
clear of ice ten days or two Xveeks sooner 
fban rivers and large bodies of water in the 
▼icinity. From the most accurate observa- 
tions, made by one of the engineers, upon 
the general breaking up of tne waters in 
the neighbourhood of the canal ; he came 
to the conclusion, that we might oniformly 
expect that it would open every season, two 
or three weeks sooner than the contiguous 
bodies of water. This is owing to the nu- 
merous small springs which oose through 
the sides of the canal, as well as to the 
warmth of the soil acting upon an extended 
and narrow surface of ice. 

" Another circumstance b worthy of ob- 
8er\'ation. Those people who have made 
contracts and performed them, are general- 
ly anxious to enter into new ones. The 
commissioners state, in their report to the 
last session of the legislature, that many 
applications had been rejected on account 
of the great number received. One. of the 
engineers has stated) that when a section is 
laid off and subject to contract, that the 
engineers are throned with applications. 
In the village of Eldridge, where a distance 
of 15 miles was to be let out on contract, 
there were no less than 16 applicants for 
the job, each anxious to complete it. What 
could more satisfactorily nrove, that while 
the expenses of the canal Keep within the 
estimates of the commissioners, th^ people 
themselves grow rich by performing the 
labour ? Eveiy dollar paid out by the cora- 
missiooers, goes into the pockets of the 
people, and is retained among ourselves. 
It is not paid to the European or to the 
East Indian manufacturer, to swell the his- 
tory o«f our luxuries ; but it is merely a ci^ 
eolation of capftal in our own community, 
that enriches individuals, and, through their 
enterprise, increases the wealth of the state. 

« It may afford satisfaction to observe, 
that the work thus far, has been faithfully 
performed under the immediate eye of the 
engineers. No contracts are paid until the 
works -are carefully inspecten, and found 
unexceptionable in point of execution. 
Some one of the engineers travels the line 
under contract, from one extremity to the 
other, giving advice and correcting errors. 
Great credit is due to them for their fidelity, 
' their talents, and their unwearied applica- 
tion. 

« Ten years were first allotted as the pe^ 
nod necessaiy for connecting the Hadson 



with the Lidces. Less than dehteen months 
from the commencement of the works, will 
show us more than one-fourth of the whole 
western canal in a finished state, if the pre- 
sent season continues favourable. Mr. 
Briggs has already, we are informed, began 
to lay off the eastern section, including the 
line from Albany to the middle section ; 
and no doubt remains, but that long before 
the time shall have exph^d, which by many 
was once deemed necessary to complete 
the middle secdon alone, our hardy yeo- 
manry will have finished both the eastern 
and middle sections, and show us their exca- 
vations and embankments beyond the wa- 
ters of the Genesee, and thus finisliing the 
last link in this mighty chain of inland na- 
vigation." 

Id conclusion the author (who we 
nnderstaod is Mr. H aine';) gives a pleas- 
ing epitome of the history of canaling*, 
from the earliest periods of history to the 
present day, and, by plansible compari- 
sons, infers the iiluatrious snccess of the 
project in hand. 

It remains for us to say, that in our 
judgment, the author has displayed hie 
subject in a style equally creditable to 
his talents as a man of literary attain- 
ments and political abilities ; and if in 
some instances his zeal in the cause has 
led him (as it undoubtedly has^ beyond 
the sober deductions of authorized rea- 
■aonings, still must we view bis efforts with 
peculiar satisfaction, and take pleasure in 
recommending the perusal of the work, 
not only to the inhabitants of this parti- 
cular state, but the nation at largo. 

C. A. B. 

The following are a series of questions 
put, on a particular occasion, by the Re- 
viewer, to the engineer of the Grand 
Junction Canal, Eng^land, about fbur 
years since, with his answers ; they are 
subjoined, not as having any immediate 
connexion with Mr. Haines* work, but 
merely as illustrative of some circum- 
stances relating to canals, the knowledge 
of which may be both interesting and 
tue/tU. 

Ist What is the greatest rise in the 
course of one night that has been known 
to occur in any level of the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal, and from what cause ? Answer* 
10 or 12 inches, and from rain. 

2d. What is the greatest difference in 
rise, in the course of 12 hours, that has 
been known to occur between two con- 
tiguous levels of the same canal .^ To 
explain what is meant by difference qf 
rise, suppose one of two contiguous levels 
rise 10 inches, while the other rises only 
7 inches, then 3 inches would be the dUr 
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ftrence in riie. Aaswet, Oreateet dif- 
ference frotn rain only, 10 or 12. inches, 
but in short pounds the difference may be 
(from cro9s lockages) 24 inches, the up- 
per lore! being' draim down 12 inches, 
and the lower raised 12 inches. 

3d. Whenever a eonsiderabte difler- 
ence of rise takes place in a short time 
between two contiguous levels of the 
"canal, is it not always \n that place where 
a long lerel joins a short one, and that 
the ^ort level has risen more than the 
long one ? Answer. Yes— and the short 
levels vary most. 

4tb. Are there not waste weirs to pre- 
rent the accumulation of water above cer- 
tain levels ^ Answer. Certainly there are« 

6th. Would not the canal be always 
full to the level of the waste weirt, were 
it not for losses by lockage, leakage^ 
soakage, evaporation, and the occasional 
supply of mills? Answer. Certainly, 
excepting accidents to the ban)E&, &c. 

6th. Whenever the waters of the ca- 
nal are at any considerable distance 
below the level of the waste wiers, has 
not the depression prooeeded principally 
from lockage f Answer. From lodtage, 
and common practical imperiections of 
the locks. 

7th. Whenever it happens that a mill 
is supplied from the canal, is not the sup- 
ply ailways drawn from the longfest level 
possible ? Answered in the next. 

8th. Do^ it ever happen that a mill, 
or any works of that nature, are supplied 
from a very short level of the canal ? An- 
swer. The existence of mills supphed 
from canals, being always antecedent to 
that of the canals themselves, the supply 
must be taken from that level best suited 
to the mill-head, witlioat reference to ^ 
extent of tl^ level. 



9th. If it were possible to prevent the 
loss of 7-8ths of the water now k)st in 
lockage, would the levels ever be drawn 
near so low beneath the waste weirs as 
they now unavoidably are ? And, under 
those circumstances, would not the fine- 
tuitions of the levels be very considera- 
bly reduced ? Answer. The levels would 
certainly not be drawn so low by lockage, 
and the fluctuations would in course be 
reduced, so far as lockage was con- 
cerned. 

10th. Are not the rises of the water 
often rapid, and What rise in 12 boors is 
considered rapid ? Answer. Yes^— some- 
times 10 or 12 inches in 12 hours, but 
roost frequently 6 or 7 inches. 

1 1 th. Are not the depressions of the 
waters of the canal always gradual? And 
in how long a time would the water fall 
6 inches in a dry season ? Answer. Yes- 
more gradual than the rise— but the time 
is very various. 

12th. Has a boisterous wind, indepen- 
dent of rain, any considerable effect upon 
the water of a long level ? What incli- 
nation will it produce in a dven line, 
and in what time .^ Answer. The incli- 
nation has beeq known to be 1 1 -2 incbei 
in a mile, but that waa an extreme case, 
and the wind long continued. 

13th. If the incUnoHon be 6 inches, or 
any other given n^easnre, will it not be 
divided between a rise of 3 inches at one 
extremity, and a 3 inches faD at the od)€r 
extremity? Answer. Yes— except such 
variation as naay be produced by the 
shelving obliquity of the banks. 

14tb. Does a violent wind produce sny 
sensible inclination of the sarhce of a 
short level ? Answer. Ua« not been ob- 
served. 
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THE time is fast coming on, we think, 
when the genius «? poetiy will 
again cofne forth to the eyes of hu wor- 
Bhjppcrs arrayed in bis native beauty and 
grandeur, ouch as he shone in the days of 
Soencer, Milton, and Dryden— not trail- 
ing bis wing on the earth in the vain en- 
deavour to bearnn to a higher region the 
dull and heavy efforts of the feeble vota- 
rif^s that approached bis shrine after the 
nobler Sf)irits-«-anrK}ng whom we ^ould 
asE^nrodlv re^^kon P*jpe — had departed; 
HOC forced away fttom his lofty atid nng* 



Dtfioent coqrM by the extmyagant ambi- 
tion of his more^ recent adorers.— We do 
not mean to say that the period whick 
elapsed between the decease of Pope and 
the rising of Moore, Scott, ByTV>n, Words* 
worth, &c. was wholly anilln mined by np 
of poetic light, or that the talents of tho* 
eminent and enchanting writers are not 
of an order to move and take captive the 
minds and hearts of all who have intelleot 
to be kindled, or affections to be awaken- 
ed. The fusions of Gc^dsmitb, ui^ 
ptodvctiaiii of that astonishiog T^ 
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Chatlerton, shed a permauent and beau- 
tiful lustre on a period otherwise deficient 
in the sublime and exquisite-^at least, so 
far as poetry is concerned in the quet'- 
tion — while the last twenty years have 
seen the budding forth and rich blossoming^ 
of talents unquestionably more abandant, 
if not in some respects of a hig^ber order, 
with the exception of two or three iflus- 
trious names, than those which adorned 
the brightest periods of English poetry 
precedhig' their appearance. The deli- 
cious so^ess and melody of Moore-<- 
the Tivid and romantic genius of Scott— 
the contemplative muse of Wordsworth-^ 
the fine blending of the sweetest and 
softest poetry with the spirit of philo<- 
•opbical musing and analyzation whi<^ 
characterises &at wild bot*most attrac* 
tive composition — ^the ChiJde Harold — 
have diffused over our own times a bril- 
liancy varied and enchanting as that of 
the rainbow, nor would we wish to ex- 
clude even the apostate laureate from his 
"•hare, dimmed though it be by the va- 
pours of a night blacker th^n that of 
Erebus, of the glory which plays around 
the brows of that illustrious brotherhood — 
nor should we be doing justice to the 
feelings of his admirers or our own, 
were we not to mention, in terms of 
high honour and respect, the exalted 
and exquisitely-oultivtited genius to 
whom we owe the Pleasures of Hope, 
and that delightful poetical romance, 
Gertrude of Wyoming, — besides these 
more eminent names, we might bring 
forth a crowd of minor writers, whose 
abilities, in a less prolific age, would 
have shone with no contemptible lus- 
tre, and whose productions, even now, 
may be mentioned with commendation, 
as contributing to that mass of radiance 
which lights up and fills the poetical 
horizon of the nineteenth century, and 
from the centre of which the more splen- 
did and majestic orbs send forth their 
unwavering and enduring beams.— Tet, 
leady as we are to allow that the poetry 
of the times in which we live evinces 
powers of a very striking and captivating 
kind, and aro forward to acknowledge 
that over the lyrics of Moore, the border 
tales of Scott, the haughty verse of B^ 
roo, the mild magnificence of Words- 
worth, the wonders of Thalaba, and the 
Mipematural prodigies of Kehama, the 
risions— ^las.^ that they should be only 
risioDS !^-of Hope, and the domestic htear- 
sedness of Wyoming, we have spent 
many a long and delightful night-^-and 
felt the witchery of the genius that 
^ngeadcuced thoa». bsautifial imnffmOam 



steal through our hearts, and transport ui 
with the intensity of their spells iuto 
realms where the soft and the lovely, the 
grand and the terrific, exeroise their sove- 
reign sway,— we are, neverthelese, by no 
means insensible to the defects that stain 
the worin of our most eminent modem 
poets,*<-tod cannot refrain from express- 
ing our regrot that talents of such mag^ 
nitude and lustre should have been drawn 
asUe from their high and proper course 
by temptations of so loose and paltry a 
naturo as thoce to which they have occa- 
sionally yielded. — In one we not infre- 
quently find the grossest maxims ef epi- 
curean moralitv, veiled in the dangerow 
because seducmg garb of the softest and 
most polished verse, and sentiments of 
ike most fevdtmg description wrapt up 
in language that steals irresistibly inio 
the soul, and deposits the poison ^ vice 
in tiie hearts ef the inexperienced and 
unsuspecting, befinre they aro awaro of 
the contagion— in ano&er we* too fr^ 
quently behold the voluntary driveling of 
a first-rate but self-abasing genius— « 
third devotes himself too entirely to the 
portraituro of the darker features of hn*- 
manity, and seems to dwell with a sbrt of 
misanthropical extacy upon the moral de- 
formities of his fellow beings, — while the 
substance and construction of the works 
of each are open to objections neither 
few nor slender.— It is not to be doubted 
that the whole mass of modern poetry 
abounds in sesall conceits and afected 
prettinesses that would have been dis-- 
dained by the sane and masculine ge- 
nius of our fore&thers, nor is it less true ' 
that the rage for simplicity and ambition 
of efi^ct— of making what the Prencfa 
call a fffuo^ion, — has been carried to 
an extent that has made sad inroads upoa 
the gprammati<;a] forms and purity of our 
language. Nothing, we suppose, couM 
be much easier than to adduce s«ne few 
hundred examples of the strained, unna- ^ 
tural, and obsctu'e phraseology to which 
the talents of our most eminent modem 
poets have given their sanction^ but at 
present we have a more inviting theme 
on wliich to solicit the attention of our 
readers, and shall conclude these general 
observatioBs by refnarking, that though 
the last twenty years have been wonder- 
fully prolific in poetical talents of the 
first order, their possessors would appear 
to have been too hasty in displaying then 
tu the (»iblic gaze, as weU as too ambi- 
tious of discovering new roads to fame; 
to allow them to attain their full and 
unstinted growth, and to come forth ia 
the ripaofid beauty of tboirperfootiAi^ 
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The producUoD now before our triba* 
Bal, and whose extraordioary merits have 
gireo occasion to the remarits with which 
we have thought proper to commence 
this article, i» the work of a gentleman 
whose compositions, thongfa we beliere 
they hare not yet reach^ this coantry, 
bad prerionsly procnred him a hwh rank 
among the poets of England. The first 
of th^, in point of time^ was the *' JfT- 
DiciuM RcoALc/' an effusion intended 
to celebrate the success of the allied ar^ 
mies in 18)4, and thongh^with the politi- 
cal opinions there developed we might 
have good reason to quarrel, we should 
be acting with palpable injustice to the 
author were we to withhold our praise 
from the many finely conceived and en- 
ergetic passages with which it abounds. 
The subject, to be sure, is curious, and 
contrasting the reeUiiy with theJUtioH^ 
it — ^yes, it actually is a little difficult to 
refrain from smiling. Napoleon deserted 
by the generals to whom he confided the 
defence of his metropolis, and the allies 
at Paris, it struck Mr. Milman that it 
would be a very fine thing to represent 
the allied monarchs as sitting in judgment 
on their late potent but now unfortunate 
brother of France.— So to work be goes, 
and having settled with himself tluit it 
was not possible to represent the rulers 
of Russia, Austria, £c. &x:. as too good, 
gracious, and philanthropic, or that any 
colours his imagination could supply 
would be too dark and atrocious for the 
character of the emperor, he assembles 
in high conclave all the royal '» w'r- 
kies^' of Europe — ** thrones, dominations, 
princedoms, and powers"— we forget 
whether that pattern for princes, Ferdi- 
iiand of Spain, is included, and cannot 
be positive as to that ton of king, 
Louis, any more than we are certidn 
as to the presence of bis clagncal ma- 
jesty of Naples'"— but then there is that 
genteel and smooth-lipped grentleman, 
Alexander of Russia, and that second 
Aurelius, the philosophical emperor of 
Austria, and tliat modem Cato, the king 
of Prussia, and the royal stoic of the 
** J^etherlandt,'^ as it has pleased the de- 
liverers to denominate Holland and Bel- 

* This personage, in the begiimiiig of the 
French Revolution, was conversing one day 
with a gentleman of his court^and expressing 
his fears for the safety of Louis aVI. Tne cour- 
tier reminded his maj<»ty of the decapitation 
•f Charles the first of England — when the lung 
•bserved that '* he must be mistaken — that the 
English were too good and loyal a people to 
send their sovereioi to the scanold, and that it 
was altogether a tale trumped up by the iacobion 
aCt Paris to serve thek wiok«d purposes.^ 



gium, with some few more worthies of 
equal merit. To the bar of this sage and 
virtuous synod, is Napoleon, thitiv^ the 
tntnistration of Mr. Milman, led to answer 
before " the sceptred of the world^"* the ac- 
cusations preferred against him, through 
the same organ, by the nations of Europe. 
That Mr. Milman has managed his subject 
with considerable ability and efkct, it is 
by no means our intention to deny, and 
viewing it solely as the effort of imagina- 
tion, we do not scruple to say that» 
though it is not whoUy free from blem- 
ishes, it evinces a strength of talent and 
vividness of conception that promked 
those richer fruits which have at length 
appeared in the work now under consi- 
deration. The passa e immediately en- 
euing the assembling of the tribiuial, 
and the cong^gation of the ^mnopean 
people, is marked by features of a grand 
and striking description. 

'^ Abroad were sounds as of a stom gone pasi^ 
Or midnight on a dismal batUe-field; 

Aye some drear trumpet spake its lonely blaA^ 
Aye in deep distance sad artillery pealed, 

Booming (hdr sullen thunders — then ensued 
The majesty of silence—on her throne 
Ofplain, or mountain, lisienim^ sate, and lon^ 
Each nation to those crownea peers' decne. 

And this wide world of restless beings rude. 
Lay mute and breathless as a summer's sea.** 

There is also in the character of N^ 
poleon, such as it has pleased the author 
to pourtray it, a power and liveliness c^ 
painting that we could have wished to 
have seen displayed with some greater 
regard to the truth of circumstances. 
Viewed as a delineation of the imperii 
exile, we do not hesitate to pronounce it 
a libel— as a portrait evidently drawn 
with the spirit and zeal of a partisan, 
and failing in every resemblance of the* 
origfinal. Napoleon had fonlts — great 
faults — but a want of fortitude, and self- 
abandonment of that regal and ovehiw- 
ing demeanour which subdued the minds 
of his enemies, after his sword bad van* 
quished their armies, were not among* 
them-^-and while we wish to do justice to 
the poetical talents of Mr. Milnmn, and 
are willing to accord his description of 
the ex-emperor every praise but that of 
verity, we are at the same time com- 
pelled to say that it is somewhat ridicul- 
ous to exhibit the Victor of L(Odi — Mn- 
rengo--Austeriitz — and Jena— as trefi»- 
bling in the presence of individuals whosa 
so short a period before that in which the 
present scene is supposed to have takesi 
place, he had beheld striving to exod 
each other in the base work of flattery te 
kim who had shaJren the veiy tkvoiics am 
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which tfa«j sate, and whose hig^hest am- 
bitioD seemed then to consist in h^ng the 
first in his roll of royal dependants. Har- 
iog thos premised, we|^ve Mr« Blihnan's 
hoes. 

*^ Then at some viewless summoner's stern call 
Uprose in place the imperial criminal. 
- In (bat wan face nor ancient majesty 

hcH withered splendour dim, nor old renown 
Lofty disdain in that sad mnken eye; 
No giant ruin e*en in wreck elate 
Frowninc^ dominion o'er imperious fate, 

But one to native lowliness cast down. 
A sullen, careless desperation g^ave 

The hollow semblance of intrepid grief; 
Not that heroic patience nobly brave, 

That e'en frcsn misery wrings a proud relief, 
Nor the dark pride of haughty «pints of ill. 

That from the towering grandeur of their sin, 
Wear on the brow triumphant gladness still, 

Hc^less of racking agony within ; 
Nor penitence was there, nor pale remorse, 

Nor memory of his fall from kingly state 
And warrior glory in his sun-iike course. 

Fortune his slave, and victory his mate ! 
Twcre doubt if thai dark form couW truly feel. 
Or were indeed a shape and aool of steel." 

The verses commemorating the queen 
of Prussia, are written with great sweet- 
ness and feeling; but here again we 
have occasion to notice the wilful misre- 
precentation of facts that mark the whole 
of this performance. The circumstance 
on which Mr. Mibnan has lavished the 
tears of poesy, is thus related hy persons 
whose station gave them opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the truth> and 
whose respectability guarantees their tes- 
timony. W hen Napoleon was setting out 
for the campaign of Jena, he was inform- 
ed that the queenof Prussia was with the 
army, and that she was ambitious of 
roeeting* him in the field at Uje head of 
the Prussian troops— ^m hearing this the 
emperor, turning to some of his officers, 
said with more than usual vivacity— 
<' We must be quick, and not keep the 
lady waiting" — and against this harmless 
sentence have the following verses been 
indited, to hand down to future times 
the atrocious outrage committed by Na- 
poleon on the delicacy and gentleness of 
a royal female : 

<< Then blanch'd the soldier's bionxed and fui^ 

rowed cheek, 
While of coarse taunting outrage be *gim sffeak 

To bor ths beautiful (he ddicate, 
The queenly, but too gentle for a queen,^ 
Bat in sweet pride upon that insult keen 
She smiled, then drooping, mute though broken- 
hearted, *^ 
To the cold comfort of the grave departed.** 

Then appear in succession the different 
nations whoae sovereigns had experienced 
the vengeance and clemency of JX^wleoD, 

Vol. III.— No. vi. 64 



and even England is intfodttoed as pre- 
ferring her accusations against a monarch 
who in his most ambitious designs can 
only be chaiiged with following the glo- 
rious example set by herself in Hindus* 
tafin. Writing for Englishmen, and in 
praise of England, Mr. Milman is of 
course very patriotic, — it was his first 
attempt at laudatory strains on his own 
country, and as they contain very little 
more than what might be, and is, pro- 
duced many times annnaUy at London 
anniversary dinners, may be dismbsed 
as unworthy a place among the passaged 
we would select as indicative of the emi- 
nence which the author has attained by 
the pi^Iicatioh of Samor. The following 
lines, however, in which vent is given 
to the imaginary g:rief and resentment of 
the assembled nations, are (with the ex- 
ception of the ooncloding vnlgarism in 
italics) finely descriptive of the thirst of 
revenge which the emancipated and tri»^ 
umphant victims of a tyrant may be sup- 
posed to feel in the moment of victory : 

<' Then al) at once did from all earth arisft 
Fierce imprecations on tliat man of sin. 
And all the loaded winds came heavy in 
With exultations and with agonies. 
From the lone coldnew of the widow^s bedj^ 
The feverish pilk>w of the otphan's head, 
Frorojd3rii^ men earth's woful valleys heaping^ 
From mouldering cities in their ashes sleeping, 
Like the hoarse trembling of a torrent flood 
Mingled the disroSl concord, * Blood/or blood P " 

It is now time to say something of Fazio, 
a composition certainly not a little extra- 
vagant in its plot, but in which the play 
of the finest affections of the human heart 
is delineated with heart-touching elo- 
quence. 

In his youth, Faxio, a native of Flo- 
rence, and of respectable fsmily but of 
reduced fortunes, suffers himself, as many 
other siliv young men have done, to be- 
come in love with a beautiful coquette— 
the gaze of all the men, and the envy of 
all the women of his native city. For a 
while, as is the custom with young ladies 
of the class to which AldabeUa belongs, 
she suffers him to dangle in her traln» 
write love-sick sonnets (whether to her 
lips or eyebrows, Mr. Milman has not 
condescended to inform us) and then 
gives him a cool mdmation that be has 
amused her suflk^iently, and that the ces- 
sation of his attentions would be a desir- 
able close to the farce. Poor Fazio de- 
parts — ^wounded to the sonl, and retain- 
ing, like a barbed arrow in the breast of 
a deer, his love for Aldabella— distracted^ 
he turns for relief to the attractions of 
chemicai sciencey invdres hhaself in ft# 
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Taponra of laboratories, and the fbmes of 
crucibles. Coavinced by sad experience, 
that wealth, not merit, is the idol to which 
the world beods its knee, and persuaded 
•that Aldab^lla's rejection has been caused 
by his pecuniary deficiencies, he g'ives 
himself up to toe pursuit of the philuso- 
{^r's stone, in the hope of realizing a for- 
tune that shall restore him to her smiles. 
During his studies, however, he becomes 
acqnainted with and marries Bianca, a 
lady in all respects superior to the fair 
and fidse one whose beauty dazzlod his 
youth, and for some time their mutual 
felicity is perfect and uninterrupted. At 
length accident, not without crime on 
his part, invests him with the .wealth 
which had so long been the object of his 
ardent but chimerical pursuit. Bartolo, 
an old and miserly individua], attacked 
by robbers, takes shelter in the dwelling 
of Fazio, where he dies of his wounds. 
i6educed by the temptation thus held out 
to him, the husband of Bianca inters 
the corpse, and proceeding to the house 
of the deceased, plunders the accumu- 
lated treasures of Bartolo, and comes 
forth in the second act in all the splen- 
dour that riches can bestow. With the 
change of his fortune Aldabella's love 
revives— she contrives an intei*view with 
the deluded Fazio, and the infatuated 
mamorato once more yields to the allure- 
ments of the wanton, and abandons his 
homCj his wife, and his children, to revel 
in the loose embraces of the depraved 
and heartless AMabella. Bianca pines 
in wretchedness. In the meantime, she 
bears that the extraordinary disappear^ 
ance of the body of Bartolo has been 
agitated by the Duke and Senate, and 
that the emptiness of his coffers has given 
birt^ to various and strango conjectures. 
Influenced by the hope of brea|£iDg o/f 
Fazio's connexion witfi Aldabella, she dies 
to the council, and accuses her husband 
of having murdered Bartolo and plun- 
dered Ills riches. Fazio is dragged before 
the tribunal, — stunned by the suddenness 
of his seizure, and the appearance of 
his wife as his accuser, he makes no de- 
fence — and receives sentence of death. — 
The two last acts arc occupied wilh the 
fttiitless attempts of Bianca to obtain 
pardon for her husband, her exposure of 
Aldabella, and her own death. 

Now, certainly, the plot of Fazio has 
but slender pretensions either to origin- 
ality or even probability. Its elements 
exist in a hundred dramas — ^in George 
Barmoell — Jdeanire for JHecuure, &. 
Nor can we say much more in favour of 
the characters, Bianca excepted. For 



Aldabella we cmly experience sentimenti 
of the deepest disgust, and the voluntaiy 
turpitude of the beautiful sinner, the rea- 
diness with which she courts the itUeft 
love of Fazio, is so complete a violation «f 
the modesty and chasteness of the female 
character, that we are a good deal sur- 
prised Mr. Milman should have vea> 
tured upon such a portrait With reject 
to Fazio, nothing can be more contempt, 
hie than the figure he makes through half 
the play. At first a dupe to the artifices 
of Aldabella — then engaged in the ridi- 
culous search after the philosopher's 
stone — then a robber — and, finally, false 
to the sweet and lovely being who clung, 
and to the last clings, to him as the suste- 
nance of her life. Misfortune renden 
him somewhat more respectable, and the 
conclusion of the piece, in which the 
criminal Fa^io, stript uf his ill-acquired 
riches, deserted by his mistress, and about 
to be for ever separated from his wife and 
children by a dreadful and ignoininioia 
fate, yet beariog up against his calamitiei 
with a serene and uncomplaining forti- 
tude, cheering his fond and faithful con- 
sort, and pouring into her bosom wonb 
of consolation and tender advice, is a &r 
more respectable pereon than the wealthy 
and vicious lord Fazio, revelling in opu- 
lence attained by the most degrading 
means, surrounded by flatterers whom 
he despises, neglecting his wife, and wan- 
toning with the fallen object of his former 
aflections. The character of Btaoca is 
exquisite--her love^— her devotedness to 
her husband — ane painted in the nxBt 
enchanting colovrs-*-and if in Aldabella 
the author has shown that the corruptioa 
of the softer sex is, if possible, noore dis- 
gusting than the excesses of our own, 
he has also in Bianca given ns tlie coqb- 
terpart of the picture, and exhibited (he 
chaste and tender virtues of woman in a 
manner the most masterly and fascioatiog. 
In truth, Bianca K the prominent per- 
sonage in Fazio, and in her concentres 
the chief interest of the play. 

We now proceed' to give a few speci- 
mens «6f the dramatic excellencies of tke 
author of Samor. In the following cos- 
versation between Fazio and one of die 
lackeys of his prosperity, there ai« 
touches which would not disgrace the 
pen of Massinger: 

** L my good lord am one 

Have such keen insight for my neighbour's vir- 
tues, 

And such a doting love for excellence. 

That when I see a wise man or a nobJe, 

Or wealthy, as I ever hold it pity 

Msn should be hlhid to bi^ own merits; wo^^ 
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Slide from mv lips, and I do mirror him 
In the clear glass of my poor eloquence. 

i'azio. 
In coarse and honest phraseology, 
A flatterer. 

PALSKTTO. 

Flatterer. Nay, the word's grown fross. 
An apt discoverer upon things of honour— 
Weaitli is the robe and outward garb of man, 
The setting lb the rarer jewelry, 
The soul s wween and hidden quieditics. 
And then, my lord, philosophy — 'tis that. 
The stamp and impress of our divine nature. 
By which we know that we are gods, and are so. 
But wealth and wisdom in one spacious breast \ — 
Who would not hymn so rare and rich a wedding? 
Who would not serve within the gorgeous palace 
Glorified by such strange and a(uninMi inmates ? 

FAZIO (aside.) 
Now the poor honest Fazio had disdained 
Such scurvy fellowahip — howbeit lord Fazio 
Most lackey bis new state with these base jack- 
als/' 

This 18 a fine and admirable descrip- 
tion of a parasite, and the effect is great- 
ly increased by making- him his own 
draughtsman. Its merit, Indeed, is of 
a rare kind, for not only is the baseness 
of the flatterer brought out in the clearest 
manner, but the effect of his glozing 
adulation upon Fazio, who is represented 
as fully conscious of the hollowness of 
his professions, is so managed as to show 
the indu«nce of panegyric upon human 
nature in general, notwithsanding the 
person flattered is fully aware of the vile- 
ness of its source. ** Howbeit lord Fa- 
acio mtui lackey bis new state with these 
base jackals." 

His address to Bianca, after the dis- 
covery of his guilt, is written witli con- 
siderable feeling and pathos, 

** Mine own Bianf a^^I shall need roach mercy, 
Or ere to-morrow, to be merciless. 
It was not well, Bianca, in my guilt 
To cut me off— thus early — thus unripe : 
It will be bitter, when the axe falls on me. 
To think whose voice did summon it to its office. 
No more— -no more of that — we all must die. 
Bianca, thou wik love mc when I'm dead ; 
I wroDg'd Ibee, but thou'lt love mo." 

' Tlie last interview between Fazio and 
Bianca is conceived with no inconsider- 
able tenderness of sentiment. A beau- 
tiful contrast is afforded in the wild and 
tender despair of Bianca, and the tran- 
quil endnrance of misfortune in ber hus- 
band. 

*^ FaziO) set me loose ! 
Tbou dasp'st thy murderess ! 

FAZIO. 

Ko, It is my love. 
My wife^ my children's mother. — ^Pardon me 
Buncay bnt thy cbildrea,— I' aoi see them^ 



For on ilie wax of a soft infant's memory 
Things horrible sink deep and sternly settle. 
I would not have them in their better days 
Cherish the image of thenr wretched father 
In the cold darkness of the prison house. 
Oh, if they ask thee of their father, tell them 
That he is dead, but say not how. 

BIANCA. 

No, no — 
Not tell thom that their mother murdered him; 

FAZIO. 

But are they well, my love .' 

BIANCA. 

What had I freed them 
From this drear villain earth, sent them before 

us 
Lest we should miss them in another world, 
And so be fettered by a cold regret 
Of this sad sunshine r 

FAZIO. 

Oh, tbou hast not been 
So wild a rebel to the will of God ! 
If that thou hast, 'twill make my passionate arms 
That ring thee round so fondly «lrop from off thee 
Like sere, and withered ivy ; make my farewell 
Spoken in such suffocate and distempered tone^ 
'Twill sound more like— 

BTAirCA. 

They live, thank God, they live : 
I should not rack thee with such fantasies. 
But there have been such hideous things aronndl 

mc, 
Some whispering me, some dragging me,** &c. 

There is a soliloquy of Bianca possess- 
ing merit of a Very sweet and impressive 
d^ription. The night is supposed to 
have passed over the lonely and sleepless 
pillow of the injured and suffering wife — 
rooming comes, but Fazid comes not with 
the morning — and the tender and discon- 
solate Bianca wastes the hours in mourn- 
ful and heart-touching reflections and 
complaints. The speech in which these 
are imbodied, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce one of the finest representa- 
tions we have ever met with of a heaK 
wounded in its most secret places, and 
giving vent in woriis to the sorrows that 
consume it. 

<« Kot all the night, not all the long, long night 
Not come to me->iiot send to me^-not think oft 

me! 
Like an unrighteous and unburied ghost 
I wander up and down these long arcades. 
Oh in our old poor narrow home, if haply 
He lingered late abroad, domestic things 
Cbsc and familiar crowded all around me ! 
The ticking of the clock, the flapping motion 
Of the green lattice, the gray curtain's Iblds, 
The hangings of the bed myself had wrought ; 
Tea, even his black and iron crucibles 
Were to me as my friends. But here, oh hera 
Where all is coldly, comfortlessly costly. 
All strange, all new, in OAConth eorg^tisness, 
Lofty aid long, — a wider space Tor misery — 
E'en my own footsteps on these marble floors 
Are uaaGCustomed, lUifiMmUar soundsr-- 
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Oh, I wn here io wewUy miierable 
That I AottW wefcome my apoitale Fazio 
Tboagh be were fresh from AUri>ella*8 amt. 
Her arms—her viper coil! Ihadibrswom 
That thought lest be should codie, and find me 

mady 
And so go back again, and I not know it. 
Ob, that I were a child, to play with toys, 
Fix my whole soul upon a cup and ball j 
Oh, any wikl pitiful poor sobterfiige, 
A moment to distract my busy spirit 
From itt dark daUianet with that cursed miage. 
I have tried all— all vainly v—now— but now 
I went in to my children, ihc first sound 
They murmur d in their evil-dream'mg sleep 
Was a faint mimicry of the name of father. 
I could not kiss them— my lips were so hot 
The very househokl sbves are leagued against 

me, 
And do beset me wiUi their wicked floutings— 
* Comes my lord home to-night ?*— and when I 

' I know not,'- their coarse pity makes my heart- 
strings 
Throb with the agony." 

How true all this is to natore, it surely 
is not necessary for us to explain or insist 
vpon. How admirably, and in a nan- 
ner that comes home most deariy to the 
heart, has the author painted the feelings 
of t^e tDoman and the wife — ttie inex- 
tinguishable love— the tender jealousy 
that will not suffer the object of its 
affection to bestow a glance on another^s 
lorelinesa— avaricious of his every look, 
■mile, and word— yet still so deeply de- 
voted to the beloved apostate, that though 
he were to come 

'^freA/rom Ai.dabzlla*« arms,** 

she would welcome him with transport, 
and endeavours to banish from her re- 
membrauce the maddening thought of her 
husband's infatuated and unholy inter- 
course with that unchaste and fallen 
beauty*^ 
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That thought^ Usthe should comt^andjhid mcmod, 
Jind 90 go back again, and J not know Uy 

Immediately after the soliloquy, a do- 
mestic returns with intelligence cooceni- 
ing her Fazio that confirms all the sad fore* 
bluings of Bianca. Lost to all the pure 
and honourable endearments of home-* 
and sacrificing on the shrine of wantonness 
every conjugU duty, he has passed in the 
society of Aldahella those hours on whioh 
Bianca had so sacred a claim. The ex* 
quisite beauty and wild tenderness of the 
speech in which she gives utteiance to 
her feelings on this accoinydisbment of her 
fiEArs, will, we think, be ielt by every one, 

«0h, Fa»lo, 
Ohf Fado-48 her mile more fweet thw «iiie> 



Or her sool fender ? Fasie, my loud Fazio, 
Before the face of man mine own, vine only. 
Before the face of heaven Bianca** Fasio, 
Not Miabella'%^Ah, that I should lire 
To question it. — Now hencefbrth all our jovs 
Oar delicate endearments, all are poisoiied. 
Aft-^J he apeak my neune wHk htt/ond voice, 
It will be with the mme tone thai to her 
He munmwed here—4t will he or *twiU seem so. 
If he embrace met *tmU ke with thoee anna 
In which he folded her; and if he kite mu 
He*Upauiettndthin t ''W hkh qfthetwoismeeetm^y 

There are few passages, in the whole 
range of dramatic poetry, that are fiaer 
than this— Beaumont and Fletcher have 
nothinff more affiicting, nor Shakespeare 
any thing more natureil. It is the sweet 
and bitterly-deKciaos effusion of a teal 
overflowing with ibe minted emotioBe of 
tenderness and fond resentment, and may 
be justly classed among those felicttoos 
copies of nature that only genius of the 
highest order is capable of prodocing. 

We must now conclude ow observe^ 
tions upon Fazio. We have, it is tme, 
gone a little out of our usual way ia 
bringing it before our readers at all ; but 
of so l^autiful a composition we could 
not resist giving our rcKaders an osttKiie, 
and by the extracts we have made, ai^ 
fording them a tatU of a pfroduction, 
whose extraordinary merits gave rich 
promise of loftier achievecnent,— « satis- 
factory earnest of those more s[dendid la- 
bours of the author, which have resulted 
in ** Samor** — and which otigfat, we think, 
to have long since secured the pubticatkn 
of Fazio on this side of the Atlantic 
The play has been before the British 
public above two years*— and as yet there 
is no American edition ! 



So ftlsqnent of late years, have 
the attempts and fisiilnres in the proviaoe 
of heroic song, that we had almost re- 
conciled ourselves to the probabiltQr oi 
an age or two passing away without leav- 
ing any of those grander raemoriak of 
poetic genius, that subsist throogfa all 
times as the proud and lasting fnootuDeiits 
of its might and ma^ty. Homer, Virgil» 
Tasso, Camoens, and Milton, oocupied 
in high and secltided state, the royal emi- 
nences of Parnassus, and swayed in ao- 
gust fVatemity over its roost elevated 
regions— but no kindred genius was 
fired witb the glorious ambition of emo- 
lating their exf^its and rivalin|f their 
renown* Like gods, they dwelt m IMt 
unapproached and unapproachable Jaf 
feebler spirits, and the radianee that ia- 
vested their immortal ibtms at oooe daa* 
ded and deterred the weaker wccskip> 
pen oC the nrases* It s eei ed, looi m if 
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tiiey bad monopolized to tbemsebes the 
crents most favoarable for epic display, 
and the subjects of their works were, all 
of them, of a kind for which the habits 
of our yoath haT« irobnied us with a 
apeoial reverence and predilectioD, and 
which are so intimately connected with 
our ciWl or religions education, and so 
thoroughly mixed up with all our earliest 
ideas of a pleasing or iinpressive descrip- 
tion, that it is with difficulty we can 
lend our sympathy to a poem bearing the 
title of epic, or carrying in its form and 
character pretensions to the same class 
of productions with those which we 
have so long been accustomed to con- 
sider as works which it is impossible 
ehould be equalled by succeeding writers, 
and which our prejudices would almost 
induce us to wish should remain un- 
rivalled. A general notion had beoome 
pevaient that it would be an act of hope- 
less presumption in any modem poet to 
attempt heights so long held sacred to an 
illustrious few, and though there were 
not wanting those who endeavoured to 
vindicate tl^r claim to equal eminence 
with those mighty bards, the rashness of 
their ambition was proved in its failure, 
and the crowd of bastard epics with 
which the last hundred years have teem- 
ed, seemed to justify the opinion that all 
the grreat masters of heroic song had al- 
Tea4y appeared— and that to no future 
minstrel would be accorded the sceptre 
they swayed or the laurels they wore. 
From Blackmore to Southey extends the 
list of the '^ ntighfy ma4y^ and Joan of 
Arc has long token her station by the 
side of Prince Arthur, During the lat- 
ter part of this period, however, the hu- 
man geohis was silently ripening, and 
preparing for efforts not altc^ther un- 
worthy of b^ng compared with its achieve- 
ments. in the days of old. A Poet* has 
appeared to whose principal production 
we may justly grant the praise of being 
a worthy supplement to the great work 
of Milton, and in the poem before us, 
the earlier events in the histoir of our 
ancestors have been clothed with all the 
interest, majesty and magnifioence cha- 
racteristic of tfcie epic. 

Our readers must now be not a UtUe 
anxious to become acquainted with ^< Sa- 
Mon'*— and it is with the most heartfelt 
pleasore, and, let us add, not without feel- 
ings of exultaion in the genios that has 
so nobly contributed his &are to the li- 

♦ The Key. OsoitcyE TowFsr.HD, of Cam- 
turidgs, Knglandi and author of AaitA^spnojr. 



terary gkny of our times, that we p ro ce ed 
to its examination. 

A short preface is given, which we 
extract as explanatory of circumstances 
with which some of our readers may, pos- 
sibly, not be su^ciently acquainted. 

« The historians* of the empire near the 
period of time at which thiii poem com- 
mences, make mention of Constantine, who 
assumed the purple of the western empire^ 
gained possession of Cranl and S{)ain, but 
was defeated and slain at the battle of Aries. 
He had a son named €k>nstaBs, who be- 
came a monk, and was put to death at 
Vienna. 

" About the same time a Constantine ap- 
pears in the relations of the old British 
Chronicles and Romances. He was bro- 
ther of the king of Armorica, and became 
himself king, or rather an elected sovereign 
of the petty kings of Brita}n,f who conti- 
nued their succession under the Roman do- 
minion. He was called Vendigardt ami 
Waredur, the Defender and Deliverer. He 
had three sons, Constans, wbo became a 
hermit, and was murthered, either (for the 
traditions vary) by the Ficts, by Vortigem, 
or by the Saxons ; Emrys, called by the Ha- 
tin writers Aurelius Ambrosius ; and Uther 
Pendragon, the father of Arthur. These * 
two Constantines are here identified, and 
Vortigem supposed to have been named 
king of Britam, as the 'person of greatest 
authority and conduct in tbe wreck of the 
British army, defeated at Aries. Many, 
however, of the chiefs in the island ad- 
vancing the hereditary right, before formal- 
ly settled on the sons of Constantine, Vor- 
tigem, mistrusting the Britons, and prest by 
invasions of the Caledonians, introduced 
the Saxons to check the barbarians and 
strengthen his own sovereignty*. 

*^ Tne hero of the poem b an h'lstorical 
character, as far as such legends can be 
called history. He appears in most of the 
chronicles as Edol, or Eldol, but the fullest 
account of bis exploits is in Dugdale's Ba- 
ronage, under his title of earl of Gloucester. 
William Harrison, however, in the Descripp 
tion of Britain prefixed to HoUnsbed, calls 
him ElduJph de Somor. But all concur in 
ascribing to him tbe acts which make tbe 
chief subject of the fifth and last books of 
this poem. 

*' Most of our present names of places 
being purely Saxon, and the old British 
having little of harmony or association to 
recommend them, I have frequently, on 
the authority of Camden and others, trans- 
lated them. Thus the Saxon GJouceflter, 
called by the Britons, Caer GIocw, is the 
Bright City. The Dobuni, tbe inhabitants 
of the vales, are called by that name. Some 



*» « Gibbon, chap. 91. 

t ♦« Wbitakep, Hist, of Manchester. 

i « Lewis, Hist of Britain. 
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ftw, tanetioaed by old usage of Poetry and 
Romance, Iretaio^ as Kent, Tfaanet, Corn- 
wall. London is TroyooTanti as the city 
•f the Trinobantes. 

« Some passages in the poem will be 
easily traced to (heir acknowledged sources, 
the poets of Greece and Italy ; one, how- 
ever, in the third book, relating to tbe 
northern mythology, has been remarkably 
anticipated in a modern poem. The ho- 
nourable anlhor may be assured that the 
caincideoce is unintentional, as that part 
of this poem was tbe earliest written, and 
previous to tbe appearance of his produc- 
tion." 

The story on which the poem is found- 
ed is the old one of Vortigem and Bo- 
wena, and the subsequent invasion and 
conquest of Britain by the Saxons under 
H'^ngiBt and Horsa. These are at first 
victorious, and lord it over the '* prostrate 
ifile" and its infatuated monarch, at their 
pleasure — but in Hamor, the king or earl 
of Caer-Gloew, or Gloucester, arises the 
avenger of her wrongs, the 'restorer of 
her gloh' ;-^his wisdom and courage, his 
incessant activity and perseverance, are 
successful ift the redemption of his coun- 
try. — He slays Horsa, and, Hengist a 
prisoner, Samor, to whom in a solemn 
convocation of the British states, where 
the king is present, the office of judge is 
assigned by the general voice, decrees 
tbe death of the captive barbarian, with 
whose execution the jpoem terminates. 

We now proceed to give somewhat in 
detail the principal events of tl»e poem, 
and in so doing shall take frequent occa- 
»ion to use the exquisite language in 
which the author has arrayed them. 

The first book opens with the meeting 
near London or Troynovant, of Vortigem, 
and Hengist, who has just returned from 
his victory over the marauding Picts. 
Vortigem is voluble in praise of his va- 
liant ally, and leads the way to a sump- 
tuous banquet prepared in honour of the 
conqueror. Every thing here is gay and 
spirited — ^but the progress of the feast i9 
about to be interrupted by the smothered 
indignation of the British chiefs against 
Hengist, when 

'* Sudden came floating through the hall an air 
80 stransrely sweet, the o'erwrought sense scarce 

felt 
Its rich excess of pleasure ; softer sounds 
Melt never on the enchanted midniglit cooly 
By haunted spring, where elBn dances trace 
Green circlets on the moonlight dews ; nor lull 
Becalmed mariner from rocfcs, where basks 
At summer noon the Sea-maid ; he his oar 
Breathless suspends, and motioaless his bark 
Sleeps on the sleeping waters. Now the notes 
3o gently died away, the silence seem'd 



Melodious; merry now aod light and bfithe 
They danced on air : anon came tripping foflh 
In frolic grace a maiden troop, their locks 
Flower-wreatb'd,lheirsDowy robes from daqied 

zone 
Fen careless drooping, quick their glittering feet 
Glaoc*d o'er Hbe pavement. Then the pomp of 

sound 
Sweird up, and mounted ; as the stately swaa^ 
Her milk-whke neck embower'd in archinf 

Queens it along the waters, entered m 

The \o(iy ball a shape so fair, it lull'd 

Tbe music into silence, yet itself 

Pour'd out, prolonging the soft ecstacy, 

The trembling and the touching of sweet sound. 

Her grace of motion and of look, the smooth 

And swinuning majesty of step and tread, 

Tl^e symmetry of form and feature, set 

The soul afloat, even like delicious airs 

Of flute or harp : as though she trod irom earthy 

And round her wore an emanating cloud 

Of harmony, the Lady mov'd. Too proud 

For less than absolute'commend — too soft 

For au^ht but gentle amorous thought : her hair 

Clusfeer d, as from an orb of gold cast out 

A dazsding and oVrpoweriag radiance, save 

Here and there on her snow^ neck rcpos'd 

In a sooth'd brilliance some thin wandering trees. 

The azure flashing of her eye was fringa 

With virgin meekness, and her tread, that secm*d 

Earth to disdain, as softly ^ on it 

As the light dew-shower on a tuft of flowers. 

The soul within seem'd feastmg on high thought^ 

That to the outward form and feature gave 

A loveliness of scorn — scorn that to feel 

Was blisSj was sweet indulgence.** 

The lady advances to the kin|^ — ^pledges 
him in *^ balf-iailing accents'*--'and quits 
the hall. Vortigfem is captivated with 
ber transcendant beauty, and Ieamni|^ 
from Hengist that she is his daughter, 
instantly proposes hb union with (he 
lovely virgin, and tempts his consent 
whh the offer of the kingdom of Kent as 
a marriage portion. Itengist, of coorae, 
assents, and the enamoured roonan:h, 
rising from his seat, and taking off his 
crown, places it on tbe temples of tbe 
Saxon, and in a flowing goblet gives the 
word, 

<<' To Keats hiffaKii^ 
A heaUb, a health to Vdrtigem's fair bri&. 
The golden-hair'd Rowena.— Seized at once 
Each Saxon the exulting strain, and struck 
The wine-drain 'd goblet dows, < Health, Kior 
of Kent!'" ^ 

The aiinonncem^t of this sudden and 
inauspicious betrothment immediately 
calls up the royal chief of Gloucester, 
who addresses Vortigem in a speech, 
which, however worthy of the better 
times of English history, we nroch doubt 
whether Lord Castlereagh, or any of hi$ 
colleagues, would c^isider as a qBecim^ 
of Joyiltyt 
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<" Sovereign of Britain's Sovereigns! of our 
crowns 
The highest ! in our roalm of manv thrones 
£ntbron'd the lofUest ! mighty as tnou art, 
Thou dost outstep thy arapfitude of sway ; 
Thine is our isle to govern^ not to give ; 
A free and sacred property hast thou 
In our allegiance ; for a master's right 
Over our lives, our princedoms, and our souls. 
King Vorti^em, as well mayst ihou presume 
To a dominion o'er our winds, to set 
Th^r stamp uid impress on our light from heaven. 
This Britain cannot rest benc*ath the shade 
Of Saxon empire, this our Christian soil 
The harvest of obedience will not bear 
To Heathen sway ; and hear mC} Vortigem, 
The golden imaj?e that thou settest up. 
Like the pride-drunken Babylonian King, 
Thougtv<iulcimer and psaltery soothe us down 
To tli^ soft humour of submission tame, 
We will not worship/" 

Samor, followed by " the Island's brare 
and proud," departs from the palace. An 
interview takes place subsequently be- 
tween Vortigfern and himself, in wtiicb 
he makes an endeavour to draw the king* 
from his connexion with the Saxons — and 
nearly succeeds, when all his exhortations 
are rendered ineffectual by the approach 
of Uengist^s daughter. 

" Sliding came and smooth 
A car, wherein, like some fair idol led 
llirough the mute tumult Of adoining streets, 
Brielit-hair'd Rowena pass'd the p<^al arch. 
Have ye a sense, ye gales, a conscious Joy 
In beauty, that with such an artful touch 
And light ye float about her garment fokis, 
Displaying what is exquisite display'd, 
And thinly scattering the light veil where'er 
Its shadowing may enhance the grace, and swell 
With sweet oificiousness the clustering hair 
Whore fairest tufts its richness, and let fall 
Where drooping most becomes ; that thus ye love 
To lose yourselves about her, and expire 
Upon her shape, or snOw-white robes r She stood, 
Iler ivory arm in a soft curve stretch 'd out, 
As only m the obedience of her steeds 
Rejoicin|^; they their necks arch 'd proud and 

high, 
And by her delicate and flower-soft hands 
Sway'd, as cnamour'd of her mastery mov'd, 
Lovingly on their bright-chaf 'd bits repos'd. 
Or in gay sport upon each other fawn'd. 
But as the Monarch she beheld, she caught 
The slack rein up, and with unconscious check 
Delay 'd the willmg cooraers, and her liead, 
Upon her ivory shoulder half declin'd 
In languor of ei^oyment, risiti^ wore 
Rosy confusion, and disorder (air 
Transiently on her pride of motion broke. 
Or cbancQ^or meaning wander'd to his face 
Her eye, with half command, entreating^ half; 
Haughty to all the world, but mild to bim, 
Th' all admir'd admiring, and th' all-awing 

awed— 
She look'd on him, and trembled as she look'd. 
Aioae she came, alone she went not on." 

Book 2d. The princes of Britain^ dis- 
gusted with the weakness of Tortigem 
and the fauolooce ef the Saxoos, assem- 



ble together to consult on the deposition 
of the first, and the expulsion of the lat- 
ter. The sons of Constantine, Vorti- 
gem's predecessor, are present. £mr}'B, 
the elder, urges his claim to the throne 
in mild yet forcible terms, but Uther, the 
younger brother bursts out in vehement 
and angry speech against Vortigem, 
whom he treats as an usurper, llio chiefs,- 
roused to sudden fury by his words, call 
out aloud for war, and the assembly is 
about to dissolve in confosion, when the 
tumult is suspeoded by Samor, who, rising, 
thus addresses tliem : 

'^ Brave sight for earth and heaven ! it doth 

not fail 
A nation's cry ibr freedom and for faith, 
Nor faint, nor deaden in the mist and gloom 
Of this low earth : it takes the morning's wings, 
Passeth the crystal skies,and beats heaven's gate; 
There ffUdetb through the gladdening Angel 

choirs, 
That fan it onward with their favouring plumes* 
To the etetnal sapphire throne, and him 
That sits thereon, Ineffable. Oh Kmgs, 
Our council thus appealing may not wear 
Seeming of earthly passion, lust of sway, 
Or phrenetic vengeance : we must rise m wratbi 
But wear it as a mourner's robe of grief, 
Not as a garb of Joy : must boldly strike. 
But like the Roman, with reverted face. 
In sorrow to be so enforced. Brave Chiefs, 
It would misseem a son of this proud isle. 
To trample on the fallen, though a King; 
It would misseem a Christian to rejoice 
Where virtue hath play'd iklse, and fame's pure 

light 
Hath sicken'd to dishonourably gloom. 
Vortiff em is our foe, no more our Kins', 
Yet King be hath been, King he had been still 
Had never his high vaulting pride disdain'd 
The smooth dominion q( old use, nor striven 
To &c on our impatient necks the yoke 
Of foreign usurpation ; our Iree land 
Will not endure the heathen Saxon's nile. 
Nor him that rules by heathen Saxon poi^^r. 
So marcli we forth in th* armour of oin* righti 
From our once King not fallen off \a hate 
Or fickleness, but by severe constraint 
Of duty to ourselves and to our God. 
So march we fortli, and in such state may make 
Our mother land to vaunt of us,Vaise up, 
Side by side, the fair airs to captivate 
To an approval of our upright deed, 
Our royal banner and the Oross of Christ ; 
And move within their cirque of splendour, calm, 
And yet resistless as the brifjht-maned stt'e<ls 
That'bear the Morn to dibuuthrone ok! Night/' 

Samor proceeds to the nomination of 
Constans, the eldest born of Constantine, 
as king, and comments upon tlie peril 
likely to result to the state should his 
claims to the throne be overlooked in fa- 
vour of £mrys or Utber. 



mr ^&m 



*^ He Ceascid, nor time for voice or swift ac- 
claim. 
Scowling a sullen lauffli of ^om, leaped forth 
"^ soaatain king, the sovweign vf (be lakes 
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And dales thi< side the Caledonian bound ; 
He only, when Uie kings sate awe-struck, stood 
Elate wiUi mockinr pitv in his frown ; 
A mighty savage, he of God- and man 
Alike contemptuous; nought of Christian lore 
Knew he, yet seofied unbLaowni 'twas peaceful, 

meek, 
Thence worthless knowledge. Him delighted 

more 
Helvellvn's doud-wrapt brow to dimb, and 

share 
The eaele*s slormv solitude ; *mid wredc 
Of whinwinds and dire lightnincs huge he stood, 
Where his own gods he deeoTd on volleying 

clouds 
Abroad were riding and black hurricane. 
Them in their misty pride assail'd he oft 
With impious threat, and laugh'd when th* edio- 

ing glens 
His wild defiance cast unanswered back. . 
Now with curi'd lip of scorn, and brow uplift, 
Lordly command, not counsel, fierce bQ spake. 
— *" Shame, cowaixl shame ! as though the fowts 

of heaven, 
When in dusk majesty and pride of iHng 
Sails forth the monarch eagle, down should 

stoop 
In homa^ to the daw. Oh craven souls. 
When Snowdon or high Skiddaw*s brow is barei 
To plant the statdy standard of revolt 
Upon a molehill. Constans ! that to him 
Caswallon should bow down ; aloft our crown 
Upon the giddy banner staff, that rocks 
On Troynovant's tall citadel, uphang, 
And who the dizzy glory will r^ <Mwn, 
Or CoDsUns or Caswallon .' The bright throne 
Environ with nim ranks of steel-girt men : 
Huge Saxons black with grisly scars of war, 
W^ first will hew to that triumphal seat 
His ruinous path? Hear, sceptred Britons, 

hear, 
A counsel worthy the deep thoughts of kings : 
Of vakntms achievement and boJd deeds 
Be guerdon to the mightiest of our isle. 
The sovereignty of Britain ; spurn my voice, 
And I renounce your counsels, cast yon off. 
And with my hardv vassals of the n<vth 
I join the Saxon.' 

Caswallon's arrogance incense? the 
chiefs, and they are about to rush upon 
bim, and quench the insult in his blood, 
when Malwyn, his sao, throws himself 
between the confederated princes and his 
father, and after declaring nis abhorrence 
of Caswallon's principles, tells them that 
those who seek bis life *' must pass o^er 
Malwyn's corpse." Caswallon is per- 
mitted to depart in safety — and the coun- 
cil breaks up. Samor is deputed to bear 
to Constans the crown of Britain in the 
name of her " assembled kings,'' and he 
and Elidure, his friend, go forth to seek 
the sovereign-elect As thej proceed, 

— — " gav files of dazzling light 
Slow o'er the plain advandng, mdistittct 
From their full brighUiess, gradual the long 

blaze 
Broke into form, and lanoe, and bow. and 

hebn, 
Standard aad streaaiori chariot aad fiur iteadi 



Start from the mingled ^))eBdour. Oa their 

heifffat 
Unseen, the ckiefUins watchM the wuH^ 

pomp. 
And all before the ature-vested hards 
From glancing instrumenu shook bridal ries. 
Then came the gorgeous chariots, rougli viih 

gold. 
And steeds their proud heeds nodding witk rich 

weight 
Of frontlet wreathed with flowers and skadoiv; 

plumes; 
Therein sate ladies robed in costly sute, 
Each l>ke a queen ; the noble charioleen, 
Briton m garb, with porple mantle kiose^ 
0*er steel, in network bright, or scale o'er scsle, 
Glittering, and aventayle ban* d dose sod frni, 
As yet the gaudy traitors shamed to meet 
The cold keen glance of oountrymen Mraj'd. 
Dark in theo- iron anns, some wildly rut 
With Caledonian spoils, thehr ydk>w hsir 
Down from the casque in broad luxmiant flov 
Sjprtading, and loft^^ bann . wide displayed. 
Whereon a milk-white courser remlesi sbooe, 
Paced forth the Saxon warriors. High o'eraB, 
Tempestuous Horsa, chafing his hot sieed. 
And Hengist with his wreath of amber beadi,* 
His hoary strengdi, hi spite of age or toil, 
A tower of might ; with that tall grove <& 

spears. 
Circled, and rampire dose of serried shields. 
The brid^egroom monarch rode, his bright attire 
Peaceful, as fitting nuptial pomp, bis robe 
Rich-floating su^w'd the earth with pop^ 

shade, 
And on his lofty brow a regal crows, 
Bright as a wreath of sunbeams ; high hisara 
The ivory sceptre bore of kingly sway : 
Tet who his roein and beanng watcb'd old 

seen 
Dim gleam of jealous steel, or lurkinF mail 
Beneath those glorious trappings, for bis gate, 
Now jocund, changed anon to wandering sure* 
Fearful and wild, as the still air were rifo 
With vengeful javelins showering death, hit 

pace 
Hurrieo, vet tardy, as of one who rides 
O'er land still tottering with an earthquake 

sliock. 
And biro beside on snowy palfrey, deck'd 
With silver bells its pendent mane profuse, 
Of silver and of stainless ermeUn 
The bright caparisons, and all her robes 
White as of woven lily cups, the bride 
Majestic rode as on a moving throne. 
Her sunbrigfat hair she waved and flskd 

around, 
As tboueh, of less than kingly paramour 
ScocnfuT, she said, Lo, Bntain through yoSr 

land 
I lead the enthralled sovereigaof your iste.** 

The nuptial procession passes od ii 
triumphant gaiety.— Suddenly j|^ progres 
is arrested by a strange and apparently 
supernatural being, who mingles with the 
joyous band, and terrifies eren Heofiit 
with his wild gestures, and still wfld«r 
speech. 

• "He is so decorated by the WdshPost^ 
See TraasL of the Brat of Tyiilio, by PeW 
Boberts. 
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" * Joy,' and again, and Uirico he uttered *Joy/ 
Cower'd Horsa on his palsied steed ; aghast. 
As toiling to de4>i$e the ihio^ he fear'd. 
Sate Hengist. * Joy to bridegroom and to 

brkle! 
Why should not man rejoice, and earth be glad ? 
Beyond the sphere of man, the round of earth, 
There's loud rejoicing, 'tis not in the heavens ! 
And many ministrant angels sliake Uicir wings 
In gladnpjss, wings that are not j>lum'd with 

light, 
llie deo^ are jocund, not Uie dead in bliss. 
Tour couch is bkstr^by all whose blessings 

blast, 
All things unlovely gratulate your love. 
I sec the nuptial pomp, the nuptial song 
I lu;ar, oud full tnc pomp, for Hate and Fear^ 
And exreilcnl Dislionour, and bri^ght Shame, 
And rose-cheek \1 Grief, and jovial Discontent, 
And that majestic herald, Infamy, 
And that high noble, Servitude, arc there, 
A blithesome troop, a gay and festive crew. 
And the land's curses are Uic bridal hymn ; 
Sweetly and slurilly doth tb' accordant isle 
Imprecate the f lad hynioNean son^. 
So, joy again, I say, to Britain's kmg, 
That taketh to his bosom Britain's fate, 
Hc^ beautiful demructiou to his bed. 
And joy to Britain's queen, who bears her lord 
So bright a dow'ry and profuse, long years 
Of war and havoc, and fair streams of blood, 
Aud plenteous ruin, loss of crown and iame. 
And full perdition of tho immortal soul^ 
So thrice again I utter * joy,' * joy,' * joy !' " 

CoQStans refnses the crown, whicli, in 
consequence, is transferred to. Emrys, 
and the book concludes witti the snddea 
decease of the royal hermit, whether na- 
turally or by a Saxon sword, wc are not 
informed. 

The Third Book shows Caswallon hi 
traitorous conference with the Saxon 
Chiefs, with whom he enters into alliance 
a^inst his native land. At the ii]|^tance 
of Ilorsa, be accompanies Hcngist to 
the Bilds of iScandinavia, for the dou- 
ble purpose of procuring reinforcements, 
and of consulting the Runic oraclos on 
tlje fate attending tlieir invasion of Bri- 
lain. Tlie character of Caswallon is fine- 
ly displayed both in his conversation with 
his new friends, and the haughty fearless- 
ness with which the savage braves the 
terrors of an element to which he had ever 
been a stranger. The voyage over the 
German ocean i9 described with consider- 
able animation^ and the Aurora Borealis 
is painted with admirable beauty and 

" *Twas midnight, bat a rich unnatural dawn 
Sheets the fired Arctic heaven ; forth springs an 

arch, 
O'erspanninff with a crystal pathway pure 
The starry sky, as though for gods to march, 
With show of heavenly vrarfare datmting earth, > 
To that wild revel of the BOfthem cloodt ; 
That now with broad and bannery light distinct, 
Stream in their restless yraviogs to wd fro, 

Vol*. III.— lio. Ti» 55 



While the sea billows gleam them mellower 

back ; 
Anon like slender lances bright upstart. 
And dash and cross with hurtle and with flash, 
Tilt in their airy totu-nament." 

They shortly land, and proceed in 
" the Chaiiot of the Oracle," over the 
dreary wastes of the north. Here also 
IVIt. Milman's powers of description are 
displayed to great advantage. After 
bringing the pilgrims past the ^' immortal 
ico-bills,'* he thus continues : 

" Nor wants soft interchange of vale, where 

smiles 
White mimicry of foliage and thin flower. 
Feathery and Vanlike spreads the leafy ice. 
With dropping cup, and roving tendril loose. 
As thouffh the gjassy dews o'er flower and4icrb 
Their simen moi.tturc had congeal'd, and yet 
Within that slender veil their knots profuse 
Blossom'd and blusb'd with tender life, the coadi 
Less various where the fabled Zephyr fans 
With his mild wings his Flora's bloomy locks ; 
But colourless aud cold, these floweriaf vales 
Seem meeter for decrepit Winter's head 
To lie in numb repose. The car slides light, 
The deer bound tieet, the long gray wilderness 
Hath something of a roseate glimmering dim^ 
And widens still its pale expanse : when k>, 
A light of azure, wavering to display 
No sights, no shapes of darkness and of fear. 
Tremblingly fla^i'd the inconstant meteor light, 
Showing thm forms, like virgins of this eorSk, 
Save that ail signs of human joy or grief. 
The flush of passion, smile or tear, had seem'd. 
On the flx'd brightness of each dazzline cheeky 
Strange and unnatural : statues not unlULe 
By nature, in fantastic mood congcal'd 
From purest soon*, the fah- of earth to shame. 
Surpassing beauteous : breath of mortal life 
Heaved not tlieir bosoms, and no rosy blood 
Tinged their full veins, yet moved they, and 

their steps 
Were harmony. Bnt three of that bright troopi 
The k>vclicst and the wildest, stood aloof, 
Enwrapt by what in human form were like 
Impulse divine, of their fine nature seem'd 
The eternal iustuict." 

raswallon speaks scoffingly of these 
Runic divinities, and the angered Hen- 
gist tlius admotiibhcs his incautious com- 
panion : 



' " * These, proud chief, 
So snowy, soft, and airy gcutfe, these 
Are mimstersof destiny and death. 
The viewless riders of the battle field : 
When sounds the rushing of their sable steeds, 
Down sink the summon'd mighty^ and expand 
Valhalla's cloudy portals ; to their thrones 
They the triui]U>hant strangers lead, and pour 
Lavish the eternal beverage of the gods. 
Mark thou yon brigfat-hair'd three ! and would 

thy soul 
Grasp the filmed deeds of ancient time, or 

know 
The master spirits of our present world— 
Lo Gudur, she whose deep mysterious soul 
Treasureth the past, and RosU, who beholds 
All Acti oad agents of this livinl^ earth ^ 
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She too is there before H^hose spacious sight 
The years that have not been start up ami livCj 
Who reads within the soul of man unborn 
The unimagined purpose, of the sace 
Skulda the sagest Ask and thou Malt know." 

To the inquiries of Hengist, Skulda 
answers that to his- descendants, but not 
to him, Woden grants sway and dominion 
over Britain, anid that the foe, meaning' 
Satnor, comes ** from the vale.*' 

'* Fatal to Hengist) and to Hengist*s sway,** 

Caswallon demands how he shall propi- 
tiate the lord of Valhalla— and the Val- 
kyr responds, 



-" < Not the blood 



Of steed or stag ; a flower <Jf earth must fade. 
Blest o'er all virgins of the earth, the chaste, 
The beautiful, by heaven ordaiu'd to lead 
The souls of vafiant men to the pale hall 
Of the Immortal ; air her path, and heaven 
Her dwelling, with the fair and brave of earth 
Her sole communloo !* " 

Caswallbn promises to devote his daugh- 
ter to the service of Woden, and the 
chiefs, retracing their journey through the 
frozen solitude, meet on the borders of 
the Baltic the succours stunmoned by 
Hengist 

*' Then forth arose each chieAain to salute 
The polestar of their baleful galaxy, 
Prime architect of ruin : him who sway'd 
Their hot marauding, desultory strife 
To cool and steady warfare, oV their limbs 
The domineering soul. As each past on 
Shook up the Scald his harsb-strung shell, and 

cast 
The war tones of each nation to the winds ; 
And Hengist with imperious flatter}- met 
Each tall and titled leader : * Art tnou here, 
Bold Frisian Hermengard ! a broader isle 
And fairer than thy azure Rhine laves round, 
Spreads for thee her green vallics. How 

hrook'st thou, 
Strong Scandinavian, Lodbtog, thou the chief 
Of the reuown'd Vikinger, while the waves 
So nobly riot with the wiolry storms, 
The tame and steadfast laml ? Now freely leap, 
Amgrim, along thy Suevian forest brown 
The bear and foam tusk*d wild boar ; let them 

leap, 
A braver g^me is up on Britain*8 shore. 
O Cerdic, gray in glory, young in power, 
The Drave ran purple with thy bovish deeds, 
A darker, redder dye, o'er silver Thames 
Shall spread before thy ancient battle axe. 
Ho, Otia, the rich-flowing mend hath worn 
Your Jutland cups, beneath the British helms 
edacious goblets smooth and fair await 
Ona's carousals. Heir of Cimbric fame, 
Frotho, how these, of late the Roman's slaves, 
Will the race daunt, who set our Thor afront 
The Roman's Capitolian Jove. A)id thou, 
My goM-hairM brother, are the British maids, 
Or British warriors, Abisa, the first 
In the fierce yearmng's of thy boyish soul ? . 



And lo the mighty Anglian ; oh« tinfold 
Ocean more wide, more wealthy realms, tot 

brief, 
Too narrow for Arrantyr's fame, the rouid 
Of this the choice, uie sovereign of thine isles."' 

The remainder of the book detaib the 
return of Hengist to Britain with his re- 
inforcements. 

Book the fourth introduces us to the 
lorely and ill-fated daughter df Caswallon, 
There is^ we think, considerable swe^- 
ness and grace in the following lines: 

'^ Sttnk was the sun, and up the eastern be&vea, 
Like maiden on a lonely pilgrimage. 
Moved the meek Star of Eve ; the wandering air 
Breathed odours ; wood, and wavelcss lake, like 

man, 
Slept, wearv of the garisli babbling day. 
Dove of the wilderness, thy snowy wujg 
In slumber droops not ; Lilian, thou alone, 
'Mid the deep quiet, wakest. Dost thou nm, 
Idolatress of yon majestic moon, 
That like a crystal-throned queen in heaven, 
Seems with her present deity to hush 
To beauteous adoration all tne earth ? 
Might seem the solemn silent mounta'm tops 
Stand up and worship, the translucent slreaas 
Down th' hill sides gliUering cherish the pore 

light 
Beneath the shaddowy foliage o'er them mas 
At intervals ; the lake, so silver white, 
Glistens, all indistinct the snowy swans 
Bask in the radiance cool : doth Lilian vmx 
To that apparent quecu her verier hymn?" 

Tlie stem and savage soul of CaswaOfla 
turned away from tlie soft endearnicnts 
of Lilian, and while bis pride urges him 
to bestow such cares upon his son Mai- 
wyn as are necessary to train him up to 
the toib and hardships of war, she, 



-" from human tenderness 



Estranged, and gentler feeling that liffbt up 
ITie cheek of youtli with rosv joyous smile, 
Like a forgoUen Inte, play 'cf on alone 
By chance-caressing airs, amid the wiM 
Beautoousl^^ pale, and sadly playful grew, 
A lonely child, by not one human heart 
Belov'd, and lov'uiff none ; nor strange, if leant 
Her native fimd alTcctions to embrace 
Things senseless and inanimate : slie loved 
All flow'rets that with rich embroidery fair 
Enamel the green earth, the otlorous ibyinei 
Wild rose, end roving- eglantine, nor spared 
To mourn tlicir fading forms with childiih tcan. 
Gray birch and aspen light she Imetl, ihafdrwp 
Fringing the cr\ stal stream ; the sportive brem 
That wanton'd \\ ith her brown and glossy tecb, 
The sunl)cam chequering- the frfesh bank. Kre 

dawn 

Wandering, and wandering still at de\fy ©*▼? 

By Glenderamakin's flowcr-empurpled marge, 

Dcnvcnt's blue lake, or Greta's wiWerii^ p^ 

Rare sound to her was human vc«ce, »*« 

heard. 
Save of her aged nurse, or.^epherd mti4 
Soothmg the coiki with simple tale or soag- 
Hence, all she knew of earthly hopes and fifW^» 
Life's fins and sorrows; better known ibc^f* 
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Beloved of lark from misty morAing doud 
Blithe caroling And wild melodious notes 
Heard mingling in the summer wood, or plaint, 
Bv moonli^t, of the lone niffat-warblin^ bird. 
Nor they of love unconscious^ all around 
Fearless, &miliar they their descants iweet 
Tuned emulous. Her know all living shapes 
That tenant wood or rock, dan roe or <lcer, 
Sunning his dappled side at noontide crouch'd, 
Courting her (end carcssif nor fled her gaze 
The brooding dove, but murmur'd soundsof joy/' 

The chances of the chace bring Vorti- 
mer, the son of Vortigem, to the solitary 
haunts of Lilian, for whom be becomes 
inspired with a pure and ardent affection, 
irhich is returned by tlie beautiful maiden 
TTitb equal warmth and chastencss. 

" As fair the spring-flower's bloom, as gCBce- 
, ful droops 

The wild ash spray, «8 sweet the moimtaiA bee 

Murmurs, melondious breathes the twilight grove, 

Unheard of her, unheeded, who crewhilc 

Visited, constant as the morning dew, 

Those playmates and sweet sisters of her soul. 

In one sole image sees the enamour'd maid 

Concentrated all qualities of love. 

All beauty, grace, and majesty. The step 

Of tall stag prancing stately down the glen, 

The keen bright fierceness of the eagle's glance, 

And airy gentleness of timorous roe. 

And, more than all, a voice more soothing soft 

Than wild bird's carol, or the murmuring brook, 

With eloquence endued and melting words 

So wondrous; though unheard since eve, the 

sounds 
Come mingling with her midnight sleep, and 

make 
The damask of her shimbering cheek grow 

warm." • 

She IS now waiting the return of Vor- 
timer by tlie banks of the stream where 
they £j^t met, and in which she had often 
contemplated the reflection of his manly 
beauty — the trampling' of a horse echoes 
ihroug'h the glon— and 

" She o'er the lucid mirror stooping low, 
*Gios prank her dark-brown tresses, bashful 

smiles 
Of virgin vanity flit o'er her cheek, 
Tinging its settled paleness.*' 

She turns round, as the steed ap- 
proaches, raises her eyes, and beholds— 
not him whose every look breathed love 
and tenderness— not Vortimer— but her 
lather — ^bnt Caswallon ! Dark and stem, 
he stood before his sweet and innocent 
child — uttered no word of kindness to the 
sad and disappointed Lilian — but, clasp- 
iog her in bis arms, springs upon his 
horse, and she is borne away by the sn- 
perstitious savage— ft sacrifice to his ac- 
cursed and treacfaerouB ambition. The 
lines in which Mr. Milman has related 
ner death are too exquisitely beautiful to 
*« lield from oar readers. 



<' On through moonlight and through shade he 

spurr'd, 
Gleam'd like a meteor's track his flinty i-oad. 
Like some rude hunter with a suow-wblte fawn. 
His midnight prey. Anon, the mountain path 
'Can upward wind, the fiery courser paused 
Breathless, and faintly raising her thin form ; 
* Oh, whither bear ye me ?' with panting voice^ 
Murmur'd. Caswallon spake unmo\'ed, ^ to 

death.' 
' Death, Father, death is comfortless and cold? 
Ah me ! when maiden aies, the smiling mom, 
The wild birds singing on the twinkling sprav. 
Wake her no naore ; we summer wind breathes 

soft, 
^Vaviag the fresh gnas o'er her narrow bed, 
Gladdening to all but her. Senseless and cold 
She lies; while all she loved, unheard, unseea, 
IVIoum round her.' There broke off her falter- 
ing voice 
Dimly, with farewell glance, she roved around, 
Never before so beautiful the lake 
Like a new sky, distinct with stars, the groves. 
Green banks suid shadowy dells, her haunts of 

hllss, 
Smilctl ne'er before^ lovely, their last smile ; 
The fountains seemed to wail, the twilight mists 
On the wet leaves were weeping all fer her, 
Had not her own teara blinded her ; there too 
She surely had beheld a youthful form, 
VVendering the solitary glen. But loud 
Ikhe courser ocigh'd, down bursting, wood and 

rock 
Flj^ backward, the wide plain its weary length 
Vainly ouU^reads ; and now 'tis midnight deep. 
Ends at a narrow glen their fleet career ; 
That narrow glen was pai'd with rude black 

rocks, 
There slowly roll'd a brook its glassy depth ; 
Now in the moon-beams white, now dark in 



gloom. 
She lived she breath 'd, she felt to her denie0 
That sole sad happiness the wTctched know, 
Ev'n from excess of feeling, noi to feel. 
Behold her gentle, delicate and frail. 
Where all around, through rifted rock and wood, 
Grim features glare, huge helmed forms obsciu*« 
People the living gloom, with dreary light 
Glimmering, as of the moon from iron arms 
Coldly reflected, lovely Stands she there, 
Like a blest angel 'nud tb' accurst of hell. 
A voice is heard.—' Lo, mighty Monarch, her« 
The stream of sacrifice ; to man akme 
Fits the proud privilege of bloody death 
By shaft or mortal steel; to Hela s realm, 
Unblooded, woundiess, must the maid descead -, 
So in the bright Valhalla shall she crown 
For Woden and his Peers the cup of bliss. 
Her white arms round her father's rugged neck 
Winding with desperate fondness, ^e gan pour, 
As to some dear, familiar, long-loved heart, 
Most eloquent her inarticulate prayers. 
Is the dew gleaming on his check? or weeps 
The savage and the stern, yet still Her sire r 
But some rude arm of one, whose dreadful face 
She dared uot gaze on, seized her. Gloomy 

stood, 
Folding his ,wolf-skm mantle to conceal 
Tlie shuddering of his huge oiut mailed form, 
Caswallon. Then again the voice came forth, 
* Fast wanes the night, the gods brook no delay, 
Monarch of Britain speed.' He, at that name 
Shaking all human from his soul, flung back 
The fddmgs of his robe, and stood «late, 
A$ haughty of sonve gloiioiis deed, nor luiew 
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Barbarian blind as protid, who feels no more 
l*he mcrdes and anections of his kind, 
Casts oif the imago of God, a man of ill, 
With all his nature's earth, without its heaven. 

A sound is in the silent night abroad, 
A sound of broken waters; rings of li^t 
Float o'er the dark stream, widening to the 

shore. 
And lo, her re-appearing form, as soft 
As fountain nymph by weary hunter seen, 
In the lone twilight gien ; tlie moonlight gleam 
FaJls icnderiy on her beseeching face. 
Like th' halo of expiring saint, she seems 
Lingering to lie upon the water top. 
As to enjoy once more that light beloved ; 
And tremulously moved her soundless lips 
As syllabling the name of Voriimer; 
Then deep she sank, and quiet the cold stream, 
Unconscious of its guilt, went eddying on, 
And looked up lovcry- to the gazing moon.'* 

As the corpse floats down the stream, 
it is descried by Vortirner, now on his 
return to Lilian. He draws it to shore, 
but tlie darkness of the night prevents 
his discovering that it is tho lifeless form 
of Lilian that he holds in his arms — the 
resemblance, however, that even death 
could not entirely destroy, nor the gloom 
altogether conceal, raises the most dread- 
ful suspicions. — Morn at length breaks — 
and with the confirmation of his fears, the 
happiness of Voriimer is for ever bla^^ted. 

In the meanwhile the Saxon fleet ar- 
rives on the shores of Kent, and Ilengist 
dispatches Cerdic (o the assembled nobi- 
lity of Britain with fair offers of peace 
and friendship. Hamor, with earnest elo- 
quence, advises tlieir instant rejection. 

*' But then row Eli<lurcj with bashful mien, 
Into himself half shrinkinL^, from his lips 
The dewy words dropt, delicate and round, 
And crept into the chanibei-s of the soul, 
t*ike the bee's li<|uid honey : — ' Ajid thou too, 
Enamoured of this gaudy murderer, War ! 
8amor, in huneer^s meagre hour wlio scorns 
A fair-skinn'd fruit, because its inward milp 
May be or black or hollow ? this bland reace 
May be a rich-robed evil ; war, stem war, 
Wears manifest its hideousness, and bares 
Deformities the sun shrinks to l>ehnld. 
Because 'tis in the wanton roll of chance 
That he may die, who desperately leaps 
Into the pit, with mud untimely arms 
To clasp annihilation ? Were no jpath 
But through the grim and haunted wilds of strife. 
To the mild shrine of peace, maids would not 

wear 
Their bridal chaplets with more joy, than I 
Tb' oppressive morion : then the old vaunt were 

wise. 
To live in freedom, or for freedom die. 
Then would I too dissemble, with vain boait, 
Qor island's weakness, wear an iron front. 
Though all within weresilken, soft, and smooth. 
For what are we, slight sunshine buds, thin- 

phuned, 
For dalliance with the mild, luxurious airs, 
To grapple with these vultures, whoM hroed 
vans, ' ' 



Strung with their icy tempests, but wkh wind 
Of their forth rushing down would swoop ui? 

Then, ^^ "* 

Then, Samor, eminent in strength and poirer, 
It were znosl piwid for thee alone to break 
The hot assault, with single arm t* arrett 
The driving ruin — ^ruin, ah ! too sure. 
Oh, 't>»'ere most proud ; tons sad comfinrt; mk, 
Amerc'd of all obr fair, smooth iKding boms, 
Our rich abodes the wandering war-mie's /e«L 
Samor, oar fathers fe^r'd not death ; cast off 
Most careless their coarse lives ; with nouglitto 

lose, 
They fear'd no loss ; our breathing is too rich, 
Too precious this our sensitive warm mould, 
llsjoyanccs, affections, hopes, desires, 
For such liffht venture. Oh, then, be we Ml 
Most wretched from the fear of wrelchedbess? 
I f war mo.««t be, in God's name let war be ', 
But oh, with clio^ng hand, with KnseriBg lore, 
Clasp we our mistress. Peace. Goldl what ii 

gold? 
My fair and wealthy palace set to sale, 
Cast me a beggar lo the elemenis' scorn} 
But feave me peace^ oh, leave my coontrv pca«, 
And 1 will call it mercy, bounty, love! ' 

The ill-omened treaty » concladed, 
and the poet gives a striking descriptioo 
of the prodigies that attended its ratifica- 
tion. 

" Tis famed, that then, albeit amid the nsh 
Of clamorous joy unmark'din drearier dayi 
Kcmcmber'd, signs on eardi, and signs ia hea- 
ven. 
With loud and solemn interdict arraign'd 
'l*h:^t hasty treaty: maniacs kindled up 
With horrible intelligence the pits 
Of their deep hoUow eyes, and meaning itraaje 
Gave order to their wandering mieraawi 

stream 'd 
Amid the dusky woods broad dieeted fianM't 
The blue fires on the fen at noon-day danc'd 
Their wavering roorrice, and the boW cya 

wolves 
HowI'd on the sun. Life, ominous and ancwilli) 
Seiz'd upon anciem and forgotten things ) 
The Cromlechs rock'd; (he Druid cirdcs wept 
Cold ruddy dews; as of that neighbourijiff^ 
Conscious, tlje tall Stone Henge did shrilly shri* 
* As with a whirlwind, though no cloud wasmov^ 
In the still skies. A wailing, as of harps, 
Sad with no mortal sorrow, sail'd abroad 
Through the black oaks of Mooa. Okl deep 

graves 
Were restless, and armM bones of buried jko 
Lny clattering in their stony cells. Twas f*i*i 
White women upon sable steeds werp **■ 
In fleet career ^neath the rank air : the eaiw 
Gave up no echo lo their noiselesBKCt, 
And on them kKik'd the Mooa with leprtiw J^6W 
Prodigious, haply like those slender shapes 
In the ice deseit by Caswallon seen. 
From Moua to the snowy Dover cfiffi, 
From Skiddaw to St. Michael's vision*d w^m^ 
Unknown from heaven^ or earth, or netfier P^ 
Unknown or from the hviaup or ike dead, 
From being of this world, or nature ^^'^^K- 
Pass'd one Uxag shriek, whereat om M«v 
leap'd ^ 

From his hoar haunt by Snowtkn, and m«» 
And dreary descant mutter'd all abroad ^ 
What the thki air gi«w eoU mtd diB«»li«^ 
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The £Ah book conunences with the 
prtpanttions for celebratiDg^ the renewsJ 
of peace between the lately hostile na^ 
tioD. . The description shali be g^ven 
in the beautiful and highly polished lan- 
guage of Mr. Milman. 

*' Swan of the Ocean, on thy throne of wavet 
Exuhant dost thou tit, thy mantling plumes 
BuiBed withjoy, thv pride of neck date. 
To kail fair Peace, like Angel visitant, 
Descending, amid jov of earth and heaven, 
To b)eit thy fair abeoe. The laughing skies 
Look bright, oh, Britain ! on thy tiour of bliss. 
In sunshine fair the blithe and bounteous May 
O'er hiU and vale goes dancing \ blooouag flow- 
ers 
Under her wantoa feet their dewy bells 
Shake Joyous; clouds of fragrance rouad her 

float. 
City to city cries, and town to town 
Wafting giad tidings: wide their flower-huQg 

gates 
Throw Dack the churches, resonant with pomp 
Of priest and people, to the Lerd their prayers 
Pouring, the richest incense of pure hearts. 
"With garland ajid with song the maids go fordi, 
And mingle with, the iron ranks of war 
Their forms of melting softness, rentle gales 
Blow music o'er the fiuital land, irom harp 
And merry rebeck, till the floating air 
Seem harmony : still all fierce sounds of war ; 
JNo breath wiUiin the clarion's brazen throat ; 
Soft slumber in the war-steed's drooping mane. 

Not in the palace proud, or gorgeous ball, 
The banqueting of Peace ; on Ambri Plain 
Glitter the uhite paviKoiu^ to the sun 
Their snow^ pomp uniblding ; there the land 
Pours its rejoicing muhitudes to gaze, 
Briton and Saxon, in ma|)<>6ttc league, 
Alingling their streaming banners blacon'd 

waves. 
Blithe as a viii^ bridal, rich and proud 
As gorgeous triumph for fair kinrdom won, 
Flows forth the festal train ; with arms ehue 
The mothers bear their infants to behold 
That Hengisi, whose harsh name erewbile their 

cheeks 
Blanch'd to cold paleness ; they their little hands 
Clap, smiling, half delighteci, half in dread. 
Upon that hated bead, from virgin hands, 
Itain showers of bloom ; beneath those hated 

feet 
Is strewn a floMrery pavement : harp and voice 
Hymn blessings on the Saxon, late denounc'd 
Th' implacable, inexorable foe. 

Lordly they pass'd and lofty ; other land 
Save Britain, of such mighty despots proud, 
Had made a boast of slavery : giant men 
In soul as body. Not the Goth more dread, 
Tall Alaric, who throu^ imperial Rome 
March'd conaneror, nor that later Orient chief, 
Turban'd Mohanuned, who o'er fall'n Bvzance 
His moonv ensign planted : they, unarm d, 
Yet terrible, when haughty on, of power 
A world to vanquish, not one narrow isle. 

The hollow vault of heaven is rent with shoots, 
Wild din and hurry of tumuhuous joy 
Waves the wide, throng, for Je, in periect 

strength, 
Consummate height of manhood, but the glow, 
Tbepwiile grace of youth, th' ambrosial bus 
Of IiA'sir^ morning, en his glossy hair, 
Vm smooth aod fluibii^ leauivi% SMpor coaies. 
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His name is oo the lisping infhnt*s lips, 
Floats on the maiden's song ; him warrior mea 
Hail with proud crest elate ; him present, deess 
Peace timorous mercy on the inyading foe. 
Around the Kings of 'Britain, some her 8haaie» 
Downy and silken with luxurious ease. 
Others more hardy, in whose valiant looks 
Were freedom and command : of princely steal 
Alone were absent the forsaken King 
And his sad son, and those twin royal youths, 
Emrys and Uther; nor the Mountain Lord, 
With that young eaglet of bis race, deign sharv 
The^faudy luxuries of peace ; save these. 
All Britain's valiance, princedom, and renowa 
March'd jubilant, with symphony and song. 
Noon; from his high empyreal throne the 

Siun 
Floods with broad light the living plain ', mora 

rich 
Ne'er blas'd summer couch, when sea and sky. 
In royal pomp of cknidy purple and rold, 
Curtain bis western chambers, brea&ing men 
Gorgeous and numberless as Uiose bright wavoi 
Flasn, in their motion, the quick light ; aloof 
The banqueters, like gods at nectar feast. 
Sit somptuoos and ]>avilioo'd ; all glad tones 
From trembling string, or ravishing breath ot 

voice, 
In ek>uds of harmony melt up to Heaven ; * 
O'erwhelming splendour all of sight and sound. 
One rich oppression of eye, ear, and mind." 

The harmony of the banquet is soon 
interrupted by the treachery of the 
Saxons— a general massacre ensues of 
the British nobles, from which Samor 
alone escapes. He hastens to Glou- 
cester. We pass over the intermediate 
events, and proceed to his arrival in the 
city. 

<< Day pass'd, day sank, 'tis now the dewy 

eve^ 
Beneath him, in the soft and silent light, 
Spread the fair Valleys, mead and flowery lau'i 
With their calm verdure tnterspers'd allay 
The forest's ponderous blackness, or retire ^ 
Under the chequering umbrage of dim groves. 
Whose shadows almost slumber : far beyond 
Huge mountains, brightening in their secret 

glens. 
Their cold peaks bathe in the rich setting sun. 
Sweeps through the midst broad Severn, deep 

and dark. 
His monarchy of waters, its foil flow 
Still widening, as he scorn 'd to bear the mais 
Less tribute than a sea; or inlaiid roU'd 
Ambitious ocean, of his tide to claim 
The wealthv vassalage. High on its marge 
Shone the Bright City, in her Roman pomp. 
Of bath, and theatre, and basilic, 
Smooth swelling dome, and spiring obelisk, 
QUttering hke mose more toU. and tunny towns 
That ba»c beneath the azure southern skies 
In marble majesty. Silent she stands 
In the rich qmet of the golden Hgfat. 
I'he banner on her walls its cumbrous folds 
Droops motionless. But Samor tum'd aloof. 
Where lordly his fair dwelling's ]ong arcade 
On its whhe ^aAs the tremofous glittering light 
Cherisb'd and starry with the river dews 
Its mantle of gay flowers, the odorous lawn 
Down sfeped, o^ia tlM linipid stream to bathe.** 
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He enters hw palace, and the absence scribe, in a very masterly manner, the 
of his femUy— his household— and the air ^^^J^^^^^*,^^^^"^ "^^^ ^ '^ 
erf* desertion «pread over the whole man- ~ ""'^ " ««*««fo 
Bion, tell that the Saxons have been there 
before him. From the palace window he 
beholds their flag waving over the city. 
He rushes forth in agony. 



-^< Beneath a primrose bed, 



Hair veil'd, aod branching alder thai o'er- 

droop'd 
Its dark green canopy, a slumbering cluld— 
If slumber might b^ call'd, that but o'erspread 
A wan disquiet o'er the wither*d cheek, 
Chok'd the thin breath that through the pallid 

Scarce struggled, clos'd not the soft sunken eye. 
WeU Samor knew her, of his love first pledge, 
First, playfullest, and gentlest: he bni late 
Luxurious in the fulness of his wo, 
Clings to this 'lorn hope, like a drowning man, 
Not yet, not yet in this rude world akme. 
Lavish of fond oflficious leal, he bathes 
With water from the stream her marble brow, 
Chafes her ; and with his own warm breath re- 
calls 
•The wandering life, that like a waning temp 
Glimmcr'd anon, tlien faded : but when slow 
Unfix 'd her cold unmeaning eye reffain'd 
Brief consciousness, powerless her languid arm 
Down fell again, half lifted in his hair 
To wreathe as it was wont, with effort faint 
Strove her hard features for a woful smile : 
And the vague murmurs of her lips 'gan fall 
Intelligible to his ear alone.** 

The expiring child relates to her Either 
the surprise of his castle — and the mas- 
sacre of his consort and family— by the 
Saxons, in verses conspicuous at once 
for their simplicity and beauty. During 
the confusion she had concealed herself, 
and did not venture forth till she heard 
them quitting the palace. 

<< Then all was silent^ all except the dash 
Of distant oars ; I cried aloud, and heard 
But my own voice, I searched yet found I none ; 
Not one in all these wide and lofty halls. 
My mother, my sweet brothers gone, all gone. 
Almost 1 wish'd those fierce men might return 
To bear me too in their dread arms away. 
Hither I wander'd, for the river*s sound 
Was joyous to the silence that came cold ^ 

Over my bosom, since the Sun hath sbooe> 
Yet it seem'd dark.— but oh, 'tis darker noW| 
Darker, ray Father, all within cold, cold. 
The soft warmth of thy lips no more can reach 
This shuddering in my breast— -yet kiss me still. 
Vain, all in vain ; that languid neck no more 
Bises to meet his fondness, that pale hand 
Drops from his shoulder, that wooed voice bath 

^nt 
Its last of sweetness." 

Samor devotes himself to the cause of 
his country, vows never to sheathe his 
sword so long as a Saxon foe stains its 
soil, and the lines we are about to quote 
from the beginning of the sixth book de- 



pressed compatnots. 

« A voice, o'er all the waste and pr«M«r»ie 
isle 
Wandereth a valiant voice ; the hill, the dak, 
Foi«st and mountain, heath and ocean shore 
Treasure its mystic murmurs ; all the winds 
From the bleak moody East to that soft gale 
That wantons with the summer's dewy flmrt, 
Familiar its dark burthen wafl abroad. 

Is it an utterance of the. earth ? a sound 
From the green barrows of the ancient dead? 
DkHh fierce Cassivelan's coW sleep disdain 
That less than Caesar with a master's step 
Walk his free Britain ? Doth thy restless graw, 
Bonduca, to the slavish air burst ope, 
And thou, amid the laggard cars of war. 
Cry * Harness and away ?' But far and wide, 
As when from marish dank, or quaking ^, 
Venomous and vast the clouds uproll, and spread 
Pale pestilence along the withering Umd, 
So sweeps o'er all the isle his wasting bands 
The conqueror Saxon ; he, far worse, for*^»ne 
His drear contagion, that the body's strength 
Wastes, and wiUi feverish pallor overlays 
The heaven-shap'd features ; this the nobler soul, 
With slavery's baae sickliness attaints, 
Making man's life more hideous than his deatk 
Thames rolls a Saxon tide ; in vain delays 
Deep Severn on FHnlimmon's summits nide 
His narrow freedom, tante anon endures 
Saxoo dominion : hieh with arms uplift, 
As he had march*d oVw necks of prostrate kingi, 
Caswallon on the southern shore of Trent 
Drives onward, he nought deeming^ woo, whfle 

aught 
Remains unwon. But still that wondrous voice, 
Like vulture in the grisly w«ikc of war. 
Hovers, and flinw on air his descant strange, 
* Vengeance and Vigilance !' — in van, in rear, 
Around, above, bo^ath the clouds of Heam 
Enshroud h in thehr misty foWs ; earth speab 
From aM her caves, ' Vengeance and Vip- 

l^Bce!' 
Aye, at that sound the Briton crest aaomes 
Ifign courage and heroic shame, he wears 
With such bold mien hb slavery, he mi^>e«B 
Lord over fortune, and with calm dWam 
He locks his fetters, like proud battle anns. 
Without a foe o'er this wide land of foes 
Marcheth the Saxon. City, tower, and fort 
On their harsh hinge roll back their saaoMra 

gates, 
With such a sullen and reluctant jar, 
Submission seems defiance. Though to fear 
Impassive, scarce the Victor dare unfurl 
Banner of conquest on tho jeakNis air. 
Less perilous were fi-antic strife, were ^«» 
Desperate of life, and blind to death, wiM s«w 
Of bcinff struck all heedless so it strike, 
Than this high haughty misery, that fierce w 
Baffles by brave endurance, and coBfraWs 
With cold and stem contentedness all ill* 
Outrage, and inauH, ravage, rape, andwrees, 
That dogbaibaric Conqueron march of war. 
rris like the suluy silence, ushering forth 
The thunder's cloudy chariot, rather fiks 
The murky smothenqg of volcanic fire 
Within its rocky prisoM; forth anon 
Burst the red captive, toAehnidheayw^ 
Upleaps, and with its surging doneof 9a» 
fibits fitim the pale woridtbssBeriAiiSqs. 
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The remainder of the book relates the 
heroic deeds of the *' Aveo^r'* previous 
to the assembly of the British forces. 
He is uniformly successful. Nothing re- 
sists his arm. Saxon after Saxon falls 
beneath his sword, and the fame of his 
prowess at once impresses the enemy 
with mysterious dread, and inspires his 
countrymen with hope. We would wil- 
lingly lay before our readers the beauti- 
ful episode of Abisa and Myfanwy, but 
the extent to which this article has al- 
ready grown will not permit us. 

Book the seventh opens with the fol- 
lowing grand and glowing eulogium on tjie 
patriotic and lofty-minded but soflering 
Samor: 

" How measureless to erring human sight 
Is glory I Glorious ihy majesuc state, 
Hengist ! with captive cities for th^ tbroneii 
And captive nations thy pale satellites, 
Britain, with all her beauty, power and wealthy 
Thy palace of dominion. Glorioos thou, 
CaswalloD, in Caer Ebnmc's stately courtSi 
By the slow waters of tlie wandering Ouse, 
Bright-sceptred Renegade ! Even in your crimes 
Glitters a dazzling and meteorous oomp, 
Though your wild voyage hath laid through 

waves of blood. 
Ye ride triumphant in your royal port ; 
But he, sad Pilgrim, outcast and loriom, 
How doth the midnight of his honour shame 
Your broad meridian, bis wild freedom pass 
Your plenitude of swajr, his nakedness 
Transcend lyour sweeping purples, rayed with 

gold ! 
Nor wanicth to his state its gorgeous pride. 
And high peculiar majesty ; the pomp 
Of the conspiring elements sheds on him 
Tumultuous grandeurs ; o'er his midnight couch, 
Amid the scuth'd oaks of the mountain moor, 
On its broad wings of gloom the tempest stoops. 
Around his head in crystal coronets 
The lighming falls, as thou^ ^y fiery hand, 
Almighty ! through the rolhi^ clouds put forth, 
Did honour to the Freeman. Mighty winds 
And the careering thunders spread around 
Turbulent music ; darkness rivals day, 
And day with darkness vies in stateliest pride 
The Avenger's lofty miseries to array. 
When from the East forth leaps the wamor Sun, 
In panoply of golden light, dark cowers 
His own proud eagle, marvelling what strong 

form. 
Uprising to usurp his haughty right, 
Drinks m the intense magnificence with brow 
Undazzled and unshrinking; nor to him 
Fails homage from the living shapes ol earth ; 
O^ him the savage, fierce and monstrous, lawn 
Tame adoration ; trom his ruffged sleep 
The wild boar, sleek his bristling wrath, aJoof 
Shrinks ; the grim wolf no more his rest disturbs, 
Than the calm motion of the moon she bays." 

TTie all-enduring chief continues his 
labours in tbe cause to which he has de- 
Toted his whole efforts. He visits eyery 
part of the island in succession, and 
rouses the inhabitants against their cruel 
and treacherous invaders. 



-<< Now his path 



Through Towey's vale winds velvet soft and 

green. 
The year is in its waning autumn glow, 
But me warm Sim, with all his summer love, 
Hangs o*er this gentle valley, loath to part 
From the bhie stream that to his amorous beams 
Now her cool bosom spreads, now coyer slides 
Under her alder shade^ whose umbrage green, 
Glancing and breaking the fantastic rays, 
The deep dark mirror firets with mazy light. 
A day that seems in its rich moon to bleiM 
All seasons choice deliciousness, high hung 
On Dinevaur and Carr^ Cennon rude. 
And on bokl Drusslyn g^am'd the woods their 

hues. 
Changeful and brilliant, as their leaves had drank 
The sun's empyreal ibiintains : not more bright 
Tbe gr<»ves oT those Atlantic Isles, where rove 
(Dream'd elder Poesy such fancies sweetj 
The afrits of the brave, stem Feleus' son, 
And Diomede, throueh bowers that the bhie air 
Arch'd with immortal spring of fragrant gold. 
The merry birds, as thouj^ they had o'erdxeam'd 
The churush winter, sprmr-tide virelavs 
Carolling, pruned their all-forgotten plumes. 
Upon the sanny shallow lay the trout 
Kindling the soft gems of its skin ; the snake 
As fresh and wanton in its green attire 
Wound its gay rings along the fiowery sward.*' 

For awhile be surrenders bimself tb 
the beauty of the scene ; his meditations 
are interrupted by the gfentle dashing of 
oars-^a vessel appears gliding up the 
stream : 

" Slow up the tide the gaudy bark comes on, 
Her oars scarce startling uie nnruffled air ; 
The waters to her swan^ike prow give ptcbce, 
Along the oar-blades leap up to the sun 
In lucid fiakes, and dance, as 'twere their ^rt 
To wafi that beauteous freight. And exquisite 
As that voluptuous Memphian cm the stream 
Of Cydnus, leading W'ith bliss-breathine smiles 
Her tnrongs of rash beholders, glided <&wn 
To welcome to his soft imprisonment 
The Lord of half the world, so wond'rous fair 
Under an awning cool of fluttering silk 
The Lady of that graceAil galley sate. 
But not in her instinct the melting form 
With passion, the smooth limbs in dazzling glow 
Translucent through the thin lascivious veil.. 
Skilful with careless blandishments to fir^ 
The loose imaginations, she herein 
Lca&t like that Oriental hariot Queen. 
Of all her shape, of all her soul, was pride 
The sustenance, the luxury, the life. 
The innate scorn of her' full eye |^paid 
With lofty thaaklessness the homage fawn'd 
By her fail' handmaids, and her oarmen gay, 
Who seem'd to wanton in their servile toil. 
Around she gaz'd, as in her haughtiness 
She thouglit that God had ibrm'd this livipg 

pomp 
Of woodland, stream, and rock, her height ^f 

soul 
To pamper, that to welcome her the earth 
Attired lU breathing brightness, and the sun 
Only on her look'dfrom his azure sphere.'* 

Samor recognises in this beauteous 
and baugl^ty personage tbe cause of his 
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country's misfortunes — Rowena — and is 
ahnoat tempted to take instant vengeance. 
He recollects her sex, checks the un- 
worthy thouglit, and advsoicing to thd 
shore, is accosted by the queen at first 
in proud, but soon m softer terms— she 
invites him to Caer Merdhjrn — and Sa- 
mor — unwilling as he is to trust the Saxon 
laith, yet anxious to ntake a last effort 
to awaken Vortigeni to a sense of his 
duties— consents. f|e enters the vessek 
Rowena gazes upon the majestic figure 
and noble features 6f the " Avenger," 
with an admiratioit that speedily kindles 
into the deepest love. We select the 
passage in which the birth ef her illicit 
passion is related as one of its kind among 
the finest in the language. 



-" Set forth 



Upon its dancing voyage down the tide. 
The bark obeisant to its dashing oars. 
But those gay rowers veering; with the wind 
Of soft court favour, *gan with subtle joy 
And cold factitious transport hail again 
Their gentle peer, their old and hooour'd friend. 
But with a glance the imperial Lady froze 
To silence meir smooth-lying lips, nor brook'd 
Idle intrusion on her rapturous feast. 

eep drank she in the majesty and pomp, 
Wherewith instinct the Avenger moved and 

spake, 
And what high beauty from hermc soul 
Emanates on the outward sha^, nor pall'd 
On her insatiate, appetite the joy; 
IIU that commercing deep of stately thoughts. 
Proud admiration, ami intense del^ht 
In what is heart-subliming, towering, grand. 
Regenerate from the trance that bath^ her sense, 
Spnmg up a fiery passion, o'er her flow*d 
Secret the intoxicating ecstasV) 
Love, dangerous, deep, intolerable love. 

What beauteous seeming and magnificent, 
Weareth thai brilliant sin! now not o*cr her 
Can^e it in mehtnff languor, soft and bland, 
But like her own nigh nature, eminent, 
Bisdainful, and elate, allied to all 
Thai beautified, that glorified, and seem*d 
Hysterious union of upsoaring spirits, 
Wedding of lofty thought with lofty thoughts, 
And the fine joy of being to this earth 
A thing of wonder : and as floats the air 
Clear, white, and stainless in the highest heavens^ 
Seem d from its exaltation fresh emd pure. 
Above all taint her amorous madness rose. 
Had it seem'd love, h^r ver^ pride had qnell'd 
The unplumed fantasy, her mbred acorn 
Warr'd on the young infirmity ; but now 
Upon her souPs bold crest it planted high 
Its burner of domiiiion, and she hail'd 
Its coming as a guest of pomp and power." 

Arrived at Caer Merdhyn, he finds Vor- 
tigern-^his kingdom shrunk to a princi- 
pality, and his person guarded by Saxons, 
— «an object of hatred to his people, and 
contempt to himself. When Samor en- 
ters, he finds him a prey to his own re- 
proaches. ' Aneurin, the baid, endea- 
vours to soothe the grief of his royal mas- 



ter, but the aged minstrel is himseH' too 
touched with sorrow to call from hishar(i 
any but 

" Such melodies at tragic midnight beard 
Mid a deserted city, glidmg o'er 
The deep green moss of tower and fine o'er* 

thrown, 
Had seem'd immortal sorrows in the air, 
O'er man's inconstant grandeur. Sad such wredCf 
More sad, more worthy Angels' wo the wssn 
And desoladon of a noble mind, 
Hi^ fertile faculties nm wild and rank, 
Bright fiery qualities in darkness slaked." 

To the noble and generous remon- 
strances of Samor, Vorligem replies in a 
strain that proves the baseness of his na- 
ture. Envy, that vilest of passions, pieys 
upon his soul^Envy of the nan on 
whom his own weaki!tss and disaslroos 
passion have brouglit down ruin, cut off 
from all domestic joys, and whose sole 
consolation and support in the misery with 
which his sovereign's culpable rasbnesc 
and confidence in the enemies of bis peo- 
ple, had involved him, is the proud con- 
sciousness of labouring sincerely, earn- 
estly, and with his whole strength of roiod 
and body, for the restoration of his coon- 
try. Samor quits him, less in anger and 
disdain, than pity at his fall from the emi- 
nence on which stood Vortigcm when on 
the .field of Aries, bis compeers hailed 
him king of Britain. The **• Avenger^ 
departs from his presence — but Roweoa, 
who has listened with passionate admira- 
tion to the lofty speech of the Britisli 
hero, follows, and astonishes him by tbe 
open and fervent declaration of her law- 
less affection. To his exclamation 



-« This then the dose 



To aQ thy laviA love of Vortigcm !' 

the replies, 

" * My love ! he was a King, upon his brow 
The beauty of a royal crown, his he^bt 
Dominion, like a precious mantle, dipt 
In heaven's ynrt light array 'd, and o'er him (baag 
Transceddant grandeur: above all he stood) 
And I by such fond splendours wooed and vto, 
Took seat upon bis eminence ; a plant 
To spread, and mantle an imperial throne, 
Not like tame ivy round a ruin creep, 
Or wreathe the tomb of royalty. His pride 
1 wedded, not his shame ', bats may aot bntld 
With the ligfat-bving lark, He, be hunsejf 
By self-abasemcut has divorced me, set 
Distance between us wide and far as heaven 
From the black pit of infamy." 

All her efibrts to kindle in the boioift 
of Samor the gfuiity passion that burns in 
her own, are vain, and she suffers him to 
depart, though not till she has made a 
fruitless attempt tb shake his courage Ij 
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the iQtitxkiction of her Saxoh ^ards. 
Bat iier attachment has taken too deep 
root to be thus suddenly qaenched. She 
oftlls for her steed, and, unaccompanied, 
follows Samor. Him she discovers — such 
is the instinct ot lo?e — slumbering m 
sweet serenity on a wild and fern-coi'ered 
hcath.^-Rowena breathes a blessing^ on 
the sleeping^ prince — 



-" He wakes— 



Oh, hateful, cveB In slumber that harsh name 
Grates on his sense. — His eyes unfold, nor start, 
So soft the vision ; wonder's self is calm, 
And quaffs it in with mild unsbriiikinr gaze. 
Her lonp bright hair, like threads of silver streak 
The mooaligbt, her fair forehead's marble arch 
Wild joj|OU8 fearfulnoss, extaticdpubt 
Bathe with the dewiness of melting snow, 
Ere yet unblanch'd its stainless glitter pure. 
Ob, soft and slow that melody of mien 
Steals o'er the shimber, ere the reason woke, ' 
The sense was dmnken/o&e hand folded ber's 
I'bat answer'dnot its pressure, nor withdrew, 
Trejnulous, yet motionless : his rising head 
Found on her other arm such pillowing soft, 
As the fond ringdove on its mate's smooth down. 
They spake not, mov'd not. 'Tis the noon of 

aight, 
Hour known lo Samor not by si^ or sound 
or man's wise art to mark the neetiog time. 
Nor changing of the starry heavens j but e'er 
By motion of the secret soul by calm 
Habitual sliding into the sooth 'd heait, 
Distinct from turbulent tlay and weary eve, 
Emeric's own hour, her ooiiseerated spot 
In his lifers wilderness. She oomcs, she comesy 
The clouds have drout her from their silvery 

folds; 
The mild air wafts her, the rank earth impure 
Stainless she skims, distrust, doubt, fear, no placo 
Find in the sinless candour of her mica. 
In lang;pid soft security she melts 
On Samor's fcver'd soul, she fills his sense, 
Her softness like the nightingale's first notes 
After rudo evening, o'er his passioiui steals : 
He cast not off Howena's hand, it fell 
As from m dead man's grasp ', slow rose his head 
From its iair zone, as from a bank of snow 
The winter traveller, by its smootliness gtiil'd 
Almost to death ful sleep ; he dares not now 
Welcome that heavenly visitant, nor could, 
Nor Would he her mild rescue bid depart. 
N^r dares he now with chill abhorrence shrink 
From that empassiouM Lady ; on his lips 
Chuig wretched, pale, beseechingncss, that 

framed 
Nor word nor sound. But time for thought iu her 
Gave time for shame, for struggHug pride gave 

* Thou deom'st me loose, wiW, wanton, deem'st 

me come 
To'lure thee with light sweets of lawless love, 
HuB^ng mine own shame through the midnight 

woods. 
Oh false, all false.— How thee shall I persuade, 
Aye me! that scarce persuade myself, 'rwas 

chance, 
Twagfate, 'twas ministration of bad stririts, 
That led me thoughtless, hopeless— did I say 
Hopeless ? yet scorn not thou, the lightest won 
Are oft best won. Oh why, ere now •» mild, 
So gentle, why so stem, so ghastly still ?' 
VOL. ui.— -No. YU 56 
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* Thoulov*st my pride, my honour, my renown. 
Now, Queen Rowcna, umy'st thou do a deed 
Shall make my pride thine own, make the6 my 

fount 
Of honour, all my noontide of renown 
On thco in all its golden brilliance shine ; 
And if hence form man's voice cry out, HIgli 

deeds 
Hath Samor's arm achiev'd, thy heart ^all 

bound ^ 

And thy lips answer, * Mine ! all mine !' and I 
Will bless thee, thank thee, praise thee for that 

truth." 

He conjures her to leave him*'- 

" She struggled yet to vrear the lofty light 
That fkishVl her brow, she struggled, and she 

fell, 
Her white arms rouild his neck. Light as the 

breeze 
Pass'd over his her cheek. Then back 
She started, seized her courser's rein ; far, far 
The rocks gave answer to its trampling hoofs.'* 

^Samor pursues his journey — and on bis 
way meets Ai^gantyr, one of the few 
among Saxons whose genuine nobility 
of soul claimed kindrc^ in the heart 
of the British chief, *^ and had his claims 
allowed." Argantyr, eagei" to revenge 
the blood of his countrymen, dares San^r 
to the combat, while the latter, remem- 
bering the virtues of his enemy, and thoi 
*' indignant joy" with which he beheld 
his escape from the massacre at the ban- 
quet of peace, is unwilling to combat so 
generous a foe ; - 

" But on Argant^T sprung, as wanton boy 
To the cool lie^h of summer streamlet pure, 
Around, above, beneath his winged sword 
Leaps in its fiery 5oy, red, fierce and far 
As from a midhfght furnace start the spark?. 
As brazen statue on proud palace top, 
Shakes off the pelting^ tempest, so cndur'd 
Samor, but not iu patient hone austere 
Of victory : but habitual skill and power 
Protracting long the cold indifferent strife ; 
Till twice that s\vord that in its downward sweep 
Flosh'd the while sunlfght, cloudy rose an4 dim 
With ominous purple : then his nature burst 
Its languid bonds, not front alone to front ; 
But soul to soul the riot of the fi^ht 
They mingle, like to giddy chariot wheoli 
The whirling of their swords, as fierce the dia 
Of buckler brast, helm riven, and breastplate 

cloven, 
As when the polar wind the ice field rends. 
Such nobleness sublime of hideous figltt 
From Ilion*5 towers her floating mantled damts 
Saw not, nor Tliebes, when Cupancus call'd doM;n 
Jove's thunder, and disdain'd its fall, norpride 
Of later Bards, when mad Orlando met 
On that frail bridge the ;^iaiit Sarzan king, 
And wHI) him in the boihn^ flood dash'd do%vn. 
Till that fond ea^mess, that brave delight 
O^erpower'd frail nature, breathless eacn, and 

each 
Careless, yetconsciousof deep trenchingwounds, 
For admiration paus'd, for hope, for power 
To satiate the unwearying strong desire.'* 
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Before either can lay claim to victory, 
lliG duel is broken off by the appearance 
of Hengist and Rowena, and the book 
closes with Saraor's pursuance of his 
route to the British camp. 

Tlie eighth book is i-eplete with eventa 
of the mo«t interesting nature — and the 
meeting of Samor with Merlin, the sage 
and • prophet — G loucester's conference 
with his holy and ancient friend, Ger- 
main, Bishop of Britain — Rowena's re- 
nunciation of Vortigern, and the faith of 
her ancestors,— furnish ample scope for 
the rich and glowing genius of the poet. 
We extract the following passage from 
the vision of Merlin, as related by him 
to Samor.— Merlin is supposed to have 
beheld the future fates of Britain un- 
veiled before him on the alpine solittides 
of Snowdon by the Destroying Angel. 
With the extracted lines commences the 
prophecy. 

^* Grandeurs there arc, to which the gales of 

heaven 
Spt wide their bumjsh'd portals: midnight ft»els 
Cherubic splendours ranging her dun gloom, 
The tempests are ennobled by tlie slate 
Of high seraphic motion ; I have socu, 
I, Merlin, have beheld. It stood in light, 
It spake in sounds for earth's gross winds loo pure. 

fctween the midnight and the mora 't^vas here 
lay, 1 know not if I slept or w(»kej 
Tet mine eyes saw. Long, long this heart had 

yeam'd, 
'Mid those rich passings aad majestic shows 
For shape distinct, and jwilpable clear sound, 
it burst at length, yea, front to front it stootl. 
The Immortal Presence. I clench 'd up the dust 
In the agony and rapture of my fear, 
And my soul wept with terror and deep joy. 
It stood upon the winds, an Angd, plumed,^ 
And maird, and crown'd ; his plumes cast Ibrtb 

atii^ 
Like blood on th' air around : his arms, in shape, 
Elherial panoply complete, in hue 
The moonlight on the dark Llanberis lake, 
A bright blue rippKng^litter ; for the crown 
Pahn leaves of orient li^ht bis brow enwrealh'd, 
That^loom'd in fair divmity of wraU», 
Ami beautiful relentlessness austere. 
Knowledge was in my heart, and on my Hps ; 
1 fell him, who he was — Archangel ! hail, 
Destroyer! art not thou God's Delegate, 
To l*reak the glassy glories of this >^ orld ^ 
'llic gem-knosp'd diadem,' the ivory ball, 
Sceptre and sword, imperial mantle broad, 
The Lord of Nations, Thundershafi of war, 
Are glorious on the pale submissive earth : 
Thou com 'si, and lo, for throne, for sword, for 

king, ^ 

Bare ashes and thm dust. Thou art, that aye 
ITie rich-lower'd cities smoulder'bt to pale heaps 
Of lazv moss-stones, and aye after thee 
Hoots l3esolation like a dank-wii^*d owl 
IJpon the marble palaces of Kin^s. 
Tfiou wert, when old Assyrian iNinivoh 
Sank to a pool of watci^, waste and foul ; 
Thou, when the Median's brow the massy liar 
Let fall, and when the Grecian's brazen throne 
S^ver'd and split to the fotur winds; and now 



Con^mmatest thy work of vredc and sooiSi 
Even on Home's Ceesars, making the earth sick 
Of its own hollowness. Archangel ! Hail, 
Vicegerent of destructien, Cupbearer, 
That pour 'si the bitter liquor oi Heaven'iwnilif 
A lamentable homage pay I thee, 
And sue lliee tell if orilam's days arc full, 
Her lips for thy sad beverage ripe.' Thweit 
Earthward his simny sbcar us lucid point 
Dccfin'd, and lo, a White Hone, througlt At 

la^ 
Banging m state^ speeA ; our city gates 
Shrunk open at his coming, our I^jr fidds 
VVilherM before him, so his fiery breath 
FJar'd broad amazement through the gasping 

land. 
Triumpli was in the trampling of hb feel, 
And the strong joy of mockery, for he trod, 
On broken pnneipalities ; his mane 
Familiar Conquest, as a rushing wind, 
Fann'd in loose brilliaut 8tfeaomigs.*->' Fake* 

lipped Seer, 
Thov spak'st of Rladness, and thy oninoot Me 
is dariaiess and dismay.'—' Hark, Wairiir, 

bark: • 

That wanton mane was trail'd down lo the du*i 
That fiery trampling faltcr'd to diill dread, 
That Dale victorious steed, Thee, Thee I saw, 
Visible as thou stand'sl, with mastering arm 
Drag dovim, and on his strong and bafned oed 
Full trod tliy ir6n-sandalM heel. The sight 
Was wine unto my soul, and 1 laugh'd out, 
And mock'd the ruinous Seraph in the clouds. 

' Yet stood he in the quiet or his wrath, 
Anplic Expectation, that awaits 
Calmly till God accomplish God's high will, 
Full on bis brow. Then ttoop'd the snear a^ 
And k>, Seven Steeds, like that pak One, b^ 

strode 
The patient Isle, and tbey that on them rode 
Wore diadem and regat pall ; then rose 
To war against those royal riders fierce, 
From a roiuid table, Kni|[lits in suuUke amtft 
Shields bossy with rich impress quami, ai^ 

fair 
Their coursers, as the fire-hoof 'd stlbtb of 

Mom. 
To vfc-hite arm'd Ladies in a stately court 
Bards liymn'd the deeds of that fmc duvahyt 
And their crown'd Captain's title smote wBi 

ear, 

* ArtJmr of Bretagnc.' — ^Tcarswenlndhngoo, 
Cloudy, discordant, and tempestuous years, 
For the sword reap'd tlie hanesi of the land, 
And baule was Uic may game of her sons. 
And lo, a Raven, o'er t^i Eastern sea, 
Swoop'd desolation on the Isle i her wiap 
Blasled where'er they wav'd, the earth mtpt 

' bliKxi 
In her foul talons* gripe. But he that rode 
On the White Steed, liie Sovereign of the Lan4 
(Patience, Avenger, patience !) liur wa* be, 
That Sovereign, aj» the virgin^!5qMi^^-tide<frc''*' 
Holy as new anointed Ciirlstlau Pnest, 
Valiant as warrior burnisird for the H^s 
Fond and ecstatic, as love-dreaming Bard, 
Solemn and wise, as old Philosopher, 
Stately, as kingbom lion in the wood ; 
As he bis fine face heavenward tura'd in pra^« 
The Angels bent down from their thraniD{ 

ckmds, 
To wonder at that admifable King, 
Sky-wanderiDS^ voices jpeal'd m transport oot^ 

* Alfred !' the baffled Raven cower 'd ak*(i ^ 
The isle look'd up to heaven i« peace and jof' 
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We pass oref the ninth book, not be- 
cause it is deficient in beautie8,-^indeed 
it is full of them— but that excepting^ Sa- 
mor's interriew with Vortimer, it does 
but little towards advancing the action 
of Q^ poem'. — Gloucester's darin? visit 
to Caswallon is admirably depicted, and 
the whole book abounds with passages of 
eminent excellence, the omission of which 
we the less regret, as the publication of 
' the poem in this city enables onr readers 
to appreciate them at their leisure. 

Book the tenth is comparatively short, 
and the only extract we shall make are 
the Hues in which is described the kin- 
dling by Samor, — who has now rejoined 
his brothers in arms, and is prepared to 
meet the Saxons in the field — of the firry 
signal of universal insurrection against 
the mvaders. 



-" III the pyre he cast a brand. 



A momeot, and uprush'd the ^aot fire, 
Piercing the dim heavens with its blazing brow, 
And on the aUll air shaking its red Iook9. 
Tber« by its side the Vassms and their King, 
Motionless on their shadows hugft and dun, 
► Sliow'(^ like destroying Angels, round onwrap'd 
In their careering pomp of flame ; far flash 'd 
The yellow midnight day o*er shore and sea ; 
The waves now ruddy beav'd, now darkly 

Upon the rocks, within the waverins: light 
Strong featured faces tierce, and hard-Rn'd forms 
Broke out and disappear'd ; the anchored fleet 
Were laving their brown sides in rainbow spray, 
^o sound was heard, but the devouring flame, 
And the thick plashing waters.-^' Keep your faith, 
(Cried Samor) ye eternal hills, and ye 
Heaven-neighbouring mountains !* — Eastward 

far anon 
Aiyther fire rose furious up, behind 
Another aJ>d another : all Uie hills 
Each behiud each heW up its crest of flame ; 
Along Uie heavens the bnght and crimson hue 
Widening and deepening travels on, the range 
O'erleaps black Tamar^ by whose elion tide 
Corjiwail is bounded, and on Hcytor rock, 
Above the slouy moorish source oi* Dart, 
It waves a sanguine standard ; Haldon burns, 
And the Red City* glows a deeper hue ; 
And all the southern rocks, tlie moorland downs 
In tliosc portentous characters of flame 
Discourse, and bear the glaring legend on, 
Even to the graves on Ambri plain, whci-e woke 
That pallid woman, and rejoic'd, and dccm'd 
Twas sent to guide her to tne tomb she sought. 
Fast flash they up, those altars of revenge, 
As the snake-tressed Sister torch-bearers, 
Th' Eumcnidca, from tiie Tartarean depths 
VVere leapinijou from hill lo hill, on each 
Leaving the tracks of their flame-dropping feel. 
Or a^the souls of the dead fathers, ^\Tnpt 
In bright metforous jjrave-cloth(?s, had arisen, 
And each sale cro\»'nnig his accustom 'd bill. 
Silent and radiant t or as ih' isle dovotc 
I lad wrought down by her l»o!<l ami frequent euilt 
Th* Almighty's lightning shafts, now numberless 
ForOi raining from the luridreeking clouds, 

•* Ci^cr nrth, K.v»ter. 
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And smiting all the heiglits. On spi^ads the 

train, 
?(>orthward it breaks upon the Qnantock ridge, 
It reddens on the Meadip forests dark. 
It looks into the cavem'd Cheddar cliffs. 
The boatman on the Severn mouth awakes 
And sees the waterl rippling round his keel 
In spots and streaks or purple lig:ht, each shore 
Ablaze with all its answering hills ; the streaoK 
Ron gtittering down PUnlimiooa's sido, though 

thick ' 

And moonless the wan night : and Idris stands 
Like Stmmboli or iElna, where 'twas feign 'd 
E'er at their flashing furnace wrought the Sons 
Of Vnlcan, forging with eternal kS 
Jove's never idle thunderbolts. And thou, 
Suowdou, the King of mountains, art not dark 
Amid thy vassal breihren gleaming bright. • 
Is it to welcome thy relummg Sccr, 
Tliat thus above thy clouds, al^ve ih}' snows 
Thou wear'st that wreathed diadem of fire, 
As to outsiiine the pale and winking tiars ? 
O'er Menai^s waters blue the gleaming spread*^, 
The bard in Moiia's secret grove beholds 
A glitter on hisharp-sirin^5, and looks out 
Upon the glittering clifl's of Penmaoimawr. 
Is it a pile of marlydom above 
Clwyd s green vale? beside the eml)ei's bright 
Stands holy Germain, as a Saint new como 
From the pure mansions of beatitude. 
The centre of a glory, that spreads round 
Its film of thin pellucid gold, ^'or there 
Pauses the restless Messenger, still on 
Vaults it from rock to rock, from peak to peak. 
Far seen ilshimmer'd on Caer-Ebranc's wall, 
And Malwyn blewa bugle blast for joy. 
The sun uprising sees the dusk night fled 
Already Irom tall Pendle, and the height 
Of Ingleborough, sees Helvplljn cast 
A meteor splendour on the mountain lakes, 
Like mirrors of the liquid molten brass. 
The brightest tuid the broad<*st and the last. 
There flakes the beacon glare, and in the mid«:i 
Dashing the ruddy sparkles to and fro 
With the black remnant of a pine-tree stem. 
Stands artn'd from head to fool Prince Vortimer.'* 

Book tlie eleventh. Tlie armies me^t 
— and the Britoos are victorious. TUv. 
preparations for battle, as well as the 
battle itself, are given with all the au- 
thor's nsiial animation. We select the 
{)assagc ID which Vortigern, who, if he 
lad b^en an ** Aix^adiiis in tiie palace, 
arose a Caesar in the camp," redeems the 
standard of Britain from tlie grasp of the 
enemy. 

" That sable Wan-ior, that retired 

And carolfjss had look d on, upon his steed 
And In the batdc, like a thundercloud 
lie came, and like a thundercloud he burst. 
Black, cold, and sulh-n, conquering witliout 

pride. 
And slaving without triumph! Three that grasp 'd 
lite stffudard came at once lo earth, whuc he 
Ovrr his head with kiugl^ motion swav'd 
The brifflU i-cilremed ensign, and as fell 
The shaKcn sunlight radiant o'er his bmw, 
Pride came about him, and with voice like Joy 
He cried aloud, * Aries! Aries'— and shooR his 

sword,' 
• Thou'sl won m<» once a royal crown, and now 
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8hall win a royal sepulchre.*— The sword 
Perform 'd its fatal duty, dwva ihey fell 
Before hira, Jute and Saxon, nameless men 
And Cbiefiains ; what though wounds he scorn'd 

to ward) 
Nor seem'd to feel, showered on him, and his 

blood • 

Ooz'd manifest, still he slew, still cried, * Aries! 

Aries !' 
Still in the splendour the wav'd standard spread 
Stood elorymg the arm'd darkness of his form ; 
Stood from his wounded steed dismounted, stood 
Amid an area of dead men, himself 
About to die, none daring an assauk, 
He powerless of assailing. But the crown 
That on the flag-staflfgleam'd he wrench'd away, 
And on his crest with calm solicitude 
Placed it^ then planting 'mid the high-heap*d 

slam 
The standard, tv o'ercanopy his sleep, 
As one upon his nightly couch of down 
Composes quietly his weary head. 
So royally he laid him down to die.** 

The combat between Argantyr and 
Samor is also drawn with an enei^gy not 
very customary in modern epics. 

" They met, they strove, as with a cloud en- 

wTapt 
In their own majesty ; their motions gave 
Terror even to their shadows; round them 

spread 
Attention like a sleep. Flight paiis'd. Pursuit 
Caught up its loose rein, Death his furious work 
Ceas d, and a dreary respite gave to souls 
Half parted : on their elbows rear'd them up 
The dying, with faint efibrt holding ope 
Their dropping eyelids, homage ol delight 
War from its victims thus exacting. Mmd 
And body engross'd the conflict. Men were 

teen 
At distance, for in their peculiar sphere, 
Within the wind and rush of their quick arms 
None ventur'd, (bllowing with unconscious limbs 
Their blows, and shrinking as themselves were 

struck. 
Like scatter'd shiverings of scathed oak lay 
FragmenU of armour round them, the hard 

brass 
Gave way, and broke the 6ery temper'd steel. 
The stronger metal of the human soul. 
Valour, endur'd and power thrice puri/ied 
In Danger's furnace fail'd not. Victory, tired 
Of wavering to those passive instruments* 
Look'd to decide her lon^ suspense. Behold 
Argantyr's falchion, magic wrought, bis sire's 
So fabled, by the Asgard dwarfs, oor hewn 
From earthly mines, nor dipp'd in earthly fires. 
Broke short- Th' ancestral steel Uio Anglians 

saw. 
Sign of their Kings, and worship of their race, 
Give wav, and wail*d and shriek'd aloud, llie 

King 
Collected all bis s:k>ry as a pall 
To perish in, and scorn 'd bis sworded foo 
To mock with vain defence of unarm*^ hand. 
The exultation and fierce throb of hope 
Yet had not passM away, but look'd to death 
As it had look'd to conquest, death so well, 
So bravely eam'd, to warrior fair as life : 
Stem welcoming, bold .invitation lured 
To its last work the Conqueror's sword. Him 

flush'd 



The pride of Conquest, vengeance long detarf'd, 
Th' exalted shame of victory won so slow, 
So toilsomely ; all fiery passions, all 
Tuirtultuous seuse-intoxicadng powers 
Conspired with their wild anarchy besrt 
His despot soul. But he—* Ah, faitfalM mwd, 
To me as to thy master faithless, him 
Naked at his extreme to leave, and me * 
To guile of this occasion fair to win 
Honour or death from great Ajgantyr*s ana' 
' Christian,* thy Gotfis migmiest, soon aoi 

thou 
His bounty, nor with dallianeenoMcktl^ boar, 
Strike and consummate!' — *• Anglian yes, d)' 

God, 
Th' Almighty, is the mightiest now and ever, 
Because 1 scorn him not, I will not strike.' 
So saying, he bis sword cast down. ' Tfaas,tiiai 
Warrst thoa V the Anglian cried, < theo tkoi 

hast won. 
I, I Argantyr yield me, other hand 
Had tempted me in vain with that base boos 
Which peasants prize and women weep for, Hfe: 
To lorcl o'er dead Argantyr fate might grtol, 
He only grants to vaoqui^ him alive, 
Only to thee, well nam'd Avenger!' Then 
The CaptN'e and the Con<|ueror th' armiaitv 
Gazing upon each other with the brow 
Of high-arch *d admiration ; o'er the field . 
From that example fiow'd a noble scorn 
Of slaughtering the defenceless, mercy siack'd 
The ardour of the fight. As the speck d birck 
AAer a shower, with tli' odour of its but 
Freshens the circuit of the rain-bright giwre; 
Or as the tender arj^ent of Love's star 
Smiles to a lucid qutet the wild sky: 
So those lilusirtous rivals with the light 
Of their hi^h language and heroic act 
Cast a nobility o'er ul the war. 
That capture look a host, none scom'd to jfieki, 
So loftily Argantyr wore the iparb 
Of stern surrender, none inclin'd to day, 
When Samor held the signal up to apa^e." 

The twelfth and last book exhibits the 
victorious chiefs of Britain asscmbfclin 
solemn council to decide on the fate of 
the Saxon captives. Samor is appointeJ 
judge. Argunty r is acquitted, and let tt 
liberty; but on Hengist the " Arcoger's" 
doom falls unmitigated, and though Bo- 
wena pleads with moving eloquence ftf 
the life of her father— and appeals ^ 
grace to him to whom her affectioos are 
still devoted, — Samor, though not witboot 
emotion, perseveres in his duty, and— 
Hengist suffers the penalty of his crim* 
Rowena, finding her entreaties D8ek»» 
collects all her fortitude, and witneww 
her father's execution with the cahBDe« 
and majesty becoming one whohasmowi 
in the lofUcst rank of society. 

'* Stately aS lily on a sunshine bank, 
Shaken from its curl'd leaves the o'crcfcai|>< 

dew. 
Freshens and strengthens Its how'd steot "^ 

white. 
So brightening to a pale cold pride, a wrt 
And trembling majesty, Jlowena saC^- 
On Hengist 's dropping hp and luuttedbi^ 
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Was mo^ery al her fateHHiponiiff prayer, 
And that was aQ. Bui she — * rroud-hea 

Men, 
Ye vainl}^ deem yoox privilege, yotar right, 
Prerogative of your Bigh-mindcd race, 
The gwry of endurance, and the state 
Of strong resolving fortitude . Here I, 
A woman bom to melt and faint and fail, 
A frail, a delicate, dying woman, sit 
To shame ye.' She endur'd the flashing stroke 



Of th' axe athwart her eyesightt and tlie blood 
That s|>rung around her she cnciur*d : stHI kept 
The Kfy 'Hs unbroken stateliness, 
And its pellucid beauty sparkled still, 
But all its odours were exhal'd— the breath 
Of life, the tremulous motion was at rest ', 
A flower of marble on a temple wall, 
'Twas f^r but lived not— gliltCT'd, but was cold." 



^ 



Art. 4. MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



FurUier Discov^es in J^aJtural HutorVy 
made during a Journey through the 
Western R^on of the United States. 
By Conetantine Samuel Rqfinesque, 
Esq. T 

1HAD the pleasure to address you in 
July, ultimo, and to give you a sketch 
of my disooyeries in icbthytilogy, con- 
chology, botany, &c. I have visited since 
the lower parts of the Ohio, the Wabash, 
Green River, Barrens, Prairies, and the 
states of Indiana, Illinois, &c. where I 
have added much to my former disco- 
veries. I shall proceed to enumerate 
some of them, hoping that they may ma- 
terially increase our real knowledge, and 
endeavouring to communicate many facts, 
under the least possible compass, as usuaL 
The quadrupeds of North-America 
have long ago attracted the notice of 
hunters and naturalists, but two exten- 
sive tribes of small animals, had almost 
totally escaped their notice, I mean the 
bats and the rats. Many obvious reasons 
for this neglect will occur to you, but to 
enlig'btened minds no being appears use- 
less or imdeserving of notice. I have no 
licsitation to assert, that these tribes are 
equally extensive in our country with the 
aquirreUy and that 24 species, at lcast» of 
bats might be enumerated, and more than 
30 of rats. I know for instance, 6 or 7 
species of bats from New-York and Penn- 
sylvania; Mr. Lecctmte asserts that he has 
seen as many di^erotit ones in Geoi^a, 
and I have already detected 9 new spe- 
cies in the western states; they princi- 
pally belong to the new ^nera JVbch7u>, 
Jilnlaplia^ and Jilyopterisy but I shall con- 
sider them, at present, as belonging to 
the old genus VespertUio, of Linnaeus, I 
call them, therefore, 

1. Vespertilio mystaxl R. (Whisker 
bat) Tail two-fifths of total length, up- 
per mcisores none, lowers, 2 warts at the 
lower jaw, body entirely fallow, top of 
the head brownish, ears brown, auncu- 
lated, longer than the head. Length 5 
inches, breadth 14. 



2. VesperUlio kumeralis. R. (Black 
shoulder bat) Tail three-sevenths, up- 
per incisures 2, remote, lower 6, body 
dark brown above, shoulders black, gray 
beneath, wings, tail, ears and snout 
blackish, eyes under the hair, cars longer 
than the head, elliptical, anriculated. 
Lieng^ 31-2 inches, breadth 1 1. 

3. Fespertilio tesselatus. R. (Netted 
bat) Tail haTf of total leng^, hairy 
above, upper incisores 2, remote, lower 
6, body fallow above, head pale, dirty 
fulvous beneath, with a faint fallow collar, 
shoulders white, wings hairy at the base, 
with 2 hairy white spots above near the 
thumb, membrane blackish, netted of 
fulvous internally and clotted of same ex- 
icrnallyt shafts fulvous, nose bilobate, 
ears nearly concealed by the hair. 
Length 4 inches, breadth 12. 

4. Vespertilio cyanopterus. R. (Blue 
wing bat.) Tail one-third, 2 incisores 
above, 6 beneath, body dark gray above, 
bluish fpmy beneath, wings of a dark 
bluish gray, shafts black, ears auricq- 
lated, longer than the head. Length 3 
inches, breadth 10. 

5. Vespertilio melanotus. R. (Black 
back bat.) Tail one-third, brown abovr, 
gray beneath, body blackish above, 
whitish beneaUi, wings dark gray, shafts 
black, ears auriculated, rounJed. Length 
4 1-2 inches, breadth 12 1-2. 

6. f^espertilio cdlcaratus, R. (Spurred 
bat.) Tail one-third, {body dark brown 
above, dark fallow beneath, win^ black, 
shafts rose-coloured, a spur at the inner 
side of the elbow, bind feet black. Length 
4 inches, breadth 12. 

7. Vespertilio monachus. R. (Monk 
bat) Tail one-fourth, hairy above, 
fringed laterally, body pale, fallow above 
and below, head and neck covered with 
a longfer fUr of a dark red fallow, wings 
dark grav, shafts red, hind feet black, 
nose rea, ears concealed in the fur. 
Leng^ 4 inches, breadth 12. 

8. Vespertilio phaivps, R. (Black- 
faced bat) Tail one- third of total length, 
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naked, mticniMate, body duiky bay above, 
pale beneath, face, ears and wii^ black- 
ish, 4 ineiMirta^in the upper jaw, 2 on 
each aide, diridad by a large flat wart^ 
unequal, the ontaide ones lai^r and bi- 
lobed, 6 small incisores at the lower jaw. 
Leng^th 4 1-2 inches, breadth 13. 

9. Vetperi^i/Ui mearaloUi, R. (Big-eared 
bat.) Tail three^ighths of total length, 
body dark gray aboire, pale gray beneath, 
ears very laige, duplicated, aoriculcs 
nearly as long. Length 4 inches, breadth 
12 inches. 

The wild rats of the western states 
which I have already observed, amount 
to more tlian 15 species, of which 10 at 
least are new, belonging to the genera 
JItucuUuy Lemmm, QerhUhUy SpcUax^ 
CricHtUy Sfd. they are, 

1. Otrinllus megtthpi. R. (Big-eye 
jumping mouse.) Body gray, belly white, 
eyes black, very lai^ge, ears very long, 
white inside, snout black, tail longer than 
the body, black with a white tuft at the 
end. Total length 6 inches, body only 2 
inches, in the barrens of Kentucky, Jsc. 

2. OerbUhu ieonunu. R. (Lion-tail 
jamping mouse.) Body fellow, ears very 
long, white inside, tail as long as the 
body, black, with a faUow tuft at the end. 
Lengfth 6 inches, body 3. 

3. SpdUu Irmttata, R. (Three-striped 
mole rat) Body fellow, with 3 large 
brown stripes above, white underneath, 
ears small, acute* Length 7 inches, 
without any tail. In the woods, near 
brooks, kc. 

4. Criceiw fasciiUiu. R. fBrindted 
6tamiter.) Body fellow, brindled, with 
black on the back, white underneath, legs 
and tail ringed of black, tail two-fifths of 
total lengflh, ears oval, acute, pouches 
hanging outside as bags. Length 8 
inches. It burrows in the barrens. 

5. Sorex melanoHa. R (Black-eared 
shrew.) Body pale gray, white beneath, 
ears erect, black outside, white inside, 
neck and body elongated, tail nearly as 
long, gray. LengSi 6 inches. Vulgar 
name, corn mice. 

6. Sorex cerule$ceru, R. (Bluish shrew 
mouse.) Body bhiish above, white be- 
neath, ears large, gray, tail gray, as long 
as the body. Length 4 inches. 

7. Musculus leucoptu, R. (White- feet 
mouse.) Body brownish, fallow above, 
white beneath, head fallow, ears large, 
blackish, tail as long as the body, pale 
brown above, gpray beneath, legs and feet 
white. Length 5 inches* 

8. ^luiculua nigricans. R. (Blackish 
rat.) Entirely blackish, belly gray, tail 
longer than (he body and black. iJength 



finches. Common name, black tat or 
wood rat, lives in woods on seeds and 
nuts* 

9. Lemmua tmlpoides. 1L (Mole lem- 
ming.) Dark gray, belly whitish^ tail 
one-sixth of total length, ears smaH. 
Lengtli 4 inches. Vul^ name, ground 
mice or snow mice. It burrows like the 
mole, and burrows in winter between the 
snow and the ground. It lives on roots, 
&c. 

10. Lemmut albimiUal%u, R. (White- 
striped lemming.) Fallow, with 5 white 
longitudinal stripes, the middle one ex- 
tending over the head to the nose, taB 
truncate, one-sixth of total length. 
Length 4 inches. A most ii^teresting 
small animal; vulgar name, nursing 
mouse. Tlie female carries her young 
on her back, she has 6 pectoral teats ; 
she lives on corn, seeds, tc. 

' The singular feet in the natural his- 
tory of the squirrels, that some of them 
castrate each other, has been doubted by 
many, but I have now received the testi- 
mony of reputable witnesses, who have 
seen the operation performed ; it is done 
by the females, who unite, several 
against one male, in the season that they 
become troublesome to themselves and 
their young: it is not done without a hard 
battle, which often lasts a whole day. 

This feet may inculcate several moral 
hsssons, one of which is, that we must 
not despise all^ the vulgar opinions, but 
put them to the test of experiment; it is 
by such a test that I am enabled to ac- 
quaint you that the vu%ar opinion con- 
cerning the hogs devouring the rattle- 
snakes, is not true ; they eat all the harm- 
less snakes, but refuse to eat and even 
to come near a dead or a live rattlesnake 
or ooppersnake ; they even refuse to cat 
their flesh when boiled with com and 
disguised, even the com itself is refused. 

There are ^t least 20 species of snakes 
in the western states, many of which are 
new ; I shall notice a few of them. 

1. Coluber argerUea,H.(H\lver^n^e,) 
Entirely silvery, only 8 inches long. 

2. Coluber ruhricella. R. (Rod-breast 
snake.) Black, breast red, length three 
or four feet Harmless. 

3. Coluber velor. R. (Racer snake.) 
Black, belly white, tail blue underneath, 
8 feet long, slender, very swift. 

4. Coluber ichthfjoplaga, R. (Fishing 
snake.) Dirty brown, with large irre- 
gular spots of a dark brown. Length 
5 or 6 feet. It lives on fish ; a cAtnsh 
weighing 12 lb. has been found in the 
stomach of one of them, 

5. Crotalinut cijnnurus. R. (Blue-fai' 
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rattlesnake.) Yellowish, with htrgretram- 
yerse brown bands, tsiil black alxMre, 
bine nDderneath, head fulvous, a black 
spot under the chin. Lengfth 5 to 6 feet 
Xhey sometimes eat and swidlow whole 
rabbits and turkeys. 

I have added about 20 species to my 
former catalo^^ of the fishes of the 
Ohio, Wabash, Green River» Ac making 
altogrether nearly 60 species, all new and 
undescribed except 5 or 6. I have also 
discovered 4 new genera ; here follows 
t^ir scientifie and vulgar names, with 
the descriptions of some of them. I 
mean to give their full descriptions, natu- 
nd history, and figures, in a paper which 
shall bear the name of Ichtiiyologia 
Ohiensis. 

• 

I. Lepi$o§teut pltUottowwt^ B. Alliga- 
tor fish. 

3. LepuoiUui Mmorhfnchus. R. Gar- 
fish. 

3. AnguUla ioHcanda^ R. Ohio Eel. 

4. Cyprinns fesciolarts. R* Mullet. 

5. Cyprinus trachiaphas. R* Brown 
mullet. 

. 8. Exoglossum aigentum. R. White 
chub. 

7. Ofanerusalbula. R. Whitefisb, 

8. Bodianus calliops. R. Bride perch. 

9. Pogostomaleucops. R. New genus. 
White eye. 

10. Erox vittatus, R« Jack pike. 

I I. EfOK fasciolaris. R. Salmon pike. 

12. Catostomus amisqjturus. R. Perch 
buialoe. 

13. Calost amblodon. R. BkM^k buf- 
faloe. 

14. CatostDonis vehfer. R. Sailor fish. 

15. Glossodon cbrysops. R. Gold-eye 
herring. 

16. Clupea chrysochloris. R. Golden 
shad. 

17. 

18. 
fish. 

19. 

20. 
sturgeon. 

N. G. 21. Dinuetos tninoatus. 
Blunt nose sturgeon. 



Silurus pallodus. R. White catfish. 
Silqrus cemlescens. R* Blue oat- 

Glanis limosus* R. IVnd catfish. 
Accipenser heptipus* R* Brown 



N. G. 22. Litholmis adai&antinai. R. 
Diamond fish or devil jadr. 

This last fish is the greatest wonder of 
tiie Ohio, it bears laige flinty p^Hagonal 
scales, which are ball proof and Hrikefire 
with steel. This new genus differs from 
LqnsoHeuihy its oblong shape, mouth 
under the head, snout elongated, dorsal 
and anal fins opposite fmd equal. 

My new genus Dinoclm^ differs from 
Accipenser^ by having 2 dorsal fins and 
no abdominal fins. 'Hie Pogosioma dif- 
fers from Spanu by having 2 dorsal fins 
and 6 barbs at the mouth. 

AngidUa laiieanda. R. Black above, 
white beneath, head fiat, tail rounded, 
bfoad, dorsal fin and lateral line begin- 
ning over the pectoral fins^ reaching 4 
feet in length. 

Esoec mtiaUts. Brownish above, white 
boieath, two lateral blackish stripes ob 
each side, anal and dorsal with many 
rays, this last before the anal. Length 
from 3 to 6 feet. 

Bodianus calHops, Green, with a late- 
ral black band, belly white, back and fins 
with flexnose black lines nearly diagonal, 
dorsal fin along the whole back, first ray 
elongated, prickly, tail entire, eyes red. 
Length 8 to 9 inches. 

ReBpecting botany, I proceed in mf 
investigation of the vegetation of the 
Western states, and in the inquiry of the 
geographical range of plants, the results 
^ which may appear in a Chhris Oed- 
denMis. I have already seen nearly 800 
species of plants in Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, while scarcely 200 were 
stated to grow there. I have collected 
many rare plants, and several new genera 
and species. I have also seen drawings 
.of the famous scarlet and yellow dye of 
theOsagesand Missouri Imlians, which 
is kept by them as a great secret; it was 
sold for a valuable consideration to the 
genUeman who has liberally made it 
known to me. The scariet dye is the 
root of a species of trUHumy the yellow 
dye is probably a vltw species of mems- 
permunOf or a new genus: both dye 
readily with allum, and afford a meet 
beautiful and permanent colour. 
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DescripUon of certain MxHtary SUeSy ^ 
the neighbourhood of JVeto-ForA*, /a- 
mou9 during' the Revolutionary War ; 
and an Account of the Beighti of the 
PaUimdo Rocke^ and of the Highumd*^ 
as $een by Pcusengera in the Vetseh 
navigating the Hudson hettoeen ^ew' 
Tori City and Albany, In a Letter 
from Captain Alden Partridge to Dr, 
Mitchilly doled J^ew-York, August 29, 
1 fri 8. Read to the Lyceum ofJfatural 
History, August 31, 18i}$. 
DcAB Sir, 

SENSIBLE of the deep interest yoQ 
feel in the cultivation and diffhsion 
of useful knowledge c^neradly, and espe- 
cially that which relates more particu- 
larly to our own country, I take the 
liberty to present you with a summary 
account of my late pedestrian excamion 
up the North River as far as the village of 
Haverstraw, for the purpose of deter- 
mining- from barometrical and tbcrmo- 
metrical observation, the altitudes of the 
several most prominent heights and emi- 
nences within that distance; and from 
thence to Judge Pierson's manufactory 
on the Rammapoo — to ascertain in like 
manner the altitudes of the high grounds 
in that vicinity. I lefl New- York at 
seven o'clock on the morning of the 24th 
instant, crossed in the horse-boat to Ho» 
b^ken, whence I directed my course to 
Fort Lee, where I intended to commence 
my observations. I arrived at Fort Lee 
a little after ten o'clock. Of this work, 
so celebrated at a very interesting period 
of our revolutionary contest, scarcely a 
vestige now remains. The parapet is al- 
most levelled with the common surface of 
the ground, and the ditch, which must 
have been very shallow, is nearly filled 
up. The outHnes of the fort, however, 
can be traced. It was a square, fortified 
with four bastions. The dimensions of 
its several parts, which I measured, 
were as follows, viz. each curtain 36 
yards in length— each face Of the bas- 
tions, 14 yards— each flank, 6 yards, and 
the diameter of the work, from either cur- 
tain to the opposite one, 60 yards— gorges 
of the bastions the same as the faces. It 
is situated on a commanding eminence, 
nearly half a mile from the river, and at 
an elevation of^ 311 feet above high- 
water mark. The ground falls off 
abruptly in front, next the river ; but on 
the other sides the slope is gradual. As 
fAT as I could discover, it commands the 
country on every side within the range of 



cannon shot. It is weU situated (or a 
covering work, but is too far from, and 
too much elevated above ^e river, to be 
of essential service in commaJiding the 
channel. To have manned it completdf 
would have required a garrison of about 
700 men. There were several battenet 
below the fort, nearer the river, which 
might have annoyed ships considenbly 
while passing them. I am convinoed, 
however, that the river cannot be d^ 
fended by batteries at dus place. It n 
too broad, and the channd too straight 
for that purpose. Ships in passing oobIA 
be exposed only to a cross-fire, which 
would not be much regarded. Ooia 
craggy precipicet about half a mile to 
the northeast of Fort Lee, and at an cien- 
don of 301 feet above the rivfcr, was situ- 
ated another small work called Fort Con- 
stitution — and sometimes the tcn-gtm 
battery. This work is so completely di- 
lapidated, that I fonnd it impossiUe to 
trace its outlines or determine iti figmv. 
I left the site 'of Fort Constitution Mi 
twelve o'clock, and directed my coune 
nortbcriy, along the summit of Ae steep 
rocks, (or palisades,) which 1 continued 
for about ten miles, repeating my obser- 
vations with the barometer, on the nwt 
prominent points, and occasionafiy de- 
scending to the river for the purpose of 
repeating tlie observations at high^water 
mark. The prospect from the more ek|- 
vated parts of these rocks, is very bewrti- 
ful. The city of New- York is clesHr 
distinguished at the distance of DeaHy 
twenty miles. The sound is seen stretch- 
ing far away to the eastward, and w« W 
down upon all the intervening ooantrj 
as upon a^ap. A considerable part ol' 
Long-Island is also distinct^ seen. To 
the westward, the descent is geoeraBy 
very gradu^ i»to a weO-cultivatedcoaD- 
try. I arrivra near the lower duster about 
four o^cIock, when 1 left the summit of the 
rocks, directing my course to the upper 
cluster, and from thence to the village of 
Tappan, which I reached (in the nio} 
a little before sun-set. This village i^ 
celebrated as being Che place where Ma- 
jor Andre, adjutant-general of the British 
army, was confined, tried, and executed 
as a spy, during our revolutionary war. 
I took my quarters for the night at a pub- 
lic house, kept by Mr. Dubey, p«t- 
master of the place, who soon informed 
me that was the same house in which 
Andre was kept a prisoner. Heaho 
showed me ^the room in which be was 
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confined, and told me it was in very 
nearly the same state as at jiie time of 
hit confinement- The dimensions of this 
room by accurate admeasurement, I found 
to be as follows, viz. length 18 feet 6 1-2 
inches, breadth 1 1 feet 7 1-2 inches, 
height 7 feet 5 inches. The north wall 
is of stone ; on the other three sides it is 
enclosed by brick walls. It has one win- 
dow on the west side, from which the 
place of his execution can be seen, and 
one door at the south end, opening into a 
passage about 8 feet wide, which crosses 
the house from east to west. 

August 25th. Weather very rainy and 
unpleasant — I, however, started about, 
eight o'clock, to visit the place of Andre's 
execution and burial. This is on a beau- 
tiful and commanding eminence, about 
half a mile west from the village of Tap- 
pan, at an elevation of 123 feet above 
the floor of the room in which he was 
confined, and 200 feet above tide-water 
in Hudson's river. The placeis distinctly 
marked at a distance by two small cedars 
about 8 foot high, one of which has grown 
out of the soutibeast corner of the grave, 
and the other on the north side nearly 
opposite the centre. The grave can be 
plainly distinguished — it has a small head 
and foot stone, but without any inscrip* 
tion, and is encompassed by a small en- 
closure of rough stones loosely placed 
upon each other. I have been thus mi- 
nute upon this subject, because I con- 
ceive that every circumstance connected 
with it, cannot fail of being interesting 
(o AmexicauH. Having remained at tlie 
grave until I was completely drenched 
with raiv, I returned to my lodgings, and 
about ten o'clock took up ray line of 
march for the Sloat (so called), where I 
arrived about 1 1 o'clock, when the storm 
having considerably increased in vio- 
lence, and beating directly in my fece. 
I concluded tp halt. I waited untU about 
one o'clock, when the rain abating in 
»ome degree, I renewed my march for 
Nyack landings where I arrived •about 
four o'clock. JEIere J repeated my obser- 
vations at high-water mark, and imme- 
diately after commenced climbing the 
Verdrideker Hook mountain. The ascent 
is- very steep, but I got to the top without 
much difficulty. The prospect was very 
fine. After visiting both of its summits, 
I descended on the north side, and direct- 
ed my course to the village of Havcr- 
straw, which I reached about sunset, 
with, I believe, not a dry thread in ray 
clothes. Here I took up my quarters for 
the night 
August 2601. 1 started about five o'clock 
Vol. iir — So. vr. 57 



in the morning to ascend to tlie high 
Tome, a lofty summit west of the village 
of Haverstraw, and about one mile and a 
half therefrom. The ascent is steep, and 
in some places difficult; I, however, 
reached the top in safetv,— visited both 
the north and south peaks, making the 
necessary observations on each— eojoyed 
a noble prospect — descended to the land* 
ing-^repeated my observations athigh*- 
water mark, and returned to my lodgings 
in about two hours fVom the time I 
started. About nine o'clock I left Ha- 
verstraw for Rammapoo, (distance 18 
miles,] where I arrived about one o'clock. 
I presented the letters of introduction 
with which yourself and Mr. Hopkins 
were so good as to furnish me, and was 
received by Judge Pierson with all that 
politeness and hospitality which, from 
vour previous account of him, I had been 
led to expect. His tw6 sons immediately 
volunteered to accompany me to the 
summit of the torn mountain, (the most 
elevated peak in the vicinity,) distant 
from his house about one mile and a half. 
'^e started about two o'clock, and in one 
hour were at the highest summit The 
prospect from this elevation is grand. In 
a clear day New- York can be distinctly 
seen from it, and although when we were 
on it, the weather was cloudy, yet we 
could distinctly see Snake Hii.l in the 
rear of Ilobokcn landing. After having 
made the necessary observations, we 
commenced the descent of the mountain, 
and returned about four o'clock. I lelt 
the hospitable mansion of Judge Pierson 
in his carriage (which he politely offisred), 
attended by his son, who accompanied 
me about four miles ; the road then be- 
coming bad, I left the carriage, walked 
on four miles, and took up quarters for 
the night 

August 27th. I started at sunrise and 
walked on twelve miles^ which brought 
me again to Tappan village — where, after 
paying a second visit to the place of An- 
dre's execution,! took breakfast I left 
Tappan about 9 o'clock, knd directed my 
course for the summit of Closter moun- 
tain, a little south of the territorial line 
between New-York and New-Jersey, 
which I reached in about one hour and 
a half, . and recommenced my observa- 
tions. I then continued my course 
southerly, along the summit of the rocks, 
repeating my observations on the most 
promioont points, until I arrived at Bom- 
pey's Hook, about two miles above Clos- 
ter dock. As there appeared to be no 
peaks elevated much above the common 
range between this place and where I left 
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the river on the first day, ^d, as the altitodeft of the CatdiiU Mountains, tboie 

walking* was very bad on the summit, I of the highlands between PeekskiU aod 

concluded to cross the river, if possible, New burg, and also the heig^htsof Nctct- 

and take the post road. I accordingly, smk HiUs, with tlie other eminences yoa 

with some difficulty, descended the pre- and myself have ascertained, in the tio- 

cipice to the shore, where f found several nity of this city. The whole will pre* 

persons engaged in loading a sloop with sent, I believe, a pretty correct view not 

stones. I made known to them the ob- only of the most prominent ele?atioDs in 

ject of my excursion, and stated to them the immediate vicinity of NcF-Ywka^, 

my wish to cross the river, when the mas- but in the state generally, 

ter of the sloop, Captain Branen, inune- , 

diately volunteered his services and boat Stgmmary dT all the memorable Emmetun 

to put me over. I landed on the east toWim Ptew (f Hudmm Rmr^ (smmg- 

shore about one o'clock, and immediately edinthe Order im tshich they presat 

commenced my march for New-York. I themsetttu to an Observer etUemg lk( 

reached the srte of Fort Washington, Bay of JSTetD- York at Sandy Hook^wi 

near the northern extremity of York passing by Water to Albany, 

Island, at four o'clock. This work occu- Altitude of Mount MitchiU, the 

pied a commanding situation on the west hi^est of the Ncvorsink, - ' 389 

side of the island, at ^n elevation of £38 Do. of Tompkins' HHI» on Staten- 

feet above the riv^r. 2t is, I belike, the Island, --- W 

highest land on the island, and appears Do. of Hempstead Hill, on Long 

ijo have been intended, in conjunction Island, --------319 

tvith Fort Lee and the other works on Do. of the Craggy CHff, near Wec- 

the western shore, to command the cban- hawk Ferry, ------ 175 

nel. The objections, however, which I Do. of Fort Lee, - 311 

have stated respecting Fort Lee, will ap- Do. of Fort Constitution, near Fort 

ply to Fort Washington. The parapet Lee, ---------301 

of this work is now so nearly levelled Do: ofLydecker's Bkiff,aHtllebe- 

with the ground, as to render it almost low Spiten Devil, - - - - - 37S 

impossible to trace its outlines or deter- Do. of the Bluff opposite Spiten 

mine its figfure ; it appears, however, to Devil, --------407 

have been a rectangular parallelogram, Do. of the Bluff a little a^Mwe Spi- 

fortificd with four bastions. The front, ten Devil, - - 479 

next the river, can be clearly distin* Do. of Bompey's Hook, two miles 

guished. The following are the dimen- above Closter Dock, - - - * 51" 

•ions of its several parts, from the best Do. of the high Bluff north of Bom- • 

measurement I could make of them; p^sHook, Wd 

length bf each flank of the bastion, 5 Do; of Ck»ter Mountain, a little 

yards — ^length of each face, 7 yards— south of the territorial line be- 

length of the west curtain, next the river, ' twcen New-York and New^er- 

21 yards— length of the south eurtaitt, sey, atlat4l. - - . . - - 539 

60 yards. On an eminence abput one Do. of the South Peak of the Hodc 

half or three quarters of a mile to the Motmtain, immediately north of 

north of Fort Washington, and at an Nyack, . . 66i! 

elevation above the river of 229 feet, Dot. of the North Peak of the same, 640 

was another work, called by the British Vo. of the South Peak of the high 

Fort Trjon ; but previous to the taking. Bluff, near Haverstraw, - - • 69S 

it, I believe, was called Fort Montgo- Do. cff the North Peak of the same, 852 

inery. This appears, from the traces of Do. of the Twn Moilhtaln, abere 

it remaining, to have been a star^fort, Pierson's Manufactory, . - • ^^^ 

and was doubtless intended as an out- Do. of the same above tide-water, 1^^ 

work to Fort Washington. I loft Fort Bo. of Pierson's above tide-water, <59 

Washington at half past five o'clock, and Do. of Fort Washington, on York* 

arrived at New- York at eight o'clock Island, - -- - - - --258 

somewhat fatigued, having walked be- Do. of Fort Ttyon, a little north of 

tween 40 and 50 miles this day, several Fort Washington, - - - - - 929 

miles of which was over rocks and HigfUandi between PidukiH and Xee- 

through bushes without any road. The • burgh. 

whole distance walked during the excur- Altitude of Anthony^e Nose, en tbo 

sion was about 116 ;nilcs. The accom- east side of the river, - - - • S^S 

panying table contains the results of my Do. of *the Sugar Loat^ on the eMt 

observations ; to these I hs^ve added, the side, .....--•.-^ 
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Do. of Bara Motrntain/oii the wett trine or discription of JVomi , but of ditea' 

, skle, --- 1350 iff, bein^derired from the Greek (which 

"Do. of Fort Puftiam, on the west language, sir, is an inexhaustible fund 

side, ' ' \ ^98 for new olo^es, witness the works 

Do. of West P«nt Plain, on the <rf aH terminalogists and learned discove- 

west side, -------188 rers, down to C. S. Rafinesque) Norof, a 

Do. of the Crow's Nest, on the disease, and Ao>^ff, a description. It is 

west side, 1418 evident then ao author of a Nosology will 

Do. of Bull Hill, on the east side, 1486 necessarily devote but a few words to the 9 

Do. of Break-Neck HiiJ, on the nose, unless he should expatiate under the 

east side, II 87 head of Muea, Think not, however, 

J>o. of Butter Tfill, on the west side, 15:29 sir, that the ancient importance and 

Do. of New Beacoo, on the* east respectability of the nose is never to 

side, .--- 1585 be revived* I am happv to inform you 

T>o. of the Old Beacon, on the cast that Professor Orar/e of Berlin has made 

side, .-- 1471 it his study, and 'outstripped all his predc- 

Caiskiil Ranfce. cessors, in rendering material sen' ice to 

AltHnde of the Round Top, above that momentous article, nay, he even 

tide water, ^ ----- - 3804 makes excellent new noses where they 

Do. of the same above the base of have been wanting: More of this below. 

the range, 3105 I might furnish you with various extracts 

Do- of the High Peak, above tide- fiwn various writings, in various tongues, 

water, - -^ -- - - - -3718 and of various times and countries, all 

Do. of the same abo\^ the base of tending to prove, and set in a proper 

the range, * -3019 pointof view, the value of the nose. But 

Do. of the base of the range, above I will not trouble you so much at present. 

tide- water, »• 699 In the Illustrations of Sterne, by John 

I remain yours, with the greatest res* Ferriar, the author speaks of "Caspar 

pect, A. PARTRIDGE. TagUacozzi, or, according to the pedantic 

- » fashion of the tiroes, Taliacotius, a pro- 

Jbr the American Monthly Magazine. ^Hl't.' ^}°^^' "''V'r'' '^^.^f^rtuDe 

•^ ^^ of bemg too learned for his time, m 

ON THB iMPORTAj^cE, AKD BESTORATiow D'AlembeK's phrasc, U-op inttruU pour 

OP THE NOSE. ,o» «><:/c." Alas ! it is the case of too 

IVIr. Editor, many in our own ** siecfe." Because in 

Among the multifarious subjects that knowledge, they are a century ahead of ^ 

are discussed in your Magazine, I have their contemporaries, they are styled 

never found that the human nose has been <^ fooU." Well, sir, the first part of 

mentioned* Permit me therefore to talk Gasper^s book, De Curlorum ChdrurgM^ 

to you about the nose in '^ tlie human however, was sufficiently accommodated 

face divine." to the prevailing taste. It contains seve- 

Tho nose is not only a protuberant and ral chapters on the dignity of the face 

conspicnous portion^ of the visage, but it and its diflerent features; tlie fifth and 

is also one of the grandest features of the aixih chapters are bestowed upon the 

face. Take away the nose, or mutilate nose, and contain much philosophy. — 

it, or increase it with spirUout cxcres' In the fifth chapter tliere is a laboured 

r.cnceSy and the physiognomy is ruined, description of the deformity resulting 

The very idea of a man or woman with- from the mutilation of this important fea* 

out a nose, or with a bad nose is shocking, ture. When the nose is cut off, we are 

On the other hand, a well proportioned, told, *' that Vie gutphs and rccessei of the 
a sound and healthy nose contributes not inward parU gtre disclosed; vast vacuities 
only to the digni^ and beauty of man, open^ and caverns dark as the cave of Tro* 
but it is BO convenient and useful, and in phanwu ; to the dismay and terror of the 
fact so important a member of the face, beholders.^'* Lib. L cap. v. *' There is be- 
that it always received ample attention sides," says Taliacotius, ^' something an- 
from the wicient writers and philosophers, gust and vegal in the nose, either because 
The '^ philosophy of noses" was held it is the sig^ of corporeal beauty and 
in the highest estimation. As for the mental perfection, or because it denotes ' 
modem gentry of that sort e. qr, writers some peculiar aptness and wisdom in 
and p^losophers, they seldom or never govermng." Many historical examples 
mention the word nose in any of their might be cited to corroborate this nasal 
works, except it be in their ^osolo§;%es. character. Josephus says, the nose is of 
Mtoiogyj you know, means not the doc- buch estimation, lliat u]x>n the beauty an<t 
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config^uration thereof depend the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities, the noblest go- 
yemments, and the most extensive king- 
doms. On the physiognomonic doctrine of 
the DOse, Taliacotius has said a great deal, 
and Lavateh has left nothing unsaid. 
This latter gentleman is one of the few 
moderns who have meritoriously discussed 
the subject 

Taliacodos, this learned Italian sur- 
geon, made brilliant discoveries on the 
union of living parts, which have acci- 
dentally remained so obscure, that suc- 
cessive sons of the healing art have either 
unwittingly trodden in lus steps, or they 
had not sufficient candour and justice to 
give credit to his knowledge and expe- 
rience. He certainly repaired mutilated 
noses, and supplied deficient parts, by 
taking additional substance from the pa- 
tient^s arm. Tliough his artificial noses 
laboured under some inconveniences, yet 
whatever may be said on the subject, the 
chief merit of the discovery is undoubt- 
edly due to Taliacotius. It is just to men- 
tion in this place that a similar practice is 
known in Asia, where the point of the 
nose is an object of so much importance, 
and that the new part is supplied from the 
patients own forehead. 

Recent communications from Germany 
state, that professor Gkaefe of Berlin, 
has lately proved that the process by 
which Tadiacotius was enabled, upward 
of two centuries since, to restore lost 
noses (which process has been improved 
by Prof. G.) is not so absurd and fabalous 
as it has been generally considered* The 
person upon whom he has most success- 
fully performed the operation which con- 
firms the reality of the process, is named 
J^ichael Schubrin^. This man, who is 
2S yeai^ old, lost his nose in the cam- 
paigns of 1812 and 1813 by the stroke of 
a sabre. The operation took place in the 
Chirurgo-clinical Institution of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, of which Mr. Graefe is 
director, in the presence of the principal 
civil and military authorities of the capi- 
tal, and a numerous assemblage of stu- 
dents. The nose was formed from the 
skin of the arm, which was maintained in 
a suitable position,* until the arm vstu 
grown fast to the man's face ! The suc- 
cess of the operation answered the most 
sanguine expectations, and the patient 
obtained a well-shaped nose, with' two 
perfect nostrils, and cartilage, which per- 
forms all the functions of a natural or- 
^n. — As this first experiment had proved 
so satisfactory, it became an object of 
considerable interest to try the method 
practised in India, aiM twice repeated 



with the best success by Mr. Catjme ia 
London. By a comparison of the two ^ 
methods, a rational ofihiion miglit be 
formed of their respective merits. A fit 
subject for this second experiment was 
soon found in the person of €%Hi<in 
MMer^ a woman of 50, who had longkBt 
her nose in consequence of a canceren 
a/Tection. The operation was perforawd 
on the 29th of July, 1 8t7, itnd a new nose 
formed, from the skin pf the forehead. It 
was attended with no difficulty; and the 
healing of the new nose is so perfectly 
satisfactory that the woman declares her- 
self completely compensated by it for the 
natural one. Mr. Graefe designs to pob- 
lish a comparison of the two mcthodi 
founded on his own experiments, wWdi 
will demonstrate the supcJrior advantage 
and success attending the fonnatioo of 
the new organ from the skin of the ann, 
whereby also the disfigurement arisiiig 
from the scar on the forehead is avoided. 
An eye witness of the first opefation ifi- 
formed m^, last winter, that M. Scha- 
bring, before he lost his original nose, 
had been engaged to a young lady, to be 
married as soon as he should return froo 
the wars. But alas ! his nose was left« 
the field of battle, the fair daughter of 
Germany hesitated to fulfd her promise- 
and contraiy to so many examples a- 
round her, refused to reward the constan- 
cy and valour of her lover with conjugal 
feKcify. To the great relief and coiioli- 
tion of both distressed parties Dr. Oraefe 
performs a most valuable experiment 
The patience of Michael, whilst nature 
and art, durfng several months, combifled 
to refjair his fSce, and restore his nose, 
Was unexampled. At the exptratifln of 
his confinement, his fair lass couM no 
loDgw refuse, but forthwith submitted to 
be united in the bonds g( mafriinony to 
her rightful and constant lover. 

With the hope that these remarks and 
facts relative to noses, and the restoratioo 
and repairing of noses, may be acccpb^ 
I am. Yours respectfully. 
An admiror of a good 

NOSE. 

Shitch of a Jmtmai frtm Paris to Eng- 
land (via Holland) in \Q05yinaSeritt 
of Original Letters, written fv^J^ tne^- 
ry,hy a Lady^ in lUlO. 
Dear H. 

Having previously expcri«icedrepe»t* 
ed disappointment, we received oor ptfj* 
port, and proceeded flnmediately to n* 
Bureau des diligences, where we seoa^ 
ed two places in the Antwerp ooacb) ^ 
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tbe Saturday foUowiBi;: thm, we avoided 
the loss of further time, and prepared with 
the utmost speed for oar journey. We 
left the house oflpy much esteemed friends 
OB the Friday eveiuD^. Great and sin- 
cere was the re^n^t I felt at quitting per- 
sons, to whom I owed so much, and for 
whose Jdnd attentiona I shall ever pre- 
serve the moat heart-felt gratitude. We 
went from their hospitable roof to the 
Inn, from whence the coaches departed, 
accompanied by M. Alard, and M. 2U>lli- 
koffer (a nephew of the celebrated Paa- 
tor) who entreated the guard to take great 
oareof us durii^ the journey* He really 
fulfiilled the promise he had made him, and 
was very attentive* 

At three o'clock (in December) on the 
following morning, we were told the coach 
was ready, and j^umsieur le maitre d'hdtel, 
had prepared two basins of soup, which, 
notwithstanding the English may laugh at 
the idea, was much better than tea would 
have been. On entering the Diligence, 
by the light of a lantern, I perceived 
two females, one about sixty and the other 
a young woman, who proved to be her 
niece— 4he was very vulgar. The old lady 
soon began to talk very strangely, and I 
afterwards found she was deranged— not 
the most pleasant discovery you will aU 
low. Her niece was talkative in the ex- 
treme, I was asked a thousand (questions 
before day-light, and really believe she 
thought us, poor islanders, the oddest be- 
ings ima^ation could picture. How far 
her ideas were correct, I cannot venture 
to say, while writing to one, lest I should 
get into disgrace. We stopped at a little 
village, about 30 miles from Paris, the 
name of which I have ibigotlen, where 
we breakfasted. The Ma^tresse d'Au- 
berge hearing from the guard that there 
were deux Dame$ Anglaue m U Vciture, 
hastened to welcome us, and inviting us 
into her little parlour to breakfast, began 
(for freedom there is politeness^ interro- 
gating me about our customs, fie. '^ Et 
JfademoueUe va retowmer dans ion pays? 
C:eiadaUbimUdc(niierdelaDeine,earies 
PtttisienssofUn atmables /" 1 agreed with 
her, that the French were amiable, but, 
not wishing (for there are spies at all 
parts) that she should know I was going 
to England, replied I purposed visiting 
Holland. '« TmU-piSf JlademoiselU^ ear 
U$ HolUmdois tont sneore moms agrkk^ 
bles que Us Angiois,** This was meant, I 
suppose, as a compliment, could I do less 
than receive it as such ? While we were 
taking our coffiM, the good lady continued 
talking and wondering that Madame did 
not qpeak *^ la beUe iangm Fnmgoise*** 



When we departed she wished us a *^ ben 
voyage^* and hoped she should see us 
again. 

We traveUed many miles, over bad 
pavement, before we again stopped, the 
un&vorable state of the weather, and the 
inconvenience we felt from jolting, pre- 
vented much observation ; the fc^rs also 
that we experienced from the deranged 
lady's knife, which she insisted on having, 
kept us' on the watch within the coach, 
and the shortness of the days also contri- 
buted to render the first part of our jour- 
ney particularly disagreeable. I cannot 
describe what we sufiered at night, for 
the further we advanced, the more the 
jolting increased, and the g^ide was obli- 
ged to go before with a lantern, and re- 
place the stones which had been left in 
heaps. Travellers generally have credit 
for exaggerating— were I to say ten times 
more I should then g^ive you but a faint 
idea. In some places we were obliged 
to^et out of the coach, or more correctly 
speaking, to be carried, (as the dirt was 
over the guards* jack-boots,) and wait till 
the wheels could be extricated from a 
slough ; the old lady always remained in, 
declaring she would not attend to the 
guide^ for he made the carriage go with- 
out horses. On Tuesday morning, about 
four o'clock, we arrived at Vallenciennes, 
where our two agreeable companions 
took their leave. The guard, contrary 
to the tisual custom, having taken pity on 
our fatigue, which was really unfeigned^ 
allowed us to remain there till 8 o'clock, * 
the three hours' sleep we enjoyed at this 
place was of essential service to us, and 
we were ready to obey our summons with 
renewed alacrity ; never indeed were the 
pleasures of repose after fatigue more duly 
appreciated than by us ; and 1 was highly 
delighted the next morning to perceive the 
weather clear, while the real picture of.a 
once besieged town before me, though me- 
lancholy in itself, from its novelty afforded 
me pleasure. We passed slowly through 
the streets, and went over several draw- 
bridges ; I can assure you, the noise which 
our heavy vehicle made when upon them 
was rather terrific, and 1 felt rejoiced when 
safely over ; the greatest part of the town 
was in a ruinous state, but still had a grand 
appearance. Our travelling companions 
then consisted of a gentleman and his dog, 
who went with us to Mens. He was a 
polite and intelligent man, and 1 felt sorry 

ias he kindly explained to me every thing 
wished to know) that he was not going 
to Bruxelles, for our former ignorant com- 
panions were unable to answer any ques- 
tions with precision. 
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Moos is a del%htfal town, the streets 
are clean and wKle, there are a namber 
of manufactories, the inns are good, the 
people civil, and nncommonlj attentive. 
We had a Inxnrious English breakfast of 
hot roils and tea. The inn we were at, 
I recollect, faced the Town-Hall, and 
stood near the Market place; all appeared 
in a bustle, but the people seemed happy. 
It was at Mens I felt my spirits revive a 
little, for they had been till then, very 
much depressed, partly from an over-fa^ 
tigue, and greatly from having left friends, 
whom probably I shoold never see again. 
After having left Mons we travelled some 
distance alone, but at a small village 
where we dined, we took up another pas- 
senger, clerk to a merchant, who went as 
far as Bnixelles. The country in Flan- 
ders is beautiful, and tho^gli in the month 
of December, all wore a pleasing aspect, 
the roads were in high ordet, for the Em- 
peror had hfiea there twic&within a short 
space of time. It was through him tj^t 
we had snflR^red so much the former part 
of our journey, a number of men had been 
employed to repair the roads, over which 
his majesty was expected to pass, and 
when he made known his intention of 
travelling by a different route, they were 
ordered to leave their work unfinished. 
The small towns through which we passed, 
gave us an idea of the poverty of their in- 
habitants ; we arrived at Bmxelles about 
six in the evening, and alighted at a mag- 
nificent hotel, here We were coodncted to 
* a comfortable room, in which was a de- 
lightful English fire, tea and hot rolls 
were placed before us, and two or three 
attendants anxiously tried to anticipate 
an our wishes. The following morning 
we had a breakfast prepared for us, after 
the English fashion, we then took a walk 
and admired one or two squares, which 
are famous for the regularity of the build- 
ings ; we returned to the inn at one, took 
some refreshments, and when called for 
the bill were much astonished to find the 
charge did not exceed 4 shillings and 6 
pence English money, equal to one dollar. 
We gave to the waiter and female servant 
a small Flemish silver coin each, value 3 
pence English money, for which donation 
we had bows and curtsies for half an hour 
and good wishes of '* bien du bonheur aux 
dames Anglaisesy Where in this coun- 
try (Eng.) could we purchase die good 
wishes c^ a waiter for three pence ? ' as our 
journey from Bruxellesto Antwerp,though 
only 22 English miles, was full of incident 
from the variety and number of our com- 
panions, and might take another half sheet 
for the relation— I shall now take pity 



on you, and reserve all further aoconats 
fi^r another epistle. 

L.M.B; 

I think I had not quitted AAtwcrp to 
my last, but was on the point of sodoiBg. 
At half past three in the morning, we ^ 
cended a coach, in shape and size very 
similar to our stages, drawn by fbnr 
horses, harnessed sdter the {English fash- 
ion, and a coachman on the box. Al* 
though the notice of these trifles must ap- 
pear, I own, trivial, yet it was an exthi- 
ordinary sight to us, who had not seen 
any thing'of the kind during our jovroef. 
Probably you think we were now pro- 
ceeding in ease and in a superioor style; 
but I must undeceive you. The seats 
of the coach were substantial wood witli* 
out cushions, nor was the ctrnafs 
particulariy well hung; added to ths, 
we travel^ some distance over a plais 
which appeared nearly as one sheet ef 
water, so deep in some places, that it was 
up to thehorses* shoulders. Notwithstsod- 
ing the dreary prospect before us, I nem 
was better amused. I am ashamed ts teH 
you one tiling that contributed to it-^ 
Shall I?— or shall I not?— It was the 
alarm and ridiculous fears of one of oat 
female companions. At the same time, 1 
most also add, I was much delighted by 
the rational conversation of two Amen* 
cans, to whose polite behaviour and knov- 
ledge of the country through which fre 
were travelling, we owed a great deal 
The fii^t place we stopped at was a boose 
whieh marks the boundaries of HoQand 
and Flanders ; the bam of which was coo* 
verted into a costom-house, where oor 
trunks were externally examined, fortbe 
first time, and the Paris seals were cot 
and Dutch impressions pot on in their 
places; but so far does 'Ma politesse 
Francaise" extend towards the ladies, 
that they did not open our trunks ! The 
nation was at war with oor's ! And it 
was not to an English mind, unreasoih 
able to expect tlrat national prejudice 
might extend even to individuals, bat 
such is the liberality inherent in tbe 
minds of the French, descending even to 
that of a custom-house officer, that thef 
scorn to commit an ^ngenteel action* ' 
hope you have not passed over these latter 
lines — a trifling but sincere tribute to 
their honour! These aflliirs dnlv arrai^- 
ed, we were invited to a tolerable repa^ 
and were also informed that we shoolo 
not depart from thence for three or fow 
hours. We therefore accepted onr bu^ 
tess* offer, and took a walk in her gavdott 
which though not spacious, was arraoe«d 
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with Dutch order and neatness, and we 
endeavoored to amuse ourselves as well 
as we could, tiH dinner was announced. 
I was requested by one of the American 
gentlemen to walk to the window and see 
how we liked our new v^icle. What 
was my surprise when he pointed to a 
waggon. I thought he was joking, but 
the man who was putting our trunks in, 
and to ^irham the other spoke, confirmed 
bis assertion. I cannot attempt to de- 
scribe to you the make or shape of this 
carriage, because we have not any thing 
resembling it ; I shall only add, that we 
were exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, and the water, during our next 
stage, frequently passed through it. All 
travelers, you know, must either meet^ 
or expect to meet with some accidents, 
otherwise their accounts would be void of 
interest. Now, such really was our case^ 
ibr we expected from the state of the 
roads that we should be orertumed every 
moment, but our guardian angel watched 
over us miraculously, and we arrived at 
Breda about six in the evening, after a 
wonderiully expeditious journey of thirty 
miles in 15 hours ! We were conducted 
to a neat iitUe inn, where we fortunately 
met with a French servant, who translated 
for us. We now looked forward to a 
good night's rest, but we never passed a 
more miserable- one. 

The town of Breda is clean and very 
pleasant. The houses are built very 
much in the English style. But the man- 
ners of the Dutch, after the graceful ele- 
ganoe of the French, appeared barbarous 
in the extreme. From the short tiose I 
was among them, it would be almost un- 
&ir to give a decided opinion of their cha- 
racter. My judgment could only be has- 
tily formed, and as we are frequently told 
that it is wrong to judge by appearances, I 
ought to profit from this advice, for I must 
confess their manners were so inelegant, 
and their countenances so uniformly stu- 
pid, that I was disg^usted with them be- 
fore I could possibly learn whether they 
had any intrinsic worth. The ladies are 
pretty, Imt I should not think their edu- 
cation was much attended to. I am now 
rather digressing, and oHist not forget 
I have still to get to Kotterdam* 

We quitted Breda about eleven o'clock. 
We now had a considerable increase to 
our party, among whom was a French of- 
ficer, a sensible well informed man, I need 
not aidd polite, for by French, is under- 
stood polite, and all the &te's attending on 
good breeding. Thisday 's journey brouight 
us many inconvenieooeSf as we had to 
cross the water three times*. Ourselves 



and our trunki wmre pot into a room, 
where twenty Dutchman were smoking 
round a fire, which we did not dare to ap« 
proaoh. Hungry, but unable to satisfy 
our appetites, as a small stale brown loaf 
was all they bad to offer us. Our situa^ 
tion, you will allow, was not very agreea- 
ble, and what would have been our fate, 
if the two Ame^can gentlemen had not 
assisted us, I am at a loss to imagine ; I 
believe we must have remained for ever 
in one of these miserable inns« Every 
passei^^er being obliged to take the 
obai|^ of his luggage and carry it tothe fer- 
iT, which was at a considerable distance. 
These transatlantic foreigners kindly 
took our trunks, and the French officer, 
the sight of whom was sufficient to make 
a Dutchman tremble, prevented the im* 
position which we otherwise mUst have 
submitted to, for the Dutch are the great- 
est cheats imaginable ! Carriages, horses, 
people, ftc. were ail put into the ferry- 
ixmt together* These water excursions 
took place three times, and about seven 
in the evening we arrived at Rotterdam. 
L.M. B. 

And now for my further pengrinations. 
We left Bruxelles about one o'clock, the 
weather was uncommonfy fine for the sea- 
son, and the immense size of our velucle 
did not dismay ui, so determined were we 
to see every thing in a favorable point of 
view. I must first give you an idea of 
our arrangements within the Diligence 
(for all public stages bear that name) we 
were seated three on each row : 1st row, 
an English gentleman who passed for a 
Frenchman, my mother and myself. 2d 
row, a French gentleman, and lady, and a 
Flemish lady, whose tongue, like an ala- 
rum, never once ceased to annoy, and as 
her conversation was addressed to her 
neighbours, she was obliged to speak in 
French, (if her jargon might be bo termed) 
3d row, facing us, an enormously laigc 
Gennan, an Italian, rather talkative, and 
a grave Dutchman. 4th, the back and 
last row, a native of Bruxelles, a native of 
Toulon, and I have forgotten who the thitd 
was. But can you imagine for one mo- 
ment, these people all conversing at the 
same time and in diOerent languages.^ 
could it be compared to any thing but the 
confusion of torques at the Tower of Ba- 
bel I certain it is however, the ladies were 
the most eloquent, 1 do not mean to in- 
oiude myself, for you know at all Umcs^ I 
am very quiet, I was seated in the comer 
enjoying very much the novel scene bo- 
fore me, and also much delighted with the 
country, which had the appearance of 
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beantifttl gardens. We arrired at Ant- 
werp about six in the e?emng, and ader 
lea, were accompanied by the master of 
the hotel, to the house of a lad jr for whom 
we had letters. It is now I want the 
power of description to pre you an idea 
of the friendly and hospitable manner in 
whieh we were received. The family 
consisted of an elderly lajdy, her son, two 
single daughters and a married one, the 
most studi^ attention was shown us du- 
ring the evening, and after supper, when 
we proposed returning to the inn, we were 
inlmined that they had sent to say we 
should not return, and begged us to re- 
main that night and Uie following day with 
them. They treated us in the English 
way, and when they heard our determine- 
ti<Hi to proceed on our journey, they erio- 
ced much concern, and used every per- 
suasive argument to induce us to pass two 
or three days with them. On the mom* 
ing of our departure at 1-2 past three, 
the family were all up, and though I do 
not often form hasty friendships, I must 
confess I left them with regret, for in 
their house I think I perceived a true pic- 
ture of domestic felicity. 

I do not like Antweip so well as Bruz- 
elks. There was little going forward, 
when I was there, and the streets appear- 
ed dull and gloomy, the ladies have, when 
walking, the appearance of nuns, they 
wear larg|te black scaris thrown carelessly 
over the head, hanging down behind, but 
in their manners they are amiable, and 
extremely friendly to foreigners* 

L.M.B. 



I havjB forgotten to mention, in my form- 
er accounts, that travelling in Holland 
is rendered particularly unpleasant by 
the number of dykes. The roads are 
narrow, and the water on each side gives 
lather an awful appearance. Were two 
carriages to meet, much inconvenience, 
if not danger, must ensue. 

We passed a place not far distant from 
Kotterdam, where there were 300 mills in 
a row at marked distances. The noise 
proceeding from them was disagreeable, 
and I should be very sorry to go past 
them in a single-horse chaise, or in any 
carriage drawn by horses unaccustomed 
to the sound; but the animals thereiseem 
to have (I cannot say acquired, it must be 
natural,) the same methodical ways as 
their masters, and it would be nearly as 
difficult to make them advance faster 
tiiian their usual pace, as to force a Dutch- 
man to any thing he did not like». as will 
appear hereafter. 



We stopped at the coachtir waggon-of- 
fice, whidi you please, about a qvarter of 
a mile from the inn, which the Frttoch of- 
ficer had recommended to us, because it 
was kept by Engli^ people: be aaw all 
our baggage wei^ied, and afterwards pot 
on a sledge which was to follow us, and 
thus we proceeded to the sign of the Pea- 
cock. The night was cold and dark, and 
our last passage by water had compl^eiy 
chilled us; added to this misery, we were 
uncommonly hungry ! Pictare then to 
yourself five poor travellers arriving at a 
comfortable inn, in the EngHik st^ie-^-m. 
clean room, oarpetted, and a charmiiig 
ooal fire in a grate ! (We had not seen 
such a thing since we had left England, 
for the French burn wood, and da not 
use stoves.) Our first exclamaticm wai 
expressive of delight My mother, who, 
till now, bad been obliged to have re- 
course to an interpreter, was encbanted 
with the sound of an immediate answer in 
her own language, and had not the rec«^ 
lection intruded itself, that we had yei 
much to encounter, ere we should behold 
this "region of bliss," we certainly 
should have thought ourselves transported 
to paradise. The respectful atteotion of 
our fellow travellers did not cease* The 
officer, who was to join his regiment oo the 
following day, went to the French com- 
missary, to solicit bis attention to oar re- 
quests, and the two Americans introdneed 
us to the American consul, who, in case 
any difficulty should offer, to oppose ora- 
quitting Rotterdam, promised to use his 
interest in our behalf, and one of the gen- 
tlemen offered us a passage in his ship, 
but we had not sufficient courage to ac- 
cept it, as we must have left his vesMl 
and have gone in a small boat, as soon as 
the English coast should have a^>peared. 
On the following morning, after our arri- 
val at Rotterdam, we went to the conunis- 
sary, and also to the house of Mr. Smith, 
a respectable English merchant, to whom 
we bad recommendatory letters. Tbe 
French government had written to the 
commissary to desire him to give us our 
passport upon application. He behaved 
like a true Frenchman^ that is, polite^f , 
and told us it would be ready the next 
day. Our only remaining difficulty was 
now to obtain a passage to England, and 
we applied to Mr. Smith, the most likelj 
person to have obtained it. He told ns 
It would be some days befiMne a vessel 
would sail ; we were, therefore, agreea- 
bly surprised, when he sent to inform us, 
two days after, that a small sloop was go- 
ing to an English port, as aoon as the 
wind should change* 
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I was delighted witb RoUefdam; the 
novelty ©f the scene, so diflerent to any 
thing: I had before seen, amused me great- 
ly, and the weather, daring our stay, 
though coid, was telwably ^e, ' The 
streets are so much alike, that it is diffi* 
colt for a stranger to jfnow where he is. 
The canals ran thnnagh^ach, and it is 
possible to walk off the pavement into the 
vessels which are alongside. Tbore arc 
two draw-bridges in almost every street; 
but as foot-passengers are frequently 
obliged to wait while these^arc Jet down, 
the quietest way of proceeding ns to cross 
the canal in a treckschuyt, which is con- 
tinually worked backward aftd ibnvard 
by two men : the price of a passage over 
is the fifth part of an Eognsh penny. The 
houses are brick, from four to six stories 
high. The cleanliness of the Duteh, with 
respect t© their dwellings, has always 
been proverbial. There is not any rail- 
ing on the sides of the canals ; thus, on a 
dark night even carriages ran great risks, 
and if the Dutch were as renowned for 
inebriety as the English, I think nu- 
merous accidents would occur. We anfor- 
tanately lost ourselves one evening, and 
you can have no idea of our distress, for 
neither French nor English were, at first, 
of any service to us, and we walked in 
vain up and down the streets. At lft«t 
we knocked at a merchant's houte, as tlie 
last resource, in the hope of meeting with 
some ciifilized being. To our great joy, 
a clerk appeared, who, with all his #fw- 
nidity^ could just understand enough 
French to make out our tale of sorrow . 
and to t-ake pity on our distress. He ac- 
companied us as far as tlie inn, at the 
sight of which, we offered.up the humble 
but sincere ejaculation of, thank God ! 
I have before observed that the Dutch 
women are generally pretty; and their 
dress is perfectly n«i/, tliough rather oth 
iri. They wear immeose hats, which 
might occasioBcdly answer the purpose of 
umbrellas. They are set up in- the air, 
and lined with printed linen. I, at that 
time had a small French hat, which great- 
ly amused the Dutch ladies. Their caps 
fit their heads closely ; but I shall not en- 
ter into a detail of the ladies, and shall 
content myself with observing that the 
gen^emen, in opposition to the ladies, fa 
thing not uncommon,) wear remarkable 
small bats. 
Tliere arc a number of churches at 
Vol. in.— No. vi. 5% 
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Rotterdam ; and I think I was informed 
fortj-'two streets exactly al»ke. The 
Dutch are accustomed from their child- 
hootl to make and drink spirits, but they 
have not «iy pernicious effect upon their 
coB9titutto<i ; nay, they affirm that the cli- 
mate is such as to render the use of theai 
absolutely necessary. I must however, 
once more introduce the French officer to 
▼our notice, who, during our journey, 
having heard my mo^er and self express 
our dislike to the custom of smoking; po- 
litely requested a man who was puffing 
smoke in our faces, to refrain from such 
indecorum, as it was particularly unplea- 
sant to the ladies. The Dutchman made 
no replj^ but turned round in order to an- 
noy us tl^ inoro. Tlio officer a^in in- 
treafed him to put aJirsy his pipe. The 
Dutehraan persevered. TMs was too 
much for French politeness to submit tOy 
and he quietly broke the man's pipe, 
which put him intom complete rage. The 
Frenchman put his hand to his sword. I 
began to be alarmed, €md begged him to 
say no meine. The Dutchman descended, 
and was forced to walk many miles. At 

Sarting l^e wished all the French and 1»- 
ies at a far distant region, you may guess 
where. 

The captain came on the SmfHay morn- 
ing to infbrm us he should sail that even- 
ing, and wished us to go on board. Th^ 
vessel was not larger than a Gravesend 
boat, say fifty tons, with a cabin of mise- 
rable dimensions ; but were I to describo 
all wt) suffered in the passage, independ- 
ent of our narrow escape from &hip>vreck, 
I might fill a quire of paper. I shall, 
therefore^ pass over our sea voyage, and 
arrive at Gravesend as ouickly as possi- 
ble, where, after all our mtigues, dangers 
and perib were made known, the i^- 
Hsk had the cruelty to forbid our landing" 
till the following day, while in despair 
we began to dress potatoes, the only pro- 
vision on board. We were absolutely 
^unish^. But fortunately the lieuten- 
ant's conscience siccused him, I judged so 
at least, for by ihe time our (higal repast 
was prepared, a boat came alongside to 
take us to the alien office, where we met 
a few more barbarous JbAn SttlU^ and 
were c^liged to answer all their questtons 
ere we were allowed to go to an inn. Bo 
much for English customs ! So nntch for 
EngKsh politenets ! ! 

U M. B- 
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Amt. 8. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 



DOMESTIC. 

IN New-Ywk, Philadelphia, Ac. the 
foUowing^ works have been refmb- 
lished, by the prixM^ipal booksellers : 

Considerations of the Principal Erepts 
of the French Reyolution, by the Baroness 
De Stael. 

Lectures on the History of Lit«ratBre, 
Ancient and Modem, from the OemwQ 
of Fredebick Scmi^boel. 

Sass' Journey to Rome and Naples, in 
1817. 

Felix Alvarez, or Manners in Spain> 
by A. Dallas, Esq. 

Account of a Voyag^e of Discovery, 
to the West Coast of Corea^ and the 
Great Loo-Choo Islands, &c. by Capt. 
B. Hall. 

New Tales, by Mrs. Omb. 

Franklin's Works. 

Letters, dnring^ a Tour through some 
parts of France, Savoy, Switzcriand, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, in the 
Summer of 1817. By Thomas Baf- 
fles, A. M. 

CoLLiNB k Ce. have published Capt. 
BiLET^s Narrative, third edition. To 
which is ROW added, a New and Interest- 
ing Narrative of the Shipwreck of the ship 
O^ego, on the Coast of South Barbazy, 
by JuDAB Paddock, her late Master. 

Edward Earls, Philadelphia^ has 
published a new and original Poem, enti- 
tled. The Mariner, by ^chibald John- 
ston. 

At Elizabetbtown, N. J. a new paper, 
called the Elizabetbtown Gazette, is pub- 
lished by J. & E. Sanderson. 

Since the restoration of Eastport to die 
United States, a weekly paper has been 
established there, called the Eastport Sen- 
tinel, and Passamaquoddv Observer* 

Paul Allen, Esq. has issued propo- 
sals for establishiuig a new daily paper in 
Baltimore, to be called the Morning 
Chronicle. 

Proposals are in eirculation for pub- 
lishing a German JiforUkly Journal^ oc- 
tavo form, m Ms cUy^ to be entitled, 
Der Deutsche Freund, — The Oerman 
Friend. This journal will be calculated 
to entertain and instruct. " In the pur- 
suit of truth, the histoiy of the times, 
religious intelligence, and news ip litera- 
ture and the arts, shall be Doticed. " The 
^editor will be assisted by able coadjutors 
in the United States and abroad, and ef- 
forts will be made to render this pubUcar 
tion interestiog and usefVil. Should the 



plan tneet with sufficient encooragemot, 
the first number will appear on die lit 
January, \Q\9 edited by the Rev. P. C. 
ScHAEPPER, Pastor of the Evaa^lieil 
Lutheran Church* io\his city, Teacberof 
the German Language, and Member U 
several leaitied Societies. Ab sood as ad- 
viseable, the Grerraan Friend will be 
issued weekly. 

Kirk & Aurcein, have in press, He 
Identity of Junius, with a Distuiguisbed 
Character, &c. To bo printed from the 
second London edition, covrected anA 
enlarged. 

TWmas G. Fessenden, Esq. baspsV 
lished a poem, entitled '^ The Ladies' 
Monitw." 

R. & W. A. Bartow, New- York, haie 
commenced the republication of the 
Youth's Magazine, or Evangelical Bfis* 
cellany> *^ New Series," from the Londn 
edition. 

The first number of the Jaumd^th 
Tmesy edited at Baltimore, b^ Paul 
Allen, Esq. has appeared, and is an ex- 
cellent and a very promising spedmeoef 
the talents and taste of its coodactor. 

J. G. BooERT, Esq. of this citj, lias is 
preparation for publication, a Treatise w 
Extraneous Fossils, and an Examioa&i 
of the Mineralized Remains of Ams^ 
and Vegetables in the United Stateit 
which wul be accompanied by an acconot 
of the several mountain ranges throcigb 
the same, ' with their relative elevatioBi 
and stratifications, so far as relates to ei* 
cuvia and their localities. The engrano§;' 
are to be executed by Anderson. 
JfeW'York Uietarical Society, &h&$L 
1818. 

The following communication was jut- 
sented by Professor MitchUl, M. D. 

'* Since my last communication(Augvt 
sitting) the department of ZooLOcrliat 
been enriched by about fourscore spect* 
mens, chiefly of pish, in fine presem- 
tion. They are safely deposited on tb« 
shelves of the Cabinet of Natural His^ 
ry, and make so valuable an addition to 
the collection, that I heartily congnta- 
late our association on the acquisiti^ 
The donation was made by Mr. John G. 
Molt, of Liberty-street, brother to vy 
late excellent friend Dr. Samuel G. M^ 
During the more active season of a^ 
lamentably too short. Dr. Mott rendflw 
roe important aid in my ichthjolq^ 
inquiries ; and in my memoir PjJ™** 
in the New-York Pmlosophical Tiwstc- 
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tione, I made a respeotM seknowiedg- 
meot of his senrices. He aflenrards 
lieg^ to form a museum for bis own use, 
but his proCTess has been arrested by 
death. He left this world without any 
epecific direction about these articles. 
Ihe generosity of bis brother, in the ad- 
ministration of his effects, has made erery 
Ihrng^ rig^ht ; for on a delicate suggestion 
that the articles ought to become the pro- 
perty of the Corporatioii, he instantly 
agreed with me in opinion, and delivered 
tbem in person. 

Retelved, That the thanks of this So- 
cfety be presented to Mr. John G. Mott, 
for his Mbeifd donation of the elegant 
specimens of ichthyology prepared by 
bis late brother Dr. Samuel G. Mott, de- 
ceased; that bis name be re^tered 
amon^^ the benefactors of this Institution, 
and that &e communication of Professor 
MitchiD on the subject, together with this 
resolution, be published. 

By order of the Society, 

JOHN PINTAKD, 
JUcording J^'^ry, 
, Mr. Saumdejis, in "WaH-street, has 
Intiught the Kal^d&Kope to great per- 
foction. It now has a brilUancv of co- 
lours, with a revolving wheel, producing a 
most sorpriMngand beautiful effect 

Hie Directors of the United States 
Bank, have chosen the pUn drawn by 
Mr. Stbicklaio), of Philadelphia, to 
whom thev have awarded the first pre- 
Diium. Mr. Latbobe's plan has been 
approved as Hie next best, to whom they 
hkve awarded the second premium. 

Mr. Hkioit WiLLiABis, whose Ana- 
tomical Wax Preparations have been so 
greatly admired by medical men and the 
public at large, has just c<mipleted a su- 
perb piece of work. It is an elegant fuU 
length female fi^re in a recumbent 
position, susceptible of seventeen ana- 
tomical divisionsi Mr. W. has selected 
this city as the place where he first in- 
tends to exhibit this elegant specimen of 
bis ingenuity, and of native talent 

Dr. F. Pascalis of this city, has re- 
ceived the diploma of Associate of the 
French BCedieal Society and Faculty, in 
Fans. 

FOREIGN. 

Among the numerous works lately pub- 
lished in Germany, we find the following : 

Chemical Letters for Ladies, by W. 
A. LiAMPApros." Large 8vo. Freiberg. 
Gratn. Electrochemistry,* by the same. 

li^Uittel of Hebrew, Syriac, Cbalde, 
and Arabic Grammar, by Professor Va* 



TBR. Second edition. Large 8vo. Le^ 
ag. Vo^^. 

Systema Solaris, carmine Latino de- 
sciiptum ; ad}ectae sunt notse, quibus cum 
res tum verba Paullo obscuriora breviter 
explicantur, et tabulae aliquot astrono- ' 
roicse. G. L. Schultzb. 8 maj. Lips. 
Goeschen. 54 pag. et 9 tab. 

Antiquities of the Israelitic Peoj^ 
&c. Large Ovo. Berlin. Riicker. 

The Otinn and Diversified Relation of 
European Languages, by Chr. G. Vok 
AimnT ; and now' pubHshed by Dr. J. L. 
Klubeiu Frankfort on the Maine. 

The Posthumous Writings and C aam 
pondence of Benjamin FmANXLiN, with 
his Life and Portrait. Tramdated fronr 
the English. Istvol. Large 8vo« Wet- 
mar. 

Regeneration of Germany, by J. H. 
B. Drasekx. Luneburg. Herold. 

Likenesses of the most Eminent Blen 
of all Nations and limes. Published at 
Qwickau by Schumann. In this cdlec- 
tion we find, as a matter of course, ouf 
countryman WcuhingUm, 

lUley^g JihrraUve has been translated 
faito the German language, and published 
by Schmidt in Jena. 

The Posthumous Work of the Baron- 
ess De Stael : Considerations on the 
Principal Events of the French Revolu- 
tion, has been published in Germany, io 
French, English, and German. 

The Sermons of F. TaxREMm, have 
been published at Berlin, 1817, by Dan- 
ker & Humblot 

The Sermons and OratioDs of the 
General Superintendent Dr. T. F. C. 
LoFVLER, have been published at Stral- 
sund. These sermons are highly es^ 
teemed in Germany. 

Upwards of three hundred different 
publications have appeared in Germanv, ' 
relative to the Tlttrd Centenaiy (f ths 
RrformaHon* Some of these have been 
received in this city. One of them is 
peculiariy interesting: Renewed Re- 
membrance of the Men who laboured 
ibr and against the Reformation by 
Luther. Tbe author is the learned Rev« 
Dr. H. W. RoTERMUND, of Bremen. 

Gruber in Halle, and Goeshen in 
Leipzig, propose to publish an elegant 
edition of Wieland's Works, in 46 
volumes. 

A CharacteriatUcU Repre^enialUm ef 
Jdinerals, by Professor Haberle, has 
been publbhed in Weimar ; and also Au 
Iroduction to the Sttuly of Mineralogy^ 
by the same learned gentleman. These 
works are valuable to the student oC 
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DMtieralos^, and afford a great ina» of tb« 
most interc«?tinff information in that de- 
p^rfment of nadtral history. 

The first volume of J^fisceilaneow Trea^ 
iiMf, kc. by Baron VoTf Menu, Major- 
Geueral^ and Governor of his Rojal 
Highness Prince Charlea of Prussia, kc 
has been published by Maurer, in Boriin^ 
aad hat been sept by the learned author 
to his correspoodeDt in tbtt city. The 
Jttustrious author it a zealous and most 
acme anIiqQary, His military linow* 
ledge, fais scientific acquirements, and the 
ardour with which be investigates and 
•xploros the antiquities of his native land, 
aod other countries, enable him to pre- 
sent us with highly intcfcstiag results. 
He proves, as apf^ears to us iricontestibly, 
that various antiquities wl)ich have been 
biCbcrto considered as JRomany are tiic 
xeliquia? of Qermamt opemtions. 

An eminent literary character in Gcr- 
Viaoy, has transmitted to a correspondent 
in this city, his plan of a new periodical 
W0Tk> to be published at Lcipzi^^ 
entitled, Amcrika dargts telU durck strh 
40<6«<,— America represented (or set forth) 
by itself. The numbers are to appear 
every Tuesday and Saturday evening. 

Though this work will be obtainable in 
mil the chief cities and towns of Germatty^ 
and though one of the principal editors 
resides - at some distance from Leiptig^ 
yet that is the place where k will be pub- 
lislMd (by Goeschen)) and mA Hambui^^ 
as is erroneously stated in the Boston and 
New- York papers. 

^ The editors will not speak of the im- 
portance of this object, considering that 
as superfluous, and indeed as an offence 
against the tru(y intelligent reading 
world, which knows very well how fa- 
Toured America aspires, in its own vigour 
and youthful strength, at ih^ same time 
afipropriating to its own use whatever in 
the old world has been produced by ge- 
nius, and pointed out by experience as 
salntiferous.'' 

«' The materials for this journal will 
not be tsdcen from English or French ac- 
counts) but shall be furnished immediately 
from the countiy to which this establish- 
ment is devoted, partly by written commu- 
nications, and partly by the numerous 
Anierican public newspapers and monthly 
journals." 

The editors proceed to assure the Ger- 
man public, that they will be assisted by 
respectable gentlemen in America, and 
that arrangements are made to procure 
the earliest and most correct intelligence 
from the United States. Jbey then giire 



the plan, wImcIi is truly extanifft, lal 

will embrace, 

'* 1st. Grovemment inaN itsbrsnebea; 
oonseqently, new Laws, Civil InstitiaioiM, 
Finances, State of Defence, and of the 
Military Order, &c. 

" 2d. Progress of the Cultme ef tbe 
Land, and of the Blindt of the lohabi* 
taats ; consequently, Bnral Ecodob^i 
Intellectual, Moral, and BeligioiB lii- 
provcroent. State of the Chnrcfa, Edso- 
tion. Sciences, Arts, InrentioBi, Foias- 
tion of National Character, Traits sad 
Anecdotes from the Lives of Distis- 
guished Men, fee 

** 3d. State of Soeiety; «08«iwitly, 
Number of Inliabitants, Commence, Ntr 
vigation. Industry in general, Maonfw* 
fures, Luxury, Convenieocet, Anme? 
uients, fee. 

" 4th. Btmarkable OccmrenoeB of 
Time and Nature; consequently. War 
and Peace, Extraordinary Appesrsnow 
in the Material Wortd, &c." 

The first nnmbf^rs of this interestja^ 
work may be soon expected in this city. 
The talents of the principal editor, )k 
extensive acquaintance wi6i Anena 
and American literature, and the wbole 
plan and arrangement of this jounsli 
leave not a doubt that it will be ably e«* 
duoted* By this means correct infonO' 
tion relative to our own coantry willte 
diffused throughout a great portioa ^ 
Europe ; and we know that ^ jovul 
will circulate in Oermonw, Pokmdylt^ 
lies Denmark, Sweden, Helkmd, ftcte. 

A new edition of ScaucvssKMt'sLixi* 
CON Novi-TESTAMBTfrr, remed sad tt^ 
r&ted by several eminentscholary, is poi^ 
ing at theEdinburghUniver8ity,iiiqnirtft 
awl win be sderec^ped. [It is to be I^ 
grettedtbat the edition of Schleu885EI,b 
lately revised, corrected, and poblisW 
at Leipzig, is not stereotyped, as the «fr 
tien now publishing at Edinbmgb diftf 
in nwnr points, and, with many e aiiMit 
biblical critics, is net in snch fa^es^ 
tion as themoregp&nuine German «ditio»} 

Some curious letters from MadM» 
BEHTR^'^:p, at St. Helena, to t few 
friend in France, are said to be ii>F^ 
ration fur publication in London, FrMck 
and English. 

A di»?tingoi5hed Cbiropceist, J jio^ 
has in the pressi The Art of PseserfBg 
the Feet; or Practical ObscmUicii » 
the Prevention and Cure of Coras, J^ 
nions, Callosites, Chilblains^ kc. [Fp* 
bably as the firbt step towards prwwtooj 
and cure the author will reooflWW" 
wide and tasy «Aoi?«.] 
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Savitel Bagst^R, LondoD, is. print- 
ing' an edition of the Book of Coimnon 
Prayer, with translations into thq Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, German, and 
French languages : to he comprised in a 
<;uarto volume. 

Profeasor SxROMErER, Gottingen, has 
disoorered a new nietai which has received 
the name of Caducium, It is white as 
tin, TeT7 ductile, combines easily with 
other metals, fuses and volatiles in less 
time than zinc. It is found in abundance 
in the mines of this last metal. Its spe- 
cific weight is 8^5. It is expected that 
this metal will be of great consequence 
to the arts, on account of its properties, 
and of those which it communicates to 
metals with which it is capable of amal- 
gamating. 

Dr. M*CuLL0CH, Scotland, iias dis- 
covered ttoonew minerals in that country. 
The first is easily recognised by its re- 
semblance to indurated steatite or nob e 
serpentine, and by its green colour, on a 
fresh fracture, shortly turning to black, 
when it can scarcely be distinguished by 
the eye from jet or dry ooaL It is also 
infiisible before the bk>wpipe. Dr« M. 
has given it the name of ckiorophacitB^ 
from its obvious projperty. Jt oocopies 
amygdaloidal cavities in the trap rodn. 
The second is a white powder, of a barsh 
feel, but incapable of scratching glass, 
and neariy as fusible as that substance, 
producing a transparent, colourless bead ; 
characters snfficientto distinguish it from 
any mineral hitherto described. 1 1 occu- 
p»fl similar carittes in trap ; and he has 
given to it, from its leading character, the 
pamecf eoniie* 



ScHjaoTXil, the celebrated German as- 
tronomer, of Lilienthal, has published an 
account of the comet which appeared in 
161 f , and from a comparison of his obser- 
vations on this comet witli those made by 
bim on that of 1807, he has deduced some 
remarkable conclusions. The apparent 
diameter uf the head of this cqinct in 
1811, was 34' 12", which gives a real 
diameter of 2,052,000 geographical miles ! 
The greatest apparent length of the tail 
was 18^, equal to 131,852,000 geographi- 
cal miles ! — Mr. Schroter- conceives it 
impossible to explain this prodigious ex- 
tent without admiUing thai there cmU in 
the gpace around the stm a subtile Tnatter, 
susceptible «/ becoming krniinmii by iks 
combined it^uenee of the sun and the comeU 
Independently of the force possessed by 
comets as masses of matter, he believes 
them to be endowed with a repulsive and 
impulsive force, which has some aiialogy 
to the electric fluid, and like it acts in 
different directions. 

RicnERADn, France, exalts in harii^ 
proved to tlie world, that for very im- 
portant purposes, the cavity of the thorax 
may be opened by excision of the riba 
and of the pleura ; in case of a great 
lesion of a lobe of the lungs, a part 
Biay be cut oSt and hydroperi cardinm 
might be operated as a hydrocele. 

A new method of 8h<>eing horses has 
been introduced in England. It consists 
of two pieces joined by a hD^, which is 
defended by a strong 8teel*headed rivet, 
and by adapting itself to the expansion oC 
the foot is intended to prevent contrac- 
tion. 
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LINES 

OJV JUiKE ONTARIO, 

From LietUetutnt HaWs Travels in Canada and 
the United States. 

KhiTABlO's ample breast is $ttU, 
And silence walks the distant hill ; 
And sommer-barkA are gently glidiiig, 
Where lately yonder war-tow'rs riding 
Seem'd like leviathans, to load 
The bosom of the groaning flood. 
Oft as gray dawn broke oJer the wave, 
Each fiostUe line stem greeting gave, 
< And oft, beneath the setting ion, 
Re^mnsive peal'd each heavy gun. 
Then croucn'd the midnight ambuscade, 
Within the pine-wood's piUar'd shade^ 
And Indian war^notes ^ercely rosf) 
A death-diige to uowairy ibss> 



As borst their murdtering attack 

Upon the drowsy Bivouac. 

liouod Icajper'd fort, and post, and ford, 

The orashmg shell and caonon roar'd> 

Till rung th alarum of the fray» 

From old Toronto's* quiet bay, 

To where Niagara madly pours 

His boiling tide 'twixt mountain shores:— 

The eagle, whose broad wins was spread ^ 

Above the cataract's wild b©d| 

Scared by unwonted thunders, rose 

To hang the nest of bis repose, 

Where cedars desolately wave 

U*cr Naniboja's island grave :t 



• The Indian name for York, where formerly 
was an Indian tewn. 

t One of the Manitoulin islands. For the 
story, see Henry's Traveb in Canada in VWO 
aad 1776, p. 168. 
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No wolf his moonlij^ht hunt pursued. 
By Eric's forest solitude, 
But cow'ring from his covert ran, 
Dreading the lordlier chase of umn ; 
Kor dared the unbuntcd stag remain 
Near his loved hauntSi and green demesne. 
But far from sounds <i human slauf^hter, 
He strays by Hunon's distant water. 



OK WYOMING. 

BT TOE SAMS. 

'Sweet Wyoming, though none be left to tell 
The beauty of thy days to liiture men, 
Hoinr blest when peac^ul Albert ml'd thr glen, 
And Gertmde was thy flower, vet shaft thou 

dwell. 
And h\fidtci through ages, for with diarm and 
spell, 
Wreaths of immortal brightness have baen 
flung, 
•flding thy nun—and a gifted shell 
Thy tale of desolation nath ontrung 



With melodies, on wbidi the soul reposes 
Like eastern iMilbuls on Caahmeriao roses;— 

And bright e^^es have wept o'er thee, and sbiil 
w#cp, 
Till native has grown ruthless b allhevts, 
And pity, angel-pkimed, to heaven depsm: 
For thou in freedom's burning fidd didst wn^ 
A deadly harvest, therefore snail thy sleep 

Be ha]low\], and thy name a star o'er gkcy'i 
steep. 



EPICaiAM. 

Written ofter gcing to Lam. 
This law, they say, great nature's cfaaii m- 



That ecataes ever must produce tfetit: 
In me behold reversed great nature's laws 
All my ejects lost by a ii^le i 
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EUROPE. 

CmEAT-BUlTAIN AND IRELAKD. 

AT the elections in England the num- 
bers of the opposition have been in* 
creased by abotit thirty members. Among 
the new members is Sir Robert Wilson, 
who took so active a part in the escape of 
Lavalette, and who wrote the book on the 
resources of Russia. In an address to bis 
constituents, he informed them he should 
adopt the (b]k>wing rules for his parlia- 
mentary conduct, viz. ^' 1st, That an idle 
man is a useless nruma]. 2d, That a 
man in power should never go to sleep 
without tmnkiug of tbosc who are awake. 
3d, That before ho cats his dinner he 
should reflect that there are many wlio 
would like to dine with him : — and 4th, 
That when he walked along the streets, 
he should reflect that there were some who 
could not walk, because they were in 
irons." There exists, at present^ great 
discontent among the labourers at $Ian- 
Chester. 
A letter to the editor of the London 
^Courier, from Manchester, August 1, 
states that the spinners, to the number of 
14,000, still continue to bid defiance to 
their employers, and are subsisting upon 
their own limited means. This combina- 
tion of the labourers appears to be quite 
extensive ; and it is even stated that re- 
mittances to these deluded people have 
been made fjx)m the mechanics of Lon- 
don. Some of the English pai^rs speak 
with trembling upon the subject, atuJ at- 



tribute the disoiders to the sedicioM wb- 
tings and secret ipachinatinos of thi 
Black Dwarf and company. 

Liverpool^ Af^rust 8.— The wapki 
suspensiOD of business at Manch6iter still 
cootiiiues, and the strength of the discfli- 
tented is even increased by contiDualsc* 
cessions of numbers. No means of check* 
inf this monstrous and alanninf eril hai 
yet been suggested, and indeed it appeaii 
to be beyond the reach of human iajfrn- 
ity to provide the adequate remedy with- 
out such encroachments on the liberty of 
the subject as cannot be endured* A^ 
application of military force has been spo- 
ken of, but such a cure would be wone 
than the disease. This, however, n w»t 
certain, that if we cannot destovy tte 
principle of combination, it will infoBiUf 
destroy us. Neither commerce, nor ma- 
nufactures, nor law, nor liberty, nof i** 
dependenoe, can consist with the rigl»t<ii 
legislation assumed by these confederar 
cles, in the most important of aU mstt«') 
the price of labour. 

It is the opinion of many writeis that 
Great Britain has now reached the «aj^ 
of her prosperity, and that her speedy »j 
cime, in conformity to the histoiy of all 
nations, must soon be expected tfi c<**" 
mencc. Various conjectures have bees 
formed as to the causes which arc lisg 
tofproduce her ultimate downfiiL W 
corruption of government; the inores* 
of luxury; the failure of public sgaiU 
the foture marine superiority of ^^®2S 
have all beeu brought fonvard as probaW 
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eOdeot cantet of our decleosioii in the 
scale of nations. 

The mannfacturen at Stockport, turn- 
ed out for higher wages. They commit- 
ted some depredations and made battle, 
with brick bats and stones, against a 
corps of cavalry, and beat them off. Ad- 
ditional troops were expected. Some of 
the rioters had been apprehended. 

Wageiin Ssotland, — Farm servants for 
six months, with bed, board and washing 
found, from 6 to 8 pounds; women^s wa- 
ges from 3 to 4 pounds. Labourers by tho 
day, with vk^tuals, receive one shilling, 
without victuals, one shilling and six 
pence. 

Mr. Baring, the banker, it is said, is in- 
vited to attend the meeting of the sove- 
reigns at Aix-la-Chapelle. His interest 
in tiie French loans is given as the cause 
of it 

A report was in circulation at Ilam- 
bui^, that England will probably obtain 
by negociation a port in the Baltic. 

As a proof of the increase of the fo- 
reign commerce of Liverpool, it is stated, 
that the dock duties, which were in 1U17, 
75,999/. 16*. 4iL have this year risen to 
08,538/. 8«. 3flf. beiog an increase of 
22,638/, 1U. Wd. 

The woolen manufactory in England, 
it is said, is rapidly increasing. In proof 
of this fact, we are told, that tlic miantity 
of wool imported into all parts of England 
during^ the last year, amounted to one 
hundred and ninety miUions of poimds ; 
whereas, tlie quantity imported during 
the preceding year, amounted only to 
86 millions, and not more than 75 millions 
in anjr former year. 

lAnrndofij July 31. — Resocbces of the 
CouNTRT.— Proporfiort of the dibt and 
resource* of thu country at the present 
and former periods. — ^Upon the accession 
of Geoi^ the First, in 1714, the debt 
amounted to 54,145,363/; the same debt, 
as it stood on the 1st of February, 1817, 
bad accumulated to 819,536,937/. The 
reign of George L embraced a period of 
12 jrears, 10 months, and 10 days, during 
which the whole sum produced by the 
customs was 2 1 ,632,985/ ; and by the ex- 
cise 30,42 1 ,45 1 /. Now the articles sub- 
ject to customs and excise, are such as 
the majority of a nation never purchase 
till they are provided with other commo- 
dities of more indispensable necessity. — 
The increase of the former keeps pace 
with the increase of the national wealth, 
and exhftitB a certain demonstration of 
that increase. 

The customs for the year, endine the 
5th of January, 1816, amounted to 



10^87,522/: tl)e cxciiO duties, dur 
the same interval produced 26,562,432/^ 
the then existing war duties are included 
in this amount. Here the customs for one 
year will be found io have produced 
nearly as much as they did in six years of 
the reign of George L mod the excise, 
during one year of the present reign, 
am6unled to a sum equal to about five^ 
sixths of the total produce, during a pe^ 
riod of more than twelve years, in the 
above-mentioned reign. The produce of 
the stamps may not be thought to furnish 
so sure a test of national w^th, as that 
of the customs and excise; but yet as 
they are an index of a multifarious class 
of dealings betwixt man and man, they 
may serve to elucidate the amount of the 
circulating wealth during any particnlar 
period. If we compare tho amount of 
the stamp duty in George L with that in 
the present reign, we shall be forcibly 
struck with the dispanty. During the lat- 
ter part of George I. the stamps produced 
the annual sum of 1 32,665/; whilst be- 
tween 5th Jan. 1816, and 5th Jan. 1817, 
they amounted to 5,965,434/, or near six 
millions sterling. Notwithstanding the 
immense increase in the scale of the 
stamp duty, which has taken place in tho 
present reign, we roust recollect that it is 
the increased opulence and multiplied 
dealings of the country which have ena- 
bled it to bear this increase ; and it must 
at tho same time be considered, that 
tliough the payment of the duty is com- 
pulsory upon particular legal and com- 
mercial transactions, those transactions 
themselves are optional ; and that there- 
fore the payment of the duty itself being 
so far spontaneous, the increase on that 
duty can be owing to nothing but the 
prosperity of the country. The in- 
creased revenue of the post office fur- 
nishes a signal proof not only of the in- 
creased civilization, but of the increased 
wealth of the country within the last cen- 
tury. In tlie four last years of Geoi^ge L 
the post-office produced an average of 
75,445/, in the year. In the year ending 
the 6th Jan. 1817, the same source m 
revenue yielded no less than 1,426,000/. 
Here we have much more than a decuple 
increase, and in a species of voluntary 
payment, which furnishes a striking cri- 
terion of affiuence. A national debt 
must be considered as great or small ac- 
cording to the wealth of the people by 
whom it has been incurred) and out of 
which it is to be paid. A debt of one 
million to a poor country may be more 
than a debt of ten millions to a rich, as 
one iadiridual may be much less dis- 
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tressed bjr a debt of a thousand, than 
another may he by a debt of one hundred, 
or even only ten pounds. 

FRANCE. 

It is stated that the proposition made 
to the French gorcrnrnent with regard to 
the removal of the foreign troops now in 
France, is, that they shall take up their 
quarters on the frontier for one entire 
year, at t&e expense of France, and that 
this is to be the sitic qua non of their with- 
drawing. 

There is a report of a new conspiracy 
against tlic French government being 
detected at Pari:>. We have some ru- 
moureii details of the aflair. The plot 
was got Hp by some ultra roycUisUy and 
their design was to seize the king's minis- 
ters, and cariT them off to the forest of 
VincCnncs. This bein^ effected — ^it is 
Raid, had the king refused to sign his ab- 
dh!ation, it was the intention of the con- 
spirators to proceed a ia Paul premier — 
wliich, we suppose, means to assassinate 
him. What they then would have done 
is not hinted at. 

A Paris paper says— Count Chaptal 
will soon publish an important work, the 
statistics of agriculture and manufactures, 
which goes to prove during the revolution 
our progress in agriculture and industry 
has been as rapid as in our conquests, 
ftnd that we have at least preserved all 
the fruits of the two former. In this 
manner, during thirty years of misfor- 
tunes, w<5re formed all the means of re- 
pairing them^ Our arms are idle, but 
our arts pursue their conquests. To them 
France will be indebted for her rapid 
prosperity, and Europe wiU always be 
their tributary. 

The king of Franc* has- issued a pro- 
damation, in which he states, that "wish- 
ing to secure by every means in. our 
power, tlie abolition of Ae slave trade 
in every part of oUr dominions, we hare 
ordained as follows:" 

Art. 1. There shall be constantly main- 
tained on the co^t of our African Esta- 
'blishments, a cruising squadron of our 
marine, ibr the pui^pose of visiting all 
French vessels which shall appear within 
the limits of our possessions on the said 
coasts, and of preventing every violation 
of our laws and ordinance. 

(Signed) LOUIS. 

Saint Cloud, June 24. '. , 

i%at.-^A Paris paper of the 9tb of 
August, in noticing the unusual heat of 
the weather, thus remarks : — ^<* The ex- 
cessive^ heats that we experience have 
^ven rfee to several meteorological ob- 



servations, suYficiently inierestiig. Are* 
markabte circumstance in them is, that 
the heats are nearly equal throogkiiit 
Europe, in all latitudes. At Rome, Ber- 
lin, Madrid, and Vienna, the themonie- 
ters of Reaumur have risen to the same 
degrees." 

General Cannel, charged with Deio^ 
concernefl in the late consphacy, wfae 
was supposed to have left the country, 
has been arrested, and after several exa- 
minations, committed to the Conciei^ferie. 

Pari*, Jiu/y 22. In consequence of the 
extreme heat which we now have, the 
river fells from day to day. It is alrwdy 
nearly a foot lowiH* than the low wtter 
of 1719, which is quoted as a year of 
great drought 

M . Lemaitre, the inventor of a boot 
which may be enclosed in a cane, and 
who the last winter would have cnwsed 
the basin of the liuxembourg, if the 
swans had had the politeness to take krm 
in tow, announces that he has perfect|8 
its construction, and is waiting only&r 
mild weather to undertake a new Toytge 
in his kydrodal. 

■SPATN. 

The following picture of the i^ea^ 
deplorable situation of the Spankh mo- 
narchy, is copied from the London Tineit 
of the 9th of June. The infonnatioo^w 
derived by the editor of that paper froa 
a correspondent at Madrid, and if Iheooe 
half of it be true, wo must sapposc tk 
Spanish government on^the pomlofdiS' 
solution. Though we have given fortign 
dates much later, yet we tiiiok this iiti* 
cle cannot fail to be read with iotereiit 
Madrid, Ma^^ 

The political and fmancial sitnatitifl d 
Spain is so embarrassed, that unle« it 
were observed on the sjKjt, no idoaootW 
be formed of it, and any represeiititiflii 
that could be mado would All diort « 
the truth. "I shall endeavour to give y<» 
as complete aconcepticmof itaiwwiw^ 
by collecting together the detacnedi* 
tureS of the general picture* 

When we heard here of the oo wf^ 
tion of a congress of the allied gof*** 
ments at Aix-la-Cbapelle, the kwj ** 
tified his desire to atteiid it Hei«^ 
no satisfaction on this point fr^nttfew* 
nets to which his antbitsfadon flP*w*j 
cated his intention. ^Tbe cltort » 
Vienna was the first wlncl^ ''^*'''**j?S 
position to this design, tM EiigiMw** 
Prussia afterwards answered to *^2*J 
purport. As the opinion of Ae oW* 
Russia admitted of no donbt,* it w» Jj" 
ccssaiy to reoounee tbifl poxmp '" 
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Spanish ministry showed tlxemselves tlie 
wore dissatisfied on the occasion, as they 
expected from this approachment an ame- 
lioration in the external relations of the 
kin^om, which their own exchisive ef- 
forts do not permit them to expect. 

It is not to be inferred from this that 
the boldest projects are not still hatched 
here.— Thus with the minister of war, 
they still talk of the recapture of Bncnos 
Ayres, and the occupation of Monte 
Video. It is even said that M. Pizarro 
has drawn up a manifesto, which he is 
about to ba^ translated into all lati- 
^a^8, for the purpose of being dis- 
tribaled over Europe, to expose those 
causes of complaint on the part of Spain, 
which justify her in taking^ up arms 
agfainst Portugal. If a manifesto was the 
only necessary requisite for conducting a 
war, a war might take place ; but as mo- 
ney or credit may likewise be required, 
the world may rest assured that the hos- 
tile projects of the Spanish government 
will long remain in the imagination of 
those who have dreamt them. 

To be convinced of this, we have only 
to cast our eyes on the financial situation 
of the kingdom. It is such, that if one 
were to describe it in general terms he 
might be charged with exaggeration, but 
here the proofs are striking — tliey rest on 
facts publicly known — it is only necessary 
to enumerate them. 

The system «f M. Garay, which ap- 
peared so seducing in theory, has crum- 
bled into dust before the difficulties of 
its execution. All the resonrccs^of taxa- 
tion are exhausted, and it is certain that 
the half of the taxes imposed have not 
been levied. Tlie impossibility of rais- 
ing them IS so great, that the minister has 
flinched from the rigorous measures which 
had been begun to be employed. Every 
where are complaints heard, every dis- 
tress shows itself in the most hideous as- 
pect All the public coffers are empty. 
The army has not received its pay for 
three years, and the officers of the civil 
administration hare not touched the eighth 
part of their salaries. There have been 
witnessed at Madrid, officers and civil 
servants of the public, begging alms^and 
the provinces have even suffered more 
than the capital. 

At Seville a regiment was in want of 
^ery thing, and the officers were re- 
^pced to the state of begging a dinner in 
the convents. In fine, tiiis situation be- 
^minff intolerable, the colonel, M. 
T^'OneiU, waited with his staff on the 
captRiii,g.f.T)cral of the province to de- 
n»«infl a part of their pay on account. As 
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there were no public funds, M. D'Oneill 
lent from his own private funds all that 
he could dispose of; and now, instead of 
repaying his advances, they are attempt- 
ing to find fault with the step which he 
took. 

At Valencia, the firmness of the cap- 
tain-general, M. Elliott, was able alone 
to calm the effervescence of the troops, 
who had not received any pay for three 
months. He ordered a month's pay to be 
given to them, a^fainst the express will of 
the minister of finaikce. 

At Cadiz, it was not without the great- 
est difficulty they were able to embark a 
battalion destined for the Lima expedi- 
tion, and which had not touched any pay 
for three years. 

The roads are less safe than ever. 
Robbers infest every part of tlie kingdom, 
and there is no security without an escort. 

Every despatch of general Morillo con- 
cludes with demands of reinforcemcnU 
and supplies of every kind. It is but too 
certain that his army labours under the 
most frightful privations. 

It is thought here that such a state of 
things cannot last, and that the system 
of M. Garay must give way to another, 
and that the minister must resign his 
office. 

Howevedkis may be, as distress is a 
bad counselw^ the Spanish government, 
with a view of filling its coffers, has had 
recourse to several expedients which 
cannot be better characterized than by 
stating them. 

A royal decree had granted the right 
of entre'port to the port of Cadiz. Some 
factors had in consequence embarked in 
speculations for Lima; but at the moment 
of the expedition putting to sea, it was 
notified that they would have to pay not 
only the duties of clearance, but also 
the duties of entry, due only at Lima, 
under the pretext, that although the de- 
cree was published, it had not yet been 
put in execution. One may judge of the 
desolate state of the maritime conomerce, 
in a country where there exists no in- 
surance office for ca^es when ships do 
not arrive at their destination, and under 
a government which has never made any 
return for its unjust gain. 

The foUowing is another trait which is 
not less remarkable than the preceding. 
Some asriculturists of Biscay had, by 
virtue of a royal license, exported corn ; 
they protested, indeed, against the mi- 
nister's demand of dues contrary to the 
privileges of their province ; but as they 
were allowed to embark without being 
compelled to pay ^u* dues, they coosi- 
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dered themselves freed from tbcm. What 
therefore was their surprise, when, on 
the arrival of their ships at Bordeaux, 
the Spanish consul stopped the unlading 
until they had paid these dues, which ex- 
ceeded not only tliose imposed in Spain, 
but even the value of the com. The 
merchandize could not be sold, and the 
result was an enormous loss both to the 
factors and the agnculturists. 

The affair of Mr. Ikfeade, and his en- 
largement, must be sufficiently known to 
you to make it unnecessiary for me to en- 
ter into details. Sir Henry Wellesley 
strongly insiets upon their payment of 
50,000 piastres of which Mr. Meade de- 
frauded the company of English mer- 
chants, represented by Mr. Macdurmot. 
M. D. Pizarro answered sir Henry in no 
very modemte tone— that it was astonish- 
ing that the British ambassador should 
make such a demand, since he was 
ignorant and must be igfnorant of the 
whole foundation of this affair. Things 
came to such a point, that the word rup* 
lure has been already pronounced, and 
sir Henry has declared to the Spanish 
minister that he would send the entire 
correspondence to his government, that 
\t migbt be able to judge on which side the 
fault lay. At the moment of my writing 
this letter I learn that M. flftarro, fear- 
ing the xK)nsequcnce8 of Impassion, has 
just written in the mildest terms to sir 
Henry Wellesley, and Uiat Mr. Meade 
has raised an enormous claim against the 
Spanish government under the title of 
an indemnity. 

While these events and discussions are 
going on, the interior of the court of 
Spain gives itself up to puerilities which 
form the most afflicting contrast with the 
situation of public affairs. 

The Marchioness of Roua had wished 
to marry the Prince de Laval, son of the 
ambassador of France. The king op- 
posed k, saying that she ought to marry 
a Spaniard. She chose one accordingly. 
lie was a young officer, equally noble and 
poor. This choice also caused displea- 
sure; the Marchioneaila was placed in a 
convent, and the officer was put under 
arrest. It is not known whether the king 
will relent and consent ta the marriage. 

Masked balls are severely prohibited 
here, and it has been thought right, to 
push the rigour of the regulations to such 
a point, as to break up a children's ball, 
the oldest of whom was not fifteen, and 
who were assembled as a family party at 
the house of the dowager Duchess^ of Os- 
sune. This lady is the mother of the 
Duke of Ossuhe^ all whose Tevenues the 



court keeps to itself, under the pretext 
tfa^t he does not live with his wife. 

In all this, the court is entirely given 
up to the practice of devotion. Tli^ queeo, 
whose pregnancy is now certain, went 
through the devotion^ ceremony of nine 
days, at a chapel in the city« for the pur- 
pose of ootaining the result from heaven. 
Lately, the generals of the Capuchins, 
and of the Hieronimites, have been 
covered in the presence of the king as 
grandees of Spain. Unfortuoately the suf- 
fering people have looked upon this cere- 
mony with no favourable eye, and the ad- 
mission of a capuchin to a ceremony of 
sheer vanity, and of obsolete etiquette, 
does not much contribute to restore the 
veneration of the Spaniards for their 
monks. 

Letters from Madrid (says a London 
paper] to the 16th of July, mention thai 
a change in the war department was aooo 
expected, and that an expedition of .3000 
troops was preparing to sail for Havana. 
The same letters announce that king 
Charles the fourth is preparing to present 
to the approaching cong^ress at Aix-k- 
Chapelle, a claim to the throne of Spain, 
and that be has a strong party in his fa- 
vour at Madrid. 

GERMAKT. 

A Vienna Gazette says — There has 
been spread in our city, with astomshiog 
rapidity, for some days, a pamphlet on 
the subject of manufactures and com- 
merce, which excites general interest 
It was originally printed at Frankfort, on 
Maine, and is entitled, ^^ An Essay on 
the Question — How may the Nations of 
Grermany shake off the ycke of England?^ 
The author says, that it is impossible to 
deny the real existence of this servitude^ 
as much longer to remain bliod to its 
consequences, which, according to him, 
are approaching to the total destruction 
of our commerce. The same opinion is 
expressed in a pamphlet published at 
Vienna, entitled, ^^ Is the decay of the 
Manufacturers of Austria worthy of &e 
attention of Government ?'' Th^ piece 
is attributed to the pen of count Kuessfein, 
who has already produced several works 
of acknowledged merit. 

The official Grazette of Vienna contains 
a circular from the government annoooc- 
ing for sale by public auction, tweaty- 
eight estates belonging to the crown, m 
onier to apply the profits to the payment 
of the national debt Some oC ^mbc 
estates are of very great extent, witlF 
9,000 or 10,000 inhabitanta. 

It is stated m a Vienna jMfer that tb9 
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emperor has given to the prince of Parmai 
(young Napoleon) the estates ceded to 
his majesty by the grand dnke of Tuscany, 
the revenues of which amount to 1 )2d0,000 
florins. 

Baron Peschaska, chief of the general 
staff of the army of Austria, has set out 
from Vienna to go to Milan, to inspect 
the fortresses of Upper Italy, and to fix 
definitively the measures of the congress 
of Vienna relative to their defence. Aus- 
trian troops will compose its principal 
garrison. 

SWEDEN. 

It is asserted in an article from Stock- 
holm, that the states had approved of the 
proposal made by the king of Sweden to 
sell the island of St. Bartholomew, and 
to apply the produce of the sale to the 
liquidation of the debt of Norway. 

RUSSIA. 

The emperor of Russia has returned 
to Petersburgh from his tour through his 
dominions, having performed a journey 
of 1200 leagues in six weeks. 

A dispute exists between Russia and 
Turkey relative to the sovereignty of the 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
The Grand Seignior, claiming them as 
his own, has levied a contribution of two 
millions of piastres on the former. 

ASIA. 

EAST INDIES. 

71)6 British are about to build six small 
I rigates of 32 guns, at Trincolalee. 

Very strict orders had been issued not 
to permit the ingress of Europeans into 
the interior more than five miles from 
Bombay. 

We have details showing that a very 
extensive war rages in India. The na- 
tives fight desperately, and though gene- 
rally defeated, soon rally and fight again. 
Ceylon, whose " legitimate king" the 
British seized, shipped off and imprison- 
ed, (at the very time they were abusing 
Napoleon for keepmg fool Ferdinand in 
custody) is much agitated, and the people 
are killing off' quite rapidly. 

The fort of Talnicr had been stormed 
and taken by Sir T. Ilislop. The con- 
test was very severe, and the garrison 
were put to the sword ! 

The Peisliwah is very far from being 
subdued— >he has a large body of cavaliy 
under his command, and continually har- 
rasses the British— another hostile chief, 
•lalled Bajee Row> has 30,000 mounted 
men in arin^. 



The East Indians, fighting for their 
homes and the bones of their ancestors, 
are called " rebels*'^ — other persons, with 
not a twentieth part of the causes for re- 
sistance, when fighting in Spain, were 
called " PATRIOTS." 

IfEW- HOLLAND. 

A discovery has been made in Ne«r 
South Wales, which must materially af- 
fect the future advancement of that colo- 
ny. " A river of the first magnitude" 
has been found in the interior, running 
through a most beautiful country, rich in 
soil, limestone, slate and good timber. A 
means of communication like this, has 
long been anxiously searched for without 
success, and many began to entertain an 
apprehension that the progress of coloni- 
zation in Ncw-IIolland would be confined 
to its coasts. 

AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

Tlie bashaw or viceroy of Egypt has 
re-opened the intercourse with India by 
way of the Red Sea, as formerly, for ^e 
purpose of obtaining supplies of India 
merchandise : the goods are first brought 
to Suez, and conveyed from thence, across 
the isthmus, to Alexandria. The bashaw 
paid his last tribute to the grand seignior 
m Mocha coffee. We place no confidence 
in the extent or duration of a trade car- 
ried on through such channels with the 
East. The ruined commerce and import- 
ance of the Venetian commonwealth are 
pretty fair illustrations of the superior 
benefits attending on the route by the 
Cape, which the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the French and English, have use4 for 
near three centuries. 

INTERIOR OP AFRICA. 

The following interesting intelligence 
of further exploring the interior of Africa, 
is from a late London publication : , 

Another enterprise to explore the ter> 
mination of the Niger is uinlertaken, and 
as in all former ones, with sanguine hopes 
of success. Captain Gray, of the Royal 
African Corps, is intrusted with the im» 
mediate chaigo of the expedition. He 
is represented as every way qualified for 
solving this geographical enigma: he has 
been seven years in Africa, and is well 
acquainted with the Jaloff language. The 
route is to be that of the Gambia river* 
which he bad already entered. By let- 
ters which have been received from thin 
oflicer, it appears tliat his arrangementi 
were nearly completed, and> what was 
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of much consequence, his people all well 
and in high spirits, notwithsUndiog^ the 
failure or former attempts. A transport 
had heen despatched to the Cape de Verd 
Islands, to procure horses and mules, the 
return of which was soon expected, when 
Captain Gray would directly commence 
his JDumcy into the interior. The rainy 
season had terminated, and the weather 
was considered as favourable. Mr. Rit- 
chie, late private secretary to Sir Charles 
6tuart, at Paris, and Captain Marryat, 
of the Royal Navy, are to attempt a jour- 
ney towards Tombuctoo. The former 
gentleman is appointed vice-consul at 
Mourzouk, in the interior, the capital of 
Fezzan, a dependency of Tripoli, whose 
govenor is son of the bey of that kicigdom. 
These gentlemen are also sanguine of 
success, as the protection of his highness 
the bey is gnaranteed to them, and the 
journey not so perilous from that cause as 
by the other routes, although they have 
the great Zaharah to pass, and must be 
eight days without meeting with water. 
As usnal, the French have been before 
lis, and a Spaniard, who travelled in 
Egypt for Napoleon, under the assumed 
name of Ali Bey, has actually set off. It 
is already known that Mr. Bowditch and 
tome other gentlemen from Cape ('oast 
Castle have penetrated into the Ashantee 
country, and been well received, after 
some opposition from Daondeb, formerly 
pne of Napoleon^s agents, but now the 
representative of (be king of the Ne- 
thcriands. Some curious information 
has been received by this means, which, 
it is thought, gives more probability to 
the death of Mungo Park than any that 
has hitherto appeared. Mr. Bowdilch 
met with some Moorish merchants who 
had' been at Houssa, who slated that 
while they were at that place a tohile mku 
was seen going down the Niger in a large 
canoe, in whicjb all the other persons were 
blacks. This was reported to the king, 
who inunediately sent some of his people 
to aifvise him to return, and to tell him 
that if he proceeded much farther he would 
be destroyed by the cataracts. The white 
man, mistaking the good intentions of the 
king, persisted in his voyage. The king 
sent a lano^e party to seize him and bring 
him to Houssa, which, after some opposi- 
tion, they efRacted. Here he was detained 
by Uie king for two years, at the end of 
which time he took ill of a fever and died. 
The mefchants who related this tale de- 
clared that they had seen the white man 
at Houssa. Whether this person was 
Mungo Park, or his companion, Lteute- 
. nant Martyn, the last known-survivor of 



the party besides himself, no meaiis exist 
of ascertaining, although there is strong 
reasons for supposing thieit no other white 
persons could have l^n in the interior of 
Africa in the situation described. 

AMERICA. 

8PANISK AMEBICA. 



Venezuela, 

The patriots of Venezuela are repre- 
sented as every where successftd. It k 
stated on the authority of a British ofiBcer 
in the service of the patriots, that np to 
the 22d July there had been several 
battles fought, and much ridnnishin^ be- 
tween the contending parties, in all of 
which the patriots were victorkras, and 
had finally possessed themselves of the 
entire command of the plains, and com- 
pelled the royalists to take refuge in the 
mountains. The eleven British officers 
who were arrested last winter in PhSa- 
delphia, under a process from the autho- 
rity of the United States, had arrived in 
Venezuela, and joined the patriot army. 
Mr. Clay's celebrated speech on the 
subject of our relations with South- Ame- 
rica, had been translated into the Spanish 
language, and was read generally at the 
licads of the patriotic regiments, amidst 
the most enthusiastic applauses* 

Bolivar is removed from the command 
of the armies, and placed at the bead of 
the Venezuelian government. General 
Paez is his military successor. 

Buenos Ayret. 
The troops of the United Provinces of 
South-America, have been successful in 
several late engagements with the roy- 
alists, the most considerable of which 
was the battle of Maipu. Some months 
ago an overture, was made by the patriots 
for regujar exchanges of prisoners with 
the royalists, and the general adoption 
of the usages of civilized warfare, which 
was refus^. Since the battle of Maipe 
this overture has been acceded to. News 
from Buenos Ayres, under date of the 
Cth July, informs also that the viceroy 
' of Peru has proposed an armistice Uxc a 
year, with the offer of withdrawing the 
royal troops from Potosi, Charcas, la 
Paz, and Cochabamba, to the Desagna- 
dero, the former frontier of La Plata ; 
but on condition frorh the patriots not to 
molest the royalists, who are yet in the 
province of Talcaguana, in ^Chili. Ge- 
neral San Martin was at Buenos Ayres. 
Tlie cause of his being absent for so ioog 
a time from the army was not known, al- 
though it was mmoured that he will suc- 
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caed PueyrredoD. Artigaa suDcessfiilly 
maintains bis war against the Portuguese 
on one side, and the Buenos Ayveans on 
the other — he has recently defeated some 
troops of the latter. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Canada. 
Robert Gourlay was tried at Kingston, 
^ U. C. on the 15th August, for a libel on 
the government of U. C. and for an at- 
tempt to sow sedition among the people. 
Judge Campbell presided, and the cause 
was opened bv Mr. Bolton, the public 
prosecutor. He was followed by Mr. 
Gourlar, who conducted his own defence, 
and who was permitted to lead to the 
jury an address he had prepared for the 



occasion, which is stated to hare exhi- 
bited a specimen of bold, energetic com- 
position, seldom equalled, and contained 
'many excellent maxims of political wis- 
dom and justice. After the whole day 
had been occupied byfthe trial, the cause 
was submitted to the jury, who soon after 
returned a verdict of acquittal, amidst 
the acclamation of the audience. On the 
following morning " Qourlay for ever** 
was found inscribed on almost every 
fonce and comer post in Kingston. A 
public dinner was given to Mr. Grourlay 
by the citizens of Kingston the day after 
the trial, attended bv respectable men 
from different j>arts of the province, some 
of whom had come several hundred miles 
to attend the trial 



Abt. 9. DOMESTIC OCCURJUENCES. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bangor, ^igiut 13. 

THE Commbsiooers of the Land Office, 
Messrs. Robbins, Lewis and Lee, have 
had a meeting and consultation at Bangor 
tills season ; and after having determined 
upon a course of conduct and measures 
best suited to accomplish the objects of 
the government, the^ have been carrving 
their plan into efficient execution. They 
have been em[)loyed in the survey of the 
land on each side of Penobscot river, and 
in laying out an extensive road from the 
east side of the river toward the eastern 
boundary of the District. The time of the 
commissioners is in a considerable degree 
occupied in examining the situation of the 
country, the quality of the soil, mill pri« 
vilegcs, &LG. and tlicy say as far as they 
have proceeded up the river, (which, how- 
ever, is no farther than Passadunkeag) the 
country appears better than they expected 
to find it. 

They have now gone up the river with 
the view of exploring the great west branch 
(so culled) of Penobscot to its source, and 
also for the purpose of locating the four 
townships which the Indians have reserved 
to themselves in their late treaty with our 
Gommissioners. They have taken on this 
excursion Joseph Treat, Esq. for an assist- 
ant surveyor, and will take such other as- 
sistants as may be necessary. 

This branch of the river has never been 
explored except by the Indians, and the 
time which may be spent in exploring it 
will be well employed. 

CONKECTICUT. 

The committee of the Hartford Conven- 
tion have finished their report of a constitu- 
tion for the state of Connecticut. The arti- 
cles of the bill of rights have been separate- 



ly discussed, and, with amendments, all ap- 
proved. The dbcussion is now going on 
upon the constitution. 

VERMONT. 

Crovemor Galusha has been re-elected 
governor of this state with very little oppo- 
sition. 

NXW-YOBK. 

The Oneida Indians have recently formed 
among themselves a society for the promo- 
tion of aericultnre. 

A marole quarry has recently been dis- 
covered on the banks of the Seneca Lake. 
The marble is beautifully variegated and of 
a fine texture. 

A large portion of Table Hock, at Niaga- 
ra Falls, has recently broken off and f^len 
into the gulph below. 

The bridge constructed byA. Porter, Esq. 
to Goat Island, last season, and partly de- 
stroyed by the ice last spring, is to be re- 
built, bv which the finest possible view of 
the Falls may be obtained. A flight of steps 
to descend nearly two hundred ^et, b now 
constructing, by which another, and as it is 
thought by some, the grandest view of the 
cataract maybe bad. From this place a 
boat b also to be kept, in which the Niaga- 
ra may be crossed 

PSNIVSVLVAKIA. 

DUd, at hb farm near Greensburg, Penn. 
on the Slst August, General AvrtacR St. 
Claib, in the 84tb year of bb age. The fol- 
lowing brief outline of hb life and character, 
U extracted from one of the public prints : 

<* The venerable General Arthur St. Clair 
was bom iaEduiboro*, and came to thb 
country in the fleet commanded by Admiral 
Boscowen in 1755. At an early period of 
hb life he took up the profession of arms* 
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SBcl served as a lieutenant in the British 
array imder General WolfSi at the takiag 
df Qnebec.*-Be served daring the whole 
of the French war of 1766, in Che course 
of which be was honoured with the friend- 
ship of generals Wolfe, Murray and Monc- 
ton, under whose directions he learned 
the art of war. After retiring from the Bri- 
tish army, he settled in Ligonier vafley, 
on the site of Ligonier old fort, of which he 
had been the mt commandant.— 4n 1773, 
Richard Penn, lientenant-govemor of the 
province, appointed him prothonotary and 
register and recorder for Westmoreland 
county, which offices, with others, he IteM 
ia December, 1776, when he received from 
congress a colonel's commission in the con- 
tinental service. Although this appoint- 
ment >va8 without solicitation on his pai*t, he 
assumed the duties of his new station with 
promptitude and alacrity, and he recruited 
six full companies and marched them to the 
vicinity of Quebec bj the first of the next 
May. In the compaign of 1776, he served 
in Canada, in company with Col. Wayne, 
under the orders of generals Thompson and 
Sullivan, and his knowledge of the country, 
gained in the previous war, as well as his 
military experience, was of essential advan- 
tage to the army. In the fall of the same 
year he joined Gen. Washington in Jersev, 
and first suggested that memorable ruse de 
guerre which terminated in the capture of 
9ie Hessians at Princeton, and which reviv- 
ed the sinking spirits of the army and the 
country. In the summer of 1777, he com- 
auoided TSconderoga, which post being un- 
tenable by the small forces under his com- 
mand, was abandoned, which occasioned a 
toad of unmerited obloquy to be thrown 
npon him at the time. The military tribunal, 
however, which investigated hb conduct, 
pronounced, that althou^ he lost a post, he 
aaved a state, and all the well informed have 
since unequivocally approved his conduct 
He was in the battle of Brandywine a volmi- 
teer, not having at that time any command. 

When the army marched southward, he 
was left in Pennsylvania to organise and for- 
ward the troops of that state, in consequence 
of which he arrived at Vorktown only a 
short time before the surrender of the Bri- 
tish army. From thence he went to the 
south with a reinforcement to Gen. Green. 

After the peace he was a member of con- 
gress, and president of that body, and in 
1788, he was appointed governor of the 
then North Western Territory. In 1791, he 
was again appointed a Major General in the 
army of the United States. In all the vari- 
ous stations and situations of his life after he 
became known to General Washington, he 
enioyed the especial confidence and friend- 
ship of that distin^ished patriot. 

6en. St. Clair, in his domestic relations, 
felt the tender sympathies of our nature, In 
their frrilest force. In social life he was much 
valued as a friend. His conversation was 
instructive and ii^erestingy enlivened by 



wit and embellished with science. As a sol- 
dier and statesman he possessed a piereiig 
accuracy of mind, ana feariess of cemore 
frx>m the short-siehted and p^esooiptaoQi, lie 
looked to the ulUmate resmt, rather Ihn to 
the immediate consequence of hu action. 
The resources of his mind were best deve- 
loped in difficult and adverse circumstaaces, 
and although fortune, in some instsnoes, 
seemed determined to thwart hts paiposei, 
his coolness, hb courage, and hu penetra- 
tion, were above her reach. Provideaoe 
seems to have designed, that the American 
revolution should disclose every species of 
greatness, and the sabject <^thls notice, tf- 
ter toiKng wUh nasubd«ed resolution agidnit 
disaster, and smiling uponadveisity,£ilfil- 
ed his destiny by descending to the tomb i 
GVEAT MAK IN RUINS. The afflictive spectt- 
cle of bis last days smites the heart with sor 
row. The friend of Washington, the com- 
panioB of hb glorv — he who by hb coonsel 
turned the tide of battle in the most^oomy 
period of the revolution— 4ie who, in the 
winter of 1777, on the banks of the Dele- 
ware, looking on the broken army of libe^ 
ty, beheld at hb word the light of enthita- 
asm gleam over the brow of mbfortane-- 
he who, in 1783, before the intrencbmeats 
of York, standing by the side of the father of 
hb country, and participating hbfeelion, 
saw the liberty of that countnr sealed by the 
surrender of its foes, dosed hb life io ne- 
glected solitude. 

On the summit of the Chesnut Ridse, which 
overiooks the valley of Ligonier, in which 
the commencement of the revolution found 
him in prosperity; on this lonesome spot, ex- 
posed to winter winds, as cold and desobtiof 
as the tardy gratitude of his conntry, dieo 
Major General Arthur St Clair. The tra- 
veller, as he passed the place, was remhided 
of the celebrated Roman exile's repl^, '<tell 
the citizens of Rome that you saw Caios BIS' 
rius sitting among the ruins of Cartba^" 
He b almost in the rear of the GjaLAjrr 
BAND, \fk going to mortality*s last sojourn. 

V1ROI1IIA. 

tmporUmi Dueovery. — David Meade Rao* 
dolph has announced in the Ricbmoml ps- 
pers, the discovery of a cement, made from 
two certain fossils, mineral or volcanic sub- 
stances, which is found to be impervious to 
water and weather, and which grows harder 
by time. He applied the cement between 
two bricks on the 2d June, 1817, and after 
being In water fourteen months, the whole 
mass appeared to be solid, the cemeatas 
hard as the brick. The same cement has 
been applied to the flat surface of brick 
woric, eiposed to the weatheri and the le* 
suit has been equally flattering. The disco- 
verer concludes from the experiments b< 
has made, that his cement b superior to the 
real Dutch terras, since it will alike answer 
for works that are to be covered with 
water, and for cisterns, flooring and itmf^ 
walks* 
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The Ptmmhey trihe tflndiant, fai Yirp' 
Ilia,) which was one of the coDfecleracy of 
Powhatao, was reduced to ten or twelve 
men when Jefferson wrote his Notes ; but it 
has since increased, so tliat it now consists 
of near 200 persons ; but most of them have 
more Negro than Indian blood in them. The 
present chief is a member of the Baptist 
church. Two brothers of the name of Brad- 
berry, have lately married into the tribe, 
and settled among them; but a meeting has 
been called to see whether they will permit 
them to stay. The elder B. is said to be 
worth several thousand dollars. 

irOBiril'CABOLIVA. 

The improvements in the navigation of 
the river Koanoke, have given birth to seve- 
ral new and thrifty villages. A well printed 
newspaper is establish^ at the new town 
of Milton, which has also a post offite, and 
at which 1500 hhds. of tobacco were receiv- 
ed of the last crop. The Newbem bank has 
an agency at the place, and another is ex* 
pected from the state b&nk. 

SOirrH-CAROLISA. 

The expenditures of the city of Charles- 
ton, for the year ending on the 31st August 
last, amounted to the sum of j[ld3,720 84. 
Of this sum, ;f 66,79& 63 were expended in 
the purchase of lands for public purposes^ 
and for making permanent improvements in 
the city. The expense of the city guard was 
$27,590 OO^-jpoor house, ;^,46l 84— or- 
phan house, jf20,075 O^—marine hospital^ 
J6,d82 06— streets and scavengers, |[ 15/161 ' 
27— city lamps and lighting, {(14,960 45/— 
All these expenses were oefrayed without 
borrowing, vis. from ;f244295 01, balance 
in the treasury at the end of last yea^— direct 
taxes, J[81,553 40 — ^retail and tavern Keen- 
ses, |ll,995 20— vendue tax, jt20,941 M— 
and the remainder from city lots> rents, 
bonds and miscellaneous sources. 

«B0R«IA. 

The ordinary expenses of Savannah, for 
the lafit year, ending on the 21it of August 
last, amounted to the sura of j 18,137 58.— 
Among the incidental charges were J20Q 
to sundry persons, for killme 400 dogs.-^ 
The anount of the debt due by the city is, 
263,500. The amount of income for the 
past year was, j[48,772 85, vie. from direct 
taxes, |f27,18»— rent of city lots, $9;3Q2^ 
licenses, ^^4,930— rent of eschaage, gl^^T^ 
40— sales of tots, ;^,360: 

LongevU^/^Kxk eiEtraordlAary mctask 
was ei^ibited at thr polls, during tiie elec- 
tion in Mount Sterling, in the pecson of Me. 




V^es for that purpiese. uv ««^>« wvrn *wm 
)2th July, 1706, in Viigiaia, and has b^es 
%ifii0idMt. of Keittuokf alwii thirty jm«% 



and, we are Infonaftdt has re^ed in that 
county nearly the whole of that time. He 
has had 24 children, 14 now, liviogy the 
youngest 1 1 years old ; and has had upwards 
of 300 grand chikhwD. Uis hearing and 
flight are good. 

IKDIAKA. 

The Rannony Society, in this state, com- 
posed of German emigrants, is represented 
to be in a very prosperous condition. They 
have reaped during the season just gone by, 
6000 btwhels of wheat from one fielcL They 
manufacture- almost all kinds of things — 
they purchase freely what they want, and 
pay very liberally — their beautiful church is 
comi^etely finished— they have erected so* 
vierat large brick bouses, and have a flour 
mill, thought t^ be exceeded bv few in the 
United States ; also, hemp and oil mills.— 
They have been joined by a number from 
f Germanv in the present year. 

A settlement of Swedes is about to be 
made m their neighbourhood — they appear 
to be associated something like the Hanno- 
ny Society, and to have tl^ means of prose- 
cuting business to advantage. A few £n- 
fflishmen have purchased 32 quarter sections 
^ng not far distant, to be immediately im* 
proved. 

The Harmony Society had this year 400 
acres ki wheat,. 50 rye, 30 oats, 20barieyr 
43Q com, 20 flaxt 100 grass, and akoraised 
hemp, peas and beans — and expect to make 
several barrels of wine from their vineyard. 

McmeAN TSBRrroBT. 
Jt captive found, — Gov. Cass, of Miebigaii 
Territory, advertises for the relatives of JSib» 
Tii^fhr, who has lately escaped from the In* 
diaos on Red River, near lake Winepee. It 
appears that in 1790, when he was about 
■me yecmi old^he was stolen by the Indistfis 
from the banks of the Ohio, and has beea 
with them ever since. He spea^ no En- 
aUsh. The whites pursued the Indians, and 
m a conflict, the chie^ Black Fish, was kill* 
ed, which it is thought wUl lead: to a discos- 
very. 

nLLiirott TEBBrroRT. 
By a census just taken, it aj^pears that the 
population of this Territory i» sufficient ta 
entitle it to be eo'ected into a state. 

MSSOVni TKRaiTOBY. 

DiOlh of Cfd. Banid Soon.— As he livedo 
so he died, with his gun in his hand. It i» 
stated that early in last month. Col. Boori 
code to a deer-lick, seated himself witliia a 
Utnd raised to conceal him from the game ; 
that while seated thus concealed, with hi^ 
old trusty rifle in his hand, pointed toiward» 
the lick, the mnazle resdngon a leg, his face 
to the breach of his gvn, his rifle oockedy 
his flnger on the trigger, one eye shut, the 
other lookine along, the barrel througk tfa^ 
Sights— ia this Dttimon, without struggle or 
mstiM, aMd. & Qourse srithoufi patt, hft 
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breathed out his last so mthr, that when he 
was foynd next day by his friends, althoa^ 
stiff and cold, he looked as if alive, with his 
gun in his hand, just in the act of firing. It is 
not altogether certain, if a bock hadcome 
into the range of bis gnn, which had been 



the death of thousands, but it aaigfat have 
intuitively obeved its old employer's mind, 
and discharged itself. This hypothesis be- 
ing noveli we leave the sokitioD to the cu- 
rious. 



AmT. 10. CABINET OF VARIETIES. 



ALL THB WOULD A KALEIDOSCOPE. 

OHAKESPEARE informs us that " all the 
'^ worid's a stage ;'* divines have remariced, 
that « all the worid's a hospital of incura- 
bles;" and writers of other classes have 
l^ven it such appellations as their Judgment, 
Uieir prejudice, or their fancy, suggested. 
^For my own part, I think that the worid, 
witii all iti freaks, its inconsbtencies, and 
its crimes, is but a KaUidoteope ; a proposi- 
tion which, as my readers mav find some dif- 
ficulty in conceiving, I shall proceed with 
all due exactness to illustrate and apply. 

Now, I am aware that, as an answer 
at once to this propositfon, it will be urged 
that the Kaleidoscope is quite a new inven- 
tion ; and that, consequently, I must have 
totally mistaken the colour and cha- 
racter of the world, before 1 could have 
found or fixed such a resemblance. To this 
I shall only reply, that, without at all dis- 
puting Dr. Brewster's patent, or claiming 
the invention for any ot those philosophers, 
dead or living, whose names have been 
mentioned as the authors of the discovery, 
I think I can prove, by evidence the most 
satisfiaotory, that the world both is and ever 
has been a Kaleidoscope, (rom the very days 
of Adam to the present time. 

For what, let me ask, is a Kaleidoscope .> 
It b a machine in which, by means of an 
optical deception, a few pieces of tawdry 
glass and tinsel acquire apparent symme- 
try and beauty, adjusting themselves in 
a ceaseless variety of novel and amusing 
forms, and leading us to hope that each new 
change may be still more attractive than 
the last. Such is also the world. Di- 
vines, and moralists, sacred and profane, 
have all concurred to tell us that it is a scene 
of " vanity and vexation of spirit ;" — but 
who, leti me ask, believes them.' Seen 
through the kaleidoscope of youth and inex- 
perience, this same w«rid is all beauty and 
fascination. Its vagaries and incongruities 
are forgotten, or perhaps even appear per- 
fectly symmetrical and regular. It is impos- 
sible to convmce men, till time or a Higher 
Power convinoes them, that aH this scene 
of apparent delight and brilliancy is but an 
optical illusion, which the next moment may 
destroy. Yet this feet is equally certain, 
netwithstanding the incredulity of mfeinkind : 
nay, we often perceive it in the case of ano- 
thery when we cannot in our own. When, 
for example, we see a child surveying with 
eager eye it^ first shilling, and sammoning 



up an the powers of its invention to know in 
what manner to expend the apparently ex- 
hauflUess treasure, all the worid, except the 
child itself, must be perfectly oonvinced that 
he views his solitary coin through a kaleido- 
scope, which has multiplied it in his imagi- 
nation to an extent which the result cannot 
possibly Justify. The same remark nay be 
applied to the though iss amendthrift and 
' the aan^ine heir. And when, a young 
lawyer, just eating his way to the bar, sees 
maces and woolsacks floating before him ; 
or a young divine, mitrts and lawn-sleaves ; 
or an apprentice, civic chains and titles ; or 
a yt>u(niul beauty, splendid equipages and 
establishments— all which every siiectator 
is well convinced there is not the most re- 
mote prospect of their ever enjoying — must 
we not say that such characters employ a 
kaleidoscope, which thoueh it may amuse 
their imaginations by its phantoms, has no 
power to regulate their judgment to a due 
perception of the illusions mth which they 
are surrounded ? 

In short, imagine that every man keeps 
his own kaleidoscope, fitted up and adapt- 
ed for his own peculiar powers of \'i- 
slon, and which will therefore seldom suit 
any othei* eye. One person, for instance, 
views every thing through the kaleidoscope 
of party; and it is astonishing with what 
powers of optical deception this particular 
Kaleidoscope is often furnished. I have seen 
instances of this in the late election. An in- 
dividual, for example, of flagrantly immoral 
habits ; or another of revolutionary and de- 
structive political principles; or another of 
hopelessly wayward ana inconsistent dia- 
racter ; or another of blind, indiscriminate 
unmeaning attachment to what is called 
" the high^' or « the low" party, instantly 
becomes, when viewed through this kalei- 
doscope, all that is consistent and worthy Of 
approoation. The very darkest shades in his 
cuaracter assume an apparent symmetry 
and beauty. Indeed, so powerful an instru- 
ment is a party kaleidoscope, that I never 
knew a baa man, or a bad measure, either 
in church or state, that miriit not be made 
to appear for a moment tolerably respecta- 
ble by its aid. 

The controversial kaleidoseope has much 
the same effect. I have known, for exam- 
ple, many a man, after taking up a system 
of religion whieh appeared, ana jusHy so, 
to every other person, harsh, contused, and 
disjcmited, expatiate uptA the unity and 
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congraity of his scfaemey and point oat, 
with no ordifiRiy self-conaplacency, how 
perfectly the tints were blended and the 
parts adjusted to each other. A good Cal- 
vinbtic or Arniinian kaleidoscope can per- 
form wonders in this way; thoagh, unlucki- 
ly, as but one person can look throji^h the 
same aperture at the same time, an m ex- 
actly the same disposition of the objects, it 
selciom 'happens that the kaleidoscopist can 
impart to others the eiact views which 
have nrnde so great an impression on his 
own mind. Two^ forms or cotours which 
appear perfectly ta suit each other in one 
position, become displeasing the moment 
that aspect is chanc^ ; and it is often quite 
impossible, even for the individual himself, 
to recover the original position which so 
much delighted his imagination. Indeed, 
having found, by repeated experience, in- 
numerable inconveniedces in managing 
Calvinistic and Arminian kaleidoscopes; 
and, particularly, having discovered that 
although in some positions each will 6.0 
very well, in others it will present objects 
in very disgusting forms, ana with very un- 
natural distortions ; I have been induced in 
my own practice to blend the two instru- 
ments, or rather to select from each the 
best and fairest gems, and to combine them 
as w«ll as 1 was able in order to form a third, 
wtu«h, though not altogether perfect, seems 
to answer my pwpose tolerably well. I 
have found liie same plan u^lul also in 
many similar cases. 
Having thus endeavoured cursorily to 

Frove that <* all the world's a kaleidoscope," 
trust your readers will not objeet to my 
stating the moral advantages which I think 
they ou^ht to derive from the discovery. 
The chief benefit that occurs to (ny own 
mind, is the importance of being aware of 
the illusions to which we are subject, and 
the necessity of adjusting our kaleidoscopes 
as well as we possibly can for the purpose 
of our true happiness and Welfare. For 
this end I would recommend every man 
frequently to open his kaleidoscop, and 
examine its contents. .An apparently small 
alteration will often produce a most im- 
portant and beneficial change in the cha- 
racter of the images which lie before him. 
Does bei for instance, view the world as 
one bright and glaring scene ; thus both ne- 
glecting better world, and preparing him- 
^If for innumerable disappointments in 
thb ^ Let him convince himself of the il- 
lasion : let fain view, in theu* simple form, 
and colour, and magnitude* those objects 
which have so greatly enraptured hb eye, 
but wbiohy upon minuter inspection, will 
proye to be but beads and baubles, shreds 
of finery, and fragmentsjof variegated glass ; 
of which the only wonder is, how they 
could appear for a moment, or under any 
possible Ulusion, so interesting and splendid 
to a rational and immortal being. The 
young and gay and sangnine observer,, will 
Voh. in.— No. VI. 60 



often derive much practical advantage from 
discovering how much he has been deceived 
by mere impression, and how little real 
worth and reality there often Js in many of 
the most gay and glittering scenes wbicb 
pass before his enraptured eye. On the 
other hand, the gloomy and unhappy will 
find not less advantage in adopthig the same 
process. It was, perhaps, but one sombre 
object that gave the melancholy tinge to the 
Whole kaleidoscope) and which belne taken 
away, or a few more cheerful objects thrown 
in, ttie general appearance would be mate- 
rially improved. Why, then, constantly 
Aslect the most dbtressing appearances, and 
place before the eye the most dark and 
lowering hues, when, notwithstanding all 
the miseries ever existing in the world, there 
is an infinity of bri^ter shades, and more 
cheerful objects, with which we may law- 
fully enliven our sphere of vision. Indeed, 
the mixture and succession of dark and 
light, of grave and cheerful, b always so 
uncertain, and oftentimes so rapid, in the 
kaleidoscope of life, that it would be worse 
than folly, in any thing human, to rejoice 
without sorrow, or to sorrow without re- 
joicing. The very next turn may change 
the whole scene: the liveliest images may 
succeed to the most melancholy, or the 
most melancholy to the liveliest ; disorder 
and deformity may give way to symmetry 
and beauty, or beauty and symmetry to 
deformity and dbarrangement. To hope, 
therefore, in adversity, and to be humble 
in prosperity, to correct our views of life, 
and to be prepared for the approach of 
death, is not less the advice of Reason than 
of Scripture. [Christian Observer. 

i 

NEW DISCOVERT UT OFTICS. 

A very interesting and important disco- 
veiy has lately been made o^ the increase 
ancl projection of light, by Mr. Lester, en- 
gineer. As thb dbcovery will form a new 
era in optics, a record of its history must 
prove interesting to the scientific worid, 
and, as such, we shall briefly lay before our 
readers the following account o( it by a- 
correspondent. 

Mr. Lester being engaged at the West- 
India Docks for the purpose of applying 
hb new mechaniioal power. The Convertor, 
to cranes, by which the labour of winches, 
is perfoi*med by rowing, &tc* <>" taking a 
view of the immense spirit vaults, he was 
forcibly struck by the ine^cient mode 
adopted to light those very extensive and 
wonderful dep6ts,* which b by a cast-iron 
cylinder of about two feet in diameter, and 
two feet deep, placed in lieu of a key-stone 
in the centre of each arch ; — these cylin- 
ders are closed at their tops, and each fur^ 
nished with five plano-convex lenses (bulPs 

* One af which b nearly an acre and an half 
in area, and is supperted by 207 groined archer 
and 207 stone pHldrs. 
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eyes) of Messrs. PeHatt and Green's patent, 
which are admirably adapted to the cou- 
▼cyif^ of light in all situations) except down 
a deep tube or cylinder, where the refrac- 
tion tney produce, (in consequence of their 
convex forms) betwixt the angles of inci> 
dence and reflection, prevents (he rays 
from being projected into the place intended 
to be lighted. This refraction throws the 
li^ht upon the concave tides of the cylinder, 
wiiere it is principally absorbed, instead of 
keeping the angles of incidence and reflec- 
tion equal. 

From these observations, Mr. Lester con- 
cluded, that a lens might be so constructed 
as to prevent this refraction, and com- 
menced a course of experiments for that 
purpose. He succeeded by obtainini^ the 
pro|)er angle of the incidental rays with a 
mirror, and finding the scope of the cylin- 
der sufficiently copious to admit tlie reflect- 
ed rays into the vault, provided the refrac- 
tion of the lens did not intervene. The 
same angle produced by the mirror he en- 
deavoured to retain upon the sides of the 
lens, by giving it a different form, a peculiar 
part of which he intended to foliate. But 
having met with insurmountable difficulties 
in this process, he concluded, from the strik- 
ing appearance of silvery lisht upon the in- 
terior surface of that part be intended to 
silver, that metal would represent the light 
hy retaining that form, and, brought down 
below the edges of the lens, might produce 
the desired effect. In his attempt to ac- 
complish this purpose, by holding the body 
in a vertical position between the eve and 
a candle, a flash of light was instantly pro- 
duced, by representing the flame of the 
candle magnified to the size of the whole 
of the inner surface of this piece of metal, 
and gave an increased light upon the wall 
opposite to him. After this discovery, he 
bad several pieces of metal formed, retain- 
ing the same ande, but of various diameters, 
and found to his great surprise, that, al- 
though theic area were greatly increased, 
the representation of the flame still filled 
them without the least diminution in the 
quality of the light, but with an increased 
light against the wall, in proportion to the 
increased area of the surface of the metal.* 
How far this power and effect may extend, 
is not at present ascertained ; but it is be- 
lieved that a zone of light of the same qua- 
lity and effect may be produced to an in- 
conceivable extent. Some idea may be 
formed of the powerful and important re- 
sults that may be derived- from this dis^jo- 
very, by reasoning philosophically op its 

* Tliis invention is not confined solely to light, 
but tiie increase of heat keeps pace Wth the in- 
crease of light, and both in the ratio of the area 
of the surface. 

The apparatus is so constructed •as to be 
placed updn a candle, and sinks down with the 
HpLxno, \\ithoiit either flooding or waste. 



principles : — Let a candle or any other Ughf 
be represented in a mirror at a given cGs- 
tance from the flame, and the eye of the 
spectator be placed so as to view its reflec- 
tion nearly in the catbetus of incidence. 
Let him mark the quantity of light repre- 
sented ill the mirror, and snch will be its 
true quality when forming a «one of repre- 
sented flame of double the diaooeter of the 
distance betwUt the real fl^me and the 
mirror. 

If a candle be placed before a mtrrbr, its 
flame will be represented ; and if a thou- 
sand mirrors are placed in a given circle 
round a candle, tlie candle will be repre- 
sented a shousand times, and each repre- 
sentation equal in brilliancy, if the mirrors 
are at equal distances from the flame. Sup- 
pose that the thousand mirrors were unHed 
in such a form as to bring all the represent* 
cd flames into one flame, of equal bril- 
liancy with the reah flame of the candle. 
For the same law of nature bv which the 
flame is represented a thousand times in as 
many mirrors so united, it would be repre- 
sented in one flame if the mirror l>e made 
of a ^proper form, and placed in a proper 
position to receive the rays of lu^ht that 
emanate from the candle in the direction 
of the angle of this peculiar formed mirror. 

As the Tight of a small candle b visibte 
at the distance of four miles in a dark night, 
what must be the diameter or circumferencj^ 
of that zone of flame be that 19 prod^ieed 
by this discovery from one of the gas lights 
in the streets of London ? Thus two lamps 
or stations would be sufficient to light the 
longest street, when its position approach^ 
to a right line, as the diameter of the zone 
may be made of the same diameter as the 
street ; and as the rays of light that are in- 
creased by this invention diverge from the 
luminous body, all parts of the street would 
be filled with light. Many are the minor 
advantages that will be derived from its 
application to domestic purposes, for writ- 
ing, reading, and working by candle or lamp 
light. This, like Dr. Brewster's kaleidos- 
cope, is another instance of the effects to 
be produced by mirrors. 

It appears that the great impediment to 
improvement and discovery in thb braneii 
of the science of optfcs, has arisen from 
the difficulty of foiling glass to the varioas 
forms necessary, in lieu of which we have 
been compelled to use metallic substances. 
These difficulties once removed, a vast field 
of important discovery will be opened on 
the nature and effect of light. May not 
many of the phenomena that aro ob^rved 
in the air, such as halos round the sun, be 
produced by this principle, the rays faUing 
upon a denser medium than air, and thus 
producing a zone of light ? &«. 

The further particulars of this important 
discovery we hope to lay belbfe our readers 
in a future number. 

[PfUhsopMeal Magasine 
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THC IffCOMttUSTIBLE HAIT. 

There is so much of philosophy mixed up 
with common show, m the exhibition of 
ivan Ivanitz Chabertj that we presume on 
some account of the phenomena he exihits 
being acceptable. Tnis person, and a Sig- 
nora Girardelli, have recently revived the 
public attention to certain curious powers, 
either naturally possessed or artificially com- 
rounicated to the human frame. We have 
not seen the performances of the lady, but 
from the report of friends, and a very clever 
and accurate account of them in Consta- 
ble's Edinburgh Magazine, and from our 
# own remarks upon those of the male << FirC' 
proof 1*' we shall endeavour to bring the 
matter sufficiently under the eye of our rea- 
ders. 

The power of resisting the action of heat 
has been claimed, and to a certain uonder- 
ftt\ degree enjoyed, by persons in all agps. 
Much of imposture has lieen founded upon 
it, ami much of injustice perprelratcd under 
its operation. By the ancients, and by the 
comparatively modems^ by Hindus and by 
Christians, it has been made the ttrt of 
truth or the trial of faith. Sophocles men- 
tions it in the Antigone, and Virgil and Vnr- 
ro tell us, that the priests of Apollo on 
Mount Soracte woula walk over burning 
coals with naked feet. The priests of the 
temple of Feronia were, according to St ra- 
bo, equally incombustible. The Scuudadores 
or Hanti^adorts, of Spain, pretended to 
prove thoir descent from St. Catharine by 
this ordeal, and one of them carried the jest 
of imposition so far, that he went into an 
oven and was literally baked to a cinder. 
Tlie earliest instance of fire ordeal in Chris- 
tendom occurred in the fourth century, 
when Simplicius, Bishop of Autun, and his 
wife (married before his promotion, and 
living with him after it,) demonstrated the 
Platonic purity of their intercourse, by put- 
ting burning coals upon their flesh without 
Injury. This miracle was repeated by St. 
Brtce about a century after ; and it is G;ene- 
rallv known to what a monstrous pitch the 
trial by fire was carried through many suc- 
ceeding^ages, when craflt was canonized and 
innocence martyred upon frauds like these. 
Pope Etienne 5th condemned all trials of 
this kind as false and superstitious; and Fre- 
derick the 2d prohibited them as absurd and 
ridiculous. 

From being the object of religious belief, 
and of judicial importance, the fetes of hu- 
man salamanders descended into itinerant 
wonders. About 1677, an Englishman, 
named Richardson, exhibited in Paris ; and 
M. Dodart, an Academician^ published in 
the Journal dei Savans, an explanation of 
his performances on rational prh)ciples. 
They seem to have been of the same nature 
with those of Madame Girardelli and M. 
Chabert; chewing and swallowing burning 
coals, licking a hot iron with his tongue, 
&c. In 1764, the famous Mr. Powell, the 
fire-aatejr, dia^iogaishcd himself in Englandi 



an account of whose exploits Is contained 
in the Gentlenfan's Magazine for February 
1755 : and so late as 1803, the incombusti- 
ble Spaniard, Senor Lionetto, {performed in 
Paris, where he attracted the jwrticular at- 
tention of Dr. Sementirti, Professor of Che- 
mistry, and other scientific gentlemen of 
that city. It appears that a considerable 
vapour and smell rose from the parts of his 
body to which the fire and heated substances 
were applied, and in this he diflfers from 
both the persons now in this country. 

In M. Chabert's bill the following are an- 
nounced as the "extraordinary proofs of his 
supernatural power of resisting the most in- 
tense heat or every kind ; and he pledges 
himself that no flight of hand, as is ttsual m 
these Ihwgty will be practised : 
. 1. He will forge with his feet a bar of refl 
hot iron. 

2. He will undergo the torture by fire, as 
used in the Spanish Inrjuisition. 

0. He will drink, posifi\'cly, boiling oil. 
'I. }{>} will drop on his tongue a large 

qtiaiitiiy of burning sealing wax, from which 
any of the company may take impressions 
of their lenls. 

5. He will eat burning charcoal. 

6. lit* will inspimte the flame of a torch. 

7. Will bathe his feet In boiling lead, and 
pour it inlf> his mouth with his hand. 

8. Will pour the strongest aqua-fortis on 
steel filings, and tram^de on it with his bare 
feet. 

9. Will rob a red-hot shovel on his arms 
and Ieg5, and hold it on his head until th* 
hair shall be too warm for any by-stander to 
hold his hand on It. 

10. He will pour vitriol, oil, and arsenic 
into the fire, and hold his head in the flames 
and inhale the vapours. 

11. He will eat of a lighted torch with a 
fork, as if it were salad. 

12. Will pour aqua-fort is on a piece of 
copper in the hollow of his hand. 

Of these undertakings, what he actually 
did was as follows : 

1. He took a red hot iron, like a spade, 
and repeatedly struck it or stamped briskly 
upon it, with the sole of his bare foot. 
The foot was quite cool after the experi- 
ment. 

2. He held his naked foot long over the 
flame of a candle, which did not seem to af- 
fect it iu the slie:htest degree, though in con- 
tact with the skin. 

3. Oil appeared to boil in a small brazier, 
and he took neuriy two table spoonfuls into' 
his mouth and swallowed it In the former 
experiments there could not, by possibility, 
be any trick ; and, in the latter, if there was 
any deception, it must have been by having 
some preparation at the bottom of the bra- 
zier, which a slight heat caused to bubble up 
through the oil, and give it the semblance 
without the reality of boiling. The spoon 
was, however hot ; but we think not so much 
so as if the oil it bad lifted had been really at 
a boiling temperature. 
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4. The writer of this notice took two im- 
pressions of his seal in black sealing wax 
dix>pped on Chabert's tongue. It was very 
thin, but undoubtedly dropt melting from a 
lighted candle. 

6. He put several small pieces of burning 
charcoal into bis mouth. 

6. Not done. 

7. A quantity of melted lead was poured 
into a utensil like a washing copper, into 
which Chabert leapt barefooted. It did ap- 
pear to us, however, that he stood upon his 
Beels in a part of the vessel, over which the 
metd did not flow. With regard to pouring 
the boiling lead into bis mouth, he seemed 
to lift a small quantity of what either was or 
resembled boiling lead, from the crucible to 
his Biouth, and thence spit it into a plate in 
a sort of granular state. We could not mi- 
nutely examine this experiment, but it is pos- 
sible that mercury might be introduced to 
give a fluid the resemblance of boilinff lead. 
Nor is it likely that lead could be lilted in 
this way with the fingers. 

8. Done according to the programme, but 
it cannot be ascertained that the aqua-fortis 
waa " tht stronf^estf*^ and if not, there is little 
marvellous in the exploit. 

9. Nearly correct. He waited some time 
with a shovel in hb hand while explaining 
what he was about to do ; he then scraped 
up his arm with the edge of it, and subse- 
quently licked it with his tongue, and 
smoothed his hair with its flat side. The hair 
felt hot in consequence, but there was no 
smell, no vapour, nor any appearance of 
•ingeing. The tongue looked white and fur- 
ry — ^the moisture on it hissed. 

10. Not done. 

11 and 12 performed as slated. The bla- 
zing salad was visible in his open mouth, 
near the throat, for several seconds, and had 
an extraordinary eflect in lighting this human 
vault in so unusual a manner. 

It is thus evident, that whatever there may 
be of deception in these performances, there 
is still enough of tlie curious to merit atten- 
tion. M. Cnabert asserts, that be is the only 
wUuraUy incombustible being exhibiting; 
the others using preparations which he di»> 
claims. He is a aarK» stout, not unpleasant 
looking man, and, as he says, a Russian by 
birth. His story is, tliat he fell into the fire 
when Q year old without suffering any inju- 
ry; and a similar accident when he wss 
twelve, from which he also escaned unburnt, 
demonstrated that he possessed the quality 
of resisting fire. 

Of course we cannot determine what may 
be depended [upon in this statement. How 
much of the power clearly possessed to re- 
sist greater degrees of beat than other men 
may be a natural gift, how much the i-esult 
of chemical applications, and how much 
from having the parts indurated by lone 
practice — ^probably all three are combined 
in this phenomena. Of the recipes for 
rendering the sldn and flesh fire-proof, M- 
htrtut Mi^uSj in his work Dc MiraJbilw 



Muwli, wdte.4, " Take juice of marshmal- 
low, and white of egg, and flea-bane seeds, 
and lime ; powder them, and mix juice of 
radish with tlie white of egg; mix att 
thoroughly, and with this compositiom 
anoint your body or hand, and allow it t»* 
dry, and afterwards anoint asain, and 
after this you may boldly take up bot 
iron without hurt" Such a paste would 
be very visible. " Pnre spirit of solphor/' 
rubbed on the parts, is sahi to have beeo ^e 
secret practised by Richardaon. << Spirit of 
sulphur, sal ammoniac, essence of rosemary« 
and onion juice," is another of the recipes. 
The book of Hocus Poeus prescribes " 1-2 t 
OS. .camphire dissolved in 2 oz. aqua-viti^ ; ' 

add 1 oz. quicksilver, 1 oz. liquid storax, 
which is the -droppings of myrrh, and hin- 
ders the camphire from firing, — take also 2 
oz. hematatis, which is a red stone, to be 
had at the druggists, which being pat to the 
above composition, anoint welT your feet 
with it, and you may walk over a red hot 
iron bar, without the least inconvenience." 

No doubt but diluted sulphuric, nitric^ or 
muriatic acid, or a saturated solution of 
burnt alum, being repeatedly rubbed on 
the skin, will render it less sensible to the 
action of caloric. Hard soap, or a soap 
paste rubbed over the tongue, wdl preserve 
It from being burnt by a hot iron rapidly 
passed over it. 

After all, however, habit must be a prin- 
cipal agent in the attainment of the very 
considerable insensibility to beat, which, 
making every allowance for dexterity and 
deception, this person evidently posaesses. 
His contact with the hottest instromeDts 
was but momentary ; and it is well known 
that black.smiths, plumbers, glass makers, 
confectioners, and other tradesmen, whose 
occupations lead them to the endurance of 
great fires, are capable of sustaining heat far 
beyond the powers of other men. Mois- 
ture too, skillfully employed, will do much 
in preserving the flesh from danger. A wet 
finger may be safely dipt into a pm of boil- 
ing sugar, and even without being wet, if 
instantly withdrawn and plunged in water; 
a thin crust of sugar may be thus withoot 
danger, obtained. 

We have tlioiight this subject deserving 
of the notice we have taken of it. As for 
the ofler to go iitto an oven with a leg of 
mutton, &.C. we look upon it as one of those 
quack bravadoes thrown out to attract the 
multitude ; and of a similar cast is M. 
Chaubert's very humane and whimsical iur 
vitation, <Mn cases of sudden fire, if called 
on, he will be most happy to help any fel- 
low-creature," &.C. We should be sorry to 
remain in the fire till even an iucombusti- « 
ble gentleman was sent for, express, to 
come to our relief; and, indeea, would 
rather go to visit him, as we advise those to 
do who agree with us in considering these 
extraordinary performances as veiy different 
f^pin mere slight of hand and show. 

[London LMcrmy GoMeUf. 
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DEscRipnoif or zdivbitrgh. 
Edinburgh, the capital of the coanty, and 
of all Scotland, stands upon three ridges 
of low-Iying hills, and on their intermediate 
vales. It was formerly much confined in its 
limits, consisting chiefly of what is now 
termed the Old Town ; but its extent has 
been considerably increased by the buildings 
on the north, termed the New-Town, and 
some handsome streets and squares, which 
have been boilt on the south. What is called 
the Old Town covers the middle ridce, with 
the shelving declivities on each side ; and 
on the south side, with the bottom below, 
and the rising ascent of the next ridge, 
about a mile in lencth. Its principal street 
extends in a tolerably even line, between 
east and west, terminated on the west by an 
idirupt rocky eminence or precipice, on 
which the castle is built, and descending 
with a gradual declivitv to the east, in the 
hollow at thi^ foot of the ridge, where the 
palace of Holyrood House is situated, on a 
plain called St. Ann^s Yards, or the Kind's 
Park : from this plain, on both sides of the 
bill, two vallies extend the whole length of 
the high street ; the southern one occdpied 
by the Cowgate, a narrow mean lane ; the 
other terminating in a marsh, wliich was 
lately drained, called the North Loch. The 
high street, which runs along the side of 
the hill on the ridge from the castle to the 
palace, on account of its length, width, and 
the height of the houses, is remarkably 
striking. Neariy in the middle of the hi|;h 
street stands the ToIbootb,an ugly and ruin- 
ous pile. On the south side of this disfi- 
gured building is situated the fine Gothic 
clmrch of St. Giles. Near to tlils is the 
Parliament House, now occupied by the 
Court of Sessions, well worth the stranger's 
attention. In the middle of the close or 
square, which u before the Parliament 
House, there is a handsome equestrian sta- 
tue of Charles the II. in bronze, in which 
the proportions are admirably observed. On 
the opposite side of the high street, a little 
to the east, is the Royal Exchange, founded 
in the year 1753. It is a handsome building, 
in the form of a squn^ie. At the comer of 
the hiffh street, formed by the South Bridge, 
is the Tron Chnreh, founded in 1637, but of 
late much modernized and improved. Pro- 
ceeding farther east, the street takes the 
name of Canongate ; on the north side of 
this street is a handsome church, and the 
whole is terminated bv Holyrood House. 
This is a large good building, in the form of 
a square, the greater part being built by 
James the V. and completed by Charies 
the II. Adjoining the palace is the small 
ruinous chapel of the Holycross, or Holy- 
rood, which was set apartfor a chapel royal, 
and for the knights ot the order ofthe lliis- 
tle ; it was founded by David the I. in 1128, 
and completely destroyed by the Presbyte- 
rians, when their reforming zeal laid waste 
every thing which had the appearance of 
idohitroua worship. ThebouMsin the Old 



Town are piled to an enormoqs height, some 
of them amounting to eight, ten, and even 
twelve stories ; each of these were called 
lands, and the access to these separate lodg* 
inga was by a common stair, exposed to 
every inconvenience arising from filthy 
steepness, daricness, and danger from fire. 
Sucn, in «ome measure, is the situation of 
the Old Town at this day. 

The New-Town is situated on an elevated 
plain, beyond the basin which once con- 
tained the North Loch, on the most northern 
of the three hills, north from the old city, 
and united to it by the North Bridge, and an 
eastern mound composed of the earth and 
rubbish dug from the foundations of the 
buildings in the New-Town. It was begun 
to be built in 1767, and the general plan, the 
streets, the buildings, and the police, can 
scarcely be too highly praised. The new 
buildings are of Ftone, regular, beautiful, 
and elegant. They consist of three lai^ pa- 
rallel streets, and two inferior ones, though 
containing many handsome houses, running 
east and west nearly a mile in length, inter- 
sected with cross streets, at regular and con- 
venient distances. North is QueenVstrect* 
about 'one hundred feet broad. South is 
Prince 's-street, similar to Queen's street. 
The middle b George-street, terminated on 
the east bv St. Andrew's square, and on the 
west by Charlotte's square. York-place is a 
noble^treet, connecting Queen's-street with 
Leith-walk. Duke-street and Albany-row 
are in the vicinity of York-place. 

On the south side of the Old Town, the 
streets are not near so elegant and regular, 
but many ofthe buildings are extensive and 
handsome. The largest square in Edin- 
burgh, George's-square, is situated in the 
soutJi side of the Old Town. There are 
besides several other squares in this, as 
Nicolson's, St Patrick's, Brown's, Argyle'5, 
Alison's. Besides St. Giles and the Tron 
Church, already mentioned, there is at the 
west end of rrince's-street, a handsome 
church, called the West Kirk. In George- 
street, is St. Andrew's Church, a veiy hand- 
some building, with an elecant spire. 

The other principal buildings are, the Re- 
gister Office, at the north end of the North 
bridge, a handsome edifice. Nearly opposite 
is the theatre, neat but small, bv no means 
so elegant as might be expected in such a 
metropolis. On Leith Walk are concert 
rooms, fitted up in an ele^nt style. The 
University is at the south end of the South 
Bridge. Nearly opposite is the Royal Infir- 
mary. Analogous to this house is the Dis- 
pensary, a neat plain building in Richmond- 
street. The Lying-in Hospital is in Park- 
place. Halls for medical. purposes in Sur- 
geon*s-square, and in Richmond-street. Op* 
posite St. Andrew's Church, in George- 
street, is the Physicians' Hall, with a portico 
of eight handsome Corinthian pillars in 
front. The High School in Edinburgh has 
long been deservedly noticed for the scho- 
lars it has produced. Besides the Hlgb 
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School, there are four e^ablishcd schoolfi in 
KdinburgU, under the patronage of the town 
council, and numerous prirate schools, 
where every branch of educatiom is taught 
at a moderate rate. The other poblic build- 
ings erected for charitable purposes arc, 
Herriot's Hospital, an elegant Gothic pile, 
founded in 1628, finished in 16S^, (or tb« 
poor and fatherless boys of freemen. Wat- 
son's Hospital, a neat modern building, 
founded in 1738, for children of decayed 
momljers of the Merchant Comoany of 
Kdinburgh. The Orphan Hospital, Trader 
llospital. Trinity Hospital, Gillespie's Hos- 

f>ital, three charity work-houses, an Asylum 
or the Blind, and several other charitable 
institutions. In philosophy and general lite- 
rature, Edinburgn possesses many societies 
and institutions : The Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, the Antiquarian Society, the 
Speculative Society, tlie Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge, ano- 
ther for th^ Sons and Widows of the Clergy, 
and several Societies for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. In fact, Edinburgh b the seat of 
science, politeness and elegance. The po- 
pulation of Edinburgh is above one hun- 
dred thousand. 

[European Magazine. 

ANIMAL REMAINS. — MAMMOTH — CROCODILE. 

There have been recently discovered in 
the parish of Motteston, on the south side 
of the Isle of Wight, the bones of that stu- 
pendous animal supposed to be the Mam- 
moth, or Mastodon. Several of the verte- 
bras or joints of the baek-bone, measure 
thirty-six inches in circumference: they 
r.orrespoml exactly in form, colour, and 
lextuiT, with the bones found in plenty on 
the banks of the Ohio in North-America, 
in a vale called by the Indians Big-bone 
Swamp. Also, in the parish of Northwood, 
on the north side of the island, the bones 
of the Crocodile have recently been found 
by the Rev. *\Ir. Hughrs of Newport. They 
seem to have belonged to an animal of that 
ppecie«, whose l>ody did not exceed twelve 
feet in Icngtii. Their calcareous nature is 
not altered ; but the hones of the Mastodon 
(found on the south side of the bland) con- 
tain iron. 



NATrRAl. HISTORY : PROPACATIO^' OF FISH. 

The propagation of fish is perhaps one of 
the most obscure mailers in this branch of 
science. It was formerly a common cus- 
tom in some of the Scottish rivers, to " fish 
the waters," as it was called, by torch light 
during the spawning season, during the lat- 
ter end of November and Ijeginning of De- 
romher. On these.occasions a boat furnish- 
ed with a strong light was navigated in 
quest of salmon, tecnnically denominated 
Bilb (quasi Males, we suppose) which when 
discovered were immeotately speared. A 



witness of one of these espeditioni relates 
the following fact : 

<< Two iisb of a moderate sise, ptsdmpB 
about 18 inches longy were sqaeesed into a 
hollow space, resembling the rut of a cti^ 
wheel, about 8 or 9 inches wide, and rather 
more than two feet long, which they hat 
evidently dug in the center of the stream. 
It was \n a shallow, about 20 5ranb above 
a pool of considerable depth. They wera 
not even disturbed by the glare of the toreh- 
ligbt ; and were, Xor tbe sake of farther in- 
▼estigation, left in the same state in which 
they were discovered. Next day there was 
no appearance of the hollow ; on the cob- 
trary, the spot, which had been accurately 
manced, was, if any thing, rather h^ar 
than the rest of the gravel. In about three 
weeks or a month after the spawn had been 
thus deposited, the spot, and for a consi- 
derable distance around it, was covered 
with a gfotry substance, resembling the 
spawn of frogs, which seemed to bind the 
sand and gravel together, so as to prevent 
their being acted upon or moved by (he 
current. About the beginning of Febraary 
this substance seemed to be disappearing, 
and one day, about the middle of the DK>n£ 
the gravel appeared to be actually heaving 
up and down. A considerable fall of rain 
raised the river, and prevented the tamnlus 
being turned over with a spade at this cri- 
tical period ; and when the water fell to its 
former level, no vestige of the Jish fttcrrow 
remained. The pool below was, however, 
investigated, and found to be swarming with 
myria£ of fish, many of them so small » 
to be scarcely visible to the naked eye. la 
a week they had increased in siae consi- 
derably ; in a fortnight tlie pool was ranch 
thinned, and the fry could be traced neariy 
a mile down the river ; by the middle eC 
March some were an inch and a half lone, 
and in May seven dozen were caught witt 
the rod and fly, generally from four to fiva 
inclies in length. They were movmg ui 
shoals, and making their way to the sea. 
The writer adds, that in the spawning the 
breeding fish are followed into the small 
rivers by a species* called tpawn-meker$, 
who dig up and feed on the deposit : the 
voung have also many enemies, but stfll the 
increase is prodigious. 



AN OLD MAN S ADVICE TO A YOVSG HER.* 
B£R OF PARUAMEST. 

Enter the House of Commons as tbe 
Temple of Liberty ; do not dishonour that 
Temple ; preserve your freedom as the 
pledge of your integrity. Read, inqnire, 
near, debate, and then determine. Do not 
without inquiry appcove of, nor without 
good cause oppose, the measnras of the 
Court. The true patriot will lend his assis- 
tance to enable the King to administer jos- 
tice, to protect the subject, and to agrran* 
dize the nation. Avoid bitter spaces ; 
you meet notio revile, bat to wason. The 
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best men may err, and therefore be not 
ashamed to be convinced yourself, nor be 
ready to reproach others. Kemeraber that 
your electors did not send you to Parliament 
to make your own fortune, but to take care 
of thehrs. When you do speak, take espe- 
cial care that it is to the purpose ; and rather 
study to confine yourself to the subject with 
brevity and perspicuity, than to indulge 
yourself in the unnecessary display of a 
Aowery imagination. If you (eel all right 
within, yon will scorn to look round the 
House for support ; for be assured that God, 
your conscience, and your country, will 
8uj^9ort you. 

In a German Journal, called the MisctUa- 
nies from the luwest Productions of Foreign 
Literature, we find the following remarka- 
ble, but not improbable, account: — A mer- 
chant not only heard the name of Bona- 
parte in the deserts of Tartar^r, but also saw 
a biographer of thb tyrant in the Arabic 
tongue, which contained a great many false- 
hoods and exaggerations, and ended with 
his marriage in the year 1810. This bio- 
graphy was printed in Paris, and thence it 
Was sent to Aleppo, to be circulated in the 
East. It aiay be presumed, that this was 



47<r 

QOt done merely to spread the glory of the 
hero, but mo6t probablv to prepare the way 
for some great undertaking. 

Professor Bnrdack in his report respect- 
ing tlie Anatomical Institution of Konigs- 
berg, mentions the following singular will : 
" From the 19th of November, 1817, to the 
i9th of March, 1818, 26 human bodies have 
been dissected here. Am one them I must 
mention that of M. Kanter, late a teacher 
of music in Konigsberg. This well-informed 
and scientific man, even in his last will ex- 
pressed his wish to promote the welfare of 
society. He bequeathed his landed pro- 
perty to some establishments for public edu- 
cation, and his body to the Anatonrical In- 
stitution. On the 23d of December, the 
funeral procession proceeded to the house of 
the anatomical Institution, where the friends 
of the deceased, who followed in 18 car- 
riages, delivered the body to mo. In con- 
formity with the will of the deceased, on 
the 30th of Decenil>er, Dr. Von Baer de- 
livered, in the presence of a number of 
professors, physicians and students, a lecture 
on broken bones and ruptures, with do mna- 
fltrations from the body." 
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Report of Diseases treated at the Public Dis- 
vensan/i J^ew-York, and in tfte Private 
Practice of Uu Reporter^ during the month 
of August, 1818. 

ACVTE DISEASES. 

TJtEBRIS Intermittens, (Intermittent Fever,) 
* 6 ; Febris Remittcns, (Remittent Fever,) 
8 J Febris Continue, (Continued Fever,) 20; 
Febris Infantum Remittens,^/n/anh7e Remit- 
tent Fever,) 11; Phlegmone, 6; Phrenitis, 
(infl4snimation of the i^rairt,^ 2 ; Ophthalmia, 
{Inflammation of the Fyes^ 4 ; Otitis, (/»i- 
jUmmation of the Ear,) 2 ; Cynanche Ton- 
sillaris, ([njlammation qf Ute Taunts,) 4; 
Cynanche Trachealis, (Croup or Hives,) 1 ; 
Catarrhus, (Catarrh,) 2; Pneumonia, (In- 
flammationofthe Chest,) 13; Pneumonia T^- 
phodes, (Typhoid Pneumom/,) 1; Pertussis, 
(HoopinfT Cough,) 16; Hastitis, (Inflamma- 
tion of the Female Mamma,) 2; Gastritis, 
(Inflammation of the StontacJi^ 2 ; Enteritis, 
(fr^asnmation of the Int€atines,)2', Hepatitis, 
(Inflammation of the Liver,) 3 ; Icterus, (Jaun- 
dice,) 2; RheumatiMmus, 4; Hydrothorax, 
iDropsy of the Chest,) 1 ; Cholera, 25; Dy- 
senteria, (Dysentery,) 21; Erysipelas, (St. 
^Inihony'sFire,) 2; Rubeola, (J^easUs,) 2; 
Rubeola et Pertussis, 2; Urticaria, (J^ettle 
Rash,) 2: VaccinU, (Kine Pock,) 8; Den- 
titio, 3; Convulsio, 2. 

CRBOKIC AMD LOCAL DlSEASKfl. 

Asthenia, (DebUUy,) 4; Vertigo, 7; Ce- 
rMalgia,^; Ck^Uoa et Obstipatio; Vt,) Go^ 



Ilea Pictonom, 2 ; Dys})ep9ia el Hypochon 
dnasis, 22; Hysteria, 2 ; Mania, 1 ; Paraiv- 
SIS, (Palsy,) 1; Epilepsia, (Epilepsy,) \; 
Asthma et Dvspnopa, 6; Bronchitis Chro- 
nica, 3; Phthisis Pulmonalis, (Pulmomry 
Consumption,) S; Ophthalmia Chronica, 3; 
Rheumatismus Chronicus, 8; Pleurodync, 
2; Lumbago, 2; Menorrhagia, 1; Dysme- 
norrha^a, 2 ; Dysuria, 2; Ischuria, 2; Amc- 
nonhoea, 7; Conceptio, 3; Diarrhoea, 22; 
Leocorrha>a,3; Scinhus Uteri, 1 ; Hydrops, 
(Dropsy,) 2; Vermes, 7; Tabes Mesenterica, 
J ; S>-phili8, 7; Uretliritls Virulenta, 6 ; Tu- 
mor, 4; Couimio, (Bruise,) {}; Lusatio,3; 
Fracture, 2; Vulnus, 4; Ustio, (Bunt,)2i 
Absces&us, (^6*cai,) 4; Ulcus, (Ulcer,) 10; 
Scabies et Prurigo, 12; Porrigo, 3; Herpes, 
3; Eruptiones Varise, 7. 

The same sultry and oppressive weather 
which characterized so great a portion of 
July, continued at intervals till the 22d of 
the present month, after which the tempe- 
rature was sufficiently mild, and sometimes 
rather cool. The hottest days were from 
the 2d to the 6th, inclusive, the thermo- 
meter ranging from 84 to 88^, in the shade, 
at tno o'clock P. M. — and on six other day 4, 
the 12th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 21st and 22d, 
it marked from 80 to 85<^, From the 23d 
to the conclusion of the month, the mer- 
cury was never higher than 77**. The aver- 
age temperature of the whole month is 
eQual to a^ut 72^ 1-2, wkich i» 6(0 4<> 1^ 
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«hort of the average temperature of July 
preceding. Highest temperature of the 
moruiogs, at seven o'clock, 84*^, lowest 
60**, mean 67**; highest at two o'clock 
P. M. 88<», lowest S?**, mean 78° 2-3; 
highest at sunset 81°, lowest 63<*, mean 
72'* 2-3. Greatest variation in 24 hours 19<>. 
—Barometrical range from 28.34 to 31.04 
inches. Winds chiefly from the S. and S.W. 
except in the latter part of the month, whea 
the N.£. prevailed. The quantity of rain 
that has fallen is equal to nearly five inches, 
of which more than one-half felt on the 
8th and 9th. Thunder and lightning have 
been comparatively rare. 

The extreme intensitv of the recent sum- 
mer heats has increased, as was to be ex- 
pected, the general disposition to disorders 
of the human constitution ; and as a proof 
that this month has been uncommonly preg- 
nant with diseases, it may be mentioned 
that the mortality has not onlv, in the ag- 
gregate, increased, but the number of deaths 
is greater than has occurred in any one 
month since the epidemic visitations of yel- 
low fever. It is infancy, however, that has 
chiefly suffered, for as respects adults, the 
city appears to have been as healthy as is 
common at this season of the year. The 
I'esults have been particularly fatal to chil- 
dren. The deaths under two years of age 
are indeed numerous, amounting to more 
than one half of the total of deaths of all 
ages. Heat and cold have a powerful in- 
fluence upon the human frame. Extraor- 
dinary degrees of the latter are not more 
cruel to old age, than are extreme intensi- 
ties of the former lo the tender sensibilities 
of infancy. 

Hoopine; cough is still epidemic among 
children, and, as will be seen bv examining 
the annexed monthly bill, has been a con- 
siderable outlet to human life. Fevers have 
been fewer, and, in general, less severe 
than in some of the preceding months. The 
deaths from typhus are not equal to one 
half of the number for July. Asthenic cases 
have been rendered more permanent by the 
relaxing effects of the hot season. A few 
eases of Rubeola have been observed, and 
in two instances it was conjoined with 
Pertussis. But the predominant com- 
plaints (besides Hooping CoughJ have been 
disorders of the Primiz via, and of the ^- 
palic tjfttem. Cholera, Dytenitria and DitW' 
rhata have, as is usual at this season of the 
year, been epidemic, and productive of 
more than common mortality. 

A determination to, and increased dis- 
charges fromj the intestinal canal, are, in 
many instances, of evident advantage to 
the constitution, and on this account should 
seldom be suddenly checked. With per^ns 
of ptethorio habit, for instance, or with 
those who are subject to severe affections 



of the head, a spontaneous Dianham. will 
sometimes avert the stroke of an impending 
apoplexy. The premature nse, therefore, 
of tonic and stimulating remedtoe to check 
these evacuations before they shaU have 
done thev dutv by unloading the blood 
vessels, or by tuoroughly cleansing the in- 
terior of the body, is a practice often at- 
tended With much peril. Calomel and rfaea- 
barb, or some other appropriate evaeoant, 
are the first medicines to be employed; 
after which, the discharges become exces- 
sive, or continue too perseveringly, they 
mav be restrained by astrinfents and tonics^ 
and particulariy by the exhioition of opiam. 
Frequently, however, the original source 
of Diarrhcea, is a deraneed and vitiated 
state of the stomach, and, m such cases, an 
emetic of ipecacuanha often succeeds in 
effecting a removal of the complaint, when 
other means have been assidoonsly tried in 
vain. 

The deaths stated in the New-York BBIs 
of Mortality for the month of August are 
as follow : 

Apoplexy, 3 ; Burned or Scalded, 3 ; Can- 
cer, 2; Casualty, 7; Cholera Morbus, 24; 
Consumption, 45; Convulsions, 21; Diar- 
rhoea, 10 ; Drinking Cold Water, 3 ; Dropsy, 
7 ; Dropsy in the Chest, 5 ; Dropsy in the 
Head, 16; Drowned, 3; Dysentery, 40; 
Dyspepsia, 1 ; Fever, 7; Fever, Bilious, i> 
Fever, Typhous, 18; Flux, infuiine, 31; 
Gout, 1 ; Hives, 1 ; Hooping Cough, 2U; 
Inflammation of the Brain, 3 ; InflammatkNi 
of the Chest, 10; Inflammation of the BoDvels, 
10; Inflammation of the Liver, 4; Insanity, 
1 ; Intemperance, 3 ; Locked Jaw, 1 ; Man- 
slaughter, 1 ; Measles, 1 ; Mortification, 1 ; 
Old Age, 8 ; Palsy, 2; Sprue, 5; Still-bom, 
14; Stone, 1; Stranguary, 1; Suicide, 3; 
Teibes Mesenterica, lo ; Teething, 1 1 ; Ulcer, 
3; Unknown, 6; Worms, 3.— Total 385. 

Of tliis number there died 132 of and un- 
der the age of 1 year ; 66 between 1 and 2 
years; 17 between 2 and 5; 9 between 6 
and 10; 10 between 10 and 20; 31 between 
20 and 30; 43 between 30 and 40; 21 be> 
tween 40 and 50 ; 19 between 60 and 60 ; 
19 between 60 and '70; 12 between 70 and 
80 ; 5 between 80 and 90 ; and 1 between 
90 and 100 years. 

JACOB DYCKMAN, M.D. 

JfeuhYork, JhiguHSld, 1818. 

CORRIGENDA. 

In a few copies of the present number, in 
page 421, the name of the author of the 
pamphlet on the Canal b supposed to bo 
-Talmadge ; it should be Haines. 

In the last number, ^e Sonnet to the 
Kaleidoscope is erroneously ascribed to 
the writer of the foregoing effusion*— that 
Sonnet should have the signature N. 
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